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BOOK  XCIV. 
EUROPE.— INTRODUCTION. 


Hi  JPhysical  Oeography^-^SeaSf  Lakes,  MverSf  and 

Mmntaim, 

EuBOPE  is  inconsiderable  in  comparison  of  Asia,  America    book 
OP  the  compact  surface  of  Africa.    A  mere  adjunct  of  the    3LCIV. 
immense  Asiatic  continent,  tlie  wliole  peninsula  could  hard-  ""~ 
I7  contain  a  basin  large  enough  for  tlie  Nile,  the  Kianguoiu 
or  the  Amazons.*    Its  loftiest  mountains  cannot  be  com- 
pared in  height  or  in  extent  to  the  Andes  or  Himalahs. 
If  rU  its  downs  and  uncultivated  lands  were  added  to  the 
sandy  plains  of  Africa,  the  augmentation  might  be  wholly 
imperceptible.    The  European  archipelagos  are  much  In- 
ferior to  the  Tast  labyrintlis  in  other  regions  of  the  earth. 
The  productions  of  the  animal,  the  vegetable  and  mineral 
kingdoms,  confined  to  the  same  continent  are  few  and  in- 
significant   Its  mines  do  not  abound  in  gold,  the  diamond 
is  not  found  among  its  minerals.    There  are  not  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  species  of  quadrupeds  that  belong  exclu- 
sively to  Europof  and  these  are  not  of  the  most  useful 
kind.    Some  animals,  as  the  horsCf  the  ox,  the  sheep  and 

*  M.  Mmlte»Braii  mtans  by  the  batin  of  a  river}  all  th«  countrlet  o? ar  wbicb 
tebnnchet  axuod. 
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2  EUROPE. 

BOOK    the  dog  liave  been  greatly  improved  by  the  care  and  in* 
xciv.    dufltry  of  man  ;  but  the  most  valuable  natural  productions 
'       have  been  importeil  from  other  quarters  of  the  world.    The 
silkworm  was  brought  from  India,  fine  wool  from  Manri- 
.  tania,   the  peach    from   Persia,  the  orange  from   China, 
and  the  jiotato  from  America.    If  we  are  rich,  our  wealth 
has  been  derived  fronuthe  produce  or  spoils  of  other  coun- 
tries. 

Such  is  the  power  of  the  human  mind  that  our  barren, 
rugged  and  wild  region,  which  nature  had  only  covered 
with  forests  or  enriched  with  iron,  ha^,  after  a  lapse  of  4000 
years,  been  completely  changed  by  its  inhabitants.  Their  ci- 
vilization, it  is  true,  has  been  more  than  once  interrupted, 
but  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  extinguish  it  or  set 
limits  to  its  progress.  We  attempt  in  vain  to  separate  the 
gifts  of  nature  from  the  discoveries  of  art ;  climate  is  mo* 
dified  by  cultivation ;  navigation  has  put  within  our  roach 
the  produce  of  every  zone.  Europe,  in  which  the  beaver 
built  in  security  its  habitation  on  the  banks  of  solitary  ri- 
vers, has  become  the  seat  of  powerful  empires  ;  its  fields 
yield  rich  harvests ;  its  cities  are  adorned  with  palaces ; 
our  small  peninsula  extends  its  sway  over  the  rest  of  the 
earth  ;  it  is  the  lawgiver  of  the  world  ;  its  inhabitants 
are  spread  over  every  country  ;  a  whole  continent  has 
been  peopled  by  its  colonists.  The  barbarism  of  Af- 
rica, its  deserts  and  burning  sun  cannot  much  longer 
obstruct  the  progress  of  our  travellers.  European  cus- 
toms and  institutions  have  been  transplanted  to  Oceanica  ; 
European  armies  have  almost  subdued  the  continent  of 
Asia,  British  India  and  Asiatic  Russia  roust  ere  long  be 
coterminous  ;  the  immense  but  feeble  empire  of  tho  Chi- 
nese may  resist  the  arms,  but  not  the  influence  of  Eu- 
rope. The  ocean  is  tlie  exclusive  patrimony  of  Europeans 
or  their  colonists.  The  inhabitants  of  the  most  polished 
nations  in  other  parts  of  the  earth  seldom  venture  beyond 
their  coasts ;  our  mariners  sail  fearlessly  to  the  most  dis- 
tant seas. 


PHYSICAXi  QEOOBArHT.  3 

W«  shall  eiHkayour  to  describe  this  part  of  the  earth    book 
differently  from  others  less  changed  by  tho  genius  of  their   .xciv. 
inhabitants  ;  the  progress  of  iinproveiiient  is  naturally  as-  —— — 
fiociated  with  historical  recollections  ;  but  it  is  necessary  at 
the  outset  to  make  some  observations  on  its  physical  geo- 
graphy. 

The  limits  of  Europe  have  been  considei^d  in  a  former  i^ir^iu  of 
paKof  this  work  ;  we  liave  shown  that  the  chain  of  the  Ural  ^'^^^' 
mountains,  the  river  of  the  same  name,  tlie  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  lowest  level  of  the  isthmus  between  it  and  tiie  sea 
of  Azof,  (a  level  indicated  by  the  course  of  the  Manytch, 
and  the  Kuma,)  are  the  boundaries  between  Europe  ai|d 
Asia  in  the  part  in  which  they  are  contiguous.  That  fron- 
tier terminates  at  the  Tanais  or  Don,  which  for  a  short 
space  separates  the  two  continents.  The  remaining  li- 
mits are  more  easily  determined  ;  tlicy  are  the  sea  of  Azof, 
the  Black  Sea»  tlie  Bosphorus,  the  Propontis  and  the  Hel- 
lespont The  line  is  taken  across  the  Archipelago  ;  Tene- 
do8,  Mitylene,  Chio,  Samos,  Nicaria,  Cos  and  Rliodes 
belong  to  Asia ;  Naxos»  Stampalia  and  Scarponto  to  £u- 
I'ope.  The  Mediterrauean  divides  Africa  and  Europe  ; 
but  it  is  not  ascertained  whether  Malta,.  Gozo,  Comino, 
Larapedosa  and  Linosa  are  African  or  European  islands. 
The  question,  in  as  much  as  it  is  connected  with  the  colo- 
nial administration  of  these  settlements,  has  been  agitat- 
ed in  the  British  parliament,  and  the  geographical  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  appear  equally  plausible. 

It  has  been  seen  that.tlic  Canaries,  Madeira  and  the 
Azores  are  in  a  physical  point  of  view  appendages  of  Af- 
rica, being  parts  of  a  submarine  continuation  from  the 
chain  of  Mount  Atlas. 

The  new  continent  was  unknown,  when  Iceland,  a  dc- 
])CDdence  of  Greenland  was  discovereil  and  geographers 
placed  it  among  the  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eu- 
rope, The  same  opinion  was  maintained  by  historical  and 
political  writers }  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  Eu- 
rope terminates  on  tlie  northwest,  at  the  Feroo  islands. 
The  arctic  regions,  whether  they  coasist  of  islands  or  pen^ 
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BOOK    insulas  that  are  separated  from  oar  continent  by  the  ocean, 
xciY.    form  part  of  North  America. 

Enclosed  within  the  limits  that  have  been  described,  the 


exMnf  ""'"^  surface   of  Europe  is  at  least  equal  to  500,Oo6  square 


Dimen- 
•ioni* 


Ctntre. 


leagues,  twentj-five  of  which  are  equivalent  to  ane< 
degree — the  population  of  the  same  continent  amounts  to 
£00,000,000  souls.  We  have  stated  these  conclusions  in 
round  numbers ;  but  from  our  want  of  information  concern- 
ing the  extent  of  particular  countries  and  tbe  number  of 
their  iniiabitants,  our  results  cannot  be  considered  very  ac- 
curate. The  annual  increase  in  the  European  population 
is  not,  according  to  the  lowest  estimates,  less  than  a  million. 

We  subjoin  those  dimensions  of  Europe  that  appear  to 
us  most  worthy  of  notice. 

Length  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  to  the  Ural  mountains  near 


Ekaterineburg, 

From  Brest  to  Astracan, 

jftreadtb,  (Spanish  Peninsula)  from  Cape 
Gades  to  Cape  Ortcgal, 

From  Port  Yendre  toBayonne,  (Isthmus 
of  the  Pyrenees,  first  angostation,) 

From  Cape  Colonna,  in  Calabria,  to 
Cape  Wrath  in  Scotland, 

From  tlie  Adriatic  to  the  North  Sea, 
(second  angustation,) 

From  Cape  Matapan,  in  Greece,  to  Cape 
North,  (the  greatest  breadth  of  Eu- 
rope,) -  -  -  - 

From  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  (third 
angustation,)  ... 

From  the  Caspian  to  the  White  Sea, 
(fourth  angustation,) 


1215  leagues. 
860 

£10 

95 

615 


210 


870 


S68 


485 


Warsaw  is  the  most  central  of  the  large  European 
towns ;  but  the  basin  of  Bohemia  is  the  physical  centre, 
since  it  bounds  on  the  north  the  great  range  of  mountainous 
districts,  which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  form  what  may 
be  called  the  Upper  Countries  of  Europe.    The  seas  and 
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noaieroiiB  gulfs  that  baUio   our  peniiiBala,  distinguisfa  it    book 
from  other  parts  of  the  earth.    So  great  masses  of  water    ^c^i^* 
placed  between  diflTerent  countries,  are  not  to  be  found  in  — -— 
Am$  Africa,  New  Holland,  or  even  in  the  greater  part  of 
America.    They  modify  the  temperature  by  rendering  it 
homid  and  variable,  promote  commerce  by  facilitating  the 
iotercMirae  from  one*  place  to  ahother,  are  favourable  to  the 
freedom  of  nations,  for  like  mountainous  chains,  they  form 
nataral  ramparts,  that  have  unfortunately  been  too  often 
neglected. 

The  western  or  Atlantic  ocean  washes  Europe  on  the  Atlantic 
vest  and  tiie  north.  It  is  needless  to  distinguish  the  sea^^**^"* 
to  the  north  of  the  British  isles,  between  Greenland  and 
Norway,  by  the  name  of  the  northern  ocean,  which  has 
been  bestowed  on  it  by  some  navigators.  The  name  of  the 
frozen  sea  is  also  inapplicable  to  any  in  Europe,  even  to 
tbe  one  between  Cape  North  and  Waigatz  Strait,  because  it 
is  seldom  covered  with  ice  to  any  great  extent.  The  con« 
stant  agitation  of  these  open  seas  is  the  chief  advantage  that 
they  possess  over  those  in  Siberia  and  America. 

Tbe  White  Sea,  a  gulf  that  receives  the  fresh  streams  of  White  Sm, 
three  considerable  rivers,  is  more  liable  to  freeze  than  any 
of  the  rest.  We  allude  in  particular  to  the  western  part  of 
itf  in  which  rocks  and  islands  are  most  thickly  scattered. 
Its  shores  are  in  general  low  and  abound  in  barren  rocks 
or  turbid  marshes;  like  the  sea  of  Nova  Zembla,  it  is  sab- 
ject  to  violent  tempests,  which  setting  out  from  the  north- 
east,  [impel  against  the  northern  extremities  of  Europe  all 
tbe  unknown  seas  to  the  north  of  Siberia. 

We  enter,  after  having  doubled  Cape  Stat  or  the  western  North  or 
point  of  Norway,  tbe  gulf  which  has  been  called  the  north  se^'!"*^*^ 
or  the  German  sea.  It  extends  from  the  Shetland  islands 
to  the  stradt  at  Calais,  and  from  the  shores  of  England  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Jutland  channel.  Its  coasts,  formed  by 
racks  in  Norway  and  Scotland,  become  gradually  very 
low;  in  many  places  they  are  covered  with  sand  or  full  of 
ooze  and  exposed  to  inundations  or  encroachments  of  the 
■ei.    Tbe  coast  in  the  lower  part  of   Scotland  and  in 


€ 
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BOOK  Yorkshire  is  protebted  by  bills;  but  in  the  small  gulf  called 
xciv.  ^|j^  Wash,  the  sea  flows  frequently  to  the  distance  of  a  mile 
into  the  land ;  and  the  submarine  woods  on  the  shores  of 
Lincolnshire  are  the  undoubted  monuments  of  its  former 
ravages.  The  Nore  or  the  mouth  of  the  Thaines  is  expos- 
ed to  tlie  same  devastations,  but  in  a  less  degree.  All  the 
coasts  in  the  Low  Countries  bear  the  marks  of  them,  and 
are  only  maintained  in  their  present  state  by  the  inhabit* 
iints,  who  have  erected  dikes  where  the  billows  have  not 
formed  barriers  against  their  advances.  The  shores  of 
Holstein  and  Sleswick  have  been  more  than  once  inundat- 
ed; the  ruins  in  the  island  of  Nordstrand,  which  was 
overwhelmed  in  1634,  are  proofs  of  the  revolutions  that 
have  reduced  Heligoland  to  its  present  narrow  limits. 
But  the  land  has  been  enlarged  by  the  foi*tiIe  alluvial 
deposits  in  that  part  of  tlie  sea  which  mariners  call  the 
Onlf  of  Hamburg.^  The  coasts  of  Jutland  to  the  north  of 
these  countries,  were  perhaps  in  ancient  times  more  expos- 
ed; but  they  are  now  guarded  by  a  double  rampart  of 
banks  and  sandy  hills.  We  have  often  seen  dense  mists 
rising  from  that  sea,  break  into  fantastical  shaiics,  exteud 
on  the  shoi'e,  and  fall  at  last  in  the  form  of  saline  particles : 
the  growth  of  trees  was  thus  checked,  but  the  grass  assum- 
ed a  freslier  verdure. 

The  English  and  the  Dutch  have  given  the  name  of  the 
Sleeve  to  that  part  of  the  sea  between  Norway  and  Jut- 
land. It  is  sometimes,  but  incorrectly,  styled  Skager 
Rack,  a  term  which  signifies  merely  the  passage  of  Rack  ; 
it  might  be  better  denominated  the  Norway  or  Jutland 
cliannel.  It  is  very  deep  near  its  northern  shores  and  con- 
tracted on  the  south  by  the  vast  and  sandy  promontory  of 
Jutland,  which  is  surrounded  by  gravel  banks  or  rocks 
that  are  considcred^^very  dangerous  even  by  the  mariners 
of  the  country. 
Katte-Gat.  Another  channel,  the  Katte-Gat  to  the  south  of  the 
extremities  of  Jutland,  neat*  Cape  Skagen,  is  narrawer 


Jutland 
Channel. 


♦  The  Mouth  of  the  Elbe, 
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tdan  the  former ;  it  is  crowded  with  islands  and  rocks,  se*-  book 
parates  Jotland  from  Sweden  and  is  terminated  by  three  xciy. 
straits,  the  So|ind,  the  Great  and  Little  Belts,  of  which  the  ■ 

oomerDiis  winding^s  encompass  the  Danish  archipelago. 

All  these  straits  enter  the  Mediterranean  of  the  north,  '^^^  Baltic, 
or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  the  Baltic ;  but  it  has  been 
named  tlie  Eastern  Sea  by  the  Scandinayians  and  Germans. 
Its  basin  on  the  south  is  surrounded  by  sandy  plains  or 
by  low  mounds  of  chalk  ;  the  eastern  coast  of  Sweden  and 
the  southern  coast  of  Finland  are  encompassed  by  rocks  or 
quick«sands  ;  there  are  no  hills  near  these  shores,  the  wa- 
ter in  the  vicinity  is  shallow^  very  salt,  and  frequently 
covered  with  ice.  That  sea  receives  the  superfluous  water 
of  all  the  lakes  in  Finland,  Ingria  and  Livonia,  the  great- 
er number  of  rivers  in  Holland  and  Eastern  Germany* 
and  the  numerous  streams  in  the  north  of  Sweden,  swol- 
len by  the  snow  or  the  torrents  on  the  ]>ofrine  moun- 
tains. So  many  tributary  streams  enter  into  no  sea  of 
the  same  size ;  on  that  account  it  resembles  a  lake,  and 
the  melting  of  the  snow  in  summer  determines  the  course 
of  a  current  which  runs  into  the  North  Sea  by  the  Sound 
and  the  Belts.  At  other  seasons  the  currents  are  regulated 
1^7  the  prevailing  winds.  The  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  which  is 
like  a  separate  lake,  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  that  has  been 
compared  to  a  river,  discharge  their  currents  throughout 
almost  the  whole  of  the  year  into  the  great  basin  of  the 
Baltic  Impelled  in  the  direction  of  the  current,  the  masses 
of  ice  in  the  interior  of  the  Baltic,  often  unite  and  remain 
in  the  straits  of  Denmark. 

We  return  by  the  north  sea  and  observe  the  straits  of  Br;t-,g|^ 
DoTer  or  the  Pas  de  Calais  and  the  British  Channel  or^'^^nnei, 
the  Manche.     Shallow  and  confined,  it  is  subject,  fi*om  its 
eommunication  with  the  Atlantic,  to  high  and  impetuous 
tides.    The  Bay  of  Biscay  or  the  gulf  of  Gascony  need  Bay  of  Bis^ 
^t  be  distinguished  from  the  Atlantic,  of  which  it  forms  a  ^^y- 
ptrt    We  may  remark  the  contrast  between  it  and  the  sea 
of  Newfoundland  situated  exactly  under  the  same  parallel ; 
tbe  Polar  Ice  driven  by  the  currents  on  these  shores,  oc- 


8  svsopi. 

BOOK    casions  in  salnmer  thick  and  dark  fogs ;  but  floating  ice 

xciT.    cannot  enter  tlie  Bay  of  Biscay  from  tiie  configuration  of 

'  the  coast ;  and  tlie  hnmidity  common  to  maritime  coantries 

is  in  a  great  measure  checked  by  the  continned  motion  of 

the  atmosphere. 

The  Medi.     rpi^^  g^pj^j^  of  Gibraltar  leads  into  the  Mediterranean, 

terrauean. 

tliat  'series  of  inland  seas  equally  interesting  from  their 
situation,  their  physical  character  and  liistorical  celebrity. 
The  first  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  terminates  at  Cape 
Buono  and  the  Strait  of  Messina.  It  is  divided  into  two 
unequal  parts  by  Corsica  and  Sardinia ;  but  the  Ghilb  of 
Genoa  and  Lyons  are  the  only  'places  that  are  at  present 
generally  designated.  The  depth  of  the  basin  is  about  a 
t)iousand  or  fifteen  hundred  fathoms  near  the  shores  \rbere 
the  sea  Avashes  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps  and 
the  Appenines. 

iiaiianSea.  Tho  castcm  part  may  be  denominated  the  Italian  Sett 
numerous  volcanic  islands,  such  as  the  Lipari,  Pontia  and 
many  others  are  scattered  over  it ;  and  all  of  them  are  con- 
nected with  the  same  subterraneous  fires  that  rise  from  Et- 
na and  Vesuvius.  The  second  basin  is  nearly  twice  as 
large*' but  very  few  islands  or  rocks  have  been  observed  on 
it.  It  extends  from  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Tunis  to  the 
shores  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  forms  in  the  north  two 
separate  basins  renowned  in  history  and  well  adapted  to 
excite  the  attention  of  the  physical  geographer.    The  first 

Adriatic  is  the  Adriatic,  its  bed,  if  carefully  examined,  appears  to 
be  composed  of  marble  and  lime  mixed  with  shells.    The 

Arciiipei.   second  is  tho  Archipelago  or  White  Sea  of  the  Turks, 

*£<>•  its  numerous  and  picturesque  islands  are  all  of  Tolca- 
nic  origin.  The  gulf  of  tlie  Great  Syrtes  on  the  south 
penetrates  into  Africa :  its  sandy  coasts  are  lower  than  most 
others  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  its  vast  marshes  in  the  midst 
of  moving  sands  are  of  variable  extent  and  seem  to  con- 
found the  limits  of  the  land  and  sea.  But  the  most  ro* 
markablo  basin  in  the  Mediterranean  is  without  doubt  that 

Black  s«a.  of  the  Black  Sea.  Its  entrance  is  formed  by  the  strait  of 
the  Dardandlesi  the  Propontis  or  the  sea  of  Marmora  and 
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the  BospIiovM  br*the  narrow  climnel  of  Constantinople,  book 
•It  ia  fed  by  ^0  greatest  rivers  in  central  Europe,  andne-  ^c^^* 
ceives  bj  tke  strait 'of  Caifa  or  the  Ciminerlan  Bosphorusy  ' 

the  lurbid  waters  of  the.  Palos-Mcotis^  wUeh  the  too- 
derss  bare  so  inmcurately  denominated  the  sea  of  Aaopb. 
Soch  are  at  present' the- liodits  of  those  iidand  seas  wbioh 
MparatS'  £urope  from  Asia  and  Africa,  and  fMslKtate  the 
tomoMnioation  between  tho ancient  continents*'  It  is  not  per- 
bips  improbable  that  a  broier  strait,  gradaally  obstructed 
in  the  course  of  ages  by  the  |;raVel  and  .alluvial  deposits 
from  the  torrents  of  Caucasus^  conneoted,  long  after  the  last 
pbyrical  revolutions  that.happeaed  in  our  globes  the  sea  of 
A^sf  and  comnqoently  the  Blaok  Sea  with. the  Caspian. 

The  deep  waters  in  the  Mediterranean  arriidF- chiefly  Currenu in 
from  the  Nile^.the  Danube  the  Diieip<»r  and  otter  riirarfi  |^^;[^;^ 
that  enter  the  Bkck  8ea»  and  also  from  the.Po»  the  JUione 
and  the  Ebro.  Thos.it  vecejireii  the  tgrreotst  for  mod )  by 
the  mstttng  of  tho  .ftnoW  in  Abyssinia^.  fiwits'ertMdp^  Can- 
4)M0  M(i  Mount  Atlaff..  )Biit  alUiough  i^s  fMwi  are  so 
4b(aadantf.it  ihaarbten  Mimsr^y:  Vf'Hftv^ittait^tl^e^qufintity 
^^vtteV'Wbich.eiiters  flie  l^editerranifw  ij^niitbe  AtlMtip 
18  gi^eater  than  that  discharged  from  it  i^to  tbe;S|iiBOio^an. 
It  has  been  alleged  in  support  of  this  supposition,  that  a 
constant  and  large  •  catMnt  flows'  Into  the  middle  of  the 
8trait  at  Gibtajitar,  whilst  only  two  feeble  and  lateral  cur- 
rents issue  from  it  But  that  apparent  influx  of  the  ocean 
is  to  be  attribute  to  thopinesii^eapf * ^  gMalpr  fluid  .mass 
on  a^  smaller  body  of  water  ;*a  pressororwhinb^frbm  the 
forc6  of  its -impulsion,  must  necessarily  dinplacb  lhar!iipper 
fitnta  in  the  lesser  mass.  ,  If  an  anclfor  bieioiipitta  thestrall, 
a  lower  current  may  bo  dinoovered/'  whicb  .eatrien.  td^  the 
ocaknibe  superfluous  water  of  the  interior  sea.  The  prin- 
cipsl  motion  of  the  Mediterranean  is  fronieast  to  west,  but 
tbe  reaction  of  its  water  against  the  coast  occasions. several 
lateral  and  adverse  currents.  The  straits  too  frointIib|r 
ppsitTon  give  rise  to  many  very  variable  currents. '!.Jli(^^^ 
neatpape  Fbaro  in  Messina  or  the  Chary bdis  of  tl^e  an- 
cients and  the  Enripus  between*  the  continent . anil ;  ilip 

YOl.  Vf^  2 
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sooK  Uud  of  Negropont^  «re  the  mmH  ftmariuMe.  Tto  ttd« 
xciT.  miiQ  In  mog^  places  hardly  pereeptibk,  but  tfiey  may  ba  dh 
aanred  in  the  Adriaiic  and  in  the  gtdf  of  the  Syrtea. 


Caspian        We  conrider  that  part  of  the  Caspian  from  the  Booth 
^^*         of  the  Kama  to  that  of  the  Jaik,  situated  in  Enrope  f  bat 
as  two-thirds  of  its  circumference  belong  to  Asia^  it  his 
been  descried  in  our  account  of  that  continents    Tke 
greater  number  of  rirers  enter  it  from  the  aide  of  £»- 
^  Tope.    Its  level  is  1680  feet  lo\rer  than  that  of  the  ocesn. 

Coaita  of  The  seas  that  have  been  mentioned  form  in  Europe  a 
Su^'P^-  coast  line  of  5^00  leagues^  the  extension  of  tli6.  sane 
line  in  Asia  is  not  more  than  aso.  Theas'  fdas  arto  at  Im- 
mense advantage  to  Europeans  }  /tb^y  aeparato  them  w 
the  north  from  thofrosen  regions,  of  the  Arctic  Pok^  and 
protect*  them  on  ib^  »Mitb  against  the  «6onohittg  faeaits  of 
Africa }  they  increase  the  roiourGes  6f  osiiiierce  and  navi- 
gation^ and  places  if  we  -ttiqr  so  speak»  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  in  llie  neigbbooriMMtl  of  tbe  other  cetttineols. 
They  abodttd  in  a  great  variety  of  fisb^  WMch  migM  afM 
svfllcient  nourishment  for  a  Hfth  psirt  of  the  European  pn- 
potation.  Theiv  §Bperfictal  extent  may  be  estinNitad  in  fbe 
following  manner.:       > 

i 

Twenty-five  equal  i» 
^  '  ■ '.  .  «  ••IpieW.-' 

I.  Western  part  to  iCape  B«ono;nnd  the  Strait  j  , 

«f  Messina^    ..  .....       .^.        .      49,680 

S«  The  Adriatic*      :.  v  ..  4   :       •  ..  <     99I8O 

.a.  The  Archipelago,  and  the. Propontisr  .    •      :.      W^V^ 
4;  Great  Basin  or. Eatlem  paff^  -      '  •  •    •     r^ooa 


Total  Snperiioies  of  the  Mediterrfineai^  ld^jr98t> 

iTieBhckSeaan^  thel^eaof  Azof,           .  25,750 

The  Caspian  Sea,  .       »        '    .            •        '    .  '    18,600 

The  White  Sea,        ;       '     .            .'    '   '".  •    '"5,000 

Tliejbaltic, '      .            .            .            :    '  *     .'  '   ir,680 

Gulf  of  Bothnia,       '.        '   .           .           .  fl?,:100 
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Oolf of FinlAnd,    .  .*         « 

The  Katte-Oat^  the  Soand,  the  two  Belts,  the 
braochee  of  the  aea  between  the  Daniah  and 
Hobtein  idande,  and  the  channel  between  Den- 
mark and  Norway  to  Cape  LindenesSf 

The  Geman  Ocean>  limited  by  Cape  Stat  in  Nor-- 
way^  the  Shetland  ialandst  and  Cape  LindenesSf 

The  Irtsii  Channel^      «  •  •  * 

The  British  Channel,       •  .  .  • 


£,300    ^009: 


2,680 

82,000 
8,400 
8,700 


The  great  nofliber  of  fresh  water  lakes  in  several  conn*  LsIm^ 
tries  of  Europe  forms  another  characteristic  of  its  physical 
geography ;  all  the  lakes,  it  is  true,  are  not  eqaal  in  extent 
to  those  in  North  America.  The  first  of  these  regions  lies 
to  the  south  of  the  Wolga,  the  west  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
eontiMast  of  the  White  sea.  The  foUowi«g  are  the  prin- 
cipal Lakes  :— 

S^are  Xiaagum. 

Lskel^idoga,             •           •           «           •  880 

—  OnegSf         •                      •           •           •  480 

Bielo  Oseroy       •           •           •           •  70 

Knbensk,  Latscha,  and  Woja,          •           •  80 

Five  others  between  Kargapol  and  the  White  Sea,  75 

Lakes,  Wig,  Seg,  Ando,  and  seven  to  the  north* 

west  of  the  Onega,         •           •           •           •  100 

LakePeipns,  •  •  •  •  110 

Huron,  •  •  •  «  •        86 

Wirtz, 10 

Fire  in  the  government  of  Plescow,          •           •  10 

Lake  Saima  in  Finland,          •           .           •  210 

Koopio,         •           •           «           •           •  80 

Lexa,      •                       •         '  •           •  80 

Kolkis, 70 

Tavasti^            «...  20 

Ulea, 80 

Twelve  others,  60 


Sum  Total  of  sauare  leagues. 


2,251 
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BOOK       The  surface  of  them  all  is  nearly  eqad  to  that  of  the 
xoiv,  g„if  Qf  Finland, 

^^j^j.  The  Lakes  in  Scandinavia  are  not  so  larger  hot  more  nu- 

vUn  lakef.  meroos  than  those  which  have  been  now  enumerated.  The 
extent  of  Wener  is  about  280»  of  the  Weter,  llOf  of  the 
Moelar,  lOO^  and  of  the  Scandinavian  lakes,  from  700  to 
800  square  leagues.  They  are,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two,  placed  on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides  of  the 
mountainous  chain  that  traverses  the  country*  Those  in 
northern  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  are  situated  on  the  west- 
ern sides  of  the  mountains.  All  of  them  flow  into  the  Bal- 
tic, and  are  the  sources  which  supply  that  inland  sea. 
Lakes  to    Many  small  lakes  are  scattered  over  the  countries  to  the 

the  Baiuc!^^^^^''  ^^  ^^®  Baltic.  More  than  four  hundred  have  been 
'  counted  in  Mecklenburg,  Ukraine,  in  the  interior  of  Pome- 
rania  and  eastuti  Prussia.  Some  of  them  which  have  no 
outlet  to  the  sea,  are  not  unlike  marshes,  they  lie  in  low 
Tallies,  formed  by  the  sinking  of  argillaceous  and  sandy 
AipiM  lund.  There  are  fewer  in  the  Alpine  chain  than  in  the 
lak«f.  Scandinavian  mountains.  We  observe  on  the  southern 
sides  of  the  Alps,  the  lake  Maggiore  about  SO  square 
leagues  in  circumference,  those  of  Lugano,  Como,  Lecce, 
Iseo  and  Garda,  the  surface  of  the  last  is  equal  to  S4 ;  their 
whole  superficial  extent  together  with  that  of  others  less 
considerable,  may  amount  to  80  square  leagues.  The 
lakes  on  the  northern  sides  of  the  Alps  are  more  nume- 
rous; that  of  the  Four  Cantons  occupies  a  space  of 
about  13  square  leagues;  among  others  we  may  mention 
those  of  Thun,  Brientz,  Neufchatel,  which  is  not  less 
than  15,  those  of  Biel,  Zug,  Sursee,  Zurich,  Wallen- 
stadt,  OreifTensee  and  Constance,  of  which  the  superficies  is 
more  than  38.  There  are  five  or  six  in  Upper  Suabia, 
twelve  in  Bavaria,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  lakes 
of  Amner  and  Cbiem ;  lastly,  we  have  to  notice  those 
fn  Austria  or  the  lakes  of  Atter,  Abend,  Hallstadt  and 
others  to  the  east  of  Salzburg.  Their  surfaces  may  be 
estimated  at  180  square  leagues*  The  lakes  of  Geneva 
and  Annecy  are  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  Alps, 
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tin  former  covers  an  area  of  44  sqaare  leagaes ;  the  rest   book 
are  too  insignificant  to  merit  attention.  xoiv. 

There  are  four  or  five  small  lalces  in  tlie  penlnsnla  of  Ita-  ~ 
Ijf  in  the  middle  of  tlie  chain  of  the  Appenines^  and  all  of  lakfis.*^ 
them  are  of  a  circular  form  and  encompassed  by  steep 
rocks.    The  Italian  g^logtsts  consider  them  the  monu- 
ments of  a  volcanic  revolution  which  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula.    The  numher  of  lakes 
In  the  western  parts  of  Europe  is  inconsiderable,  particular- 
ly in  Portugal,  Spain,  France  and  England.    The  con-  Irish  Ukts. 
trast  in  Ireland  is  striking,  one  of  the  Irish  lakes  is  not  less 
than  that  af  Zurich,  ten  or  twelve  others  exclusively  of 
the  fens  or  bogs  which  shall  afterwards  be  more  fully  de- 
flcribed,  occupy  a  hundredth  part  of  the  territory  in  that 
island. 

The  European  rivers  have  been  compared  in  a  table  "^i^^pro- 
added  to  this  book,  some  of  the  general  results  which  are  ^^een"th«* 
there  presented,  may  now  be  mentioned.  ^"''^ 

If  all  the  rivers  in  Europe  be  taken  as        •         1.000 
Those  which  flow  into  the  Black  Sea  arc,  0.273 

Into  the  Mediterranean,  including  the  Archi- 
pelago and  the  Adriatic,  •  .  0.144 
Into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,        •           •  0.131 
Into  the  North  Sea,          .           •           .            0.110 
Into  the  Baltic,        .           •                                 0.129 
Into  the  Northern  Ocean,            •           •            0.048 
Into  the  Caspian,        •            .            .                  0.163 
Some  conclusions  may  be  derived  concerning  the  six  The  six  lat 
largest  rivers  in  Europe,  from  the  hydrographical  works f^EujotJJI. 
that  have  been  published  concerning  our  continent* 

The  water  discharged  from  the  Wolga,        •        0.144 
From  the  Danube,  •  •  •  0.124 

From  the  Dneiper,        •  •  •  0.061 

From  the  Don,         •  •  .  .        0.052 

From  the  Rhine,  •  •  .  0.030 

From  the  Dwina,        .  •  .  0.021 

These  results  depend  on  the  course  of  each  river  and 
tbat  of  its  fevers  ^  it  is  necessary  however. to  take  into 
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BOOK  consideration  the  lakes  that  flow  firom  them ;  but  withost 
ZGiT.  reference  to  that  circumstance^  our  calculatioii  as  to  the 
"""""'**"  six  largest  rivers  in  Europe  may>  be  considered  snfficieatlf 
accurate.  The  other  rirtts  next  to  those  vhkh  liate  bees 
enomeratedy  are  the  Fo,  the  Rhooef  the  Ebro^  the  Gift- 
dalqaiver,  the  Tagos^  the  Loire,  the  Elbe  and  the  Yifl- 
tula,  but  all  of  them  united  are  not  equal  to  the  Wolgs» 
The  Kama,  a  mere  feeder  of  the  Wolga,  and  one  that  is 
little  known,  is  not  less  than  the  Bhine^  a  rt?er  celebratei 
in  history.  The  Seine,  with  all  its  tributary  streams,  does 
not  malce  np  0.009  of  all  the  Earopean  rivers. 
Earopean  We  pass  from  our  imperfect  account  ot  the  rivers  to  thet 
BMMiiitamf.  ^f  ^1^^  European  mountains ;  the  Ural  ranges  which  is  con- 
mon  to  us  wifli  Asia,  has  been  described  in  a  preceding  vo- 
lume. It  does  not  form  a  continuous  line  on  the  side  of 
Europe,  but  resembles  a  number  of  hills  rising  insensibly 
from  the  centre  of  Russia  in  an  eastern  and  north'^arten 
direction;  although  their  sommits  are  broken  or  illHdefiaed, 
they  are  placed  on  an  elevated  base,  and  their  abaolnte  le- 
vel is  not  less  than  that  of  the  mountains  in  Siksia  and 
Saxony ;  their  greatest  height  is  equal  to  rooo  feat  The 
bills  or  rocks  that  traverse  Russia  are  not  visibly  connect- 
ed with  the  Ural  or  any  European  range. 

The  table-land  of  >yaldai,  from  which  the  Woiga  de- 
scends to  the  Caspian,  the  Dwina  to  the  BaltiC'  and  the 
Dneiper  to  the  Black  Sea,  is  a  lofty  plain  crowned  with 
hills  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  becomes  much  lower  on  the  side  of  Poland ; 
the  sources  of  the  Beresina,  the  Neimen  and  the  Pripetz 
are  situated  on  a  plain  of  which  the  inclination  is  imper- 
ceptible, and  the  height  not  more  than  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  these  rivers.  The  elevation 
of  tlie  granite  rocks  which  are  connected  with  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains  and  divide  the  course  of  the  Dneiper,  is 
also  very  low,  it  cannot  be  distinguished  near  the  siiores  at 
the  sea  of  Azof. 
ThtPo-  The  Dofrines,  or  the  Scandinavian  Alps,  are  better 
ll^^'^"''' marked  than  the  Ural  chain,  but  as  con^letely  isolated 
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fron  the  otter  moimtaiiis  ta  Barepe.    The  whde  nnge   book 
eiteads  frenn  Cape  Lindeness  or  the  eoothem  point  of  xgiy. 

Norway  to  Cape  North  in  the  island  of  Mageroe.  The  — — *-* 
central  moantains  are  more  closely  connected.  Lapland 
aad  (be  south-west  of  Norway  are  crowned  by  two  separate 
eiuiim.  Steep  rocksy  frightful  precipices^  high  cataracts* 
and  glaciers  recall  lo  our  recollection  the  lofty  mountains  on 
ow  globe ;  the  same  range  abounds  in  picturesque  beauties ; 
kit  its  moat  eleyated  summits  are  not  more  than  seven  or 
dgbt  thousand  feet  nboi'e  the  level  uf  the  sea.  The  8eve$ 
m  Inland  branchy  which  bound  Norway  and  Sweden^  enter 
iii(»tbe  latter  kingdom  and  terminate  in  a  mimber  of  hills* 
Others  which  traverse  Lapland  and  are  connected  with 
Fiiriand^'  are  lost  round  the  numerous  lakes  in  that  country. 

The  Ghwiipian  or  Caledonian  mountains  form,  like  those  The  Caie- 
n  Walesy  a  separate  group  of  several  small  and  Parallel  ^°j^°^.^,^ 
cbain^  their  greatest  rievatton  does  not  amount  to  500a 
feet  These  diains  are  without  doubt  connected  by  a  sub- 
tttrine  continuation  with  Hkt  rocks  in  the  Orkney,  Slietland 
md  perhaps  the  F^roe  Islands  f  their  general  direction  io 
from  southwest  to  northeast 

The  Cambrian  mountailns  In  the  principality  (xf  Wales, 
ud  these  in  the  north  west  of  England,  are  lower  than  the 
Caledonian  range. 

A  plain  eirtetids  on  tlie  north  and  the  eart  of  Europe,  two  Great 
distiBCt  chains,  those  of  Caledonia  and  Scandinavia  rise  pi^'al^f'* 
abote  it  The  south  and  the  centre  of  the  same  continent 
present  a  very  dtllbreiit  character.  All  the  mountains,  from 
the  pllhits  of  Hereufes  to  the  Besphoros,  from  Etna  to 
Blocksberg  are  so  many  parts  of  the  same  series.  We 
shall  however  both  on  account  of  several  physical  consi- 
derations and  in  conformity  to  the  common  metlrod,  divide 
them  into  fonr  ranges* 

That  of  the  Alps  is  the  moeft  remarkable  and  most  ccn-  Ths  Aipe. 
tral  of  them  all.    Mount  Blanc,  the  higliest  mountain  in 
Earope,  is  situated  in  'tiie  priadipial  Alpina  chain.    The 
length  9i  the  line  from  Mount  Ventoux  in  Dauphiny  to 
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SooK  Monnt  Rahlenberg  In  Austria*  is  about  600  teilw^  The 
xciT*  lieight  of  the  summits  is  from  ten  thousand  to  fifteen  thouB- 
^"^~~~  and  feet )  that  of  the  passages  across  the  principal  chains 
is  generally  from  five  to  six  thousand.  But  the  eleYAtioa 
of  the  plains  on  the  north  of  the  Alps*  in  Switserland  and 
Bavaria*  is  about  a  thoosandf  and  in  some  places  two  thous- 
and feet,  while  those  in  Lombardy  and  Hungary*  Which 
bound  the  Alpine  range  on  the  south  and  tlte  east*  am  not 
much  higher  than  the  level  of  the  sea.  Perpetual  ice  com- 
mences at  an  elevation  between  seven  and  eight  thdusand 
feet*  and  forms  in  the  centre  of  the  Alps  frozen  seas  like 
tliose  at  the  poles.  The  ice  disappears  at  a  height  above 
10*800  feet*  the  atmospheric  .vapour  is  congealed  as  it  de- 
scends* and  covers  the  ground  with  eternal  sno^  The 
great  depth  of  the  Alpine  lakes  is  peculiar  to  these  momi- 
tains*  one  of  them*  the  lalie  of  Acben  is  not  less  than  1800 
feet  in  depth.  The  phenomena  which  the  structure  of  ;tbe 
Alps  exhibits*  the  imposing  beauties  which  their  ^pfierent. 
aspects  present*  their  iuflueuic^  ^n  climatp  and  q9.,tbe.D90Arfi- 
mcnts  of  water^f  cannot  at  present  oc<:upy:our  .attaii^<H)  s  H 
is  only  our  object  to  determine  thf^r.PQsitipfi* 
TkeAppo-  TheAppentaes  on  the  soujLh  apd  the  chains  icopm^d 
^'^^'  with  them*  which  may  bg.  called  the  8^i  .d^e^if^^j  fcarpi 
the  southern  branch  of  the  Alpine  series*  of  wl^chiMif^  lieigbt 
is  from  four  to  nine  thousand  feetj  butspinpof  <ha.mo/in- 
tains  in  the  neighbouring  islands  are  )l^igber -tiaan  10^000. 
Those  in  Sicily  an5  evidently  connqoted  :witb  ^liQ  App^nin^ 
and  the  elevation  of  tlie  highest  or  of  £tnt*'  is  partly  to  bo 
attributed  to  volcanic  eruptions.  But  it  is  ^s  yet  Ujaoertaia 
whether  or  not  there  are  mountains  of  an  eqifal  b^gbt  in 
Sardinia:  tlie  connexion  between  the  Corsican  and  Sardini- 
an  chains  is  also  imperfectly  known. 
Dinariau  An  castcrn  branch  of  the  Alps  passes  bcitween  the  fi^eders 
^^^^'  of  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic  8ea«  and  unit^  Uio  chain 
with  that  of  Mount  Hei^us.  These  moimtains  are  very 
narrow  in  many  parts  of  Garniola  and  Dalmatia ;  the  lieight 
of  their  summits  is  from  seven  to  ten  thousand  feet. 
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The  northern  branch  of  the  Alps  includes  the  chain  of    liooK 
Jura  from  Geneva  to  Bale,  and  that  of  Vogeses  or  Vosges,    xciVi 
from  Langres  to  the  neighbouriiood  of  Mayence.    The  last "       ~^ 
of  these  is  connected  with  the  mountains  in  central  Ger-ges. ' 
many  and  consequently  with  tlie  Carpathian  range,  which 
joins  the  Alps  in  Austria. 

The  chain  of  Cevennes  and  its  dependences,   the  vol-  TheCtTeo' 
canic  mountains  of  Auvergne,   are  considered  a  branch'"^'* 
of  the  Alps,  although  they  are  united  to  the  Pyrenees  by 
the  Black  mountain  and  separated  from  the  Alps  by  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  Rhone. 

The  peninsula  of  tfie  Pyrenees  is  formed  by  a  central  Pjnneef* 
plain  of  about  1000  or   1500  feet  in  height,  and  on  it 
are  placed  groups  of  mountains  and  different  chains  dis- 
tinctly marked.     The    Pyrenees  in  the  north,  and  the  The  Alpa^ 
Alpnjarras  or   the    Sierra  JS^evada,    in    the   south,   may**""* 
be  compared    to    the  two    outer  bulwarks  of  the  base. 
The  elevation  of  the  first  or  the  Pyrenees,  is  about  9000 
or  10,000  feet,  the  second  are  from  10,000  to  11,000,  near 
the  centre.    But  that  height  does  not  extend  to  a  great 
distance,  as  in  the  Alps  ;  and  the  Pyrenees  are  not  nearly 
eqnal  to  them  in  breadth  ;  on  that  account  the  phenomena 
of  ice  and  perpetual  snow  are  not  so  remarkable.    The 
mountains  in   Gallicia  and    in    Asturias    are    imperfect- 
I7  known,  the  intermediate  chains  or  the  Guddarama  be^ 
tween  the  two  Castilles,  the  Sierra  Morena  to  the  north  of 
Andalusia,  and  the  Estrelhas  in  Portugal  are  not  higher 
than  5000  or  6000  feet.    We  shall  examine  in  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  particular  countries  in  which  they  are  situated, 
their  mutual  positions  and  supposed  relations,  for  some 
of  them,    it    may    be  remarked,'  have   not  been    deter- 
mined.   It  is  suflScient  to  observe  at  present  that  wc  are 
not  entitled  to  conclude  that  there  is  any  connexion  be- 
tween the  Pyrenees  and  Mount  Atlas,  or  even  between  the 
Azores  and  the  Canaries. 

Mount  Hemus  and  its  branches  are  situated  at  the  other  Mount 
txtremity  of  Europe  in  a  peninsula  not  so  well  defined  as^**""*' 
#  that  of  Spain.    In  the  present  defective  state  of  our  know- 
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BOOK    kdgCf  the  Despoti-Dag  or  the  ancient  Scomius,  north  of  Ma- 
xciT.    cedonia,  may  be  considered  the  centre  from  which  fonr  chaint 

^""^"^^  extend.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Albano-Dalmatian  moun- 
tainsy  whicli  are  attached  to  the  Alps ;  the  second  or  the 
range  of  Hemas  stretches  out  in  an  eastern  direction  until 
it  is  abruptly  lost  in  the  Waters  of  the  Euxine ;  the  thirds  or 
the  inland  chain  of  Rhodope  separates  Thrace  from  the 
JEgean  sea ;  tlie  fourth  is  distinguished  by  the  poetic  names 

^'ynpu^  of  Olympus,  Pindus,  Oeta»  Parnassus,  Helicon  and  Lyc8- 
'  usy  it  crosses  Greece  and  passes  into  the  islands  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago. As  the  Hellenic  mountains  have  never  been  ac- 
curately measured,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  or 
not  they  are  higher  than  the  Appcnincs  ;  we  are,  bowe^'er, 
inclined  to  believe  that  tliey  ai*c,  from  the  long  continuance 
of  snow  on  them. 

^und'^'      The  Carpathian  and  Hercynian  mountains  are  separat- 

Hcrcyn'mn.  ed  from  the  Alps  and  Hemus  by  the  Danube,  anj^  in  two 
places,  the  first  in  Austria,  the  second  between  Servia  and 
Walachia,  the  branches  of  these  mountains  contract  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  form  several  narrow  passes*    The 
whole  range  may  bo  supposed  the  forepart  of  the  Al|is, 
the  highest  summits  that  have  been  mensured,  are  not  more 
than  9000  feet ;  but  the  general  elevation  is  from  four  to 
five  thousand,  or,  in  other  words,  the  same  as  the  passages 
across  the  Alpine  chain.    Their  breadth  is  considerable, 
they  bound  immense  plains  or  enclose  high  vallies,  such  as 
those  of  Boliemia  and  Transylvania.    No  other  mountains 
in  Europe  are  so  rich  in  gold,  silver  and  copper.    Their 
height  is  not  comparatively  great,  no  glaciers  have  be^n 
observed  on  them  ;  they  are  not  very  steep,  and  thei-o  are 
none  of  these  cavities  wiiich  serve  as  reservoirs  for  the  deep 
lakes  in  the  Alps  and  the  Dofrines.    Tlie  Transylvanian 
mountains  form  the  principal  part  of  the  range,  they  are 
not   at  present   distinguished    by  any  particular  name  ; 
in  ancient  times  they  wore  called  the  Bastarnian  Alps  ;  the 
other  parts  arc  the  Carpathian  or  Crapack  mountains  be* 
tween  Hungary  and  Poland,  the  Sudctes  or  the  hills  of 
the  giants  between  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  the  metallic  moun- 
tains or  the  Ert:ibnrge^  between  the  last  country  and  Sax- 
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onff  and  lastly,  the  dtflTerent  small  chains  in  central  Ger-    book 
mtnjf  formerly  incladed  in  the  Hercynian  forest.  xcm 

It  is  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  one  day  shonni  that  — — — 
tbe  Carpathian  mountains  and  the  chain  of  Hemtis  are 
adjoncts  of  tbe  great  Alpine  range.  The  Pyrenees,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  considered  a  separate  chain,  distin- 
gnished  by  the  central  and  lofty  plain  which  resembles  that 
in  Asia  Minor;  but  the  correctness  of  this  hypotliesia  can 
onlj  be  ascertained  by  a  greater  number  of  observations ; 
a  change  of  classification  at  present  miglit  be  tiresome,  at 
all  events  it  could  not  be  attended  with  any  advantage. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  in  what  the  plains  of  Europe  EuropeM 
differ  from  many  in  other  parts  of  the  earth,  unless  it  be  P'^"^'* 
that  they  are  in  general  smaller  than  tliose  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America.  The  most  extensive  are  Wallachia  and  Bul- 
garia, or  those  on  the  lower  Danube  and  the  Hungarian 
plain  on  the  same  river,  whicli,  as  it  must  have  been  at  one 
time  tbe  basin  of  a  salt  water  lalce,  is  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable in  the  world.  The  valley  of  the  Po  occupies  the 
third  place  as  to  size ;  but  its  rich  cultivation  has  been  in 
few  countries  equalled,  and  in  none  surpassed.  The  plain 
of  the  Rhine  between  Bale  and  Mayence  is  of  an  elliptical 
shape,  and  the  circular  basin  of  Bohemia  may  be  compared 
to  the  famous  valley  of  Cashmere.  The  vallies  on  the 
plain  of  the  Upper  Rhine  are  the  largest  of  any  on  what  is 
strictly  termed  the  Alpine  chain ;  but  the  valley  of  Carin- 
thia,  although  less  celebrated  in  romance,  does  not  yield  to 
it  in  picturesque  scenery.  We  might  anticipate  our  parti- 
cular account  of  different  countries,  were  we  to  enumerate 
other  plains  less  extensive;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
nlUes  in  Norway  and  Scotland  are  generally  circumscrib- 
ed by  long  and  narrow  outlines,  and  near  the  centre  of 
many  of  them  ai-e  situated  lalces  of  the  same  form. 

We  are  led  to  conclude  from  this  summary  of  European  Upper  and 
orography,  that  our  quarter  of  the  world  is  naturally  ^op" 
divided   into    two  parts,    the  upper  and    the  lawer^  and 
tiut  division  is  not  less  important  in  physical  geography 
than  in  its  relation  to  the  history  of  man.    A  vast  plain, 
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BOOK   from  London  and  Paris  to  Moscow  and  Astracan,  lies  open 
xciT.   to  the  invasions  of  Asiatic  nations ;  it  is  subject  to  tlie  al- 

**" temate  influences  of  Siberian  and  Oceanic  atmospheres ;  its 

lowness  renders  it  warmer  and  more  habitable  than  the 
table  land  of  Tartary,  which  is  placed  under  the  same  pa- 
rallel. A  continuation  of  elevated  land  extends  from  Lis- 
bon to  Constantinople,  and  the  direction  of  its  heights  and 
declivities  is  very  different  in  different  places;  some  parts 
are  exposed  to  cold  and  northern  winds,  others  are  visited 
by  the  genial  and  refreshing  breezes  of  the  south.  Nations 
are  everywhere  separated  by  natural  barriers,  defiles  roust 
be  crossed,  and  gulfs  must  be  passed.  That  remark  is  es- 
pecially applicable  to  our  continent;  were  it  not  for  the 
roads  on  which  so  much  labour  has  been  employed,  the  com- 
munication must  have  been  very  diflBicult  between  the  coun- 
tries on  the  north  and  soutli  of  the  Alps,  in  every  season  of 
the  year.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  natural  obstacles 
impede  during  the  winter,  the  heavy  wagon  or  the  light 
carriage  in  the  plains  of  lower  Europe ;  on  that  account^ 
perhaps,  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  are  mora  addicted  to 
travelling  than  the  people  in  the  south.  Both  are  favoured 
by  nature.  But  all  tlie  productions  of  our  continent  are 
united  in  upper  Europe ;  the  northern  declivities  and  the 
elevated  points  on  the  central  chains  bear  the  plants  that  are 
\  found  in  the  highest  latitudes  of  lower  Europe;  that  portion 

of  the  same  continent  does  not  yield  such  variety  of  pro- 
duce, but  its  plains  are  more  extensive,  and  its  culture  is 
more  uniform.  We  shall  reserve,  however,  such  discussions 
for  the  next  book,  and  close  our  observations  with  the  fol* 
lowing  remark.  If  the  ocean  rose  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred 
feet,  northern  Europe  would  be  submerged,  the  Euxine  and 
the  Caspian  would  join  the  Baltic  and  the  north  sea ;  south* 
em  Europe,  on  tlie  contrary,  being  higher  than  the  level  of 
the  waters,  might  form  one  or  two  large  and  high  islands. 
The  contrast,  however,  is  not  complete,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  European  divisions  might  he  destroyed  by  the 
two  great  vallics  of  Hungary  and  Lombardy,  and  two 
mountainous  countries,  Norway  and  Scotland, 
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Some  of  the  resolts  connected  with  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  Europe  are  marked  in  the  subjoined  tables* 

Table  of  different  Bivers  in  Europe. 

Inclinations.  Rivers. 


BOOK 
XCIT* 


I.    Edro- 

P£AN  PAET 
OP  TBI 

FftozKir 


CourM. — Miles* 
450 


II.  Baltic.  « 


Dala, 

Ten  or  twelve  others, 

Neva,  the  Bosphorus  of 

Ladoga. 

Kymtnef  outlet  of  the 

Finland  lakes. 


I.  North-west  declivi-  > 
ty  of  the  Ural  moun-  \  Petzora, 
tains.  S 

IL  Northern  declivity  i  Metzen, 
of  the    Russian   ridge,  >  Dwina, 
basin  of  the  White  Sea.  S  Ontga^ 
III.    North-east    of  /  «.    ^ 
1,  Scandinavia.  \  ^^^' 

(      I.    Eastern   inelina-'j  Tomeo 
tion  of  Scandinavia  and  j  »  .  "'®*'» 
western  of  Finland.  Ba-  }  n  "u    ' 
sin  of  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia. 

II.  Southern  inclina- 
tion of  Finland.  Wester 
oflngria.  Basin  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland. 

III.  Western  declivi-  m  ti„.  .  ^^  ti„„, 
ty  of  the  central  chain  i  2?^*°*  ^"^  ""°*» 
of  Russia.  (Niejnen, 

'Vistula, 

IV.  Northern  declivi-    5^» 

ty  of  the  Sudetes  and  i  q?!!   "* 
Carpathian  mountains.    W|.-»V-|    * 

^Netza, 

i  Sweden!"'"'"  '**"*'  "^i  <*"«*«"  of  different  lakes. 
I.   Southern  inclina-^  m,^^^ 

east  of  Denmark,  &c.    J      ^®°*'' 

(  Elbe, 
Saale, 


aoo 

480 
310 

150 

240 
258 
294 
180 


III. 

NoKTH 
8lA. 


\ 


II.  Northern  declivi- 
ty of  the  Sudetes  and  the 
Uercynian  mountains, 
or  northern  Germany. 


III.  Western  part  of 
Germany,  northern  of 
Swisserland,  eastern  * 
and  northern  of  France 
and  Holland. 


Spree  and  Havel^ 

We$tr^ 

AUer^ 

EtnSf  • 

Rhine,    . 

Reusa 

^et^ar^ 
Mein, 
Moselle, 
lAppe^ 
Mouse, 
(^  Scktldiy 


420 
450 

500 
300 
150 
450 
330 
150 


270 

375 

570 
180 
225 
300 
135 
210 
670 
145 
144 
150 
330 
348 
120 
360 
204 
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TtMc  amtinued. 

Inclinations.  Rivera. 

IILNoETB  f     IV.  Eastern  part  of^  J***"®*'„     , 
Sea,  con-    -{  Great  Britain.  <  Trent  or  Humber, 

I  V.  Western  of  Norway.    Torrents. 

I.    Western  side   of?  a 

Groat  Britain.  J  Severn, 


IV.  EuEO- 

PBAK 
PAET8   OF 
THE   At- 

liASTTIC. 


III.      The    British 
Channel  north-west  of  < 
France. 


IV.    Western  part  of 
France. 


V.  Medi- 

TEEEANE- 
Alf.— FlEST 
BASIN,  Eu- 
FEAN  PAET 


:i 


IL  Western  of  Ireland.    Shannon, 

SonnCf        . 
Seine, 

Loire, 
jiffter, 

.  Vienne^ 
CTiarefUef    . 
Garonne, 
Dordognt^ 
Lot^ 
Tam^ 
^  Adour, 

i  Small  rivers. 

V.  North  of  Spain.    JjJ^ 

f  Esla, 
TTagus, 
!  Ouadiana, 
I  GuadaJquiver, 

Segura, 

Xttcar, 

Ebro, 

,  Segra, 

r  Rhone, 

I  Saone^ 

II.  South  of  France.  <  Douh$, 

hertf 

{  Duranctf 

III.  Western  declivi-  )  Amo, 

[ties  of  the   Appenines  >  Tiber, 
and  their  branches.        )  VoUurno, 


VI.  West  of  Spain. 


I.  East  of  Spain. 


^     I.   Eastern  declivity  }  /%/!.«• 
of  the  Appenines.        -"^Wanto, 


CourM.— Mil^i^ 

180 

J80 

90 


180 

dio 

90 
390 
210 

90 
540 
210 
180 
180 
150 
345 
310 
180 
180 
180 

165 
365 
135 
480 
420 
300 
150 
210 
210 
375 
210 
390 
210 
195 
135 
120 
105 
180 
90 

90 


*_'  "'       II.  South-east  decli 


ATIC. 


vity  of  the  Alps. 


fPo, 

1  Tanaro, 


Jldda^ 

Oglie, 

^  Adigfy 


375 

90 

and  lake  Tessino,  120 

150 
98 

225 
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VI.  Adri- 
atic, CMI- 
Hnued. 


VIL  Se- 
cond   Ba- 
sin OF  TBS 
HiDITXR- 
KAffSAlf. 


< 


TMe 


Inclinations.  RiverB. 

Course  •— 

III.  Southern  part  of?  Mireniaf 
Dalniatia.  \  Bojfano  and  Moracaa 

IV.  Western  inclina- 1  Northern  Ikotna^ 
tion  of  Heoius,  )  Voiouasa, 

I.  Southern  side  of)  j|f....,n^#^^^ 

II.  Archipelago,Elast-  1  Fardar  or  t^W, 
em  and  Southern  re-f  Jlfari6fa  or  He6ri««, 

Sions  of  Greece,  Mace-  ^  Stiymon, 
onia,  &c. 


jPeneus, 
'Danube, 

itere, 

/nn, 

itforoiMi,  in  Moravia; 

ofthe  Alps,  southern  of;  j£^* 


I.   Eaaten  deeliTity 


the  Siidetes  and  Carpa- 
thian mountains. 


vin. 

Buck  Sea. 


II.  Southern  part  of 
Russia  and  central  Po-. 
land. 


JlniiTi 
iSSiire, 

JwrouNii  ID 
Theisse, 
Marescfay 

Seretkj 
,  Pruth, 
'  Dneister, 

Dneiper, 

Sem, 

Dunoj 


III.  Basin  of  the  S«aify?{r 
of  Azof,  fouthem  incU-^  jj^Wi 


nation  of  Russia. 


V 

0 


IX.  Ba- 
sin or  THB 

Caspian 

Sea. 


I.  Southern  declivity 
of  central  Russia,  south-  ^ 
em  and  eastern  of  the 
Ural  mountains. 


Medwidiza, 
f  Donetz,    . 

Wolga, 

Malogaf    . 

Occa, 

Kliasma^ 

Wetluga, 

Suba, 

Kaura, 

Wiatka, 

Bielaia, 

SamarOj 

Ural  or  Jaik,  the  boun- 
dary of  Europe  on 
the  eaM, 


Miles. . 

190 
190 
180 
190 

190 
90 

996 

988 

170 

90 

1710 
190 
180 
940 
150 
165 
360 
995 
3d0 
910 
495 
330 
300 
300 
390 
480 

1050 
510 
910 
300 
490 

1080 
300 
300 
490 

9040 
970 
630 
970 
390 
330 
780 
450 
360 
300 
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EVBOPK. 


BOOK 
ZCIV* 


SUPERFICIAL  EXTENT  OF  DIFFERENT  BASINS. 


Basin  of  the  Wolga, 

Danube, 

— Don, 

Dwina, 

Rhine, 

•  Vistula, 

Elbe, 

• •  Loire, 

— Oden, 

^— ~-  Douro,    • 
■  Garonne, 

Po, 

Tagus, 

Seine, 


•  German  Square  MUti« 
90,154 

14,423 
6,088 
5,890 
3,598 
3,578 
2,800 
2,378 
2,073 
1,638 
1,443 
1,416 
1,357 
1,236 
SL®  ^*^ff- 'Table  is  taken  from  Lichenstein's  cosmography,  vol.  i. 

p.^.    The  author  contrasts  the  superficial  extent  of  these  basins 

With  that  of  others  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

D-  •      r^i-     A  t.  German  Square  Miles. 

Basin  of  the  Aby,  ....         63,775 

Saghalien,  .  ."  .  .  53,559 

St.  Lawrence^  62,330 

'■ Amazons,  ....  88,305 

La  Plata,      ....  71,665 

HEIGHT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  MOUNTAINS  IN  EUROPE. 

UEAL   MOUlfTjkllfS. 

Feet. 

6,715  5??^^?«*»« 
'       ;  Caspian. 

Jdem, g  g32  S  above  the 

Tanairai  i  Ocean. 


Fawdinskoi  Kamen, 


Thalian  chain. 
Western  Nor-<^ 
way. 


8CAirDllfAriA?f    MOUZTTAIirS. 

Guta-field, 

Glacier  of  Hallingdal, 
Gousta,     . 

Folgefond, 

Fille-field, 

Suletind, 

Sogne-field, 

Lang-field, 


C  Hagelstan's 
5,220  <  physical 

f  map. 
6,470 

5,413  \  P^^^^^ 
I  snow. 

7,238 

6,425 

5,884 

7,862  Glacier. 

7,216 
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Western  Nor- 
wajr,  continu" 
td. 


f  Snee-Brcsenar, 

j  Snow  Dome, 

J  Elevated  base  of  the  chains 


ILaurdal, 
Johnsknude, 


Dofrioe  chain. 
Ceotral  Nor- 
way.   North- 
west of  Swe- 
den. 


Passage  of  Lessoe, 

Dofre, 

Passage  of  Jerken, 


Feet. 

6.396 
3,198 

3,524 

2^864 

2,558 
7,427 
5,295 


BOOK 

xoir. 


Snee  Hoettan,  or  Snow  Hat,  8,887 

KcBl  field,  2,837 

Tran  field,  ,  6,441 

Syltfiel4,  7,071 

Areskuta,  5,163 


Eastern 
extremities 
of  the  base. 

Glacier. 

According 
io   M.  Ea- 
rn arok 
7,523. 


Extremity 
of  a  secon- 
dary chain, 
Omissioiis. 


The  SeTemoi, 
or  Sevous,  be- 
tween Norway 
and  Sweden. 


i  supposed  to 
be  higher. 


Maritime 
chain  of  Lap- 
land. 


Mountnins  of 
Southern  Swe- 
den. 


▼OU  TI. 


Sulttelma,  (Lapland)  6,760 

Saulo,  4,081 

Tulpayegna,  4,301 

Linayegna,  6,064 

Swucku,        .  5,135 

Transtrand,                         .  3,513 

Mount  Seva»  1,066 

The  desert  of  Swartburg,  1,918 

Island  of  Waag,  Glacier,  4,264 

Hurd,  4,264 

Joke  field,  (Peninsula)  4,370 

Storvands  field         .  3,837 

Seyland,  (Island  of)  Glacier  4,155 

Voriedader,  3,943 

Rastekaisa,  3,837 

Cape  North,                       .  1,570    . 

Lake  of  Foemund,  chain  of  the 

Dofrines,  2,258 

Mios,  Middle  of  Norway,  514 

Silian,  middle  of  Dalecarlia,  689 
Stor,  central  plain  of  Jemptland*  1,071 

Torneo,  (Lapland)  1,491 

Kinekulle,  (West  Gothland)  983 

Lake  Venner,  156 

LakeVetter,  313 

Talberg,  (Smoland)  1,100 

Ramsgilla,  (Idem.)  1,145 
Lakes  of  Wexiee,  from  4,264  to  5,330 

Island  of  Bornholm,  417  Oersted 

4 
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BRITISH    MOUATAIffS. 


Ben  Nevi0, 

Cairngorm, 

Benwyves, 

Benmore,  • 

BenlawerSy 

Benvoirlichy 

Benlomond, 

Cheviot, 

Cross-fell,  (Cumberland) 

Helvelly, 

Snowdon,  (Wales)         : 

Schiballien, 

Black  larg, 

Benledi,   <  .  •  • 

CaderldriSy 

Skiddaw, 

Macgellicuddy's  Reeks,  (Ireland) 

Sliebh-Donard, 

Chroug  Patrick, 

Mangerton, 

Goat  Fell,  (isle  of  Arran) 

Snea  Fell  (Isle  of  Man ) 

Summit  of  Hoy  Island,  (Orkneys) 

Mount  Skaling,  (Feroe  Islands) 

St.  Ki]da,(  Island  oQ 
Ronaberg,  (Shetland  Islands) 


4,380  Jameson,  &e. 

4,317 

3,709 

3,903 

4,015 

3,300 

3,340 

2,682 

3,390 

3,055 

3,571 

3,281 

2,370 
3,009 
2,914 
3,022 
3,404 
2,786 
2,666 
2,700 
2,865 
2,004 
1,700 
2,200 
1,800 
3,944  doubtAiJ. 


CCVKNNKSr 


Mount  Merin,  source  of  the  Loire, 

Marguerite, 

Lozere,        .... 

Puy  de  Montoncelle, 

Pila,  (near  Lyons) 

La  Croix  Touttee, 

Mountains  of  Charolais,  ' . 

Mount  Salvy,  (near  Rbodez) 

Rhodez,  ... 

Alby, 

Cautal, 

Puy  Mary, 

Mount  Courlande, 

Puy  du  Dome, 


*  • 


5,820 
4,994 
4,887 
4,266 
3,953 
3,245 
2,301 
2,712 
2,194 
799 
6,093 
6,113 
5,410 
4,842 
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Pay  Mftreith, 
Puy  de  Saucy,  (M.  d'Or) 
Puy  Feirand, 
Poy  FaiUet, 

The  town  of  Clermont, 
»    ■  Limogea, 
■  Bourgea, 

—  Orleana, 

Auxerre, 


5,160 

6,330 

6,112 

5,748 

1,342 

925 

515 

382 

483 
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Maladetta, 

Idem, 

Mount  Poaatz, 

Mount  Perdu, 

Vignmale, 

Cylindre  du  Marbore, 

NeouTieille, 

Breche  de  Roland, 

Pic  du  midi  de  Bagnerea 

Idem  de  Pace, 

Pic  de  Montaigne, 

Mount  Moncal, 

Mount  St.  Barthelemi, 

Canjgon, 

Idem, 

Port  de  Pinede, 

Gtvemie, 

Cavarere, 

Tourmalet, 

Col  de  Navaure,* 


11,384  j 

10,681 

10,952  j 

11,257 

11,002  j 

11,025 

10,200 

9,658 

9,594 

e,997 

7,794 

10,360 

7,584 

9,213 

9,127 

8,255 

7,648 

7,358 

6,135 

620 


Vidal    and 
Reboul. 
Gordier. 
Vidal    and 
Reboul 
Ramond. 
Vidal    and 
Reboul. 


Ramond. 


Caasini. 
Mechain. 
Ramond. 
Idem. 


Anti-Pyreneea.  < 


Iberian  Chain. 


SPAIN    AND    PORTUGAL. 

£1  Mulhacen,  (Sierra  Nevada)  11,812 

Picacho  de  Veletta,  11,217 

The  Alpujarraa,             .  9,168 

Sierra  ae  Gador,  (Alpujarraa)  7,870 

Cerrajon  de  la  Muerta,       .  5,358 
Sierra  de  Lujar  (south  of 

Grenada)             .  6,922 

^  Grenada,  town  of,         .  2,465 

( Sierra  de  Molina,               .  3,837 

Muela  de  Arias,             .  *  4,329 

1'  Pennagolosa,           •            •  2,404 

CoUado  de  Plata,           .  4,376 

S.  of  Espadan,       .            .  3,509 

Silla  ToreUoB,  ( Majorca )  5,11 3 


^  Clementa 
(  Rojas. 

Thalacker. 

Pluer. 

Rojaa. 

Idem. 

Idem. 
Belencourt. 

Antillon. 


2& 


soox 


Bierra  Moren 

DO. 


Chnin  of  the 
Taguf. 


SAImuradieh, 
Puerto  de  Key, 
Rapids  of  the  Guadiana,    . 
Foya,  (Alffnrva) 
Cape  St.  Vincent, 

rSan  Ildcfonso, 

Pennlara,  summit  of  Guada- 
I      rama, 

Madrid,  town  of, 

Estrelba,  (Beira) 
^  Idem,  . 

'  Gavinra,  (Minho)    . 
Pennas  of  Europa,  ( Asturias) 

froni  8,528,  to 
Passage  of  Lunada, 
GalUclan  chain.  <{  Estelln,  (Catalonia) 

Puig-se  Calm-Rodos,  (idem.) 
Morello,  (idem.) 
Montjouy,  (idem.) 
,  Rock  of  Gibraltar, 


2,437 

2,274 

J  59 

4,082    Fraozioa. 
d08 

6,679 

8,509 

2,630  Antillon. 

6,883  Franzini. 

7,647  Balbi. 

7,886 

9,594  conjectural. 
4,711  J.  Penaher. 
5,805  Delambre. 
4,044 
1,930 
671 
1,490 


Anti-Appenines.  < 
Tuscany. 


APFEMlfES. 

'Colmo  de  Lecco,  (Bochetta) 
Monte  Simone, 

San  Pelegrino, 

Aipe  de  Doccia, 

Monte  Barigazo, 

Basco  Lcmgo, 

Sasso  Simone, 

Monte  Amiata, 

Sienna,  (Town  ©f ) 
'  Radicofani,  .  • 

Viterbo,  (Town  of) 

M.  Soracte, 

M.  Cappanna,  (island  of  £lba) 

M.  VeiinO) 

M.  Sybilla, 

Sasso  d'ltalia, 

M.  Amaro,  • 

M.  Catria,  ^ 

M.  Pennine, 

Terminillo, 
,  M.  Cavo,  (near  Frosinone) 

!M.  Gennaro, 
Roca  di  Papa,    . 
VeauTiua. 
Epomeo,  (ialand  of  Ischia) 
Anacapri,     • 


3,390    Schow. 

HQ'VQ  S  Almanach 

^'^^  \  de  Genes. 

5,168 

4,413 

3,858 

4,451 

4,047 

5,792 

l,i:)3 

3,057 

1,339 

2,269 

3,637 

8,388 

7,502 

9,523 

9,134 

5,550 

5,167 

7,035 

4,188 

4,184 
2,376 

3.735  J  2:n^ 

2,518 
1,953; 
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M.  Balgario,  (near  Salemi) 

M.  Cairo, 

Sila,  (Calabria) 

Etna,  (Sicily) 

Pizzo  di  Case,  (idem) 

Caro  di  Mofera,  (idem) 

Portella  dell  Arena,  (idem) 

Piano  di  Troglie,  (idem) 

M.  Cuccio  near  Palermo, 

Guiliano,  (Eryx) 

M.  S;  Michael, 

Monta^nuolo,  (island  of  Fellcudi) 

Monte  Rotondo,  (Corsica) 

MoDte  d'Oro,  (idem) 


3,724                          BWOi 

^Al^            ^  ,            XCIV. 

4^940  doubtful. 

10,954. 

6,500 

6,248 

5,148 

4,956 

3,218 

2,194 

2,693 

3,050 

8,810 

8,746 

ALPS. 


Maritime  chain  between  Piedmont  and  France. 


Caoume,  (near  Toulon) 

8t  PiJon, 

Mont  de  Lure, 

Mont  Venteux, 

■ —  Cbarence,  (near  Gap) 

Le  col  de  Tende, 

Parpaiilon,  (near  Barcclonette) 

Siolane,  .  • 

Le  Col,  between  Maurin  and  Laclapi 

Coal-mines,  (near  St.  Oulp) 

Le  Chalol  le  vieux, 

Loucira,  .  ; 

Loupilon, 

Joselmo, 

Pelou  de  Valoumse, 

Mont  Viso  de  Ristolas, 

Mont  Viso,  (another  summit) 

Source  of  the  Po, 

Mont  Genevre, 

Col  de  Mont  Genevre,      •      • 

Cenis,  (Rock  St.  Michel) 

Passage  across  Mount  Cenis, 

Lake  on  Mount  Cenis,  • 


2,637 

3,230 

5,754 

.        7,235 

5,116 

5,818 

, 

8,954 

9,696 

ipiere. 

8,999 

:        6,907 

11,098 

.      14,436  doubtful 

14,128  idem. 

14,056  Farmond. 

13,860 

13,138  Morazzo. 

13,828  Do  Zach. 

6,466 

11,788 

6,223 

11,460 

6,773 

6,280 

CHAIlt   iSf  DAUPBINT   LIMITSP   BT   THE   RHONE. 


^ic  de  Pelladone, 
Chevalier. 


10,232 
8,742 
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BOOK    Richardierest 
xciY     GhamechftudOi 
*    Cardgrof, 


7,717 
6^860 
4,797 


CBAIN   or   MOUNT  BLAHC. 


Mont  Iseran, 

Valaisau, 

Passage  of  Little  St.  Bernard, 

Summit, 

Col  de  la  Seigne, 

Col  de  Bonbomme) 

Cramont, 

Col  de  Geant, 

Mont  Blanc, 

L'AUee  Blanche, 
Priory  of  Cbamonay, 
Le  Buet, 

Aiguille  de  I'Argentiere, 
Great  St.  Bernard, 


Passage  across  the  Great  St.  Bernard, 


Mount  Rosa, 

Mount  Cervin  or  Malterbom, 

Passage  across  Cervin, 

Breitborn, 

Road  across  tbe  Simplon, 


13,278  Welden. 
10,929 

7,194 

9,594  Sauasure. 

8,046 

8,027 

8,964 
11,275 

C  Saussure, 
15»766^Tralle8and 

(  Pictet. 
14,775 
3,463 
11,193 
12,804 
10,769 


7,966 

15,380 
13,974 
10,100 
12,800 
6,579 


Zumstein 
and  Wei- 
den. 


6A0DP  or   ST.   eOTHARO. 


Petcbiroa,  (one  of  the  summits) 

Pettina,  (idem) 

Fienda,  (idem) 

Passage  of  St.  Gotbard, 

Furca, 

Stella, 

Piz  Pisoc, 

Source  of  the  Rhone, 

Reuss, 

Tbe  Aar  near  Grlmselberg, 


10,529 

9,153 

10,180 

6,800 

14,040 

11,174 

12,792 

5,748 

7,088 

5,945 
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riltT  BXLTKTIAN   CHAIN  BSTWVIN   BEEN   ABB  THB  BOOK 

YALOIS.  XOXT. 


Griroselberg,  .              .              .          9,704 

Lake  of  the  Head  on  the  Grimsel,  .           7,067 

FiDsteraarhorn,  14,094  Tralles. 

ScbreckhorDy  .                   .                       14,038  Oriani. 

Wetterhorn,  .               .                  12,176  Tralles. 

PieschorD,  .                              .         13,325 

Eiger,                .  .               :                  13,076 

Monch,  (monk)  .                        13,571 

Junrfrau,  (Virgin)  .                  13,720 

Doldenhorn,  .               .          12,030 

Blamli,               .  .               .                 12,132 

Breithoni,  .               •               .         12,462 

PasBaffeofGemBii,  .               .                   7,378 

Oldenhoni,  .               ,               .            10,266 

Diablereta.         .  .               .                   10,732 

Deut  de  Morcle,  .                              .            9,541 

Niesen,             .  .                    7,820 


BXCOBD   BXLVXTIAN   CBAIB  BBTWBKB   BBRB  AND   VKU 

M«U,orn,  .  10.446  |f~*;«^. 

GaiJenstock,  .  .  12,068 

SusBenhorn,  .  .  11,629 

Spitzli,  .  .  .  11,389 

Titlia,        ....  11,416 


TBX  NOBTB-WXST   CHAIN  CONNBCTBD   WfTB   THK   ABOYB 

RANOB. 

SteiDberg,           .              .  0,950 

BiBistock,                    .               .  .          6,941 

Jauchlistock,        .               .               .  7,957 

Scbeinberg,                .               .  .           6,518 

Hoch-Qant,                         .               ,  7,258 

Mount  Pilaty  near  Lucerne,  7,546 


THE   NORTH-BAIT  CHAIN. 

SeUoflBbergr       •  10,408 

WoUenstoek,  8,612 

Wendiatock,  10,134 

Church  of  EngBltberg,  3,424 


32  ximops. 

BOOK 

XCIV.  TBIBD    HSLTETfA!!    CHAIIV  BETWKKIT  THE   FOUR   CANTONS   AVD 

■  THE  oaisons. 


Trithorn,  .  .  .7,754  P^"®'*"*» 

'  '       }  see  above. 

Ober  Alpstock,  .  .  .  10,918 

Crespalt,  ,  .  6,874 

I*«R«^ 13.858  5  S;X?^«f 

EASTERIf   ERARCH   TO  THE   EAST  OF   OLARIS. 

DoBdi,  .  .  11,765 

Ristenberg,  .  10,265 

Hausstock,  •  9,454 

HobeKisteo,         .  .  .  10^964 


BRAIfCR    PARALLEL   TO    THE    RHINE  AS    FAR   AS   THE 

LAKE    OF    CONSTANCE. 

Martinsloch,  .  ,  10,1  IS 

Scheibe,  .  .  .  9,986 

Twistols,        ....  10,418 

Great  Kuhfirst,  7,308 

Kamar,  .  .  5,772 

Hocbsentis,  8,111 

Leistkamm,  .  .  .  6,873 

Schnee  Alp,  .  4,301 

Silter  near  Appencellt  >  2,275 

Mount  Zurich,  2,385 


WESTERN  BRANCH  IN  CANTON  8CHWTTZ,  &G. 

Scbarhorn,  .            10,864 

Klaridenberg,  .                                    10,693 

Ross  Stock,  8,688 

Glamisch,  0,561 

Ruffi  or  Rossbergy  5,154 

Rigi,  6,050 


GREAT   RHETIAN    CHAIN.  (ORISONS    AND   TTROI*.) 

Passage  of  Airolo  at  Model,  7,192  near  Stella. 

Vogelberg,  .        10,286 

Muscbelhorn,  10,948  M.  Mayer. 

Aportbom,  10,956  M.  Adule. 


VHTSIOAX  GKOQBAPHT. 
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Forest  of  the  Rhine, 

• 

5,1126 

BOOK 

Berahardin, 

• 

10,137 

ZCIT. 

Tomb&horn, 

• 
• 

10,494 
6,310 

Passage  of  Splugen, 

Septjiner, 

■ 

,^5^Japproxima- 

LoDgiDO, 

f 

9,355 

Passage  of  the  Julier, 

• 

7,280 

Err,  summit  of  the  Julian  mountains, 

^a^SSSi!" 

Orteles, 

• 

12,859  Welden. 

Uocb-Theray, 

• 

12,439 

Platey  Rogel, 

• 

10,390 

Lake  Refen, 

• 

6,151 

Greiner, 

• 

9,380 

Scheneibergy  (near  Sterzing) 

• 

8,274 

Brenner, 

• 

6,463  M.  de  Bueh. 

Habicht, 

« 

8,793 

irOKTHERM   BBXTIAN   CHAINS. 


QnMWin^  Bavaria^  Salzbourg. 


Malizerberg, 

Kothehorn, 

Scesaplana, 

Kamm,  (near  Magenfeld) 

Cou«,  (town  of) 

Piz  Linard  from 


8,034 
9,487 
9,813 
8,101 
1,918 

12,800  to  13,850 


Vague  and 
incorrect  es- 
timate. 


CHAIN  BKTWEXN   TTIlOL   AND    BATARIA. 


Hochvogel, 

8,481 

Zugopitze, 

8,243 

Wctterstcin, 

8,122 

Solstein, 

9,706 

Almenspitze,           • 

9,684 

Watzmann, 

9,655  M.  de  Buch. 

Breithom, 

7,772 

LakeofZeffern, 

St.  Bartholomew, 

2,480 

2,029 

Town  of  Munich, 

1,191 

Ritisbonne, 

1,084 

TOL,   TI.                                       S 
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SOUTHERN   RHBTIAZf   CHAINS. 


Sasso  del  Fero  near  Lavenno,             .  3,290 

Pjzzo  de  Onsera,  3,206 

Lake  of  Lugano,                    .  930 

Como,                 .               .  636 

Milan,                     ...  517 


CHAIN   OF   YALLE-TELINO. 

M.  Gario  near  Bormeo,  11,756 

Legroucino,                    .  6|204 

M.  Lignone,  .                              8,666 

M.Baldo,  7,406 

M.  Magiore,  7,209 

M.diNago,  .                     6^10 

GREAT   NORICAN   CHAINS,   AUSTRIA. 

C  M.  MoU,  8Up- 
The  Great  Glockner,  13,713  <  posecl  to  be 

(  over-rated. 
Village  of  HeUigenblut,  (Carinthia)  4,484 

Hohenwart,  .  .  •  11,076 

Wisbach-Horn,  .  .  11,519 

Gross-Kogel,  .  .  9,700 

Taurn  of  Rauris  .  8,592 

NORTHERN   BOUNDARIES   OF   CARINTHIA. 

Hahe  Varr,             .  .                             11,334 

Rauh-Eckberg,  .                .                       7,831 

Wilden-Kogel,  .               .               5,813 

Salzburg,  (town  of)  .                       1,391 

Thorstein.  .  ».632  C  SfnMa'J^ 

Kappenkarfltein,  8,076  1  ^^  ^ 

Kalmberg,  .  .  .  5,986  \  ScUuiteT' 

Lakeoffiallstedt,  .  .  1.6«>(™Sotiter8.) 

Grossemberg,        .  .  8,932 

STTRIA   AND    LOWER   AUSTRIA. 

Summits  of  Winnfeld,  .                              8,583 

Hoch-Gailing,  .               .                      6,204 

Schneberg,             .  .               .                6,952 

Kahlenberg,  .                      1,433 

Semmering,  .               4,704 


u 
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I. — CARMAN  AND   JULIAN   CHAINS. 

XCIY. 


Veniee^Camiola^Croatia, 

M.Mar8ro,  5,038 

Source  of  the  Tagliamento,  .  4,412 


Piare, 

Kranneriegen, 

Torglow, 

Km,  to  the  north  of  Trieste, 

Suisnik,  or  snowy  mountaiii, 

Kleck, 


4,140 
6,227 
9,906 
1,580* 
7,056 
6,692 
5755 
Mount  Berdani,  4|374 

Biocava,  i  5,101 


II. — SUBALFINZ   RANOB   TO   THE   NORTH-WEST. 

First  Chain  of  Jura, 

The  Reculet,  .  6,177 

5?Je,  ...  6,151 

Chaaseral,  5,229 

IfkeofJoux,  3,202 

Mount  of  Or,  4,797 

Haasematc,  (Soleuro)  4,774 

Rothifluh,  4,610 

Moron,  (Delemont)  4,412 

Second  Chain  of  Jura. 

La  Sule,  (Bellelay)  .  4,406 

Gros  Taurean,  (Pontarlier) .  4,324 

Chain  between  Jura  and  Vo9gts, 

Mount  Sapeau,  2,902 

■ Hircey,  2,295 

ZORAT. 

Jlfottfilatn«  connected  with  the  Jilpa  of  Bern. 

Mount  Pelerin,  .  4,083 

Tour  de  Gourze,  2,936 

J^Cole,  2,888 

Uttf&nne,  (towBof)  1,668 
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XOBOPB^ 
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Tete  d'Oun,  • 

PressoDf 

Ballon  de  Guchwillier, 

Ballon  de  Giromagny, 

Ballon  d'Alsace, 

Haut  de  Honce, 

Grand  Ventron, 

Donneraberg, 

Hesselbergy  (near.Bingen) 


▼OflOBS. 


4,580 
4,266 
3,956 
3,516 
4,124 
4,400 
3,160 
2,556 
1,622 


COTB  d'0B|  &e. 

Mont  Mareiselois,  (Langres) 

Disjunction  of  the  rivers  near  Langres, 

Source  of  the  Seine, 

Top  of  Tasseloty 

Dijon,  (town  of )         . 

Feldberg, 


1,663  Schuckburg. 
2,548 
1,424 
1,962 
664 
4,901  Stein. 


Boelchen, 
Kandel, 
Kohlgarten, 
Lake  of  Eicben, 


BX.ACK  rOREIT. 


4,656 
4,168 
3,930 
1,561 


lUABIA,   &C. 


Strenberg, 

Rostberg, 

Castle  of  HohenzoUem, 

LakeofThun, 

■  Sempach, 

Lucerne, 

Zug, 

■  Zurich, 
— -  Constance,     . 
Beat, 

— —  Geneva, 

■  Neufchateli 
— —  Brenne, 


2,958 
2,866 
2,794 
1,896 
1,694 
1,431 
1,405 
1,361 
1,160 
2,360 
1,208 
1,427 
1,412 


HEBCTRIO-CARPATHIAN  MOUNTAINS. 


Western  Carpathian  Alps. 


Ruska  Poyano, 
Oailuripi, 


9,912  Balbi. 
9,594  Idom. 


IPHTSICK    aSQQBAFHT. 
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Buthest,  (Traiuylyania) 

Idem,  (Wallachia) 

Lentschitz, 

Uenokar, 

Retiizath,  (high  valley) 

Kukuratzoy  • 


8,698 

6,892  M.  Lerchenfield. 

8,466, 

7,878 
8,507 
4,988 


BOOK 
XGIV. 


Ea$tem  Carpathian  Chain. 


KroDstadt,  (town  of) 
Sural,  (Szural) 
Budislaw, 


2,020 
7,591 

7,974 


CARFATHIAjr    MOUNTAINS. 


Gurabor,     • 

Pietrosz, 

KriwanofThureiz, 

Lomnitz, 

Krywan, 
Presiba, 
Green  Lake, 
Babia  Gora, 
Czerna  Gora, 


4,882 
7,274 
5,766 

8,096 
6,423 
5,047 
5,786 
5,116 


TBS    «E81irXE. 


Alt  Vater, 

Petersteio, 

Scarce  of  the  Little  Oppa, 

Rackschai 

Baude, 

Brunei, 

Lisea  Hora  near  Teschen, 


A  Qt^  S  ^^*  Kalupa 
*'^'* )  and  Mosch. 
4,709 

4,3ao 

4,353 
4,784 
4,371 
4,546 


8UDETX8. 


Hohe  Eule,  (Glatz)    • 

Otterstein, 

SchDeeberg, 

Sturnbaube, 

Schneekuppe, 

Zobtenberg, 

Valfies  of  Galtz, 

Tafelfichte, 

Unehbergy  (Basaltic) 


4 


3,543 

3,366 

3,266 

5,052 

5,277    Gersdor^ 

2,460 

1,384 

3,715 

2,920 
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Lanscha, 
Anersberg, 

Fichielberg^ 


METALLIC  MOVRTAINB  OB  BETUBVBIIS. 


3,564 
3,148 
3,531 
3,926 


IIITBBIOB  OF  BOBBMIA. 


HoBltflch,  (Mittelgebirge) 

Donnerberg,  (idem) 
Vineyards  of  Melnick,  iie,       • 


2;673 
640 
Prague,  (the  obaerratory  of)  •  590 

Budweira,  (town  of )  •  •        1,353 

KreutBberg,  (between  Bohemia  and  Moravia)  3,175 
Rotachotte,  (idem)  •  •  1,513 

Brunn,  (town  of )  •  550 


A  OKO  S  Karmann  and 
'^•**'  \  David. 


HSRCTNIA9  MOU2TTAIN8|  BOBBMIAB  CHAIN. 


Postling,  (near  Idnz  on  the  Danube) 

Steinberg,  (rock  of) 

Ploeckenstein,  .  • 

Hohensthein,  .  • 

Rhoen,  (Bohemia) 

Lusen, 

Source  of  the  Moldava,     • 

Rucheli 

Arber,  • 

Schneiberg,  (Franconia| 

Fichtelberg,  (Franconiaj 


1  MIA  5  Kermaim  aiid 

*»^^  i  David. 

3,495 

4,450 

4,385 

3,484 

4,578 

4,064 

4,844 

4,830 

3,693 

3,855 


HBBCTNIAIf   MOUNTAIBB,  NOBTHBBB   ABD  WBSTEBB   CHAIBS. 


Beerberg,  • 

Schneekopf^ 
Ineelberg, 
Observatory  cf  Seeberg, 

Brocken  or  Blocksberg, 

Bruchberg, 
Winterberg,  I 

Krentzberv, 
Dammersfeld, 
Meisner,  (Basaltic) 
Feldberg, 


1,290 


Tba- 


3,318 

3,848 

3934 

3,W    HeUer. 

3,336 

3,775 


of   the 


FSTSICAIi  OBOGBAPHT. 
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eaoUP  OF  WB8TB&WALD. 


Saltzbiirger  Kopf, 


2,774 


BOOK 
XCIY. 


Ltwenbergy 


VOLCANIC   eaOUPy  BXIBXNBXReEir. 

2,020 


Hjlh  Veen  to  the  west  of  the  Biiine, 
Einelfidem. 


Marshy  ridse 
the 


The  Ardennes, 

Heights  in  the  department  of  the  Orne 

fix>m           •  9,00  to  1,066 

Cape  Stubbenkammer,  (Ragen)  •            600 

Periebexg,  (Mecklenburg)  682 

Galtgarbe,  (Eastern  Prussia)  540 

Himmelbierg,  (Jutland)  1,278 

Honts  Aree;  (Britanny )  •             996 

NoirB,(idem)  .               .816 

The  Seine  at  Paris,  108 


2,294  1  between 
J  Mouse  and 
f  the  Moselle. 

1,694 


HOriTTAINB  Iir   GaSECX. 

Mountains    of   Croatia,    &c.  from  6,396  to  7y462 

Orbelos,  north  of  Macedonia,  from  9,600 

Hemusy               .               .  .         from  6,376 

Olympus,                   •               .  6,522 

Athos,                  .               .  .                   6,778 

Pindus,                      .               .  from  7,460 

Monte  Nero,  (Cephalonia)  .                  4,264 
ligrestosowo,  (White  mountains  of  Crete)         7,572 

Psilorit,  (Ida)           .               .  .             7,674 

Vrisina,  (Crete)                 .  .                     2,824 

KentroSy  (idem)        .               .  .             8,665 

LasntOy  (idem)                  .  .                     7,462 

Mount  Jupiter,  (Naxos) '        .  .             8,360 

Cocyla,  (Scyros)               .  .                     2,588 

Delphi,  (Scopelos)                   .  .     ,        2,295 

Mount  St.  Elias,  (Milos)  .            '        2,556 

Idem,  (Paros.)      '              .  .            2,524 

Idem,(Thera)            •  .                     1,924 

Veglia,  (Astypalcsa)                 .  .           1,582 


See  above, 
to  11,730. 
to  7,462. 
doubtful. 

to  8,520. 

Sieber. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Gauttier. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 


HEIGHT  OF  BUILDINGS. 
Cross  of  St.  Peter's, 


Minster,  (Strasburgj 

Sommit  of  the  Pantheon  at  Paris, 


C  above  the 
536  <  base  of  the 

/church. 
463  Idem. 
365  Idem. 
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BOOK  XCV. 


EUROPE.— INTRODUCTION. 


Climaie.'^IHstribution  o/*  Jlnimals  and  Plants* 


BOOK       Xhb  inhabitants  in  different  parts  of  Europe  boast  of 
^^^*    their  genial  climate^  the  rich  produce  of  their  fields,  and 
'    .  are  sometimes  vain  enough  to  suppose  that  an  intellectual 

concerning  Superiority  is  in  a  certain  degree  the  result  of  these  natural 
climate,  fjiessings.  The  Spaniard  sits  under  the  shade  of  his  olivo 
tree,  and  is  thankful  that  his  country  is  rich  in  oil.  The 
Frenchman  talks  with  contempt  of  the  beer-drinkers  in 
Germany,  and  insists  gravely  that  the  mists  in  England  have 
some  effect  on  the  moral  character  of  the  people.  A  learn- 
ed Greek,  extolling  the  pure  sky  and  the  fine  figs  of  Attica, 
insinuates  that  a  clouded  atmosphere  and  coarse  fare  have 
impaired  the  intellectual  acuteness  of  the  Uliranumtanes* 
Travellers  may  have  spread  more  correct  notions  on  such 
subjects  among  the  higher  classes,  but  many  errors  still  ex- 
ist, Vhich  they  have  been  unable  to  eradicate.  We  con- 
ceive with  difficulty  the.  beneficial  results  attending  an  or- 
der of  events  different  from  that  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  observe.  It  may  perhaps  be  unnecessary  to  cite  the 
example  of  a  Sicilian  baron,  who  told  an  Englishman 
that  there  could  be  no  oxen  in  his  country,  since  grass 
never  grew  in  England  on  account  of  the  extreme  cold* 
But  some  well-informed  persons  cannot  easily  comprehend 
that  each  European  climate  has  its  advantages.    The  Itali- 
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an»  8birering  at  tbe  mere  mention  of  a  temperature  which  b<m>k 
freezes  rirere  and  the  arms  of  seas^  doubts  the  description    ^^^* 
which  the  Dane  gives  of  the  incomparable  verdure  of  the     * 
forests  that  limit  the  Sound.    We  ourselves  have  lately  seen 
two  French  travellers,  who,  having  unfortunately  observed 
the  nncultivated  state  of  some  Italian  districts,  condemned 
the  whole  region  to  the  sooth  of  the  Alps,  itsi  climate,  its 
edifices,  and  even  its  women^ 

Physicians,  in  the  innumerable  dissertations  on  their  Fatie  tto- 
science^  have  applied  to  all  the  regions  of  the  earth,  sonpie  |elroed4 
local  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  applicable  only  to  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  and  a  few  adjacent  countries.    The  natural 
philosopher  discovers  general  laws  to  account  for  phenome- 
na which  can  only  be  explained  under  certain^  modifica- 
tions.   The  more  numerous  relations  are  rejected,  because^        au 
not  having  been  suflkiently  observed,  they  cannot  be  sub- 
mitted to  calculation.    Thus  a  needless  erudition,  and.- a 
premature  science,  ill  adapted  to  illustrate  the  true  theory 
of  European  climates,  have  added  to  the  mass  of  popular 
errors.    The  peninsular  climate  of  Europe  is  subject  tocaaseio/ 
nany  more  exceptions  than  any  otiier  on  our  globes     Tbe  ^^^J^ 
distribution  of  solar  heat  is  certainly  the  chief  cause  of  the  maui. 
difference  in  European  climates ;  but  if  that  cause  existed 
only,  England  must  have  been  as  cold  as  Poland,  and 
France  as  Germany.    A  rapid  progression  of  heat  must 
have  commenced  at  the  forty -fifth  degree  of  latitude,  and 
its  effects  must  have  been  felt  at  Constantinople  and  at 
Rome.     But  astronomical  climates  are  modified  in  our 
part  of  the  world  by  three  loading  physical  causes.    Europe,  Modifie<f 
throughout  a  space  equal  to  almost  Uie  whole  of  its  breadth,  ^^  ^'^** 
is  contiguous  on  the  east  te  northern  Asia,  which,  from 
the  elevation  of  its  central  ridge,  and  other  causes  already 
indicated  in  this  work,  is  as  cold  as  North  America.    Tliat 
frigid  temperature  must  have  been  communicated  to  Eu- 
rope, had  our  continent,  like  that  of  America,  been  attached 
to  the  polar  regions.    The  same  consequence  must  have 
followed,  had  there  been  on  the  south  lofty  mountains,  or 
stable  land  like  that  of  Thibet    But,  as  it  is,  the  cold  air  Eattwi 
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of  Siberia  in  wafted  by  a  continoed  east  or  north-east  wind 
across  the  vast  plains  of  Russia  and  Poland.  Italy  is  shel- 
'tered  from  these  sudden  changes  of  temperature  by  the 
Alps  and  Appenines ;  and  in  all  the  countries  that  are  pro- 
tected from  them,  the  climate  is  less  rigorons  ;  thus  the 
>ine  flourishes  in  Bohemia^  and  in  Upper  Hungary.  That 
single  canse'^i^^odnces  remarkable  eflects  eren  in  the  norths 
the  climate  of  Christiana  in  Norway  is  rendered  milder  than 
that  of  Berlin  or  Warsaw,  and  much  more  so  than  that  of 
Petersburgh.  No  barrier  interrupts  the  east  wind's  course 
on  all  the  plains  of  eastern  Europe  ;  and  for  that  reason, 
one  half  of  our  continent  is  much  colder  than  the  western 
regions  under  the  same  parallels.  Greece,  althongli  pro- 
tected by  Mount  Hemus,  is  sometimes  exposed  to  the  winds 
of  Scytbta,  hence  the  great  inequalities  in  the  winters  and 
summers  in  that  country,  compared  with  those  of  Italy. 

If  the  cold  of  our  climates  is  rendered  more  intense  by 
the  winds  of  Asia,  the  opposite  effect  is  produced  by  those 
of  Africa.  South  and  south-east  winds,  which  warm  the 
shores  of  southern  Europe,  arrive  from  the  burning  deserts 
of  the  immense  Sahara,  and  the  arid  rocl^s  of  Nubia  and 
Egypt ;  these  sultry  blasts  might  be  still  more  oppressive, 
were  they  not  tempered  during  their  passage  by  the  exhal- 
ations which  rise  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  plagne  of 
Athens,  according  to  Hippocrates,  was  produced  by  a 
soutli  wind  ;  the  sirocco  which  advances  sometimes  to  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  diffuses  in  these  regions  its  baneful  in- 
fluence. The  great  prnjcction  formed  by  northern  Africa, 
from  which  the  numerous  chains  of  Mount  Atlas  rise,  de- 
stroys partly  the  influence  of  the  winds  from  the  Sahara  ; 
these  winds,  refreshed  and  cooled^  are  changed  into  zephyrs 
on  the  western  coasts  of  Italy.  But  Spain,  from  its  vici- 
nity to  the  African  continent,  and  particularly  to  the  de- 
sert which  separates  the  states  of  Algiers  from  Morocco^  is 
exposed  to  the  Solano,  a  sultry  and  unwholesome  wind  ; 
the  short  range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  affords  only  shelter 
.to  some  vallies.  Wo  may  conclude  that  the  African  winds, 
although  broken  and  modified  by  the  interposition  of  seas 
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and  monntainSf  warn  and  dry  the  whole  ma^s  of  the  Euro-    book 
pean  atmosphera  in  the  southern  portion  of  our  peninsula*    ^^^^ 
If  the  Mediterranean  were  broadery  or  the  range  of  Mount  '"*'"~^^ 
Atlas  higher^  and  the  snows  which  cover  them  more  dura- 
ble^ the  coasts  of  Greece^  Italjy  and  Spain  would  be  obscur- 
ed by  mists  and  rain,  but  the  trees  might  then  be  clad  with 
a  thicker  foliagOi  and  the  plants  adorned  with  a  fresher 
verdure.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  Africa  were  nearer  our 
shores,  or  the  chain  connected  with  Mount  Atlas,  lower,  the 
Mttthem  regions  of  JSurope  might  be  compared  to  Persia,  a 
country  in  which  the  cold  of  the  north  is  almost  contiguous 
to  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  south,  because  the  chill  winds 
from  the  ridge  of  central  Asia  encounter  the  sultry  blasts 
from  tbe  deserts  of  Arabia. 

The  third  leading  cause  which  modifies  our  climate  is  the  Oceanic 
vicinity  of  the  Atlantic  and  Northern  Oceans.  The  con-  •»*"«"*•• 
tianal  motion  of  that  immense  collection  of  water  along  the 
irestem  coasts  of  Europe,  prevents  the  ice  of  the  Polar 
seas  from  obstructing  or  evep  approaching  these  shores. 
Two  facts  may  enable  us  to  appreciate  this  advantage. 
Newfoundland,  at  the  50th  degree  of  latitude,  is  surrounded 
with  ice,  or  covered  with  hoar-frost.  The  climate  of 
Ireland,  Cornwall,  and  the  rest  oC  Great  Britain,  although 
humid,  is  temperate.  The  gulfs  of  Norway,  at  ten  or 
fifteen  degrees  higher,  are  almost  always  open ;  the  coast 
of  Greenland,  exactly  opposite  tliese  gulfs,  is  frequently 
rendered  inaccessible  by  barriers  of  fixed  or  floating  ice. 
That  movement  of  the  waters^ceases  beyond  Cupe  North, 
or  is  modified  by  local  positions  as  yet  im{)erfectly  known ; 
and  the  seas  in  that  part  of  Europe  are  blocked  with  ice. 

The  atmosphere  above  tbe  surface  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  Conflict  be« 
is  subject  to  regular  movements,  which  modify  the  climate  ^Irulme^ 
of  Europe  in  two  different  ways.  *  While  it  retains  the  cold  ^^  ^^^^^^i- 
temperature  of  winter,  it  is  often  attracted  to  the  Euro-  winds. 
pean  continent,  and  fills  the  space  of  an  atmosphere  rare- 
fied by  heat.    These  changes  happen  frequently  during 
oar  premature  springs,  and  that  sort  of  atmospheric  tide 
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is  tfao  general  canse  of  those  returns  of  wintert  disagreeable 
to  man  and  hurtful  to  plants^  hot  common  to  the  vrhole  of 
western  Europe,  particularly  to  the  north-west  of  France, 
Holland,  and  Denmark.  If,  after  sueh  a  Jlux  of  the  frigid 
and  moist  atmosphere  of  the  ocean,  a  dry  and  cold  east 
^ind  arrires  from  northern  Asia  and  Russia,  we  experi- 
ence that  rude  temperature,  the  fi*equent  recurrence  of 
which,  in  the  time  of  our  ancestors  the  Celts  and  Germans, 
was  partly  owing  to  the  uncultivated  state  of  their  coun- 
tries. Russia  and  Poland  are  now  better  cultirated  and 
reflect  a  greater  quantity  of  heat;  the  east  winds  are  pro- 
bably milder;  but  as  many  of  the  forests  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  England,  have  been  destroyed,  the  same  obsta- 
cles for  the  last  four  or  live  centuries  have  not  been  exposed 
to  the;Course  both  of  th^east  and  the  west  winds.  Thas  it 
may  bo  shown  that  the  climate  of  the  countries  situated  be- 
tween the  Pyrenees  and  the  Dofrines  has  become  warmer, 
but  at  the  same  time  more  variable.  We  are  also  enabled 
to  explain  why  the  vine,  a  plant  that  cannot  resist  the  sod- 
den changes  of  climate,  was  cultivated  during  the  twelfth 
and  even  fifteenth  century,  in  Lusatia  and  England ;  and 
by  the  care  and  patience  of  the  monks  succeeded  at  least  to 
their  satisfaction  in  sheltered  spots,  of  which  the  tempera- 
ture was  then  more  regular.  In  the  same  places  at  present, 
the  grape  never  arrives  at  maturity.  Other  plants,  better 
adapted  for  our  climates  and  the  sudden  changes  of  the 
spring,  have  been  cultivated  in  later  ages  in  the  northern 
pountriesH)f  Europe. 

The  influence  of  the  oceanic  atmosphere  varies  in  its  in- 
tensity and  character  according  to  the  latitudes.  The  same 
wind  is  salutary  and  agreeable  in  Portugal,  and  accumu- 
lates in  soma  narrow  Norwegian  gulfs  a  dense  and  unwhole- 
some air.  The  British  islands,^  wholly  exposed  to  the  cli- 
mate of  the  ocean,  are  liable  in  a  less  degree  to  the  sudden 
efiects  of  the  great  conflict  between  the  maritime  and  con- 
tinental winds ;  their  temperature,  always  variable,  is  nevep 
subject  to  excessive  heat  or  extreme  cold. 
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The  atmosphere  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  after  It  loses  its    book 
wintery  temperature,  is  driven  above  the  western  coasts  of    ^^^* 
Europe  by  sooth-west  winds,  the  coarse  of  which  may~T      ' 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  certain  modifications  of  a  general  wlodal^^* 
movement  in  the  air  from  the  tropics  to  the  poles ;  vapours 
then  fall  in  refreshing  showers,  fertilize  our  fields,  expand 
the  germs  of  plants,  and  fill  the  air  with  an  aromatic  fra- 
grance. 

The  spring  passes  from  south  to  north  into  western  or  Saccanbii 
oceanic  Europe,  but  never  quits  wholly  the  shores  of  the  ^1^^^ 
Mediterranean.  Its  appearance  in  the  north-east  of  Eu- 
rope is  fleeting  and  of  short  duration,  hence  result  several 
differences  in  the  great  European  divisions.  The  forests 
and  gardens  in  the  south  retain  always  some  degree  of 
life,  but  we  anticipate  in  vain  that  complete  and  rapid  re- 
suscitation of  nature  which  tal&es  place  in  northern  lati- 
tudes. iThe  tvestem  maritime  countries  possess  in  some 
degree  both  these  advantages.  The  inland  regions  con- 
nected with  Asia  exhibit  the  horrors  of  winter,  tlie  stillness 
of  frozen  lalccs,  ever-verdant  pines^  and  the  repose  of  ve- 
getation and  nature. 

The  three  great  European  climates  may  be  represented  Europ«aa 
hy  a  triangle,  of  which  the  three  sides  meet  at  Cape  St 
Vincent,  Cape  North,  and  at  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
On  the  first  side  the  temperature  becomes  lower  in  winter 
>s  we  advance  from  south  to  north,  and  on  the  second  it 
decreases  with  irregular  variations  as  we  approach  east- 
wards ;  on  the  third  it  remains  almost  stationary  as  we  pass 
from  south  to  north.  The  summer's  heat  is  subject  to 
other  general  laws  ;  in  the  north  its  intensity  is  augmented 
hy  the  length  of  the  day,  and  moderated  on  the  oceanic 
side  of  the  triangle  by  the  temperature  of  the  sea ;  it  be- 
comes oppressive  on  the  Asiatic  side,  on  account  perhaps 
of  the  sudden  transition  from  the  severe  cold  of  winter  9 
lutl J,  it  varies  greatly  on  the  side  next  the  Mediterranean, 
according  to  the  direction  of  winds  or  other  local  causes, 
N  diminishes  on  the  whole  towards  the  cast 
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BOOK  To  have  a  more  detailed  Tiew  of  the  oanaes  which  no- 
xcT*    dify  the  climate  of  Europe,  a  heptagon  may  he  substitQted 

•  "for  the  triangle.    The  first  side  may  be  drawn  towards 

Africa,  from  Gibraltar  to  Crete ;  the  second  towards  Tan- 
rus  and  Caacasus,  from  Crftte  to  the  sea  of  Azof ;  the  third 
towards  the  Caspian  and  the  deserts  in  its  vicinity ;  the 
fourth  to  the  Ural  mountains  and  Siberia ;  the  fifth  to  the 
Frozen  Sea,  from  the  Straits  of  Waygatz  to  Cape  North; 
the  sixth  towards  the  northem  part  of  the  Atlantic  OcetB, 
from  Cape  North  to  Ushant ;  and  the  seventh  towards  the 
central  part  of  the  Atlantic  This  septenary  division  may 
^  be  useful  in  classifying  almost  all  the  local  influences  which 
modify  the  continental  climates,  those  of  the  islands  miut 
be  considered  apart*  We  believe  that,  from  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  these  figures,  our  climates  may  be  better  hb- 
derstood  than  from  any  classificatbn  or  description. 

Eie^tioM  These  general  phenomena  depend  on  the  moTomentsof 
'  the  atmosphere ;  but  we  have  also  to  consider  the  effects 


8bow  iiM.  occasioned  by  the  elevation  of  the  sun.  Esmarck  observed 
that  in  the  north  and  north-east  sides  of  the  Dofrines,  on 
which  the  solar  rays  fell  obliquely,  the  snow  line  descended 
to  SOOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  on  the  soath 
and  south-east  sides,  where  the  action  of  the  solar  rays  was 
more  direct,  the  snow  line  reached  an  elevation  of  7000. 
Wahlenberg  and  De  Buch  calculated  the  limit  of  per- 
petual snow  in  the  maritime  part  of  Lapland  at  3300. 
It  does  not  fall  so  low  in  the  interior  of  the  countrji 
bat  that  circumstance  must  be  attributed  to  local  caoses. 
The  cold  winds  that  descend  from  tlie  Dofrines  render 
the  winters  of  Jutland  very  severe,  and  influence  alsoi 
the  climate  of  Sweden.  The  snow  line  varies  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  feet  in  Switzerland  at  the  46fth 
degree  of  latitude.  That  country  is  colder  from  the  great 
extent  of  its  mountainous  chain ;  in  some  ravines  inacceasi- 
hie  to  the  direct  action  of  the  solar  light ;  perpetual  ice  is 
observed  at  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  iD' 
mense  masses  of  ice  with  which  these  mountains  are  cover 
ed,  fall  sometimes  on  the  vallies,  and,  by  remaining  on 
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then^  occasion  conaiderable  variations  in  the  tempelratare.    book 
But  on  tiro  other  hand,  the  force  of  the  summer's  Ktat  de-    ^^^* 
stroys  more  rapidly  the  snows  of  winter^  and  the  increase  ^— — 
and  diminotion  of  ice  are  nearly  the  same  from  one  year's 
end  to  another.    The  snow  line  ^commences  in  the  Pyrenees 
it  8400  feet»  and  that  elevation  is  lower  than  we  might  have 
soppoaedy  from  taking  only  Into  consideration  the  latitude 
of  these  dlountains.    Etna  is  always  covered  with  snow  at 
the  he^ht  of  9000  feet^  but  it  may  be  believed  that  islands 
and  peninsulas  being  comparatively  narrow  and  of  small 
extent,  emit  a  less  quantity  of  heat 

Other  elbctSy  occasioned  by  the  height  of  European  Lerei  or 
coontries,  may  bo  shortly  examined  in  this  part  of  our^*°^ 
woric.  A  great  part  of  central  Europe,  on  the  north  and 
west  of  the  Alps,  desce^ids  by  a  continued  inclination 
towards  the  Baltic,  the  North  Sea,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
lie  natural  effects  attributed  to  the  proximity  of  the  pole 
are  counterbalanced  in  the  lowest  level  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  that  inclined  plane.  Normandy  is  not  much  ' 
colder  than  Burgundy,  and  the  winter  in  Denmark  is  not 
JBttch  longer  than  the  same  season  in  Bohemia.  Hardy 
plants,  tlio  oak,  the  mountain  ash,  tlie  Hme,  and  different 
kinds  of  grain  thrive  in  many  countries  in  that  part  of  Eu- 
rope, akhbugh  they  ai*e  removed  from  each  other  by  six  or 
seven  degrees  of  latitude.  The  descent  from  the  Cevennes 
and  the  Alps  towards  the  western  basin  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Gulf  of  Venice  is  very  rapid,  and  the  level 
rinlu  as  much  in  the  space  of  one  degree  of  latitude  as  it 
does  in  six  or  seven  degrees  on  the  other  side.  The  travel- 
lej  may  walk  on  perpetual  snow  in  the  morning,  and  lie 
down  in  the  evening  among  olives  and  myrtles.  In  the  ra- 
pid transition  from  the  climate  of  Lapland  to  that  of  Italy, 
we  cannot  expect  to  find  a  constant  temperate  zone,  and 
consequently  tlie  vegetation  of  that  zone  in  all  its  beauty. 
The  trees  of  the  north,  on  tlie  southern  sides  of  the  Alps,  do 
Mt  form  so  magnificent  forests  as  those  in  the  northern 
plains.  These  remarks  are  only  applicable  to  Germany, 
fnnce,  Lombardy,  the  Low  Countries,  and  Denmark ; 
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BOOK    tho  other  transversal  sections  of  Europe  present  a  very  dif- 
^^^*    ferent  appearance.    The  level  of  ancient  Poland  is  nearly 
uniform  in  the  line  formed  hj  Meme],  Pinsk^  and  Chenon. 
SarmaUan  The  climate  on  the  shores  of  the  Euzine  sea  and  those  o( 
P^<»«      the  Baltic  ought  to  differ  exactly  in  the  ratio  of  their  lati- 
tudes.   But  as  the  first  is  nearer  the  elevated  land  of  Asia^ 
it  does  not  enjoy  all  the  advantages  that  might  otherwise 
result  from  its  position.    Another  section  of  Europe,  taken 
between  the  White  and  the  Black  Sea,  by  Archangel,  Moo- 
cow,  and  Cherson,  exhibits  an  immense  plain,  whicli  rises 
gradually  towards  the  centre;  but  it  is  not  crowned  by  any 
range  of  hills,  so  that  the  cold  in  the  centre  increase  with 
the  elevation  of  the  level,  and  extends  freely  in  all  direc- 
tioni^.    We  observe  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the. sec- 
tion from  Petersburg!!  to  Astracan,  in  otiier  words,  the 
Caspian  sea  is  lower  by  190  feet  than  the  Baltic  and  the 
ocean.    That  difference  is  too  inconsiderable  to  occasion 
any  great  change  in  the  climate;  still,  however,  theten- 
perature  in  summer,  could  not  be  sq  high  at  Astracan,  were 
that  town  on  the  level  of  Moscow  or  Lemburg,  and  the  in^ 
tense  cold  which  succeeds  the  warm  weather  could  not  be 
so  severely  felt  in  a  low  plain,  and  at  the  46th  degree  of 
latitude,  if  these  countries  were  sheltered  by  a  chain  of 
mountains  on  the  north.    Such  are  the  principal  sections 
which  tend  to  modify  the  climate  of  Europe.    The  atrikin^ 
exceptions  that  the  Greek,  Spanish,  and  Scandinavian  pe- 
ninsulas present,  shall  be  afterwards  considered. 
iMchermai     -These  causes  which  influence  European  climates  explain 
'*        sufficiently  the  principal  phenomena  that   physical  geo^ 
graphers  have  observed.    M.  de  Humboldt  has  atten^pted 
to  reduce  them  to  geometrical  formula  in  his  method  of 
isoihtrmal  lines,  which  indicate  the  mean  temperatures  of 
summer  and  of  winter,  and  are  therefore  termed  isoiherical 
and  isohyemaL    That  method,  so  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  terrestrial  physics,  may  probably,  like  all  the 
others  of  that  distinguished  philosopher,  be  of  great  use 
in  geography.    But  the  application  of  it  cannot  as  yet  be 
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attenpted,  for  the  method  has  not  beeo  folly  exjilaiiied  by  book 
1(8  celebrated  inventor.*  We  shall  cite»  however,  an  xcv. 
esaraple.    The  uoHwrmoX  lines  in  the  north  and  in  tlie  ' 

centre  of  Europe  form  curves  which  descend  in  the  south  of^Ihe*  u". 
•8  we  advance  eastwards,  or  in  other  words,  the  mesui  thermal 
temperatore  of  the  places  in  the  same  latitude  becomes  |j,"^'^°  ^"* 
lower  towards  tiie  east    Thus, 

Upsalais 
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The  cause  of  the  diminution  of  temperature  in  the  two 
first  instances  must  be  ascribed  to  the  proximity  of  Siberia 
and  the  higher  lands  in  Tartery.  In  the  others,  the  same 
cause  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  higher  level  of  Bohemia  and 
Austria.  Thus  tliere  is  a  disadvantage  in  tiie  method  oC 
wtiiiTjfMl  lines  when  applied  to  elementary  geography^ 
for  it  unites  under  one  point  of  view  results  very  difibrent 
in  tlieir  nature  and  causes ;  it  abounds  in  apparent  irregu- 
larities, of  which  the  explication  is  not  unfolded.  Our  r^ 
marks  may  be  illustrated  by  another  example.  The  mean 
temperature  of  Lisbon  is  13,  and  tliat  of  Naples,  which 
lies  ip  a  more  eastern  and  northern  situation,  1S.5»  This 
anoinaly  is  easily  accounted  for,  if  it  be  recollected  that  Lis- 
bon is  influenced  by  the  oceanic  climate,  and  Naples  by  that 
of  the  Mediterraoean ;  these  two  places,  then,  cannot,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  method,  be  contrasted  with  each  other.  The 
climates  of  Gibraltart  Malaga,  Valencia,  Palermo,  Naples, 
Ksiae,  Athens,  Thessalonica,  and  Constantinople,  may  be 
conipared,  and  if  attention  be  paid  to  local  causes,  after  all 
the  requisite  materials  have  been  obtained  to  enable  us  to 
trace  two  isothermal  lines  between  these  points,  we  believe 
titat  they  might  form  two  very  irregular  curves.  TIns 
method  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  may  he  con- 

*  M.  d«  Humboldt  has  gWen  an  outline  of  his  theory  in  the  tranflactione  of 
^  Society  of  Axcueil,  but  he  intends  to  explain  it  more  fully  in  a  treatise  on 
elinatology. 

▼01.  VI.  7 
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BOOK   sldered  an  Ingenioos  theory*  nvliicb  merits  the  attention  of 
xcT.    physical  geographerSf  but  it  does  not  as  yet  afford  a  prin- 
■  ciple  of  classification  applicable  to  the  geography  of  cli- 

mates. 
Humidity       It  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  humidity  of  the  atmoii- 
BOfpiwre.  phere,  a  subject  not  less  important  than  that  which  has 
been  last  examined.    M.  Schow  fixes  at  25  inches  the  or- 
dinary quantity  of  rain  which  falls  annually  in  that  part  of 
Europe  on  the  north   of   the  Alps  ;    the  corres|M>nding 
quantity  on  the  south  of  these  mountains  is  calculated  at 
85  inches ;  but  it  is  very  probable*  if  the  snow  be  taken 
into  consideratiout  that  the  equilibrium  may  be  established, 
and  that  all  the  European  atmospheres,  in  a  period  of  three, 
or  at  most  ten  years,  is  subject  to  the  same  degree  of  ho* 
'  midity.    It  is  true  that  the  oceanic  climate  of  Europe  is 
sometimes,  as  in  1817,  more   than  usually  humid,  a  fact 
that  must  be  attributed  to  the  melting  of  the  floating  ice 
driven  occasionally  to  the  45th  degree  of  latitude.    The 
climate  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  from 
long  continued  south  winds,  subject  to  great  droughts; 
some  plains  in  the  Asiatic  climates  may  be  affected  in  the 
same  manner  by  the  dry  winds  fi*om  the  deserts  on  the  east 
of  the  Caspian  ;  but  these  differences  disappear  in  a  period 
of  no  very  great  duration.    M.  Schow  remarks,  correctly^ 
that  the  rain  descends  more  slowly  and  uniformly  in  the 
•countries  to  the  north  of  the    Alps  than  in  those  to  the 
south  ;  the  torrents  which  burst  suddenly  from  the  clouds 
in  that  part  of  Europe  recall  to  our  mind  the  phenomena  of 
-the  rainy  season  in  the  torrid  zone.    The  number  of  rainy 
days  in  the  north  may  amount  throughout  the  year  to  150 
or  160  ;  those  in  the  south  do  not  exceed  90  or  100.    If 
the  days  in  which  snow  falls  be  added  to  the  first  number, 
the  difference  between  the  two  climates  might  appear  still 
tnore  striking.    It  is  on  that  account  that  the  small  grami- 
neous plants  in  the  north,  which  are  fertilized  by  frequent 
and  gentle  showers,  have  so  rich  a  verdure,  the  absence  of 
^hich,  in  southern  countries,  the  Italians  confess  that  thej 
regret    From  ths  continuance  of  the  vernal  temperature 
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and  other  local  caases*  the  leaves  of  the  Fag^$  iflvaHca  book 
bare  that  pale  emerald  tint  which  the  same  plants  lose  in  xct. 
the  south.  — — 

The  steepness  of  the  ground  in  many  parts  of  southern 
Eorope  causes  the  rain,  which  descends  in  torrentSt  either 
to  flow  too  rapidly  or  to  remain  stagnant;  hence  .the  num- 
ber of  fertile  fields,  naked  rocks,  and  uncultivated  marshes 
at  the  base  of- the  Appenines,  Olympus,  and  Parnassus. 
The  lands  in  the  north,  though  less  fruitful,  are  at  least 
more  equally  watered,  and  retain  longer  their  strata  of  ve- 
getable mould. 

If  the  heat  accumulated  in  the  long  days  of  summer,  and 
the  more  regular  distribution  of  rain  be  considered,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  the  countries  in  the  north-west  of  Europe 
possess  advantages  relative  to  climate,  equally  great*,  though 
difierent  from  those  in  Italy  anil  Greece.* 

Europe  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  more  healthy  than  any  Salubrity 
otiier  portion  of  the  earth.  The  fevers  common  in  the°^^*  **'' 
marshes  on  the  banks  of  the  Don,  in  the  Bannat  of  Temes- 
War,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  in  the  island  of 
Walcheren,  the  pestilential  vapours  in  some  Sardinian  val- 
lies,  and  the  unwholesome  fogs  near  some  Norwegian  gulfs, 
are  only  local  evils.  Other  epidemic  diseases,  such  as  the 
plague  in  Turkey,  the  yellow  fever  in  Spain,  and  the  plica 
of  Poland,  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  natural  causes,  but  to 
the  defects  of  governments  or  the  habits  of  the  people.  We 
are  unable,  from  our  ignorance  of  medicine,  to  classify  the 
prevailing  diseases  of  Europe,  according  to  tlie  three  great 
divisions  of  the  eastern,  western  and  southern  climates* 
Such  a  subject  might  merit  tlie  attention  of  physicians ;  but 
it  may,  however,  be  affirmed,  that  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
men  who  lead  a  frugal  life  arrive  sometimes  to  a  very  ad- 
vanced age.  Instances  of  this  sort  are  as  numerous  on  the 
mountains  of  Sicily  as  on  those  of  Norway.  The  physical 
strength  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  north  and  in  the  south  of 

*  Schow^f  comparison  between  tht  north  and  the  south  of  Europe.    Co- 
ptBhtfeD,  1832. 
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Earope^  does  not  appear  to  m  to  vary  in  the  ratio  of  cH* 

XCY.    Biatoif  but  according  to  tlie  origin  of  different  races. 

~  European  plants  arc  subject  to  tlic  influence  of  three  prc- 

of^^e^''^°  vailing  climates.    The  tein|ierature  of  the  north  of  Europe 

<^^^*<^     is  not  fatal  to  plants  i;v*hich  perish  under  the  same  parailfl 

in  every  other  corresponding  part  of  our  globe;  thusdif* 

ferent  kinds  of  grain,  particularly  barley  and  oatSy  are  cul* 

tivated  in  Norway  at  the  70th  degree ;  whilst  in  the  oppo« 

site  coasts  of  Anierica»  such  cultivation  ceases  at  the  52d. 

The  other  gramineous  plants  which  cover  the  meadows  of 

Europe,  grow  in  the  northern  regions  of  America,  but  never 

appear  in  the  same  luxuriance. 

Trees  are  never  seen  in  every  other  part  of  the  world  at 
the  60th  degree  of  latitude;  in  Europe  the  fir  and  the  pine 
rise  to  a  great  height ;  and  the  tender  beech  which  adorns 
the  forests  of  Russian  Poland  at  the  50tli  or  51st  parallelf 
grows  in  greater  perfection  in  Norway  at  the  59th.  The 
Italian  laurel  thrives  in  the  open  air  on  the  western  coasts 
of  France,  and  some  regetables,  which  were  until  lately 
believed  to  be  confined  to  Portugal,  have  been  transplanted 
on  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth.  Many 
plants,  however,  require  a  warm  and  dry  climate;  thus,  if 
we  set  oat  from  the  departments  of  Gironde  or  Charente, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  vine  succeeds  in  the  interior  of 
the  Continent,  or  in  that  part  of  it  which  does  not  extend  to 
the  50th  degree. 
Vetetaiiott  Two  distinct  phenomena  mark  the  influence  of  the  Asia- 
Aiiaue^*  tic  climato  on  the  vegetation  of  Europe.  The  length  of 
tiiiDftte.  winter  in  the  north  and  the  centre  of  Russia,  is  fatal  to 
several  trees  and  plants  which  thrive  under  tl^e  same  paral- 
lels in  Germany  and  Scandinavia.  To  observe  correctly 
the  l^lora  of  Denmark,  Mecklenburg  and  Holstein,  we  most 
descend  towards  Kiow>  Orel,  and  the  Ukraine.*    In  these 

*  The  Ornitbogalum  luteum  el  nutans^  the  Oenothera  blennit,  the  Ranancii- 
)at  lanuginosut,  the  Cytisue  laburnum  et  nigricans,  the  Dianthus  superbus,  the 
fiyacinthui  comosus,  the  Cornut  eanguinea,  the  Cyperui  fuscus,  the  Panicum 
eangumale,  the  Feituca  fluttane,  the  Pinipinella  anitum,  and  the  Brastica  rapa 
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eovntriest  the  cnltare  of  ^beat  la  certainf  and  the  oak  ar*    book 
riven  at  perfection.    But  on  the  other  hand,  the  plants  of    ^^^' 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and  even  of  Lapland,  are  not 
oflknown  in  Lithuania  and  in  central  Russia,  under  a  par- 
allel comparatively  low ;  thus  the  lichen  of  Lapland  is  fro* 
qoently  seen  in  the  plains  at  the  54th  degree. 

Such  are  the  modifications  produced  hy  the  Siberian  cU*  ^^^^^ 
fflate.  But  the  sandy  and  saline  plains  which  bound  £u«  aQcUoiate. 
rope  towards  tbe  Caspian  sea,  are  influenced  by  the  dry 
and  sometimes  burning  winds  that  blow  from  the  deserts 
which  bound  Bocharia  on  the  north,  and  surround  the 
Aral  lake.  To  that  cause,  and  to  the  quality  of  the  soil, 
iBttst  be  ascribed  tbe  absence  of  the  European  forests  to- 
wards the  Don,  the  Lower  Wolga,  and  the  Ufa.  A  scanty 
Tegetation  consisting  of  saline  plants  or  lowly  shrubs^ 
covers  these  dismal  plains. 

The  third  side  of  the  European  triangle  presents  to  the  Vegetation 
African  climate  a  series  of  declivities,  terminated  on  ^^dii^ant^ 
north  by  a  very  lofty  chain  of  mountains.  The  vegetation  on  ciioiate. 
of  that  part  of  Europe  is  confined  to  a  range  of  coasts  and 
to  some  peninsulas  and  islands  in  the  south.  Tbe  traveller 
who  enters  these  regions  for  the  first  time,  views  with  do* 
light,  landscapes  that  are  never  seen  in  the  finest  countries 
to  the  north  of  the  Alps.  The  vine  entwined  round  the 
elm,  forests  of  olive,  almond  or  fig  trees,  and  the  majestic 
symmetry  of  the  cypress  are  the  first  indications  of  this 
genial  climate.  The  scarlet  flowers  of  the  pomegranate, 
the  elegant  myrtle,  and  the  fragrant  exhalations  of  oranges, 
obscored  under  a  dark  green  foliage,  convince  the  stranger 
that  he  is  in  the  garden  of  Europe.  Other ^  differences, 
thoagk  less  striking,  cannot  escape  his  observation  ;  the 
gladiolus,  the  varied  coloured  convolvulus,  and  the  narcis- 
8«8  are  seen  in  the  fields,  and  the  banks  of  streams  are  shel- 
^^  by  groves  of  the  rose  laurel.    The  cistus  grows  on 

^Bd  trrentit  mre  the  ipectei  which  ettabliih  a  remarkable  resemblance  between 
^  plaott  of  Denmark,  Volhynia,  the  Letter  Ruttia,  and  the  bankt  of  the 
^  Thie  analogy  to  pethnpt  to  bo  attribtitid  in  tome  lotpoeti,  to  the  aii* 
P^tiOM^fthoGothi. 
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BOOK  the  sides  of  calcareous  bills,  and  the  acanthus  among  tbe 
xcv.  ruins  of  ancient  buildings.  The  botanist  observes  species 
■""— "^  of  plants  wholly  unlcnown  in  more  northern  counties,  as 
the  p^oraUOf  the  cerdSf  and  the  biscemUa.  Different  fami- 
lies  abound  in  a  greater  variety  of  species,  as  the  aristolocbia 
and  the  malva ;  others,  as  the  medicago  and  anthyllis,  at* 
tain  to  a  greater  height  than  they  ever  reach  in  the  north. 
Some  of  the  grasses  and  seeds  exhibit  a  new  character ;  the 
flowers  of  the  Canna  saccharinOf  of  the  Lygeum  spartunif 
and  Laguru$  avatuSf  display  the  bright  hues  of  the  tropics. 
The  Arwnda  donax  is  almost  equal  in  height  to  the  bamboo, 
the  chamoerops  may  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  lofty  palm. 

The  plants  nearer  the  mountains  which  limit  the  hori- 
zon on  the  south  resemble  those  of  central  Europe ;  and, 
from  the  elevation  of  the  soil,  they  may  be  compared  to 
the  productions  of  northern  countries.  The  ultramontane 
blasts  strip  many  Italian  trees  of  their  foliage,  but  tbe 
shores  of  the  sea  are  covered  with  verdant  plants,  the 
laurel,  the  myrtle,  the  rosemary,  the  holm  oak  and  the 
lentisk. 
DUbraDco  As  we  advance  southwards  to  the  plains  of  Sicily  or 
the  Tegeta-  Audalusia,  the  vegetation  assumes  an  African  character ; 
tioo  of  the  iiie  stiff  foliage  of  the  aloe  appears  on  the  massy  trunk  of 
•aeu  the  Indian  flg  tree,  and  in  some  fields  the  slender  date 
tree  is  seen  waving  in  the  air.  But,  in  Greece,  the  atmo- 
sphere is  cooled  by  the  winds  which  descend  from  Hemos 
and  Taurus,  and  the  European  vegetation  is  modified  by 
that  of  Asia  or  rather  Caucasus.  The  eastern  plane,  tbe 
sycamore,  and  the  cedar  are  common  to  <4he  European 
and  Asiatic  '^hores  of  the  Archipelago  ;  and  the  linden,  tbe 
oak,  and  the  beach,  seem  to  connect  tbe  German  and  Car- 
pathian  forests  with  those  of  Caucasus,  which  are  separated 
from  the  woods  of  Russia  by  the  naked  plains  on  the  Don 
and  the  lower  Dneiper.  The  interior  ridge  of  Thrace  is 
not,  perhaps,  widely  different  as  to  its  vegetation  from 
Moravia ;  and,  according  to  modern  botanists,  for  every 
plant  in  the  Greek  Flora  that  is  common  to  Italy^  three 
are  common  to  Scandinavia.    The  orange  and  tha  olive 
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trees  thrive  in  some  sheltered  spots  under  the  rocks  of  Tao-  book 
rida,on  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  a  latitude  higher  ^^^* 
than  that  of  Lombardy.  — — . 

These  are  some  of  the  causes  which  characterize  the 
vegetation  on  the  three  sides  of  Europe ;  other  causes,  that 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  its  elevation,  are 
now  to  be  considered.  The  influences  which  particular 
soils  may  have  on  vegetation,  can,  in  the  present  state  of 
chemistry  and  geology,  be  very  imperfectly  determined. 
Such  influences  are  modified  by  too  many  mechanical 
causes,  or  by  others  wholly  unconnected  with  them.  The 
eSects  of  the  elevation  of  the  soil  may  be  more  easily  as- 
certained. 

Forests  of  birch  trees  grow  in  Norway  under  the  polar  LeveU  of 
ciiTle,  at  an  elevation  of  1483  feet    The  willow,  or  8alix  '•««^**»<^ 
ianigeraf  reaches  nearly  to  the  snow  line,  and  the  birch  is 
only  removed  from  it  by  a  distance  equal  to  924  feet.    In 
southern  Norway,  different  firs  thrive  at  the  height  of  SOOO 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  several  kinds  of  apples 
ripen  at  1000.    Some  vallies  exposed  to  the  sun  are  culti-     - 
Yated  at  the  height  of  1 800  feet 

Cultivation  is  not  continued  in  the  Sudetes  above  3300 
feet;  the  forests  in  the  Carpathian  mountains  terminate  at 
4200,  but  the  Pinus  pumUio  grows  at  the  height  of  5000. 
There  exists  probably  a  wide  difference  between  the  north- 
ern side,  which  fronts  Russia,  and  the  eastern  opposite 
the  Euxine  Sea,  and  the  southern  above  the  Hungarian 
plains;  but  these  differences  have  not  as  yet  been  suflSi- 
ciently  observed.  The  Alpine  forests  reach  generally  to 
an  elevation  of  5000  feet,  the  fir,  5500,  and  the  green 
aider,  6120.  Saussure  observed  the  Daphne  eneorum  at 
10,680,  and  Ramond  found  the  same  shrub  on  the  highe^it 
summits  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  heights  in  which  these 
trees  and  plants  flourish  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps 
are  greater  by  6  or  700  feet.  The  culture  of  grain  ceases 
aboni  the  level  of  7300,  and  that  of  the  vine  at  1700. 
The  lofty  trees  of  the  Pyrenees  are  seldom  seen  beyond 
6900,  or  at  most  7300;  the  Scots  fir  grows  300  feet  above 
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BOOK  them.  Few  obserrBtiofis  have  hitherto  been  made  in  aooth- 
xer.  ern  Spain  and  in  Greece.  The  Sierra  Nevada  in  parti- 
cular»  demands  the  attention  of  the  naturalist  from  its 
elevation  and  its  proximity  to  Africa.  As  to  peninsular 
Greece,  we  are  assured  that  the  tops  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  fine  trees,  but  no  inference  can  be 
derived  from  that  fact,  for  tlie  height  of  these  mountains 
is  still  unknown. 

Ortin.  The  same  subject  may  be  considered  in  a  different  point 

of  view,  or  in  its  relation  to  the  culture  of  trees  and  plants 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  man,  or  useful  in  the  em- 
ployment of  his  industry.     These  plants  are  commonly 

V  found  in  plains,  or  countries  of  mean  elevation ;  the  differ- 

ent kinds  of  grain  which  have  contributed  so  much  to  onr 
civilization,  ripen  in  the  whole  of  Europe.  Secale*  grows 
in  Finland  at  the  64th  degree  of  latitude,  but  yields  mors 
abundant  harvests  under  a  lower  parallel.  Wheat  is  culti- 
vated at  the  62d  degree,  but  thrives  between  the  S6th  and 
00th ;  its  ears  are  ten  or  twelve  times  lafger  in  Calabria 
than  in  Germany.  Maize,  which  has  been  brought  to  onr 
continent  from  America,  succeeds  at  the  50th  degree ;  and 
rice,  which  was  originally  imported  from  Asia,  grows  at 
the  47th.  The  potato,  first  introduced  in  the  year  1620,  is 
now  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  European  peninsula. 

The  Vim.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  vine  and  the  causes  which 
ba\'e  retarded  its  culture.  At  the  45th  degree  it  fiouriabes 
in  every  exposure  onwards  to  the  50th  $  it  decays  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  north  sea,  and  thrives  in  inland  coun- 
tries, if  their  climate  be  not  subject  to  great  variations.  It 
Is  cultivated  above  the  50th  parallel  in  Saxony  and  Bohe- 
mia, but  that  anomaly  is  owing  to  the  great  uniformity  of 
the  temperature ;  its  fruits,  not  sufficiently  warmed  by  the 
solar  rays,  are  comparatively  acid. 

«opi«  Extensive  plantations  of  hops  are  observed  beyond  the 

regions  of  the  vine ;  they  cover  a  very  large  tract  of  land 
dietween  the  50th  and  60tb  degree  of  latitude. 

•  Byt. 
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TliQS  A*om  the  distribution  of   tlie  alimentary  plants    book 
wbicb  we  have  mentioned,  some  inferences  may  be  derived     ^^^* 
Mncerning  the  different  Itinds  of  food  consumed  by  the 
people  in  Europe.    A  line  consisting  of  several  curveSf.boer. 
drawn  from  the  south  of  England  across  French  Flanders* 
Hesse,  Bohemia,  the  Carpathian  mountains,  Odessa*  and 
the  Crimea,  marlcs  nearly  the  limits  between  the  countries  in 
which  wine  or  beer  is  generally  drunk.    To  the  south  of 
the  same  line  bread  is  commonly  made  of  wheat ;  but  rye 
is  substituted  in  the  north,  and  in  some  southern  but  moun- 
tainous regions. 

The  countries  in  which  oil  or  batter  is  nsed,  may  be  se-  Oil  and 
parated  by  another  line  extending  along  the  Pyrenees,  the**"*^'*     ^ 
€evennes,  the  Alps  and  Mount  Hemus.    On  the  one  side 
the  ]ih8turage  is  better,  cattle  abound,  and  a  greater  quan* 
tity  of  the  food  which  tliey  supply  is  consumed.    If  there 
be  a  great  difference  in  the  physical  qualities  of  the  man 
who  lives  habitually  on  animal  food,  beer,  milk  or  butter, 
and  another  whose  ordinary  diet  consists  of  bread,  wine  and 
meats  dressed  with  oil,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  con- 
trast is  only  obvious  between  the  inhabitants  of  widely  dis- 
tant countries,  as  the  Spaniard  and  Italian  on  one  side,  and 
the  Swede  and  the  Russian  on  the  other.    As  to  the  in- 
termediate states,  tlie  effects  of  different  diet  are  not  easily 
discovered.    Wine  is  common  in  Normandy,  but  the  Nor- 
Qian  eats  as  much  as  the  Englishman,  and  the  Bavarian 
consumea  more  beer  than  his  neighbour  in  Suabia.     The 
food  of  the  lower  orders  has  been  much  changed  by  the 
introduction  of  the  potato ;  and  the  great  consumption  of 
tea  in  England  has  perhaps  diminisiied  that  of  beer  even 
among  the  common  people.    The  higher  classes  live  almost 
everywhere  in  the  same  manner,  and  elude  the  effects  of 
climate  by  obtaining  the  produce  of  every  land.    Many 
conclusions  wliich  have  been  deduced  from  the  different 
kinds  of  food  used  in  European  countries^  appear  to  us  un- 
satisfactory or  erroneous.^ 

*  Bonstetteoi  L'  Hommo  du  Nord  et  du  Midi. 
TOI.  TI*  8  * 
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BOOK  The  cberrj  and  the  plum  resist  the  seTerity  of  northern 
XCY.  climates ;  the  first  ripens  near  Trondheim  in  Norwaji  and 
Jacobstadt  in  Finland  at  the  63d  degree ;  it  is  seldom  seen 


Fruit  treef.jQ  Rossia  beyond  the  60th,  becomes  rare  in  Italy,  and 
grows  only  in  the  mountains  of  Sicily.  The  apple  floor- 
ishes  and  ripens  at  the  55th  degree,  hot  in  more  northern 
latitudes  it  hardens  suddenly,  and  never  arrives  at  matori- 
ty  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  transplanted  on  the  soatbem 
confines  of  Europe,  it  loses  its  flavour  and  agreeable  taste. 
The  gooseberry  and  other  fruit-bearing  shrubs  succeed 
rarely  in  the  south.  The  apricot  and  the  peach  have 
been  cultivated  with  great  advantage  at  tbe50tb  parallel; 
these  fruits  are  indigen6us  to  the  mountains  of  Ammi 
and  the  cold  provinces  of  Persia.  The  fig  ripens  beyond 
the  50th  degree,  but  the  countries  best  adapted  for  it  are 
those  in  the  southern  extremities  of  Europe.  Although 
the  olive  resists  the  'severe  winters  and  cold  winds  of  the 
Alps,  the  decay  or  frequent  destruction  of  the  plantations 
beyond  the  44th  degree,  shows  clearly  that  the  best  region 
for  it  is  that  near  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  below 
the  elevation  of  1200  or  2000  feet.  In  like  manner  the 
country  of  the  orange  does  not  extend  beyond  43  degrees 
and  a  half,  and  commences  in  Tuscany  or  at  the  Hieres. 
The  olive  plantations  near  San  Remo,  and  in  some  north- 
ern districts,  like  the  date  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bordighiera,  may  be  considered  local  exceptions,  accounted 
for  by  the  shelter  that  these  plants  receive  from  the  Appe- 
nines.  The  palm,  the  cactus,  the  aloe,  and  some  other 
plants  indigenous  to  the  two  Indies,  succeed  near  Lisbon^ 
in  Andalusia,  and  in  Sicily  below  the  40th  degree.  The 
sugar-cane  has  never  been  cultivated  in  Europe  beyond  the 
same  parallel ;  it  is  not  long  since  much  liUiour  was  be- 
stowed on  it  in  Grenada,  Majorca,  and  Sicily. 

hem  "*        "^^^  ^^^  useful  plants,  lint  ^nd  hemp,  may  be  raised 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe  ;  the  first  thrives 
'  best  in  northern  climates  and  its  culture  extends  to  Fin- 
land ;  but  it  is  seldom  observed  in  Ostrobothnia  or  in  Bus- 
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sia  beyond  Kostroma  and  Jurostan;  the  second -fioorisbes    ^qq^ 
in  Polandy  the  Russian  Ukraine,  Alsace,  Valencia,  and     xcv. 
Caldiria*    Cotton  grows  in  the  south  of  Europe,  but  does       ^ 
not  yield  such  harvests  as  in  America  and  India. 

We  have  considered,  in  our  account  o(  the  three  Euro-  Trees  and 
pean  climates,  the  general  distribution  of  trees  and  plants*  '^'"^'* 
The  fir  or  Finua  Me$  is  found  in  the  whole  of  Europe 
within  the  sixty-soTenth  parallel ;  the  loftiest  trees  grow  in 
the  north.  The  sandy  shores  of  the  south  are  covered  from 
the  forty-sixth  degree  with  the  sea  pine  and  the  Finns  pinea, 
the  latter  grows  to  a  great  height  and  forms  extensive  fo- 
rests on  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees  and  the  banks  of  the  Tagus. 
The  wild  pine  is  scattered  throughout  most  countries  in 
Europe  below  the  sixty-eighth  parallel ;  the  Scots  fir  or 
Piiwi  picea  is  seldom  seen  beyond  the  sixtieth  degree.  The 
common  oak  does  not  grow  in  Dalecarlia,  and  never  ar- 
rives at  its  ordinary  height  in  Finland  under  the  sixty-se- 
cond parallel,  it  decays,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  southeru 
extremities  of  Europe ;  the  Esculus  of  Pliny  supplies  its 
place  in  these  vegions,  and  adorns  the  picturesque  scenery 
of  the  south.  The  Buber  extends  across  Portugal,  Spain 
and  Italy.  The  beach  ceases  near  the  sixtieth  degree,  the 
lime  near  ilie  sixty-third ;  and  both  are  found  in  great  per- 
tection  towards  the  south  of  the  Baltic,  and  on  the  islands 
m  that  sea.  The  ash,  the  alder,  the  mountain  ash,  the 
bhick  and  white  poplars  never  arrive  beyond  the  sixtieth 
and  sixty-first  parallels. 

The  Fapulus  tremiUa  or  the  aspen  tree,  and  the  birch, 
extend  beyond  the  verge  of  the  Arctic  circle,  and  enliven 
the  solitary  regions  of  Lapland.  The  sorb  and  different 
kmds  of  willow  thrive  in  the  most  nortlicrn  districts ;  tlie 
light  seeds  of  the  larch  are  driven  by  the  wind,  and  take 
»K>t  near  the  line  of  perpetual  s^ow.  It  is  a  remarkable 
tact  that  the  large  elder  tree  cannot  resist  the  climate 
above  the  fifty-seventh  parallel,  while  the  delicate  lilach 
'isplays  ita  fragrant  flowers  on  the  hanks  of  the  Neva,  and 
among  the  dismal  rocks  near  Fahlun  in  Dalecarlia.    The 
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•  

BOOK   same  plant»  according  to  Haller,  exists  in  a  wild  state  in 
^^•▼»    Switzerland^  and  is  considered  indigenous  to  Europe. 

Mucli  care  has  been  bestowed  in  the  north  on  some  trees 


produced  ^'  ^''^  ^0"^''  9  ^^^  ^'^h  all  the  aid  of  culture  their  progress 
bj  cuitore.  has  been  slow.  The  Italian  poplar  reaches  but.a  little  way 
.  beyond  the  latitude  of  Denmark.  Tlie  eastern  plane^  and 
the  maple  tree,  which  arrive  at  such  perfection  in  Oreece, 
degenerate  in  the  north  oT  the  Alps.  The  FraxinuB  mam- 
mifera  appears  in  great  beauty  in  Calabria^  but  does  not 
succeed  beyond  the  forty-fourth  degree.    The  same  latitude 

I  may  be  considered  the  natural  limit  of  the  laurel,  the  myr- 

tlCf  the  mastich,  the  cypress,  the  terebinthinc  and  box  trees, 
all^f  them  flourish  best  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Medi- 

I  terrahean.    The  laurel,  the  olive,  and  the  vine  were  intro- 

duced by  Greek  colonists  into  the  Crimea. 

The  uncultivated  districts  of  the  south,  particularly  those 
below  the  fortieth  parallel,  are  covered  witli  thyme,  rose- 
mary,  jessamine  and  other  odorifei*ous  shrub8,,but  the  caper 

]  bush  is  almost  the  only  one  which  bears  fruit    The  rocks 

and  marshes  of  the  north,  or  those  in  particular  above  the 
sixtieth  parallel,  are  covered  with  many  fruit  shrubs,  as 
the  currant  bush,  the  Vitis  idaea,  the  MyrtiUus,  and  the 
Bubus  chamaemonis. 
ADimaJi.        The  animal  kingdom  in  Europe  is  still  less  varied  than 

I  the  vegetable.    The  same  animals  may  be  considered  com- 

mon to  the  southern  and  north-east  regions  of  our  conti- 
nent.   The  white  bear  and  the  blue  fox  appear  from  time 

I  i6  time  on  the  shores  of  the  frozen  sea.    The  rein-deer  is 

found  at  the  sixty-first  parallel  in  Scandinavia,  and  six  or 
seven  degrees  lower  in  Russia.  The  Marinata  lemnus  or 
lemming  continues  its  migrations  in  straight  lines  from  east 
to  west,  between  the  fifty-fifth  and  sixty-fifth  parallels;  the 
glutton  is  observed  in  thg  same  region.  The  elk  is  general- 
ly found  below  the  polar  circle ;  it  frequents  Lithuania  and 
even  some  parts  of  Prussia.  The  Arabian  sheep,  which  is 
common  to  the  same  countries,  is  distinguislied  by  the  form 
of  its  horns  and  the  coarseness  of  its  wool. 


OXIMATB.  $1 

Tho  naked  fdaim  that  bound  the  eei^  of  Asoph  and  the    BeoK 
Caspian  are  frequented  by  some  animals  common  to  Asia.    '^^* 
The  Bactrian  camel  pastures  in  these  lands,  rich  in  saline  -— — — 
herbs ;  the  Circassian  sheep  are  observed  near  the  Oca  and 
theDueiper.    The  Tartars  have  brought  to  that  part  of 
Europe  their  fleet  horses,  and  the  fierce  jackal  has  migrated 
thither  in  quest  of  prey. 

The  strongest  horses  and  oxen  are  found  in  the  great  and  in  the  cen- 
verdant  plains  \vhich  extend  from  the  Ukraine  and  Molda-  Inei  o?"' 
via  to  Denmark  and  Flanders.    These  animals,  have  proba-  £un>pe. 
biy  existed  a  long  time  in  a  wild  state.    The  urns  or  the 
our-ocbs,  (words  which  signify  literally  ancient  or  primi- 
ti?e  oxen,)  are  still  occasionally  seen  in  Poland.    We  ob- 
eerve  in  these  regions,  and  in  the  whole  of  central  Europe, 
a  breed  of  sheep  originally  the  same  as  that  in  Spain  and 
in  England,  but  it  has  been  improved  in  different  countries 
by  natural  or  artificial  causes.    The  ass,  which  cannot  be 
considered   indigenous  to   the  mean  European  zone,  has 
been  brought  to  it,  and  has  degenerated. 

The  wild  goat,  the  chamois  and  the  marmot  frequent  the  in  the 
great  mountainous  chains  of  Europe,  the  Alps,  the  Py-  ^*^'  ^* 
renees,  the  Cevennes,  the  Carpathians  and  Hemus. 

The  animals  tiiat  are  found  in  the  mean  zone  are  for  the  in  the 
most  part  common  to  the  south.  The  ox  and  the  liorse  in  '°"^*^' 
Italy,  if  they  be  well  fed,  are  as  stout  as  any  in  the  Ukraine 
or  in  Holstein.  The  Arab  horse  was  brought  into  the 
soQth  during  the  invasions  of  the  Moors  and  theTurlis; 
and  from  it,  have  perhaps  sprung  the  Andalusian  and  other 
varieties ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely,  from  observations  which 
^e  have  made,  that  the  Andalusian  breed  is  the  same  as 
the  norbagge  or  small  Norwegian  horse ;  and  consequently, 
that  both  of  them  are  descended  from  a  common  stock, 
and  one  in  all  probability  indigenous  to  Europe.  It  is  still 
less  doubtful  that  the  buffalo,  an  animal  not  found  in  the 
north  of  Hungary,  has  been  imported  from  Asia  to  southern 
Europe.  A  particular  species  of  sheep  in  Sardinia,  and 
the  strepsiceros  in  Candia,  are  supposed  to  be  indigenous 
to  Europe.    If  the  ass  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Cou- 
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tinent  be  not  so  ioo^  it  has  been  introduced  from  Ada 
and  Syria. 

Table  of  European  Bed^mis. 


SeccioM. 


1. 

Cbntral 
Uralian 
Rkoion. 
Lat  51-61. 
Lon.  67-76. 


II. 

Maritime 
Uralian 
Sectioit. 
Lat.  5d-70. 
LoD.  55-80. 


III. 

Lakes. 

Lat.  56-66. 

Lon.  49-55. 


Countriei  included. 

The  east  of  Europe- 
an Russia,  including 
the  Uralian  mountains 
and  their  branches  be- 
tween 51''  and  61°. 
The  basins  of  the  Ka- 
ma, the  Viatka,  the 
Ufa,  and  the  Beilaia. 
The  mountainous  dis- 
tricts on  the  basin  of 
the  Uralsk,  (western^ 
part)  hs  far  as  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Caspian 
steppes  ;  lastly,  the 
eastern  bank  of  the 
Wolga  from  the  Uns- 
cha  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Saratow. 

See  Sections  IL  VL 
VII. 


The  north-east  of 
European  Russia  to 
the  east  of  the  Onega, 
Scheksna,  and  the 
Wolga,  including  the 
basins  of  the  Dwina, 
the      Suchona,      the 


Plijaica]  Cbmracterf* 

Elevation  of  the  moiiD* 
tains  from  G  to  8000  feet 
Level  of  the  Wolga  near 
Kasan  580  feet.  Frosty  east 
wind.  South  wind  chill  on 
the;  mountains,  hot  and  dry 
on  the  plains.  Mean  tempe- 
rature at  Solikamrid  1.85. 
Mercury  is  often  malleable 
at  Catherinburg  at  two 
leagues  beyond  the  UraL 
Snow  remains  six  months 
on  the  ground  at  Perm;  two 
months  without  frost  Heat 
and  extreme  drought  at 
Orenburg.  The  grain  and 
leguminous  plants  are  often 
frozen  near  Orenburg^-' 
Rein-deer  grain  in  theval- 
,  lies ;  nut  trees  on  the  Kama. 

The  Uralian  mountains 
become  gradually  lower. 

Ice  on  the  banks  of  rivers 
to  the  1st  of  June.  Thun- 
der very  rare.  ^ 

Variations  of  wind  and 
temperature. 


Mean  temperature. 

T1T-*    u  J       *u     n*^         Mercury  is  often  mallea- 
Witscheda,    the   Me- i . ,        ^   f    ^^  j    v. 

zen,  the  Petcbora,  the<  **%!*  H?!L?«  V^^^^^^^^ 


Ousa,  and  the  western 
sides  of  the  Ural 
mountains  from  the 
61st  degree  of  lati- 
tude. 

See  Sections  I.  III. 
and  VI. 


Finlandfgovernments 
of  PetersburgjOlonetz, 
Novogorod,  Plescow, 
Livonift  and  Eathonia. 


The  Dwina  is  frozen  from 
the  Ist  of  November  to  the 
let  of  May. 

Agriculture  ceases  about 
the  60th  degree. 

Rein-deer.  Frnit  shrobs 
in  great  numbers. 

Pine  trees  cease  at  61®  or 
1^62°. 

'  PLAINS      INTESSXCTSD     BT 
SKALIi  CHAllfS   OF  ^OCCS* 

Mean  temperature  +  ^^ 
Petersburg  +  ^2 

Umeo  .  +  ^'^ 

Ab9  -I-  4.8  (Reaumur.) 
Greatest  cold  at  Peterf- 
burg  —  24.5. 


CUMAXM. 
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Stctiom* 


IIL 

LkKMSf  eoK- 


Lands  ob  the  soutln 
east ;  the  ridge  of  Wal- 
dai,and  difTereDtmoun- 
tains  on  the  north-east,  < 
the  river  Onega. 

See  Sections  II.  IV. 
andVL 


IV. 

latGi— 73. 
Lon.  99-58. 


Mountainons  regions 
of  Lapland.    Western 
Bothnia  to  the  riTor 
Umea.     Nordland  of 
Norway.    Norwegian 
and  Russian  Lapland, 
^  as  far  as  the  shortest  ^ 
line  between  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia  and   the 
White  Sea. 
See  Sections  IIL  and 
VIL 


V. 

ScAHnmA* 

▼lAV. 

U»n.  83-37. 


nite  cimtmued. 

CountriM  iaelodod.  Phytieal  Chamctort. 

(    Frosty  weatheri  112  days  • 
in  the  year. 
,No  snow,  60  days. 
Rye,  barley,  &c.  through- 
out  the  coasts  on  the  Bal- 
tic ;    they   do  not  always 
ripen  in  the  interior  towards 
Olonetz  at  the  61^. 

Wheat  ripens  frequently  at 
,the60P  in  Finland. 

/  f    The  mountains  of  Norway 

I  become  lower  at  the  67^. 

Maritime  chain  of  Lap- 
land, elevation  from  8000  to 
4000  feet. 

The  other  ridge,  firom  9000 
to  3900  feet. 

Many  lakes  continue  frozen 
to  tibe  month  of  June. 

The  frost  ceases  on  the 
Gulfii  of  the  North  Sea  about 
the  10th  ef  May. 

Mean  temperature  at  Cape 
North,  0.0. 

At  Wadss  (towards  the 
north-east,)  0.77. 

At  Bnontekies,  -f-  2.8. 

Mean  temperature  dur- 
ing the  summer  at  Cape 
North,  +  6.3 ;  at  Enonte- 
kies,  4- 12.7. 

Barley  and  oats  cultivat- 
ed in  some  districts. 
I     Pines  and  firs  to  the  67^ 
I  Reindeer,  fruit  shrubs. 

Mountains,  8000  feet. 

Base,  3000 

Direction,      south 
south-east. 

Mean      temperature 
Stockholm,    -f    5*^.7  \ 
Christiana,  +  e^" ;  at  Trend- 
heim,  -|-  4.4. 

Wet  and  cold  climate  of 

„.  ,  ^         ikT      3  the  ocean  :  lowest  tempera- 

High  country  or  Nor- ^  ^^^  at  Bergen,  -  W. 

Idem.  Serene  but  stormy 
on  the  Baltic  ;  lowest  tem- 
perature at  Upsal,  —  22®. 

Grain  cultivated  through- 
out the  whole  section.  Fruit- 
trees   rare   above  the  60*. 
Pine  and  fir  forests  to  the 
I  66*. 

(  (    Oaks  near  the  60^. 


zot« 


V 


Scandinavian  penin- 
sula to  the  south  of  a 
line  drawn  from  the 
island  of  Donno. 

SuanivisioNB. 


way 

Sweden  to  the  north 
of  the  lakes  Vener,  6&c. 
Gothland  or  Sweden  to 
the  south  of  the  lakes. 

See  Sections  IV.  and 
X. 


and 

at 
at 
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TaUe  anUinued, 


Sections. 


VI. 

Central 

ilUSSIA. 

Lat.  50-60. 
Lou.  50-67. 


VII. 

SCTTHIAN 
PLAir«S. 

Lat.  51-43. 
Lon.  40-70. 


Countries  included. 


Physical  Characters. 


Higher  districts  on  the 
basins  of  the  Dneiper 
and  the  Don.  Ail  the 
basins  of  the  Occa  and 
its  tributary  streams. 
The  Tvestern  basin  of 
the  Wolga,  those  of  the 
Mologa  and  Sura  to 
Saratow.  . 

Limits  on  the  west/ 
the  Beresina  and  the 
Dneiper ;  on  the  south, 
the  steep  lands  from 
the  falls  of  the  Dneiper 
to  Tzaritzin. 

See  Sections  I.  II. 
III.  VIL  VIIL  and 
IX. 


V 


f 

I 


The  plain  which  ex- 
tends between  the  base 
of  the  Ural  Mountains 
and  Caucasus,  water- 
ed by  the  lower  Wol- 
ga,  the  Kuma,  and  the 
Manytch.  The  same 
plain  forms  the  lower 
part  of  the  basins  of 
the  Don,  the  Donetz, 
and  the  Dneiper. 

SUBOIVISIORS. 

Caspian  plain. 
Plain  of  Pontus. 
Taurida  forms  a  se- 
parate region. 


Elevated  ridge  of  Waldai 
from  1000  to  1250  feet  Open 
country. 

Mean  temperature,  -f  4 
to  5. 

Thermometer  below  zero 
during  177  days  in  the  year; 
179  at  Moscow. 
'  Mercury  was  malleable 
3d  of  February^  1809,  at 
Saratow. 

The  Wolga,  near  Nischd- 
gorod,  freezes  the  85tii  of 
November,  and  continues 
frozen  till  the  25th  of 
April.  Idem,  near  Kasan, 
from  th6  1st  of  Norem- 
her  to  the  25th  of  April. 
The  Oka  freezes  near  Orel 
the  25th  of  November, 
and  continues  so  until  tbe 
20th  of  March*  Rye,  bar- 
ley, &c. 

Apple  and  pear  trees  at 
the  55°. 

Sandy  and  argillaceooi 
plains  impregnated  with 
salt,  higher  ii)  the  U  sub- 
division. Mountains  of  Tau- 
rida, isolated  ia  that  sec- 
tion. 

The  Wolga  freezes  dur- 
ing two  months. 

Lowest  temperature  at 
Astrachan,  —  23.7.  (See 
Upsal.)  Highest  tempera- 
ture, -f  36. 

Lowest  temperature  at 
Odessa,  --  31  in  1803. 

Mean  temperature,  (pro- 
bably) +  7.5. 

The  inundations  of  tbo 
Wolga  do  not  fructify  th« 
soil.  Trees'  and  difTereut 
kinds  of  grain  become  more 
rare  as  we  advance  east- 
wards. Fertile  and  oozy 
soil  on  tbe  banks  of  rivers. 

Horses  and  oxen,  the  ca- 
^  mel  in  the  south. 
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Table  amtime^ 


Sectiom. 


VIII. 

Saimatijln 
Plaiitb. 

Lon.  21-82. 


Countriei  iacludad. 


PIqrsical  Oharacteitt 


Silesia,  the  countries 
between  the  Oder  and 
the  Duna.  Poland  ac- 
cording to  its  present 
dimensions.  Prussia 
and  Lithuania  as  far 
as  the  division  be- 
tween the  Vistula  and 
the  Niemen  on  one 
side,  and  the  Dneiper 
and  the  Dneister  on 
the  other ;  beyond  that 
line,  the  marshes  of 
Polesia  and  the  plains 
of  Volhynia,  Podolia, 
and  Kiow,  to  the  ca- 
taracts of  the  Dneiper. 
See  Sections  VI.  Vll. 
and  XIIL 


I 


JX. 

ClHBRO- 

GimiAjfic 

Plains. 
Lat.50j-57J. 
Lon.l&-{}2. 


< 


The  basin  of  the 
Rhine  from  Coblentz, 
Lower  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, the  whole  of  Nor- 
thern Germany,  to  the 
north  of  the  Hartz 
Mountains,  the  coun- 
tries between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Oder,  Jutland 
and  the  Danish  islands 
on  the  Baltio. 


X. 

BaiTisH 

ISLAHDS. 

Ltt  40-61. 
IfOD.  7-19i« 


V 

r 


SUBDITISIORS. 

Plain  of  England. 
Cambrian  mountains. 


Sandy  and  ar|^ac60iM 
plain,  wet  and  fertile. 

Level  of  the  banks  of 
the  Vistula,  (Warsaw)  588 
feet. 

Ridge  of  eastern  Prussia 
600  feet. 

Division  of  the  waters  be* 
tween  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Baltic,  (a  low  plain.) 

Volhynia  rises  m  a  con- 
trary durection,  or  in  that  of 
!  the  Dneiper.  Numerous 
^  rivers  towards  the  Black 
Sea.  Mean  temperature  at 
Warsaw  +  9.2 :  at  Wilna 
+  8.7.  Lowest  temperature 
at  Warsaw  — 15.9. 

Forests  of  oak  and  pine 
trees  as  far  as  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic. 

Many  small  lakes  near  the* 
Baltic,  within  twenty  leagues 
of  its  shores.     Commence- 
ment of  the  vine.     Grain* 
.  Horses  and  oxen. 

Argillaceous  plains* 
Heights  of  1900  feet  in 
Jutland,  of  600  in  Meck- 
lenburgh.  Every  kind  of 
grain.  The  forests  extend 
to  five  or  ten  leagues  from 
the  German  Sea. 

Prevailing  north-west 
winds  hurtful  to  vegetation* 

Mean  temperaturo  at 
Brussels,  -f-  10.5  ;  at  the 
Hague,  9.8  ;  at  Berlin,  BJSi  ; 
at  Copenhagen,  7.^. 

Lk>w  temperaturo  com- 
mon at  Brussels,  —  10.1 ; 
at  Franecker,    —  24  ;   at 
Berlin,  —  13.6 ;  at  Copen- 
.hagen,  11.9. 

f  Mountains  above  4000 
I  feet  in  the  north-west* 
^  Calcareous  plains  in  the 
I  south.  Lakes  in  Scotlkod. 
[^  Bogs  in  Iroland. 
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TMIeemlmued. 


xm» 


Coantriet  inclndad* 


BmiTiiH 
ItiiAirot 
CMiliiiiieif. 


Caledonian  moan- 
taina. 

Ireland. 

The  Faroe  lalanda 
at  62*  lat.  may  be  in- 
cluded. 


Physical  Chanictan. 

Mean  temperature  at  Lon- 
don,-flOi);  (Reaumur,)  tt 
Dublin,  +  9,Si  t  Edin- 
burah,  +  8.8. 

Caimate  eyerywbere  tan- 
able  ;  humid  and  mild  in 
Ireland  ;  uncertain  winten. 

Grain  and  forests  as  in 
section  IX.  towards  the 
north  ;  towards  the  south  ai 
.  section  XIV. 

f    The  mountains  and  f    Elevation  of  the  Sudetti 


XI. 

HxacTirio- 

CAmFATHIAll 

Rxeieir. 
Lat.  46-52. 
Lon.  38h44. 


ridges  of  Westerwald 
opposite  Coblentz  ; 
those  of  Hesse,Thurin- 
gia,  Franconia,  Elec- 
toral Saxony ;  the  8u- 
detes,  Upper  Silesia, 
Moravia,  the  Carpathi- 
ans, and  apart  oiGali- 
cia,    Upper  Hungary 


and  Transylvania.       1  berg  from  — 2Si  to  38  ; 


above  5000  feet. 

Carpathian,  800QL 

Dacian  Alps,  9000. 

Ridges  of  Saxony,  600 
feet  ;  of  Bohemia,  1900  ; 
of  Hungary  and  Transytra- 
nia,  1900.  iForests,  nume- 
rous rivers,  few  lakes. 

Low  temperature  at  Lem- 

at 


XIL 

Plains  oh 

THB  Danubx. 

Lat  48i-43. 

Lon.  94-47. 


SUBDIVIBIONS. 

1.  Hercynian  region^ 
the  mountiunous  coun- 
tries of  Franconia, 
Hartz,  &c.    . 

2.  The  Sudetes,  Bo- 
hemia, Moravia. 

3.  The  Carpathians, 
Upper  Hungary. 

4.    Dacian    moun- 
.  tains  or  Transylvania. 

Lower  Austria,  al- 
most the  Whole  of 
Hungary,  part  of  Bos- 
nia and  Servia,  Bulff a- 
ria,  Walachia,  Molda- 
via, Bessarabia. 

SuBniviBiovs. 


1.  Central  plains  on  {  the  Danube.    Mean  tampe- 


the  Danube. 

2.  Plains  on  the  low- 
er Danube. 

8.  Hills  on  the  south- 
ern declivities  of  the 
Carpathians. 

4.  Id.  on  the  north- 
lemof  Hemus. 


Prague,  — -17.3,  (Reaumur.) 

Temperature  of  Prague, 
-f9.7. 

The  vine  grows  in  favoa^ 
able  exposures  to  the  5^  lat 

Oats,  the  only  grain  on 
the  Carpathians. 

Pinus  eembra  et  fwmUfi 
grow  at  a  greater  height  on 
the  same  mountains  than 
^  any  other  shrubs. 

Branches  of  the  Alps  and 
Carpathians  in  the  first  sub- 
division. Two  narrow  val- 
lies  or  passes,  the  first  to  the 
north  of  Buda,  the  second 
near  Orsova.  Elevation  of 
Vienna,  478  feet,  of  Semlio, 
290.    Immense  marshes  on 


rature  of  Vienna,  -f  10.3 ;  of 
Buda,  10.3  ;  of  Oaiatch  in 
Moldavia,  8.9. 

Excessive  heat  in  tbe 
plains  of  Hungary.  Severe 
cold  in  Bosnia  on  the  nor- 
thern declivity.  Tbe  low- 
er Danube  continues  firosasD 


aum^M. 


W 


Auv« 

Lat  43-49. 
Lqd.  20^34* 


SaetSoM.  Coumridi  includad.  VkpML  Chmntfmph 

XIL       ^    5.  Id.  09  the  eastern  r  a  long  time.    Vinee,  wheat 
PI.4IIIS  on  lef  the  Daciaii  moun-lonthehille,  rice,  and  buflk- 
f  IB  Daotbk,  \  taioB.  \  loee  on  the  lower  part  of  the 

cmHimd.  (  See  SeaVIL  XI.  XIU.  (  9d  and  3d  sab-divMiona. 

^  f    Elevation  of  the  mountaina 

from  10,000  to  npwarda  of 
15,000  feet.  Ridgee  of  Ba- 
Yaria»  Soabia.  firon  IMO  «> 
1500  feet  $  oftiediiiont»  lOM 
feet»QfVieBne,«rai.  Ptotai 
ofLombemlyaQOibet  fbh 
meroua  lakes  on  tha  northh 
west  and  soiith-eaat  of  tho 
Alps.  Mean  temperature  of 
the  Alpine  region ;  atBemOy 
+  9.4;  Zaricb,  +  6.8;  Ge- 
neva, 9.6.  /dem  of  the  north- 
ern sub-Alp&  at  Rati^botty 
8.9.  Idem  of  the  western 
sab-Alps,  at  Dijon,  11.3 ;  at 
Vienne,  13.3 ;  at  MarseiUeSi 
15.  Mem  of  the  south-east- 
ern at  Milan,  13i^  The  la- 
eoons  of  Venice  freeze  rare- 
ly.  Productions  of  all  the 
Enropean  climates  on  tbo 
southern  sides  according  to 
the  levels.  Flofa  of  Lap* 
land  on  the  pummits,*' palm 
trees  near  ihe  sea  snore* 
The  sub-Alpf  of  (Germany 
are  higher,  and,  being  ex- 
posed on  the  north,  lie  with- 
,  out  the  region  of  the  vine. 

The  summk  of  the  section 
is  an  elevated  ridge  of  1900 
or  1800  fbet,  crowned  with 
mountains  from  5000  to  0000 
feet.  The  rest  of  the  see- 
don  consists  of  plains  inter- 
spersed with  hills ;  Ibw  lakes* 
Mean  tempe^tufe  at  Paris^ 
-4-  10.6:  at  Laon, -{-  &5s  at 
St.  Male,  ldi3;  at  Naptep, 
12.6;  at  BourdeanXi  13.Q; 
at  Clermont,  4-  10.  Mean 
temperature  or  the  coldest 
month  at  Bourdeauz,  +5; 
at  Nantes,  -f-  8.9 ;  at  Cler- 
mont, ^  TUL  The  vine 
passes  beyond  the  49^,  but 
avoids  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea.  Laurels  near  Brest 
Wheat  at  an  elevstion  of 
,3000  feet. 


«•?« 


L  Alps,  higher  val- 
ues, as  Savoy,  the  Va- 
laiSy  Uri,  the  Grisons, 
Tyrol,  &c. 

\  Sttb-Ah)s  of  Ger- 
many on  tne  north, 
Berne,  Zurich,  Upper 
Swabia,  Bavaria,  Up- 
per Austria,  Stiria. 

3.  Sub-Alps  of  Italv 
on  the  south-east.  All  < 
the  valley  of  the  Po, 
of  the  Adige,  and  the 

'  Plave,  dee. 

4.  Sub-Alps  of 
France,  or  of  the 
south-west,  the  basins 
of  the  Saone,  the 
Rhone,  the  Purance, 
the  Oanile,  the  He- 
rault,  &e« 


XIV. 

Masitims 
Faarcx. 


Basins  of  the  Seine, 
the  Loire,  and  the  Ga- 
ronne, and  all  the  se-  < 
condary  and  interme- 
diate nvers. 
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ItaUr  eimtimted. 


8eetioB0. 


Coantrlei  included. 


XV. 

SxcTieir  or 

MouiiT    Hx* 

MV8  Aim  TBX 

Aeobipblaoo. 
LAt«  35-43. 
Lou.  35-46. 


MoantainB  of  Dal- 

matia,  Macedonia,  and 

,  Romania.    Peninsulas  < 

I  and  islands  of  Greece, 

I  including  Crete. 


xyi. 

Appkniiies. 
Lat.  36>44i. 
Lon.  25-35. 


XVII. 
Spanish' 

PxNIlfSITLA. 

Lat  36-43i. 
Lon.  8-2L 


The  state  of  Genoa, 
Tuscany,  the  states  of 
the  Pope,  Naples,  Si-  < 
cily,  Malta,  Sardinia, 
Corsica. 


\ 
/ 


Spain  and  Portugal. 

1.  Region  of  the 
Ehro.    (Iberia.) 

2.  Idem  of  the  Ac- 
terian  mountain  (Can- 
tabria.)  , 

3.  IdemoftheDou- ( 
ro,  (Duriana.) 

4.  Idem  of  the  Cen- 
tral ridge,  (Celtiberia.) 

5.  Idem  of  the  lower 
Taffus,  (LusitaniaO 

6.  Idem  of  the  Gua- 
dalquiver,  (Boetica.) 


Fhytical  Chartcten. 

Height  of  the  mountaioi 
for  the  most  part  unknowii. 
Snow  falls  sometimes  in  the 
midst  of  summer  on  Mount 
Hemus  and  in  the  island  of 
Andros.  Eaat  wind  freah 
and  salubrious.  South  and 
south-east  winds  unwhole- 
some in  several  places. 
Olive  and  orange  trees  and 
myrtles  to  the  south  of 
Mount  Hemus.  Vines  near 
the  sea  shore. 

Different  climates  ia  dif- 
ferent districts. 

Constantinople  is  placed 
between    Taurus  ana  He- 
mus, and  the  winter  is  cold- 
,er  there  than  at  Venice. 

The  northern  and  eastern 
sides  of  the  Appenines  are 
much  colder  than  the  west- 
ern and  southern. 

Mean  temperature  of 
Rome  4*  I^  coldest  month 
^^-  5.7,  nearly  the  same  as  at 
Montpelier.  Excessive  heat 
occasioned  by  the  sirocco. 
Unwholesome  exhalations 
in  Sardinia,  the  Pontine 
marshes,  &c.  Vines  as  in 
Section  XV.  Sugar  cane  in 
Calabria  and  Sicily. 

Mountains  lower  than  the 
Alps.  Eternal  snow  on  tbe 
Pyrenees,  the  Sierra  Neva- 
da and  rentata,  and  some 
mountains  in  Galicia.  Ho- 
midity  of  the  northern  coasts. 
Drvnessof  the  central  ridge. 
Salubrity  of  Valencia  and 
Murcia.  Lowest  tempera- 
ture at  the  base  of  the  Py- 
renees —  6 ;  at  Madrid — o ; 
at  Cadiz  -|-  7.  High  tempe- 
rature in  the  Asturlas  -|-24 ; 
at  Madrid  -f  37;  at  Cadiz 
-f-  31.  Mean  temperature 
at  Lisbon  + 16.5.  The  yel- 
low fover  does  not  ascend 
above  Ihe  level  «r  000  ftet 


r 


OLIMATB* 
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Table  of  mean  Temperatures  according  to  the  Centi' 

grade  Thermometer.    , 


Jonoajry 


February  |— 3.96 
March 

April         +4.54 
Hay  -1-^.55 

June  14.54 

July  \  17.07 

Attgast 

September  10.971 
October  6.03 
November  0.06 
Deeember  -—3^ 


I^ta. 


.49 


Copeo- 
bagco. 


—1.54 

—2.67 

—1.481—1.11 


+5.89 
11.63 
16.80 
18.30 


15.75  16.68  16.46 


liOlldoik 


+1.92 
a27 
5.95 
7.80 
11.95 
15.16 
16.66 


Winter 
Spring 

Summer 
Autumn 


.14 
+4.21 
15.79 
5.69 


—1.80+2.58 


Annaal 


+5.39 


14.28 

8.65 

a28 

— liW 


13.54 
9.09 
4.99 
2.57 


+5.47 

17.26 

8.73 


+7.42 


8.57 

16.09 
9.21 


+9.12 


Pftrif. 


+2.99 
4.01 
6.14 


Oeneva. 


+1.16 

2.87 
5.861 


10.46     9.74 


13.60 
16.64 
17.98 
17.56 
15.10 
10.03 
6.18 
2.77 


16.75 
17.06 
17.72 
14.70 
10.85 
18.01 
5.03 


Zarick. 


+3.26 
10.07 
17.39 
10.44 


+10.29 


.17 

0.94 

4.51 

7.58 

15.30 

16.35 

18.68 

18.43 

14.14 

9.60 

3.58 

-1.21 


+2.08  —1.15 

9.78  +9.13 

17.16   17.82 

10.12     9.10 


+9.79  +8.73 


Buda.     Rome. 


—2.69 

+0.65 

+3.64 

9.63 

18.37! 

20.19 

21.82 

22.01 

16.77 

11.01 

4.69 

0.50 


+7.18+10.78 


8.18 
10.71 
13.71 
18.11 
21.58 
23.18 
22.88 
20.07 
16.77 
12.07 

a48 


Palermo. 


—0.85 

+10.55 

21.34 

10.82 


+10.45 


14.18 
22.55 
16.30 


10.78 
12.11 
14.51 
17.71 
20.48 
22.38 
23.18 
21.57 
19.77 
15.57 
1^2.30 


+7.95+11.31 


+15.24 


14.78 
21^02 
18.97 


+16.77 
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EUROPB^DJTRODUCTION, 

BemarJu  on  tke  Political  Oeography  of  JSurope— JVUioiu, 
Languages,  Bdigionf  FoUtical  Divirions,  GavemmetUh 
Populatum,  ^Cb 

BOOK  It  is  not  oor  design  to  enter  into  discussions  concerniDg 
xovi.  the  origin  of  European  states ;  sucli  a  suiyect  might  r»- 
qnire  a  separate  work.    Many  learned  and  ingenious  theo- 


European  ^^  have  been  advanced  on  it;  but  all  of  tbem  are  iavolved 
tftaset.  in  difficulties  which  cannot  now  be  solred }  the  proofs  on 
which  they  depend  have  long  since  perished.  Some  light 
may  perhaps  be  thrown  on  these  discussions  in  our  accoants 
of  particular  countries,  but  it  is  sufficient  at  present  to  re- 
late succinctly  such  facts  as  appear  least  liable  to  doabt* 
We  must  keep  in  view  some  principles  that  hare  been 
already  stated  in  our  observations  on  the  history  of  geo- 
graphy. The  names  given  to  European  states  by  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  are  as  vague  and  insignificant  as 
the  Indian  names  collected  by  European  travellers,  or  the 
Mogul  terms  of  the  orientalists.  Ancient  languages  are 
the  only  authentic  sources  by  which  we  can  expect  to  de- 
rive any  knowledge  on  such  subjects ;  the  names  of  rivers 
and  mountains  may  supply  us  with  information,  if  the 
epochs  at  which  these  names  were  fixed  can  be  ascertained. 

9  The  reader  mily  examine^  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  book. 


Bot  it  ifl  rua  te  sl^ipose  that  all  the  elements  of  civiliza-  book 
tioii)  or  tke  moremeats  of  states,  emanated  from  one  com*  xoti» 
mon  centre ;  the  migrations  of  different  people  are  not  to  *— -^^ 
be  belioTed  unless  they  be  established  bj  positire  proofiif 
asd  even  then,  not  beyond  the  limits  vhich  result  from  snch 
eridenoe.  Popolatlon  has  not  been  noch  affected  by  the 
lenoral  of  Asiatic  hordes,  and  diflferent  langnages  stiU  less. 
The  migrations  of  Earopean  states  may  be  compared  to  the 
nqieditions  of  conquering  armies,  by  which  dialects  have 
keen  modified  and  different  families  or  tribes  raised  into 
pewer.  It  is  needless  to  seelc  in  Asia  or  in  Ethiopia  the 
obeeore  origin  of  different  nations,  and  to  disregard  facts 
better  anthenticated  and  within  our  reach.  It  may  bo 
shown  that,  about  the  time  in  which  the  ancient  Greeks 
veto  malung  advances  in  civilization,  its  progress  was  not 
confinsd  to  their  country,  but  *  extended  almost  over#tiio 
whole  of  Europe^  particularly  among  the  Tnrdetani^  the 
Celts,  the  Scandinayians,  and  the  Etroscaas.  Many  an* 
dent  nations^  and  more  especially  the  Etruscans,  the 
Thraduns,  and  Scythians,  consisted  of  rnling  tribes,  and 
nder  them  were  servile  tribes 'or  vassals,  of  which  the  ori* 
gin  was  in  many  instances  very  different.  The  language  of 
the  priests,  confined  at  first  to  the  temples,  was  the  means 
of  ftrming  and  improving  the  barbarous  dialecto  of  ancient 
Enrope;  it  is  weU  known  that  the  priests  or  sacerdotal 
tribes  commnnicated  with  on^  another  at  great  distances. 
In  those  ages,  concerning  which  we  can  derive  little  infi>r- 
matioB  from  history^  there  existed  many  small  but  powerful 
tribes  or  families,  often  at  variance  with  eadi  other,  hostile 
or  friendly  according  to  their  wants  or  caprice.  Some 
monamento  of  that  period  are  now  inexplicable,  as  the  rela- 
tions between  rooto,  nouns,  and  grammatical  forms.  These 
obecure  data  are  not  unworthy  of  attention;  to  explain 
them  fully  is  a  hopeless  task. 

European  languages  may  be  divided    into  two   great  European 
disaes;  the  first  consists  of  those  which  resemble  one^^^s^Hes* 
tnother,  and  have  some  affinity  with  the  Sanscrit  and  Per- 
^i  the  second  comprises  those  in  whicksoch  resemblance 
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people. 


doo8  not  existy  or  at  all  events  is  faint  and  indistinct  In 
the  first  class  may  be  distinguished  the  Oreek  and  partly 
the  Latin^  the  Slavonic  and  its  branclieSf  the  German  and 
Scandinavian :  in  the  second,  the  Finnic,  the  Celtic  and 
the  Basque  or  Biscayan.  It  is  impossible  to  detonnine 
whether  such  radical  differences  are  to  be  attributed  to  two 

different  Asiatic  invasions,  or  to  two  separate  periods  of 
civilization.  * 

;  Ten  distinct  races  exist  still  in  Europe,  but  the  roost 
ancient  are  on  tlie  whole  the  least  numerous;  thus  in  a 
forest,  the  oldest  trees  perish,  while  the  younger  extend 
afar  their  wide  spreading  brandies.  The  time  may  pe^ 
haps  come  when  these  ten  races  may  be  reduced  to  five 
or  six. 

Graeks.  The  Greeks,  of  whom  the  Pelasgi  were  a  very  ancient 
branch,  after  having  peopled  with  their  colonists  the  most 
of  the  coasts  on  the  Mediterranean,  now  exist  only  in  some 
provinces  of  Turkey;  chiefly  in  the  Archipelago  and  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  modern  Greek  language  is  sprang 
from  the  ancient,  although  changed  by  slavery  and  mis* 
fortune,  the  barbarous  Turks  are  not  insensible  to  its 
beauties. 

AibaniRDs.  '  The  Albanians  are  the  descendants  of  tlie  lUyrians,  wbo 
mingled  formerly  with  the  Pelasgic  Greeks,  and  at  a  later 
period  with  the  modern  ;  enough  of  their  ancient  language 
remains  to  enable  us  to  discover  its  European  charactert 
and  its  connexion  with  the  German  and  Sclavonic  No 
trace  is  left  of  the  ancient  people  that  are  supposed  to  have 
inhabited  Thrace  and  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Danube; 
they  were  probably  composed  of  different  races,  as  the 
Phrygian,  the  Slavonic,  the  Celtic  and  the  Pelasgic ;  per- 
haps too  what  is  strictly  called  the  Thracian  language  was 
the  common  source  of  the  Phrygian,  the  Greek,  the  Illyrian 
and  even  the  Dacian  or  Ddke.  It  is  towards  Thrace, 
Mount  Hemus,  and  the  Lower  Danube,  that  we  can  disco* 
ver  the  earliest  origin  of  European  states;  but  these  indi- 
cations  disappear  if  we  traverse  Asia  Minor,  or  travel  by 
the  north  round  the  Euxine  Sea. 
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Tlie  Turks,  the  modern  rulers  of  the  Greeks,  belong  to  book 
the  same  family  as  the  Tartars,  and  are  scattered  through-  xcvi. 
out  Russia  from  the  Crimea  to  Kasan  :  one  of  their  coIo-  ~ 

_  1  UTKS 

nies  is  established  in  Lithuania.  That  people,  foreign  to 
Europe,  or  who  only  occupied  in  ancient  times  the  Ura- 
lian  confines,  are  now  domiciled  in  our  peninsula,  and 
probably  fixed  in  it  for  ages  ;  they  are  incorporated 
with  the  Greek  races,  and  with  the  ancient  nations  of  , 
Asia  Minor  and  Thrace.  The  Turcomans,  of  whom  a 
branch  is  settled  in  Mticedonia,  have  preserved  incorrupt- 
ed  their  Asiatic  origin. 

Two  great  races  have  probably  existed  in  the  north-east  Nations 
of  Europe  for  some  thousand  years.     The  vain  Greeks.io  Eu"ope, 
and  proud  Romans  despised  the  obscure  names  of  Slave-  siavoniam 

■^  *^  .  ^  and  Finns. 

mans  and  Finns,  fSlavi  and  Fxnni  ;J*  but  these  popu-  ^ 

loos  tribes  have  occupied  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  history 
all  the  countries  comprehended  under  the  vague  and  chi- 
merical names  of  Scythia  and  Sarmatia.  Almost  all  the 
topographical  names  of  these  countries  are  derived  from 
the  Slavonic  and  Finnic ;  a  very  small  number  owe  their 
origin  to  the  short  empires  of  the  Scythians,  the  Sarma- 
tians,  the  Ostrogoths,  and  the  Huns,  the  successive  con- 
qaerors  and  rulers  of  these  immense  plains.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  a  Scythian  nation,  sprung  from  the  Medes,  ruled 
orer  the  Finns  and  Slavonians,  who  formed  the  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  tribes.  The  Sarmatians,  who  appear  to 
have  been  of  Tartar  descent,  mixed  with  the  Scythians 
and  their  vassals ;  the  Huns  were  another  horde  of  the 
same  people ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  came  from  tho 
banks  of  the  TToIga  and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea- 
It  is  certain  that,  at  the  time  in  which  they  appeared  in 
these  countries,  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Dneipet* 
were  peopled  by  Slavonic  and  Finnic  tribes. 

*  According  to  Jornnndes  and  Procopiut,  the  Slari  derived  their  imino 
from  Slava,  a  Sarmatian  word,  which  signiiiet  glory  or  renown.  Thus  the 
Savi  were  the  glorious  or  renowned  ;  but  the  signification  of  Slavi  has  been 
unngely  altered  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  The  English  word  slave,  is  deriveri 
from  Slavonian  ;  the  French,  esclave,  from  Slavonian  or  Eselarpn ;  and  tb« 
Italian,  tckiatt^  from  the  same  source.  i 
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BOOK  The  Slavonic  nations  are  divided,  according  to  their 
xcTi.  dialects,  into  three  branches ;  first,  the  eastern  Slayl,  in- 
eluding  the  Russians,  a  people  descended  from  tlie  Roxelans 
or  Roxolani,*  the  Slavi  and  Scandinavians,  the  BoustMa 
in  Galicia,  the  Servians  or  Slavi  on  the  Danube,  tlie 
Sclavonians,  the  Croatians  and  others  ;  secondly,  the 
vestern  Slavi  or  the  Poles,  Bohemians,  Hungarian  Slavi, 
and  the  Sorabs  or  Serbs  of  Lnsatia  ;  thirdly,  the  northern 
Slavi  or  the  Yenedes  of  the  Romans,  the  Wends  of  the 
ancient  Scandinavians,  a  very  numerous  tribe,  earlier  ci- 
vilized^ but  at  the  same  time  earlier  incorporated  in  dif- 
ferent states  than  the  other  two.  The  same  tribe  compre- 
hends the  remains  of  the  German  Wendes  or  Polabes,  the 
Obotrites  and  Rugians,  long  since  confounded  with  their 
conquerors  the  Germans  ;  it  also  includes  the  Pomeranians, 
the  Kassubs,  subdued  by  the  Poles  ;  the  ancient  Prussians 
or  Prutzi,  exterminated  or  reduced  to  disgraceful  slavery 
by  their  Teutonic  conquerors ;  and  lastly,  the  Lithuk^ni- 
ans,  the  only  branch  which  has  retained  some  traces  of 
its  ancient  language,  although  mixed  with  the  Scandinavian 
and  Finnic. 

WaUachi-      The  Wallachians  in  the  ancient  Dacia  and  the  adjacent 

^>^'-  countries,  are  tlic  descendants  of  the  Getie,  the  Slavi  and 

the  Romans;  their  language  resembles  the  Latin. 

Buigari-  The  Bulgarians  are  a  Tartar  tribe,  that  migrated  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kasan,  and  perhaps  ruled  over  Fin- 
nic vassals  ;  after  having  reached  Mount  Hemus,  tliey 
mingled  with  the  Slavi  on  the  Danube  and  partly  adopted 
their  language. 

Finns.  The  Finns,  whom  Tacitus  designates  under  the  name 

of  Penni,  and  Strabo  under  that  of  Zoumi,  wandered  pro- 
bably from  time  immemorial  in  the  plains  of  eastern  Eu- 
rope. Some  of  their  tribes  having  mixed  with  other  na- 
tions, were  included  by  the  Greeks  among  tlie  European 
Scythians.    Their  descendants  were  subdued  and  driven 

*  Ptolomcy  places  the  Roxolant  on  the  hanks  of  the  Tanais.    Jornandes,  de 
Rebus  Goth.  c.  xxiv.  calls  them  gent  infuta. 
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to  tk  aorth  and  the  east  bv  the  numerous  hordes  of  61a-  book 
Tonians.  It  is  probable  tblt  the  branches  of  the  Finnic  ^c^'* 
race  are  the  Laplanders,  who  are  also  perhaps  connected 
with  the  Hunsy  the  EstheSf  or  ancient  Esthonians 
and  LIvonians ;  the  Permians  incorporated  with  the  Scan- 
dinavians, particularly  the  Norwegians,  the  last  people 
founded  a  powerful  state  in  the  tenth  century  ;  lastly,  the 
Hungarians  or  Magyars,  who  were  composed  of  Finnic  and 
Turkish  tribes,  and  governed  by  Persians  or  Buchanans. 

Such  are  considered  the  ramifications  of  the  Finnic  race, 
or  as  it  is  called  in  Russia,  the  Tdumde.  There  are  with- 
out doubt  many  reasons  that  may  induco  some  to  regard 
the  Hungarians  as  a  separate  branch,  or  at  all  events  a 
mixed,  thongli  ancient  people* 

The  Samoiedes,  the  Siriaines,  the  Morduates,  and  other 
tribes,  appear  to  have  been  wandering  hordes  that  migrat- 
ed from  Asia,  and  being  subdued  at  different  times  by  the 
Bulgarians,  the  Hungarians  and  Permians,  their  language 
was  gradually  changed  $  their  origin  is  now  uncertain. 

The  Teutonic  nations,  of  which  the  most  important  are  Teutonic 
the  Germans,  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  English,  are  si-  "^^><'"'* 
tuated  to  the  west  of  the  Slavonians  fand  Finns,  in  the 
western  and  central  regions  of  Europe.  The  Germans,  Germant. 
on  account  of  their  different  dialects,  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  on  the  south, 
and  those  of  the  plains  on  the  north.  The  high  Oermanf 
and  its  harsh  and  guttural  dialects,  are  spoken  in  Switzer- 
land, Swabia,  Alsace,  Bavaria,  the  Austrian  States,  Sile- 
sia and  Transylvania.  The  softer  dialects,  or  tlie  low 
German,  may  be  again  divided  into  Dutch  and  Fle- 
mish, or  into  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  Belgian, 
which  extended  from  the  Zuider-zee  to  Sleswick  ;  and  into 
low  or  oU  8axonf  which  was  spoken  from  Westphalia  and 
Holstein  to  eastern  Prussia.  We  ought,  lastly,  to  men- 
tion the  Saxon,  as  holding  an  intermediate  place  between 
these  two  German  dialects,  almost  as  different  from  each 
other  as  the  Italian  and  the  French.  The  Saxon  is  the 
language  of  Franconia,  and  of  the  higher  orders  in  Li- 
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Tonia  and  Estlionia ;  in  the  form  of  the  words,  it  resem- 
hies  the  high  German,  and  the  low  in  the  softness  of  its 
pronunciation. 

The  Scandinayian  nations,  or  the  Swedes,  Goths,  Nor* 
wegians,  Danes  and  Jutlanders  form  a  distinct  race  from 
the  German  nations,  and  were  separated  from  them  at  a 
remote  period.  Still,  however,  there  is  some  resemblance 
between  them  and  the  Dutch,  the  Frieslanders  and  the 
low  Saxons.  All  that  remains  of  the  ancient  Scandinatian, 
as  it  was  spoken  in  the  ninth  century,  is  retained  in  the 
Dalecarlian,  the  old  Norwegian  of  tlie  Tallies  of  Dofre,  in 
the  d{ale9t  of  the  Feroe  islands,  and 'the  Norse,  the 
language  of  the  Shetland  islanders.  Two  others,  or 
rather  modern  dialects,  the  Swedish  and  the  Danish,  are 
both  of  them  branches  of  the  ancient  Scandinavian  ;  hot  in 
the  progress  of  civilization  they  have  lost  much  of  their 
strength  and  even  of  their  copiousness.  A  third  dia* 
lect,  that  of  Jutland,  retains  the  marlcs^f  the  old  Anglo* 
Saxon,  which  has  some  affinity  with  the  ancient  Scandioa* 
vian. 

The  English  and  Scots  in  the  lower  part  of  Scotland, 
are  sprung  from  Belgians,  Saxons,  Anglo-Saxons,  Jut- 
landers,  and  Scandinavians.  Their  different  dialects  unit- 
ed  and  modified,  formed  the  old  English  or  the  Jtnglo- 
Bano-SaxoHf  a  la'nguage  which  was  corrupted  by  the  sud- 
den introduction  of  barbarous  Latin  and  barbarous  French 
at  the  Norman  invasion  ;  but  its  ancient  character  was  not 
thus  destroyed  ;  it  was  afterwards  slowly  hut  gradually 
improved.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  dia- 
lects spoken  in  Suffolk,  Yorkshi^e,  and  in  the  low  counties 
of  Scotland,  bear  a  stronger  resemblance  than  the  English 
to  the  Teutonic  tongues. 

The  languages  derived  from  the  Latin  are  now  spoken  in 
the  west  and  the  south  of  Europe ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  make,  in  connexion  with  the  subject,  some  remarks 
on  certain  nations  that  were  oppressed  and  subdued.  No 
distinct  trace  remains  of  the  Etruscans,  the  Ausonians, 
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the  Osci  and  other  indigenous  states  or  such  at  least  flis 
were  anciently  settled  in  Italy.    The  words  Celts  and  Ibe-    book 
fians  are  no  longer  osed  in  France,  Spain,  and  Britain ;   '°^'- 
but  nnder  other  denominations  vre  may  discover  the  de- 
scendants of  these  great  and  ancient  nations. 

The  Basques,  confined  to  the  western  base  of  the  Pyre-  Basques, 
neesi  still  retain  one  of  the  most  original  languages  in  our 
part  of  the  world ;  it  has  been  proved  that  it  is  a  branch  of 
the  Iberianf  which  was  spoken  in  eastern  and  southern 
Spain,  and  was  common  also  in  Aquitanian  OauL 

The  Celts,  one  of  the  primitive  European  races,  were 
most  widely  scattered  in  different  countries*  We  may  learn 
from  the  earliest  histories  of  Europe,  that  they  were  settled 
at  a  remote  epoch  on  the  Alps  and  in  the  whole  of  Gaul, 
from  which  they  migrated  into  the  British  islands  and  the 
central  and  western  regions  of  Spain  |  at  a  later  period  they 
inundated  Italy,  Thrace,  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Hiber- i^.&tiv« 
nians  are  an  old  branch  of  the  same  people ;  and  according  uuden!^  ' 
to  some  authors,  the  highlanders  of  Scotland  are  a  colony 
of  the  native  Irish.  The  Erse  or  Gselic  is  the  only  au- 
thentic monument  of  the  Celtic  language )  but  it  may  be 
readily  admitted  that  a  nation  so  widely  extended  must 
hare  been  incorporated  with  many  states  whoso  dialects  are 
at  present  extinct. 

Belgium  was  at  one  period  inhabited  by  Celts  and  Ger-  Belgians, 
nans,  bat  it  may  be  proved  that  the  earlier  inhabitants 
were  of  Celtic  origin  ;  the  Belgians  having  conquered 
part  of  England  and  Ireland,  mingled  with  the  native 
Celts,  and  were  afterwards  subdued  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
of  Wales,  Cumberland,  and  Cornwall  $  from  these  dis- 
tricts they  returned  to  the  continent,  and  peopled  lower 
Brittany.  The  Gaulais  or  Gallic  that  is  still  spoken,  is  de- 
rived from  the  Belgian,  which  is  very  different  from  the 
Celtic,  and  the  more  modern  dialect  of  lower  Brittany  is 
composed  of  several  others ;  the  Gauls  called  their  lan- 
Soage  the  Rumraigh  or  the  Kymri,  and  the  Latin  authors 
of  the  middle  ages  denominated  the  people  Cambrians  { 
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xcTl.   Cimbres. 

Such  are  the  three  natire  and  ancient  races  of  wesfcra 


^age/"^*  £ui^P^*  The  language  of  the  Romans,  particularly  the 
popular  dialect  or  Bamana  rustica,  came  gradually  into 
use  in  different  countries ;  it  was  thus  mixed  with  native 
languages^  and  gave  rise  to  provincial  idioms ;  the  purer 
Latin  was  spol^en  in  the  towns  and  churches*  The  irrup- 
tion of  the  northern  states,  all  of  them,  or  almost  all  of 
them  of  Teutonic  origin,  introduced  new  confusion  and 
new  idioms  into  the  Latino-Gallic  and  Latino-Iberian  dia- 
lects ;  the  language  of  the  Troubadours,  of  which  the 
seeds  had  been  sown  in  a  very  remote  age,  appeared  about 
the  same  time  in  western  Europe.  From  it  emanated  the 
Italian,  the  Lombard,  Yenetian  and  Sicilian  dialects,  and 
also  the  Pravenfolf  the  Oc  or  Occitanian,*  the  Limosin  and 
Catalonian.  The  old  French  and  some  of  its  dialects,  as 
the  Walloon  and  that  of  Picardy,  must  have  existed  for 
many  centuries  before  the  French  name  was  known ;  to 
the  same  source  must  be  attributed  the  modern  Spanishf  or 
the  Castillian  and  Gallician. 

Connexion     ^^  ^^  entitlwl  to  concludo  from  this  imperfect  account 

between  ' 

these  Ian-  of  the  ancicut  European  languages,  that  the  three  most 
f^^^'^^*^  populous  races  were  the  Romano- Celtic  in  the  south  and 
ofinhabu  west ;  the  Teutonic  in  the  centre,  tlie  north  and  north-west; 
^^^        and  the  Slavonic  in  the  east. 

The  Greek,  the  Albanian,  tlic  Turkish,  and  the  Finnic 
languages  in  the  east ;  the  Basque,  the  Celtic  or  ersCf  and 
tlie  Gaelic  or  Kymric,  however  interesting  to  the  philologist, 
are  considered  secondary  by  the  [political  arithmetician. 
These  seven  languages  are  not  spoken  by  more  than  twenty- 
five  or  twenty*seven  millions  in  Europe,  whilst  the  tlirce 

*  The  ancient  Occitania  included  Languedoc,  or,  according  to  some  writers, 
all  the  provinces  beyond  the  Loire.  «<  Quidam,''  says  Doniinici,  *^  Occitaniain, 
alii  provinciam  lingue  Occitante  vocitant,  Hiec  autem  divisio  Franciai  facta 
est  duas  in  linguas,  quod  Vascoucs,  Gotlii  sive  Scptininni,  Provinciales,  DeJ- 
pnatee  aliique  lingua)  torts  populi,  prsscipue  Gothi  pro  ita  utiqtie  oc  dicer« 
consueverunt ;  id  est  hoc.    Ceeteri  Francise  incols  ouij** 
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great  races  comprise  a  European  popolation  of  more  than  a    book 
handred  and  seventy-five  millions.  ^cyi. 

Europe  reckons  among  its  inhabitants  the  descendants  of*"; 

Arabians ;  they  are  distinguished  in  the  island  of  Candia  |^|^^"* 
bj  the  name  of  MadioteSf  and  are  confounded  with  the  na- 
tiTes  in  the  south  of  Spain.  There  are  also  two  tribes  of 
Kalmucsy  who  lead  a  wandering  life  between  the  Wolga 
and  the  Don*  We  may  likewise  mention  the  Jews  that  are 
dispersed  throughout  Europe,  the  Zigeunes  or  gypsies,  an 
ancient  Indian  caste^  and  other  tribes  of  the  same  sort  that 
are  treated  with  greater  or  less  severity* 

Christianity,  in  its  various  forms,  is  spread  almost  over  Religion, 
the  whole  of  Europe*     The  Greek,  or  eastern  churchy  Greek 
\yhich  owes  its  origin  to  the  ancient  church  of  the  eastern  ^^"'^^* 
empire,  prevails  still  in  Greece,  and  in  part  of  Albania  and 
Bnl^ia,  in  Servia,  Slavonia,  Wallachia,  Moldavia  and 
Russia.    The  number  of  members  belonging  to  it  in  Eu- 
rope amounts  to  fifty  millions.    The  Latin  church,  or,  as  it  LaUn 
has  been  styled,  the  Catholic,  is  established  in  the  south,  ^^"'''^- 
the  west,  and  in  some  central  countries  of  Europe,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  nine-tenths  of  France,  four-fifths  of  Ire- 
land, the  low  countries  which  belonged  formerly  to  Austria, 
the  lialf  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  three-fourths  of 
Hungary  and  Poland,  submit  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Roman 
church,  and  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  pope  or  so- 
vereign  pontiff.    There  are  some  members  of  the  same 
church  in  England,  in  Holland,  and  in  Turkey  j  its  sway 
extends  over  98  or  99  millions  of  Europeans.    The  protes-  Reformed, 
tant  countries  of  our  continent  are  those  in  the  north-east;  ^'*»"'^*»- 
that  church,  in  conformity  with  its  principles  of  liberty, 
is  divided  into  different  sects,  of  which  the  Lutheran  pre- 
dominates in  the  two  Saxonies,  Wirtcmburg,  Hesse,  and 
other  provinces  of  Germany,  in  the  whole  of  Scandinavia, 
in  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  and  in  Prussia.     Cal- 
tlnism  or  Presbytcrianism  extends  over  Switzerland,  west- 
ern Germany,  Holland,  and    Scotland.     The   Anglican 
church  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  England }  but  its 
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BOOK    oppression  is  severely  felt  in  Ireland*    There  are  also  re* 
xcTi.   formed  diurches  in  France^  Hungary,  Transylvaniaf  and  in 

the  Tallies  of  Piedmont.    The  total  number  of  Protestants 

in  Europe  is  not  much  more  than  43  or  44  millions.    We 
may  mention,  in  addition  to  these  three  great  ecclesiastical 
divisions  of  Europe,  some  smaller  and  distinct  sects,  as 
the  Socinians  in  Transylvania,  the  ^uaker»  in  England, 
the  Anabaptists  in  Holland,  and  the  Armenians  in  Turkej ; 
the  Moravian  brothers,  or  the  Herrenhutians,  cannot  be 
ranked  amongst  them,  for  they  are  only  distinguished  from 
the  Lutherans  by  their  rules  or  mode  of  discipline. 
Mabome-       The  Mahometans  in  Europe  may  amount  to  four  or  Sto 
ten.' '  °  *  millions,  they  are  chiefly  composed  of  Turks,  Tartars,  and 
Bosnians.    The  confines  of  our  continent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Asia  are  inhabited  by  idolaters ;  their  nnmben 
if  wo  include  the  Laplanders,  the  Samoides,  the  Tchere- 
mitzi,  the  Wogoloski,  the    Kalmucs    and  two  or  tlirce 
other  wandering  tribes,  may  be  equal  to  half  a  million. 
The  Jews  are  scattered  in  every  country  of  Europe  except 
Norway  and  Spain ;  but  they  are  only  numerous  in  Poland, 
Turkey,  Germany,  and  Holland;  their  total  number, ac- 
cording to  the  highest  calculation,  is  not  more  than  three 
millions. 
Govern-        The  European   governments  arc    now    very    different 
■"•'*'*•       from  what  they  were  thirty  years  ago.    Flourishing  re- 
publics, such  as  Holland,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Ragusa,  a 
Germanic  empire  made  up  of  three  hundred  small  feudalf 
municipal  or  ecclesiastical  states;  a  sovereign,  militaryf 
and  religious  order,  that  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  or  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  great  elective  monarchy,*  have 
all  of  them  disappeared  during  the  revolutions  that  hap- 
pened within  that  short  but  eventful  period.    European 
governments  may.  be  divided  into  two  sorts,  such  as  are 
governed  by  absolute  princes,  according  to  fixed  laws,  and 
a  system  of  taxation  seldom  subject  to  change ;  secondly^ 
such  as  are  governed  by  a  limited  monarchy,  and  by  re- 

•  Poland. 
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presentative  ftssembltes,  having  the  power  of  enacting  laws    book 
and  regulating  taxation.    The  first  are  most  numerous  in    ^cri. 
,the  south  and  in  the  east  of  Europe,  the  second  in  the  west  . 

and  the  north.  Of  the  former  we  may  mention  Russia* 
Aastria*  Naples  and  Spain ;  of  the  latter*  France*  the  Low 
Countries*  Great  Britain  and  Ireland*  Sweden  and  Nor- 
vajr.  The  two  kinds  are  mixed  in  the  central  countries; 
Sardinia*  the  States  of  the  Church*  Tuscany*  ElectoriJ 
Hesse  and  Denmark  are  pure  monarchies ;  Bavaria*  Wir- 
temburg*  Baden*  Hanover  and  Saxony  are  constitutional 
states.  The  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Poland*  although 
attached  to  idisolute  monarchies*  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a 
representative  government ;  hy  public  treaties  and  the  sa- 
cred word  of  kings*  national  representatives  are  guaranteed 
to  every  part  of  the  Germanic  confederacy. 

Thus  it  appears  that  limited  monarchy  is  the  most  com- 
mon form  of  government  in  Europe ;  the  exceptions  to  it 
are  not  many*  the  Ottoman  empire  is  the  only  real  despotic  i>«*potic 
state  in  our  quarter  of  the  world*  unless  indeed  we  add "  ^^'* 
with  a  late  traveller*  the  small  principality  of,  Monaco. 
The  Helvetic  Confederation*  on  the  other  hand*  forms  the  Repubiicf. 
only  independent  republic;*  for  the  four  free  towns  of 
Cracow*  Lubeck*  Hamburgh*  Frankfort  and  the  munici- 
pality of  Stfn  Marino  acknowledge  the  protection  of  dif- 
ferent powers.    It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  preponder-  PrHicipai 
ance  of  particular  nations  in  Europe;  France*  England* ^^^^''* 
Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia  are  at  present  denominated 
the  five  great  states ;  but  the  last  is  much  inferior  to  any 
of  the  rest  in  the  number  of  its  subjects*  and  in  the  extent 
of  its  revenues  and  resources.    Of  these  five  kingdoms*  the 
European  population  amounts  to  140  millions ;  a  perpetual 
aUiance  has  been  formed  by  some  of  them,  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  that  great  league  is  to  maintain  inviolable  certain 

*  It  must  be  confused  that  the  independence  of  Switzerland  is  merely  nomi- 
nal. There  is  no  need  to  prove  that  melancholy  fact,  it  has  been  already  done 
by  a  hundred  Italian  and  Austrian  exiles., 
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constitutions  and  dynasties  and  also  the  present  establish- 
ed forms  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  world  is  still 
*  ignorant  of  the  principles^  the  deliberations  and  reciprocal 
guarantees  of  an  alliance  which  is  to  supersede  the  famooB 
sjstem  of  the  balance  of  power. 

Geography,  however,    may  establish  independently  of 
human  conventions,  some  physical  relations  between  tiMue 
portions  of  land  that  are  denominated  states.    We  shall 
indicate  such  as  appear  to  us  evident  from  an  examination 
of  the  map ;  Russia  encroaches  on  Turkey,  Austria,  Pins- 
sia  and  Sweden,  all  these  countries  maybetlius  oKpoaed 
to  formidable  attacks,  but  Pnissia  is  more  so  than  any  of 
the  rest ;  the  range  of  Hemus  and  the  Carpathian  chain 
protect   Constantinople  and   Vienna  ;   Scandinavia  now 
united  to  Denmark,  might,  froth  its  position  and  the  re- 
sources of  its  Inhabitants,  resist  the  invasions  of  a  Russian 
army.    England  or  France  might  successfully  oppose  Rus- 
sia, the  one  by  entering  into  an  alliance  with  Turkey  and 
the  ScaTidinavians,  could  confine  the  Russian  navy  and 
its  commerce   to    inland  seas;  the  other  might  support 
Austria,  or  assist  Prussia.    Were  the  German   confed^ 
racy  really  united  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  it  might  con- 
centrate against  its  most  formidable  enemy  the  tmmenie 
resources  of  the  Ocrman  nations.    If  we  consider  the  se- 
condary German  States  as  so  many  small  but  independent 
powers,  and  it  rs  equally  the  interest  and  the  wish  of  the 
inhabitants  to  secure  their  indp])endence,  they  might  form 
a  neutral  country  between  Austria  and  France.     The  dis- 
junction between  the  last  two  kingdoms  would  be  com- 
plete, if'  Switzerland  and  Sardinia  were  better  organized. 
Masters  of  the  most  important  military  positions  in  cen- 
tral Europe,  the  inhabitants  of  the  minor  states   roust 
either  derive  great  benefit  from  such  advantages,  or  suffer 
their  country  to  bo  the  theatre  of  foreign  wars.    France 
has  few  or  no  natural  advantages  which  can  facilitate  its 
invasions;  Austria,  on  the  contrary,  commands  from  the 
Upper  Tyrol  and  the  Yalle-Telino  several  entrances  into 
Bavaria  and  Switzerland.    The  Austrian  empire  having 
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aniTod  ftt  ita  natural  Iimita  in  Tranaylrania  may  bUH  book 
idd  Bosnia  to  its  dominion^  but  it  ia  naturally  the  ally,  ^^^h 
not  the  enemy  of  the  Ottomans.  The  same  power  com-  — — -^-^ 
manda  the  Adriatic  and  the  Po»  and  rules  over  the  finest 
portion  of  Italy ;  for  that  reasonf  Austria  has  eirer  been 
moat  hostile  to  Italian  independence.  Francet  confined 
within  its  ancient  limits*  must  remain  at  peace  with  tho 
Bfighbouring  states ;  if  the  line  oC  fortifications  at  present 
building  in  the  Low  Countries  be  a  barrier  against  the  at- 
taclu  of  the  French^  the  frontiers  of  every  other  country 
aro  aafficiently  strong  to  resist  their  aggressions ;  on  the 
other  handp  although  Prussia  has  extended  its  territories 
ioto  Lorrainet  France  has  not  much  to  fear  from  any  of  its 
neighbours.  The  small  number  of  French  sea  ports*  tho 
tides  which  limit  their  ntility*  their  great  distance  from  one 
aaother*  and  their  situation  on  two  different  seas  are  like« 
I7  to  check  the  naval  ambition  of  the  French.    If 


and  Portugal  were  united  by  better  institutionSf  they 
might  defy  every  foreign  invasion ;  had  Providence  in- 
tended to  secore  to  humanity  many  ages  of  peace^  such  po- 
aitioQs  as  those  in  Spain  and  Portugal  had  been  more 
wmerous  on  our  globe. 

We  may  conclude*  from  a  view  of  the  Map*  that  Russia  Coniticu- 
^ccopies  more  than  a  half  of  the  superficies  of  Europe*  and  empires'  ^^ 
poaaesses  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  its  population.  There 
we*  beyond  the  limits  of  that  vast  empire*  twelve  millions 
of  Slavonians  and  three  millions  of  Greeks*  who*  excln* 
aiTely  of  the  policy  of  the  Russians*  are  attached  to  them 
from  the  fact*  that  they  either  speak  the  same  language, 
or  are  devoted  to  the  same  worship.  The  subjects  of  other 
European  empires  are  too  widely  scattered*  or  so  different 
in  their  habits  and  pursuits*  that  it  is  in  vain  to  form  from 
such  elements  a  national  character. .  What  legislator  would 
attempt  to  unite  under  the  same  laws*  tlie  vine  dresser  on 
the  banks  of  the  Moselle  and  the  fisherman  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  !  The  language  of  both  is  however  the  same. 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  men  more  dissimilar  than  the 
Hungarians  near  the  Ural  mountain9»  and  the  Italians,  the 
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BOOK  GermanB  or  SlaTonians.  What  reaomUance  ean  be  dis- 
'ZOTi.  ooYered  between  tbe  Turk  and  the  Greek*  between  the 
mde  barbarian  and  the  descendants  of  the  most  intellectual 
people :  althoogh  other  countries  are  better  sitoated,  still 
many  of  the  provinces  in  France  and  in  Spain  are  neglect- 
ed from  the  effects  of  a  complicated  and  injudicieos  ad- 
ministration. Some  of  the  great  empires  may  possess  in 
time  the  whole  of  Europe,  or  terminate  in  a  universal  mon- 
archy after  the  Roman  or  Chinese  fashion.  If  providence 
remove  that  danger,  the  most  formidable  to  the  progress 
of  civilization,  it  may  perhaps  reserve  for  us  ages  of  war, 
migrations  and  revolutions,  which  after  much  bloodshed 
may  bring  about  freedom,  patriotism  and  national  indus- 
try. 

Population  forms  one  of  the  elements  in  the  strength  of 
states,  but  tbe  political  value  of  men  varies  greatly  in  the 
ratio  of  their  concentration,  their  intelligence  and  courage. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  facts  connected  with  that 
branch  of  political  geography. 
Popuia-  The  actual  population  of  Europe  is  at  least  SOO,OOO,000, 
and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  over-rated  at  205  millions ;  that 
number,  which  forms  probably  a  fourth  part  of  the  human 
race,  is  very  unequally  distributed  in  our  part  of  the  worldy 
and  the  inequality  does  not  follow  a  constant  progression 
from  north  to  south.  Some  of  the  results  derived  from 
the  correct  and  valuable  tables  of  M.  Balbi,*  may  be  in- 
dicated. 

Inhabitants. 

Sweden  and  Norway  per  square  league,  82 

Russia,           •                               .  181 

Denmark,              .               •  .616 

Prussia,  (all  the  Monarchy  of)      •  799 

England,                .                .  .      1457 

Low  Countries,              ;                .  1829 

Saxony,  (kingdom  of)           .  •      1252 

Bavaria,        ...  968 

*  Sm  the  Tablet  at  the  end  of  the  work. 
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Wurtemburgy  per  square  leagae^ 

Inhablumit, 
1502 

BOOK 
ZOVI* 

Switzerlanda 

• 

783 

Frtnce^ 

• 

9     \^^^ 

.       1063 

Hungary, 

•                                 • 

750 

Lombardyf  Venetian 

kingdom^ 

.     ini 

Sardinia,  (States  of) 

•              • 

1122 

(1085) 

Lqccb,  (Dacbj  of) 

'  • 

.       2509 

• 

Tuscany, 

•              • 

836 

(931) 

States  of  the  Church, 

• 

.       1043 

Naples  and  Sicily, 

•              • 

747 

Portugal, 

ft 

892 

Spain, 

•              • 

641 

Ionian  Islands, 

• 

.     irro 

Turkey, 

•              • 

324 

It  is  in  the  centre  of  Europe  that  the  population  is  Cauiei  of 
greatest,  and  it  is  in  the  same  part  of  the  continent  that  suiu. 
states  are  best  governed  ;  on  that  account  it  has  been  said, 
and  perhaps  not  unjustly,  that  mankind  increases  under 
good  governments.  Some  exceptions,  however,  may  be 
observed ;  but  they  depend  on  physical  and  other  causes. 
Extensive  countries,  which  include  great  and  not  very 
fruitful  provinces,  are  necessarily  less  populous  than  small 
and  fertile  states.  Thus  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
Portugal  must  be  proportionably  greater  than  in  Spain, 
on  the  supposition  that  there  is  not  much  diJOTerenceinthe 
governments  of  these  two  kingdoms.  Tuscany,  which  is 
infinitely  better  governed  than  the  Roman  States,  is  not 
however  so  well  peopled ;  but  the  lands  in  the  territory  of 
Bologna,  in  Romagna  and  the  Marches  of  Ancona  may 
be  compared  as  to  their  fertility  and  cultivation  to  the 
plains  of  Lombardy.  The  extent  of  cultivated  laqd  in 
Switzerland  and  Norway  is  confined  by  mountainous 
cbains ;  if  allowance  be  made  for  that  circumstance^ 
these  states  must  be  considered  very  populous.  History 
may  enable  us  to  discover  some  of  the  causes  which  afiisct 
population  in^particulkr  countries ;  there  are  not  more, 
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for  instance^  than  750  inhabitants  to  the  aqnare  leagne  in 
Hungary  ;  but,  in  Galicia  or  the  mountainous  part  of  Po- 
land* the  number  amounts  to  2600  ;  one  cause  of  so  great 
a  difference  is  that  the  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lemberg  and  Cracow  were  much  less  infested  by  the  Hun8» 
TurlLS  and  Tartars.  The  increase  of  population  is  re- 
tarded in  Turkey  by  the  plague ;  were  it  not  for  that  cause, 
it  might  be  considerable.  An  epidemic  disease  of  the  same 
kind  depopulated  in  the  year  1 340,  the  north  of  Europe, 
the  native  country  of  so  many  warlike  hordes. 

It  may  excite  our  surprise,  that  the  wretched  and  op- 
pressed inhabitants  of  some  countries  multiply  their  species 
with  so  extraordinary  rapidity  ;  population  in  Ireland  has 
increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  in  Scotland.  An  intelli- 
gent man  dreads  poTerty,  the  attendant  of  a  numerous 
offspring,  a  savage  or  a  slave  has  no  fears  for  the  mo^ 
row.* 

It  has  been  generally  observed  that  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence on  islands  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coasts  are 
greater  than  in  inland  countries ;  thus  in  Denmark,  the 
islands  of  Arroe  and  Zeland,  the  peninsula  of  Eyderstedt 
and  Dithroarsen  are  as  thickly  peopled  as  England,  the 
Low  Countries  or  Lombardy ;  Jutland,  on  the  contrary, 
is  not  more  populou<i  than  southern  Sweden.    The  same, 
or  a  greater  difference  exists  between  the  maritime  districts 
of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  central  provinces  of  Bern 
and  Castille.    It  has  been  found  that  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants in  the  Spanish  provinces  on  the  sea  coast  are  as 
904  to  tlie  square  league,  and  that  the  number  -in  the  in- 
terior does  not  exceed  507  ;\  but  tliat  role  is  subject  to 
many  exceptions.    Wirtemburg,  a  central  and  not  very 
fertile  country,  which  has  only  enjoyed  tlie  blessings  of  a 
good  government  for  a  short  period,  has  become  so  popu- 
lous that  annual  migrations  are  almost  indispensable.    Cor- 
sica, Sardinia  and  even  Sicily  are  not  so  well  peopled  as 
Italy. 

*  Law«  have  been  enacted  in  Switzerland  by  which  ponaliief  are  enibrco^ 
against  the  parent!  of  natural  children. 

t  AitilloD,  Geografia  de  Espagna, 
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The  most  remarkable  ezcepGon  to  the  rule  may  be  die-   book 
covered  in  Roasia ;  its  popalation  is  concentrated  in  the  in-    zcn. 
land  provinces ;  in  some  of  them  the  number  is  as  400,  in  — *-*— 
others  as  900  to  the  square  league  j  but  in  the  provinces  on 
the  Baltic  it  varies  between  80  and  300,  and  in  those  on 
the  White  and  Black  Seas  it  descends  to  40,  and  in  some 
places  to  2.    Can  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  be  traced 
in  the  history  of  these  nations,  or  can  it  be  supposed  thnt 
the  Slavonic  race  is  more  prolific  than  the  Finnic  and  the 
Tartar?  The  last  hypothesis  appears  very  probable;  these 
coantries  are  most  likely  to  be  populous,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are  thoughtless,  social,  improvident  and  regard- 
less of  intellectual  enjoyment ;  and  a  resemblance  in  these 
qualities  is  discernible  between  the  Slavonians,  especially 
the  Russians,  and  the  Celtic  nations,  particularly  the 


Whatever  be  tlie  causes  on  which  these  phenomena  de- increaM  of 
pend,  the  mean  annual  increase  of  the  whole  European  po-  p<>P">^*^«^ 
polation  cannot,  according  to  the  lowest  estimation,  be  less 
than  a  million,  so  that  before  the  year  1900  it  may  amount 
to  three  hundred  millions.  The  augmentation  is  more 
rapid  in  the  north  than  in  the  centre,  the  south  or  the  west. 
Russia,  with  a  population  of  58  millions,  adds  to  it  annual- 
I71  five  or  six  hundred  thousand.  It  is  supposed  that  there 
are  thirty  millions  of  inhabitants  in  France,  but  the  yearly 
increase  is  less  than  two  hundred  thousand.  The  popu- 
lation of  Austria  amounts  to  twenty-nine  millions,  and 
increases  nearly  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  France.  Italy 
and  Spain  remain  almost  stationary ;  Turkey  appears  to  be 
retrograde. 

It  has  been  feared  lest  the  population  of  Europe  become  Necetiitj 
80  great  before  the  lapse  of  no  very  distant  period  that  sub-  SoST'*"* 
sistence  or  even  sufficient  space  may  be  wanting  for  its  in- 
hahitants ;  but  it  is  probable  that  several  ages  roust  elapse 
before  such  an  evil  can  excite  serious  alarm.  The  soil  of 
Europe  might  afford  enough  of  food  for  a  thousand  millions 
of  inhabitants ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  in  some  districts  in  a  province  or  in  a  kingdom,  the 
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BOOK    means  of  subsistence  may  be  inadeqaate  to  tbe  popnlatloii ; 
xcTi.    thus  the  necessity  of  emigration  is  felt  in  Wirtemburg  and 
""""■"•  in  Switzerland.    If  the  population  of  Norway  were  dou- 
bled* it  might  amount  to  three  millions ;  in  that  case  it  might 
be  impossible  to  raise  in  Norw^y^  or  to  receive  in  exchange 
for  its  produce^  a  quantity  of  food  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
its  inhabitants ;  but  there  are  many  countries  to  which  they 
could  migrate.     The  following  calculations  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject. 
The  limits      If  the  wholo  of  Italy  were  as  well  peopled  as  Lombardy, 
laUonmay  ^^  might  Contain  twenty-six  millions  of  individuals,  and  tbe 
attain  in    dutchy  of  Lucca  is,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  more  populous 
triei.    "  "  than  Lombardy.    If  all  Spain  were  peopled  in  the  sane 
manner  as  the  district  of  Guipuscoa,  or  in  otiier  words,  in 
the  ratio  of  2009  to  the  square  league,  its  inhabitants  would 
amount  to  30,146,000,  a  number  nearly  three  times  as  great 
as  its  present  population.    Were  the  same  country  only  as 
populous  as  the  Asturias,  or  as  11 80  to  the  square  kguth 
and  the  Asturias  are  not  well  cultivated,  -the  total  number 
of  individuals  would  be  equal  to  17,T35,900.    Portugal  is 
much  less  than  Spain,  and,  throughout  its  whole  extent 
nearly  of  equal  fertility;  Alentejo,  one  of  its  provinces, 
contains  only  431  inhabitants  to  the  square  league;  Entre- 
Douro  and  Minho  contain '  2700.    If  the  whole  kingdom 
were  peoplisd  like  the  first,  the  number  of  inhabitants  could 
not  exceed  1,481,533 ;  if  it  were  peopled  like  the  second, 
they  might  amount  to  10,707,813.    The  actual  population 
is  not  more  than  three  millions,  but  it  might,  without  much 
inconvenience,  be  increased  to  six. 

To  believe,  however,  that  the  redundant  inhabitants  of 
one  country  can  pass  quietly  into  another,  presupposes  a 
degree  of  wisdom  as  well  as  union  among  mankind,  which 
we  are  not  entitled  to  expect. 
Future  tni-  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  increase  of  the  humaD 
■taui"'  °^  race  in  the  north  may  occasion  at  last  a  new  migration  of 
states  to  the  south,  an  event  which,  in  the  course  of  time, 
is  very  likely  to  ^happen.    The  natives  of  northern  states 
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Are  iDtelligenty  enterprising  and  not  loath  to  quit  tlieir   book 
rude  climates  for  southern  countries,  which,  it  is  true,    ^^^i* 
night  be  possessed  by  more  courageous  and  enlightened 
inhabitants. 

Such  an  invasion  is  rendered  more  probable  from  the 
fact,  that  the  increase  of  population  is  greater  and  more 
vniform  in  the  countries  that  are  least  exposed  to  the 
plagnef  the  yellow  fever  and  other  epidemic  diseases, 
that  from  time  to  time  depopulate  the  south  of  Europe. 
It  may  be  urged  that,  with  the  exception  of  Norway, 
Switzerland,  and  some  high  vallies  in  Sweden  and  Hun- 
gary, the  recurrence  of  famine  is  very  rare  in  the  northern 
and  central  regions  of  Europe.  The  granaries  that  have 
been  established  in  local  states  by  public  authority,  must 
tend  to  diminish  greatly  the  chances  of  local  famine. 

There  is,  besides,  another  reason,  independent  of  the 
neans  of  subsistence,  which  excites  the  people  in  differ- 
ent states  to  migration ;  it  is  the  desire  of  enjoyment,  of 
indnlging  in  luxury  or  gratifying  ambition.  That  de- 
sire is  increased  by  the  accounts  of  travellers,  and  by  a  few 
examples  of  great  wealth  amassed  in  a  short  period.  It  is 
to  that  tendency,  natural  to  the  most  civilized  people  in 
erery  epoch,  that  must  be  ascribed  th^  colonies  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  15th  century,  and  of 
the  English  in  our  own  times.  Portugal  and  the  Low 
Coantries  rose  into  importance  from  their  settlements ;  the 
same  course  of  glory  and  prosperity  is  not  shut  against  en- 
terprising nations.  The  form  only  of  colonization  has  been 
changed  and  it  has  been  discovered  to  be  most  advanta- 
gMua  at  present  not  to  found  colonies  but  independent  states, 
tad  ij  that  means  to  form  outlets  for  an  abundant  popu* 
Utisa,  marts  for  industry  and  security  for  national  liberty 
^Stinst  hostile  invasions. 

It  night  not  be  an  unprofitable  task  to  arrange  the'  in-  ^^^^ 
Ittbitants  of  Europe  according  to  their  rank,  their  occupa- 
tioas  and  fortune ;  but  that  subject  belongs  more  exclusively 
apolitical  economy,  or  rather  to  statistics,  which  is  closely 

vol.  ti.  12 
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BOOK  connected  with  it  The  two  hundred  and  five  millions 
XCYI.  f^^i  inhabit  Europe,  submit  to  fifty-three  reigning  families, 
of  which  the  relatives  or  younger  branches  may  amount  to 
1£00  individuals,  their  appanage,  independently  of  their 
private  incomes,  exceeds  £•  11,340,000  ;  the  greatest  part 
of  that  sum  is  consumed  in  maintaining  the  splendour  and 
dignitaries  of  courts.  The  acknowledged  equality  between 
kings  is  in  reality  destroyed  by  the  preponderance  of  four 
or  five  monarch s  ;  the  princes  of  Schwartzburg  and  Hohen- 
zollern,  although  sovereigns,  and  of  ancient  and  illustrious 
origin,  are  unable  to  exert  such  influence  or  display  such 
pomp  as  an  Austrian  or  English  minister. 
Xfobilitj.  It  might  have  formerly  been  worth  while  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  noble  families  in  Europe,  or  even  the  indi- 
viduals who  composed  them ;  but  that  order  is  no  longer 
distinguished  by  a  chivalrous  spirit  or' an  illustrious  birth; 
a  political  nobility  exists  in  several  great  states ;  indi- 
vidual merit  may  sometimes  obtain  that  dignity,  but  it 
is  more  frequently  lavished  by  the  favour  of  kings ;  be- 
sides a  barrier  has  been  raised  between  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  nobility.  A  Spanish  grandee  considers  himself 
much  superior  to  a  poor  hidalgo,  and  the  Russian  odnod- 
tvorxif  although  of  a  more  ancient  origin  than  the  hniahy 
are  hardly  acknowledged  as  freemen.  Thus,  although  we 
were  in  possession  of  sufficient  data  to  calculate  the  number 
of  noble  families  in  Europe,  we  doubt  if  instruction  or 
amusement  could  be  derived  from  the  result. 

The  constant  and  uniform  increase  of  the  middling 
classes,  whose  education  is  at  least  equal  if  not  superior  to 
that  of  the  nobles,  forms  a  subject  well  deserving  of  inquirji 
but  the  means  of  gaining  information  are  still  wanting.  That 
active  and  influential  class  amounts  at  least  to  three  mil* 
>lions,  but  it  is  very  unequally  scattered  over  Europe ;  it  is 
weak,  although  protected  in  Russia,  powerful  and  peace- 
able in  England,  numerous  but  divided  in  France. 

Men    distinguished  by    their    intellectual    attainments, 
form  a  third  class  ;   the  authors  in    our   part   of  the 
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earth  are  eoi&cicntly  numerous  to  people  a  small  state,    book 
The  namber  of  living  writers  in  Germany,  France,  and  in    xcti» 
England,  exceeds  12,000 ;  such  a  body,  were  it  not  divided  '        '    ' 
against  itself,  miglit  govern  the  world ;  but  the  republic  of 
letters  is  paralysed  by  three  contending  principles,  attach- 
ment to  particular  sects  in  Germany,  party-spirit  in  Eng- 
land, and  self-interest  in  France.    A  republic  so  ill  com- 
posed might  have  been  compared  to  Poland,  had  that  state 
not  been  annihilated  by  the  great  powers.    The  manufac-  Workinf 
taring  population  is  a  modern  phenomenon,  and  one  of  the  ^^^'^'* 
most  remarkable;. fifteen  or  sixteen  millions  of  Europeans 
are  at  present  solely  indebted  for  the  means  of  subsistence 
to  their  manual  labour.    If  the  outlets  of  commerce  were 
obstructed  or  diminished  by  prohibitions,  tens  of  thousands 
might  people  the  hospitals,  or  add  to  the  emigrations  of 
twenty  thousand  individuals,  who  pass  yearly  from  Europe 
to  the  western  Continent.    These  industrious  proktarii^ 
abound  in  England,  in  some  parts  of  France,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  Grermany  and  Switzerland. 

Tlie  agricultural  class  comprehends  about  two-thirds  of  Agricuitu- 
the  European  population ;  its  number  is  inconsiderable  in  husband- 
England,  but  very  great  in  Russia;  it  maybe  remarked  men. 
that  the  one  hundred  and  forty  millions,  of  whom  tiiat  class 
consists,  are  acquiring  daily  additional  knowledge. 

The  soldiers  in  the  service  of  different  governments  Value  of  an 
makeup  a  body  of  two  millions,  or  one  hundredth  part  of  *°  '^'  "*' 
the  total  mass;  their  pay  amounts  to  two-fifths  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue  in  the  most  of  the  European  states.  The  poli- 
tical value  of  an  individual  who  contributes  to  the  exigencies 
of  his  country,  varies  remarkably  in  different  kingdoms ; 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  ascertain  that  variation, 
as  it  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  strength  of  states,  the 
events  of  our  own  times,  and  such  as  are  likely  to  happen. 

*  The  proletarii  composed  the  lowest  order  of  Roman  citizens.  They  were 
10 called,  because,  with  the  exception  of  their  offspring,  they  contributed  no« 
^og  to  the  state* 
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Booa  ^Tery  ona  contribates  to  the  public  rerenae  in  the  follow- 
xoTi.   ing  proportions:— 


England, 

£.$  IS    4 

British  possessions  in  Europe^ 

.     2  10  10 

« 

France, 

18    4 

Low  Countries,     • 

.17     6 

Bavaria  and  Wirtemburg, 

0  19     8 

Denmark  and  Saxony, 

.     0  18     4 

Prussia, 

0  17     6 

Spain,        •            •            » 

•     0  15     0 

.    Poland,             •            .            • 

0  14     2 

Austria  and  Austrian  Poland^ 

.     0  18     6 

Galicia,            •            • 

0  Id     4 

Portugal, 

•     0  IS     4 

Russia, 

0  11     8 

Sardinian  states^    • 

.     0  10  10 

Sweden,            •            •            • 

0  10     0 

Roman  states, 

.     0  10     0 

The  two  Sicilies^ 

0     9     8 

Tuscanjy 

•     0     8     4 

Bemarkfl. 

It  mav  be  seen  from  the  above  tab 

le,  that  the  ^ 

the  energy  and  public  spirit  of  a  state,  may  be  estimated 
from  the  contributions  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it 
Constitutional  governments  are  dear,  despotic  ones  are 
cheap ;  it  is  far  from  our  intention  to  assert  that  the  dif* 
ference  in  the  sum  paid  for  these  two  kinds  of  govemnent 
is  proportionate  to  the  value  of  the  one  above  that  of  the 
other.  It  may  also  be  observed,  from  a  perusal  of  the 
table,  that  some  states  with  slender  revenues  are  well 
governed ;  Tuscany  is  one  of  them,  but  that  fact  need  not 
excite  surprise ;  very  few  troops  are  maintained  in  Tus- 
cany, because  it  is  in  reality  under  the  protection  of  a 
great  empire — bene  qui  latuit  bene  vixiL  Some  govern- 
ments, loaded  with  an  immense  public  debt,  are  reduced 
lo  the  necessity  of  taxing  their  sulyects  beyond  the  fiata* 
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ral  proportion  of  their  means  and  resources.    It  is  well    book 
known  that  such  is  the  case  in  England ;  but  if  an  English-    scti* 
aau  were  to  contribute  in  the  form  of  taxation  twice  as  — — 
mach  as  a  Frenchman,  both  nations  might  be  nearly  on  a 
footing  of  equality.    It'  must  have  been  observed,  that  the 
revenues  payable  in  money,  are  scanty  in  some  kingdoms 
of  Eastern  Europe,  particularly  in  Russia,  but  the  deficiency 
is  supplied   by  prsestaHoncs  in  natura;  these  sources  of 
emolument  it  is  difficult  to  calculate. 

Some  of  the  republics  and  free  towns  have  been  hither- 
to omitted,  it  was  thought  best  to  consider  them  apart. 
The  portion  of  each  Individual  amounts  to  the  following 
ioms.    In 

Francfort, 

Bremen,  •  •  • 

Lubeck, 

Hamburg, 

Ionian  Islands, 

San  Marino,  •  • 

Cracow, 

If  the  same  rules  be  applied  to  determine  the  value  of  Value  of 

thft  mill  t A 

the  military  service  in  all  the  European  states,  the  differ-  ,y  lerTice, 
eoce  might  appear  still  more  remarkable ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  express  that  difference  in  numbers,  because  the  ef« 
fective  condition  of  armies  varies ;  secondly,  because  we 
must  include  the  naval  force  that  is  generally  disbanded 
in  time  of  peace ;  lastly,  the  same  number  of  combatants 
does  not  represent  the  same  physical  strength  or  courage  in 
the  field  of  battle. 

It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  proportion,  which  every 
European  state  might  adopt  without  exhausting  its  re>- 
soarces,  or  even  without  taking  away  any  useful  band 
from  agricttltore,  is  that  of  one  soldier  for  every  hundred 
inhabitants.  It  will  be  seeii  that  several  great  and  small 
nilitary  states  go  beyond  that  proportioa,  while  others  of 
idiflkrent  doseription  faU  short  of  it. 
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In  England,  the  ratio  is  as  one  soldier  to  140  inliabitants. 

InFrance,  •  •  110 

In  Austria,        .  •  100 

In  Russia,  .  •  90 

In  Bavaria,      •  .  .69 

In  Prussia, 

In  Poland, 

In  Wirteqiburg, 

In  Sweden, 

In  Denmark,  •  • 

The  two  Hesses, 

The  proportions  in  other  states  are 

In  the  two  Sicilies, 

In  Tuscany, 

In  the  Roman  states, 


68 

60 

59 

58 

57 

49 

much  lower. 
180 
200 
SOO 


•Northern       It  is  impossible  to  derive  any  accurate  conclusion  from 
powVrf^t'*  these  results  ;  for  we  cannot  separate  the  warlilce  character 
of  nations  and  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  governments. 
One  fact  however  is  c^rtain^— the  political,  military  and 
financial  value  of  the  states  in  the  north  of  Europe,  is 
double,  treble  or  even  four  times  greater  than  that  of  states 
equally  populous  in  the  south.    If  it  be  supposed  that 
Switzerland  or  Denmark  and  the  two  Sicilies  were  nearer 
one  another  and  that  during  a  war  between  them,  the 
other  European  powers  remained  neutral,  the  result  of  the 
contest  might  be  easily  predicted.    It  is  probable  that  the 
Neapolitans  would  first  sue  for  peace  and  give  up  Sicily 
to  satisfy  the  Danes ;  the  kingdom  of  Naples  might  be 
as  easily  conquered  by  the  Swiss,  if  they  were  united  and 
under  the  command  of  experienced  officers.    But  the  po- 
pulation of  Naples  is  four  times  greater  than  that  of  Switz- 
erland or  Denmark,  its  territory  twice  as  extensive  and  its 
agricultural  produce  ten  or  twelve  times  more  valuable. 
The  inhabitants  in  the  south  of  France  cannot  endure  the 
fatigues  of  war  so  well  as  those  in  the  north,  and  the  cha* 
ncter  of  the  Spaniards  forms  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule.    If  Europe  be  divided  by  the  Rhine  and  the  AIps^ 
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or  bj  ft  line  drawn  from  Amsterdam  to  Venice^  it  may  be    book 
foand  that  the  number  of  troops  in  the  north  and  in  the    xori. 
easty  amounts  to  twelve  or  fourteen  millions,  and  that  it  — — — — 
does  not  exceed  six  or  seven  in  the  south  and  in  the  west. 
The  revenues  are  divided  in  an  inverse  proportion. 

In  the  north  and  in  the  east,  •        £.  719400,000 

In  the  south  and  the  west^         .  .     1S8|600,000 


Synoptical  tables  of  ancient  and  modem  European  states, 

their  origin^  languages*^ 

I.  FELASGIAN  RACE. 

A.  Thracian  Branch,  (Adelung.  Yater.  Gatterer.) 

1.  Phrygians  in  Asia,  Bryges  in  Europe.f 

2.  Lydians,  a  colony  in  Etruria  ? 

Lydias,  a  district  of  Macedonia. 
Tyrrheni  of  Macedonia. 

3.  Trojans,  their  migrations. 

4.  Bythinians,  from  whom  are  descended  the  Thyni.X    (Mannert) 

5.  The  Carians,  some  colonies  in  Laconia,  ^c.  f .    (R.  Rochette.) 
&  Thracians  proper,  (See  Slavonians,  &c.) 

Maidi  in  Thrace,  (a  branch  of  the  Modes)  ?.    (MB.) 

Pelagones  in  Macedonia ;  Pehluwan  ?    (MB.) 

B.  lUyrian  Branch. 

1.  Hyn  or  Moesi,  a  mixed  people. 

2.  Daces  or  Getes  ?  X  (See  Wallachians.) 

3.  Dardani  ?  X- 

4.  Ancient  Macedonians,  at  least  a  number  of  them  X- 

5.  Ancient  Illyrii  X*  (See  Albanians.) 

*  Doubtful  and  uncertain  opinions  are  marked  l^y  the  lign  ( ?).  Nations 
BOW  extinct  and  dead  languages  or  those  of  which  there  remains  no  living 
branch  are  indicated  by  the  sign  (t).  Those  of  which  we  can  discover  some 
obscure  traces  or  are  obviously  mixed  with  others,  are  denoted  by  the  sign  (X). 
Lastly,  in  making  mention  of  certain  opinions  we  have  affixed  the  names  of  the 
aotbori  who  first  supported  them.  To  such  hypotheses  as  we  ourselves  think 
Ukely,  and  which  are  not  mentioned  by  others,  are  added  the  letters  MB. 
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_i.«.  >,  Molossi. 

/,  ArdioBi  (Eordcsi,  in  Macedonia.) 

ii  Dalmattt. 

6.  Pannonians  or  Pceones  f.    (Mannert)  ?. 

7.  Venetes,  or  Illyrian  colony  in  Italy  X*  (Freret.) 

8.  8icule0,ideni  X. 

9.  Japygea,  idem  f . 

C.  PdasgO'Hdlenic  Branch.  \ 

1«  Pelasges  or  Pelargea,  the  aborigines  of  Oreece  and  Italy  X  (from     , 
pda  a  rock  or  stone.) 

9.  Leleges,  an  Asiatic  colony,  that  came  into  Greece  f.  (ILRocbette.)     ^ 
*^  3.  Curetes,  idem  ?  f. 

4.  Perrhebes,  Pelasges  of  Thessaly.f 

5.  Thesprotes,  idem  in  £piras«  t 

6.  iEtoii,  (probably  Illyrians.) 

7.  Hellenes,  called  formerly  Gneci  in  Epirns,  and  Gr»i  in  Thrace. 

«,  Achtei  or  Achivi,  in  other  words,  the  inhabitants  on  the 

banks  of  rivers. 
C,  lones  or  laones,  archers  or  shooters  of  darts. 
>,  Dores  or  Dorians,  men  armed  with  spears. 
/,  Aioli  or  Eolians,  wanderers. 

8.  Arcadians,  Pelasges  of  the  Peloponnesus.  X 

9.  Oenotres,  emigrants  in  Italy.  X 

10.  Tyrrhenes,  idem,  idem  X  (R*  Rochette.)  ! 

AirCIElTT  LANGUAGES   SPOKEN  BY  THESE  KATIOVS. 

A.  Thradan  Languages^  f  or  X  ? 

1.  Thracian  proper  connected  with  the  Persian  in  the  names  of  in* 
dividuals. 

%  Phrygian,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Greek,  the  IHyrian  or  Alba- 
nian. 

3.  Lydian,  probably  a  dialect  of  the  Phrygian. 

4.  Carian,  a  mixed  dialect  composed  probably  of  Pelasgian  and  Pho- 

nician. 

The  Lycaonian  of  St.  Paul. 

B.  Illyrian  Languages. 

1.  lUyrian  proper,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Albanian. 

-9.  Getaa— known  before  the  conqueeta  of  the  SfanroniaE  iiatioas. 
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*  The  Sifynne,  a  Modian  or  Hindod  triba,  aaeetton  of tfae  0 jp-    BOOK 
sies  or  Zigounas,  tbej  spoka  probably  an  Asiatic  dialecU  X0TI> 


C.  Bdknic  Languages,  ancient  Qreekg 
(Thiersch  and  MB.) 

!•  Ancient  Hellenic,  oonnected  with  the  Pelaagian. 

a.  Areadian^t 

b.  TfaaBsalonian  and  the  ancient  Macedonian  Greek  X  ? 
c  Oenotrian  apoken  in  Italy  and  mixed  with  the  Latin  X* 

^  Hellenic  language  during  the  hlatorio  times. 

a.  Old  Bolian,  connected  with  the  Oenotrian,  (kngnage  of  the 

goda  in  Homer.) 

b.  Ancient  Dorian,  descend^  from  the  Eolian,  (language  of 

Sappho,  Pindar,  &c.) 
«,  Laconian,  a  separate  dialect. 
C,  Dorian  of  Syracuse,  (language  of  Theocritus.) 
c  Andent  Ionian,  or  the  Hellenic  polished  "by  commercial  na- 
tions, (language  of  Homer,  classical  in  epic  poetry.) 
«,  Asiatic  Ionian  still  more  polished ;  (language  of  Herodotus.) 
t^  European  Ionian,  more  energetic  than  the  others,  the  Attic 
dialect  forms  its  principal  branch,  (the  dassie  language  of 
orators  and  tragedians.) 
d«  Greek  or  the  Attic  dialect  purified  and  modelled  by  the  gram- 
marians  of  Alexandria,  the  common  language  of  the  whole 
of  Greece,  of  the  East,  and  of  the  higher  classes  at  ftome 
to  the  time  of  the  Barbaric  invasions, 
e.  Local  dialects,  little  known. 
«,  Vulgar  Alexandrian. 
0,  Syro-Greek,  (language  of  tfae  New  Testament.) 

IL  ETBVSGAir  OB  ITAI^IAIT  ITATIOBS. 

1*  Aboriginea  or  Opid  (children  of  Ops,  the  earth)  Generic  names, 
(MB.) 

a.  Euganei,  anterior  to  the  Veneti  f- 

b.  Ligurians,  divided  into  numerous  tribes, 
e.  Etrusci,  the  mass  of  the  Etrurian  nation. 

*  The  Etrurian  nation  appears  to  have  been  composed  of 
castes  or  tribes. 
«,  Caste  of  the  nobles,  Larthes  in  Etruscan  ;  Tyrani  or  Tyr- 

heni,  in  Eolian  or  Pelasgian. 
0,  Caste  of  the  priests.    Tusci  or  sacrificers. 
>,  Warlike  caste,  Rasene  ?    See  below. 
^,  Tribe  of  the  people. 
VOL.  VI.  13 
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BOOK  d.  Piceni  and  SabiDL 

XCVI*  e.  Mand,  &c.  &c. 

■  £  Umbri,  (DiooynuB  of  HalicarnassuB.) 

g.  Samnitesi  perhaps  Samonea,  mountaineem  (Samoa,)  divided 
into, 
1.  Hirpini,  or  (wolf  hunters.) 
fL  Caudini,  (armed  with  trunks  of  trees.) 
9.  Pentri,  (from  peenus,  a  point.) 

4.  Cataceni,  (wearing  the  caraca.) 

5.  Frentani,  (armed  with  slings.)  (MB.) 
h.  Latinif  &c.  X- 
L  AusoneSy  X* 

k.  Siculi,  according  to  Dionysius. 
L  Lucam  and  Brutti  or  Bretti. 

9.  Colonies  to  which  some  allusion  is  made  in  history. 

a.  Eastern, the  following: 
«,  Pelasgians  of  Arcadia,  (1400  years  before  Christ.)! 
A  Ancient  Grasci  and  Pelaegiaas  of  Thessaly,  (idem.)t 
yf  Oenotri  divided  into, 

1.  Oenotri  proper  (the  vine  dressers.) 
U»  Ghonii,  (the  husbandmen.) 
f,  Daunian,  lapyges,  &c 
/,  Tyrrheni,  (in  Macedonian  Lydia.) 
f,  Trojans,  whose  language  was  the  ancient  Eolian,  (900  yean 

before  Christ.  (MB.) 
«,  Achean  colonies,  Doric,  Chalcidian  ia  Sicily,  and  Magna 
Orecia. 

b.  Northern  colonies  : 
«,  The  Siculi,  according  to  the  Modems,  X  ?• 
A  The  Venetes,  or  Ulyrians,  or  Slavonians. 
y,  Rhasenae  (RhaBtes ;)  the  warlike  tribe  of  Etruria  ? 
d;  Peligni,  (Pela,  axockin  the  Macedonian  language.) 

Western  Colonies : 
«,  Celtic  colonies,  X.  1(Preret.) 

1.  Umbri.    (See  above.) 

2.  Senones. 

3.  Ligures  ?    See  above. 

4.  Insubres,  (Isombri.) 

5.  Volscians,  (Volcae)  ?  f 
A  Iberian  or  Bask  colonies. 

1.  Sicani. 

2.  Osques,* 

m  We  must  not  confound  the  Opki  or  Opsci  wltb  the  Osci,  a  colony  of  the 
Osquea,  Eusques  or  Vasquea  fiom  Spanisli  Vcscetania,  settled  in  the  Vesce- 
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a  Coni,  X  BOOK 

4.  Uienses  in  Sardinia.    (See  G.  Humboldt)  XOTI» 

5.  Balari,  &c.  &e.  ■■ 


AireiBirT  LAHOlXAGBa  OV  THB8B  KATIOHS. 

A.  Italian  Languages,    (Menila  and  MB.) 

1.  Etruscan  langaage,  divided  probably  into  the  aaered,  the  vulgar, 
and  other  dialects,  as : 

a.  Rhetick. 

b.  Faliflk. 

c  Umbrian* 
X  Opsie,  language  of  central  Italy* 

a.  Sabelline. 

b.  Sabine, 
c  Latin. 

1  Aoflonlan,  Sicilian,  Lucanian. 

B.  Lainguages  not  connectid  with  the  Italiat^ 

1*  Celtic  and  lUyrian  dialects. 

a.  The  ligurian. 

b.  Dialect  of  the  Cisalpine  Oauls. 
e.  Idem  of  the  Venetes. 

d.  Volscian. 

e.  Dialect  of  the  Japyges. 

%  Iberian  dialects.    (See  G.  Humboldt) 

a.  Osc,  (Eusck  or  Basque.) 

b.  Sicanian,  &c. 
^  Hellenic  dialects. 

a.  Dorian.    (Morula.) 

1.  Syracusan  or  Siciliote. 
3.  Tarentine.    (Laconian.) 

b.  Acheo-Ionian.   (MB.) 

1.  Sybaritan. 
t.  Crotoniate. 
c  Eolo-dorian. 
1.  Locrian. 

HODBBH  KATIOKS  OKSCEITOED   XEOH  THE  FEXiASGOy 
HBKKEHO^  STKVSOAirSy  THBIH  LAITOUAGSS. 

1*  Modem  Greek,  (Romeika,  Aplo-Hellenica.) 

ttDia  of  Italy,  or  Oamput  Veflcitanut.    The  two  namea  have  been  long  eon- 
^Bdad,  and  have  given  riee  to  many  erroie. 
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BOOK  1«  Modem  Eolo-Dorian. 

XCTI*  ^  Tzakonite,  branch  of  the  Dorian. 

...^..^  3.  Cretan  or  Candiote. 

4.  Greek,  (Epirote  and  Albanian.)^ 
5b  Wallad^iaa  and  Bulgarian  Greeks  ^^o*    (F«  Adelong.) 
%  Albanians  or  Bchypetara,  mixed  with  the  ancient  Illyrians,  Greeb, 
and  Celts.    (Maaci  and  BIB.) 
8chype  or  Albanian  language* 
a*  Albaikian  proper* 
«i  Dialect  of  the  Gueguee. 
0^  — ^— —  Mirdites* 
y^  ■  Toekes* 

jf^  — — —  Chamouria* 
S  ■  lapys. 

b*  Albanian  mixed. 
«,  Albanian  of  Epirua. 
A  Italo-Albanian  of  Calabna. 
yj  Albanian  of  Sicily. 

3.  Wallachiana  or  Roumouni,  ^  people  that  mixed  with  the  Thracian 
and  Dacian  peasantSy  the  Roman  military  coldniatSi  the  6lavoDi»n 
and  others. 

Wallachian  language,  or  Slavo-Latin,  or  Daco-Roman. 
a«  Romounaick  or  Wallachian  proper. 

b.  Moldavian. 

c.  Wallachian  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 

d.  Kuta^D- Wallachian,  or  Wallachians  of  Thrace  and  Greece. 

4.  Italian.      1 

5.  French.     >  See  Celto-Roman  nations. 

6.  Spaniard.  ) 
Languages  Celto-Latin. 

a.  Italian.  f 

b.  Proven9aL 

c.  French. 

d.  Spanish. 

III.  BLATONIAir  HATIom. 

I 

I 
ANOIEHT  BBAK0HE8  KITOWIT  TO  THE  GBBBKS  AITB  B0MAH8. 

1.  Scythians  divided  into  castes  and  Tribes.    (MB.) 

a.  Royal  Scythians,  the  ruling  tribe,  who  spoke  t^  Zend  or 

another  dialect  of  Upper  Asia. 
*  Fourteen  Medo-Scythian  words  found  in  Herodotus. 

b.  Scythians,  employed  as  husbandmen^     Vassals,  probably 

Slavonian  tribes,  sold  as  slaves. 
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*  Scythian  dialectf  not  unknown  to  Arisloplianes.    Wordf    BOOK 
in  Pliny.    Inscriptions  at  Olbia.  XOTI* 

c«  Scythian    shepherds,    vassal  tribes,   probably   Finnic  or  _ 

Tchoudes.    (Bayer,  &c.) 
Z  Sarmates,  a  conquering  horde,  resembling  in  their  physiognomy      ^ 
the  Mongol  Tartars.    (MB.) 
a#  Sarmates,  proper. 

b«  Jaxamates,  (perhaps  tlie  same  as  the  Jazyges.) 
c  Ezomates. 

d.  Thisomates,  (inscription  of  Protagoras.) 
2,  Ostro-Gotbs,  conquerors  of  the  Sarmatians.    tStoe  below. 

B.  Jindent  Slavonian  JVbHons. 

1.  Sontbem  Slavonians. 

a.  Henetes  in  Paphlagonia  ?  f.    (Sestrencewicz.) 

b.  Cappadocians  ?  (Idem.) 

c  Crobisy,  (Chrowitxy),  in  Thrace,  X*    (MB.) 

d.  Bessi,  Idem.  X 

e.  TribaDes,  (Drewaly)  ?  f  ^ 
£  Dardani,  from  darda,  a  dart  ?    (MB.) 

g.  Different  tribes  on  the  mountains  of  Greece. 
h.  Cami  and  Istri. 

L  Veneti,  according  to  some  authors. 
&  Northern  SlavonianiL 

a.  The  Serbi  and  the  Vali,  near  the  Rha.    ( Wolga.)  f 

b.  Rozolani  Xt  called  afterwards  Ros. 

c  Budini,  a  Gothic  or  Slavonic  people,  f 

d.  Bastame  and  Peucini. 

e.  Daces,  the  people  that  gave  to  the  Dacian  towns  the  ^avo- 

nic  terminations  in  ava.  X 
t  Olbiopolited  of  the  second  century,  mixed  with  the  Greeks."  f 
g.  Pannonii,  (Pan,  a  Lord)  ? 
h.  Carpi,  in  dbe  Carpathian  mountains. 
L  Biessi,  in  the  Biecziad  mountains, 
k.  Sabogues,  &c. 

1.  Lygii,  afterwards  UoBchi,  &c.  &c 
m,  Mougilones,  and  others  mentioned  by  Strabo. 
n.  Venedi  or  Veneds,  called  afterwards  Wendes,  near  the 

mouths  of  the  Vistula. 
o.  Semnones,  between  the  Oder  and  the  Elbe  ?  X« 
p.  Vindili,  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
q.  Osi,  menUoned  by  Tacitus,  (Otschi,  fathers.) 


•    *  * 
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BOOK     SUlTONIAIT  irATIOKSf  AHO  SAKGITAOKa  lOTOlfH  SIlTCB  THE 
*®^'*  THIS  OF  ATTILA. 

A.  Eastern  and  SmUhem  Branch,  (Dobrowski^  Yater.) 

1.  Russians,  mixed  with  the  Roxolans,  Slavoniaos,  and  Groths. 

a.  Great  Russians  of  Novgorod,  Moscow,  Susdal,  4tc« 

b.  Little  Russians  of  IQow  and  the  Uktaine. 

c.  Rusniacs,  or  Orosz,  in  Galicia  and  Upper  Hungary. 

d.  Cossacks,  mixed  with  the  Tartan. 
RusBiAzi  liAirauAffxs. 

«,  Great  Russian^  (written  language.) 
^  Dialect  of  Sosdal,  the  most  heterogeneous  of  any. 
>i  Dialect  of  Ukraine,  or  Little  Russia. 
if  Rusniac,  a  very  ancient  dialect. 

t,  Russo-Lithuanian,  derived  frpm  the  Kriwitz  ?    See  Wende. 
{;  Russian  Cossack. 
X  Servians,  or  Slavonians,  on  the  Danube. 
Servian  Language,  (Serbska.) 

a.  Servian  proper,  (a  written  and  polished  dialect) 
Ancient  Slavonian,  language  of  the  Russian  Churcfaj  almost 

the  same  as  the  Servian. 

b.  Bosnian  dialect. 

c.  Dalmatian  dialect,  mixed  with  Italian. 

d.  Dialect  of  Montenegri. 

e.  Uscoque,  mixed  with  Turkish. 

f.  Slavonian,  pure. 

g.  Bulgaro-Slavonian,  &c. 

0.  Croatians,  orChrobates,  or  Slavonians  of  Noricum. 
Croatian  Language. 

a.  Croatian,  or  Chrobate  dialect,  or  dialect  of  the  mountains. 

b.  Slovene,  spoken  in  the  west  of  Lower  Hungary,  (a  written 
dialect.) 

«• Winde,  spoken  by  the  southern    Windes,  a  mixed 

people. 

«,  Winde  of  Carniola,  dialects  of  Karstes,  Tziszches,  Poykes, 
&c. 

A  Winde  of  Styria  and  Corimhia. 
d.  Dialect  of  the  Podluiakes  in  Moravia  and  perhaps  of  the 
Charwates. 

B.  Central  and  Western  Brandu 

1.  Poles  or  Liaiches. 
Polish  (a  written  language.) 
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a.  Dialect  of  Great  Poland*  BOOK 

b. Little  Poland.  XOf  Z* 

c  The  Mazures  in  Mazovia  and  Podlachia.    Mazure,  a  mixed     - 
dialect 

d.  The  Goralis  in  the  Krapaek  mountains. 

e.  The  Kaasubes  in  Pomerania. 

£  The  Sileeian  Poles,  Medziborian  dialecty  old  Polish  mixed  - 
with  Gennan. 
2.  Bohemians  or  Czeches,  (Tcbekes.) 

a.  Czheches,  properly  called. 

b.  Czbeches  of  Moravia. 

*  Czheche  language*  few  or  no  dialects. 
3l  Slowaques  or  Slavons  of  Northern  Hungary. 

a.  Slowaque  dialects  confined  to^ 

the  mountains.  | 

b.  Dialects  on  the  banks  of  the  |     Derived  from  the  Ifah- 

Danube.  ^rawany  or    Slavonic    of 

c  Hanaque  dialect  in  Morayia. 

d.  Straniaque,  idem.  idem. 

e.  Schelagsehaque,  (idem)  &c 


Great  Moravia. 


IL  Wendiam  or  SXavonian$  on  the  BaiHc. 

A*  Wendis  pn^fer.  (Yindili  ?  Winidie.) 

a.  Wagri,  (Eastern  Holstein)  X- 

b.  Obotriti  or  Afdrede  (Mecklenburg)  X- 
c  Rani  f . 

d.  Rugeans  mixed  with  Scandinavians  X« 

e.  Lutitzi.  '\ 
i  WilzL  f 

g.WeUtabL      >  Brandenburg  X. 

h.  Havelli,  &c.  3 

L  MilzienL  «> 

k.  Serbes  or  Sorabi.  \  »«°"y- 

I  Wendes  of  Altenburg. 

m.  Regio  Slavonum  in  Franconia. 

n.  Lozinki.      >  _ 

0.  Zpriaw.nL  \  ^""^ 

p.  Polabes  or  Linones  X* 

B.  Lithuanian  Wades.  (YenediBi  iEstyL) 

!•  Pruczi  or  Gothic  Wendes  (Gudai.) 
Prucze  language  f  1683. 
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BOOK    3*  Litwani  or  Lithuanians. 
XCVI*  ft*  Litewka,  a  written  language. 

m^^^^^^mm  I.  Dialect  of  Wilna. 

2.  Schamajte  dialect,  or  that  of  Samogitia. 

3.  Pruaaiao  dialect. 

b.  Kriwita&e  dialect  in  White  Kuaaia. 

c.  liotwa. 

1.  Lotwa  of  Livonia. 

2.  Semegal  in  Semigallia. 

3.  Dialect  of  the  Rhodes,  Tamneckes,  &c* 

lY.  ninric  ob  TCHomoB  vatiors. 

Jlndent  JVbfions   that  have  inhainted  the  ammJtriea  oj  tk 

Finns, 

1.  European  Bcythians.    See  aboYO ;  f  200  years  after  C. 

2.  Sannates  ?  f  400  after  C. 

3.  lazyges,  (the  latwinges  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Poland];  f 

1268. 

4.  Fenni  of  Tacitus,  Zoumi  (Suome  of  Strabo.)  (MB.) 

5.  ^stii  or  Ehstes  ?    See  abovew 

6.  Scyri,  HeruH,  &c.  ?  (Lelewel.) 

7.  European  Huns,  Ounni  andChuniof  the  ancient  geographers. 

a.  Turco-Mogul  race. 

8.  Unknown  races  conquered  by  the  Huns. 

AOTUAX  NATIONS  AND  XIYINO  LANOUAGBd* 

A.  Pure  Finnic  race.    (Adelung,  Porthani  Pallas.) 

1.  Finnic  or  Suome. 

a.  Finnic  dialect,  confined  to  the  south. 

b.  Twastian ,  divided  into 

«,  Twastian. 
/8,  Satacundian. 
7,  Ostrobothnian. 

c.  Carelian  or  Kyriala,  divided  into 
«,  Dialect  of  Savolux. 

fi, Ingria. 

>,  — — —  Rautalamb. 

t      i^  __  Carelia  and  Olonetz,  &c. 
^    -__—  Cayanian. 
2.  Ehstes,  probably  the  descendants  of  the  .^tiL    . 
a.  Ehste  proper,  divided  into 


\ 
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«,  Dialect  of  Revel  or  Harria.  BOOK 

A Dorpat  or  Unganian.  XOVI. 

>, Oeael.  ..^— ^—^ 

b.  Liwes  or  Lwonians. 
<t|  Old  Lieve  dialect.* 
$j  Krevinian. 

B.  MRxed  Finnic  Itacc. 

1.  Permiakes  or  Biarmians,  a  race  little  known,  mixed  with  the  Finns 

and  Scandinavians. 

Bairmian  language  divided  into  two  dialects. 
<S  Bairmian  Proper. 
A  Siraine. 

2.  Hungarians  or  Magyars,  Finns  subdued  by  th^  Turks,  and  by  an^ 

unknown  race  from  the  Ural  mountains  (Gyarmathy  Sainovicz.) 
Magyar  a  written  language. 

a.  Dialect  of  Raab  in  the  west. 

b.  — —  Debretzin  in  the  east. 

c.  ■ the  Szekles,  a  tribe  of  Transylvania. 

3.  Laplanders,  a  Finnic  branch,  mixed  with  a  tribe  of  the  Huns, 

(Hans  of  Scandinavia.) 

exaMAVIC   XATIONB. 

4.  Teutonic  branch  on  the  BJiine  and  the  Danube. 

▲NeiXXfT  TEIBXB  AND   DIALXCTi. 

BastarnsB  X  ?  ?  Unknown  dialect — See  Slavonians. 

Saevi  or  wanderers.  Ancient  Suevic  now  unknown. 

Morcomanni,  ) 

Quad],  >  High  Teutonic  dialect. 

TauriscL  ) 

Boiowarii.  A  mixed  dialect. 

IstCDvones,  more  recently  de-'' 

nominated  Franci.  p        .    .q.     . 

Uermunduri  or  Hermiones.       '  ^      /v 

CbattL 
Alemanni,  (Germanic,  (Hebel.) 


MODXEIV  TEIBXt  AND   LIVING  DIALXCTS. 


I-  Swiss  (descendants  of  the  Helvetian  Celts.) 

a.  Dialect  of  Bern  and  Argovia. 

b.  ■  of  the  valley  of  Hasli. 

TOX.  TI*  14 
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c.  Dialect  ef  Friburg. 
BOOK  d.      -'■'      of  Mistenlachr 

XCYI*  e.  — — ^^  of  Appenzell. 

....^_..         f.  ■    I  ..,    of  the  Grjsons. 

2.  People  on  the  Rhine. 

a.  Dialect  of  Alsace, 
b. Suabia* 

«,  Dialect  of  the  Black  Forest,  or  Upper  Suabia. 

^  II  of  Baar. 

>,       ■        of  the  valley  of  Neckar  or  Wurtemburg. 

^j  __  of  Vindelicia,  (Augsburg,  Ulm,  &c.) 
€.  Dialect  of  the  Palatinate. 

cc,  German  Wasgovian. 

^  Dialect  of  Westerwald. 

3.  People  on  the  Danube. 

a.  Bavarians. 

«,  Dialect  of  Munich. 

^  — '- of  Hohen-Schwaogen. 

y,        I    ■  of  Saltzburg. 

b.  Tyrolian. 

«t,  Dialect  of  the  valley  of  Zell. 
^,  ■  ■  valley  of  Inn. 

>,  — — — .—  of  [40ntz. 

c.  Auftrian. 

«,  Dialect  of  Lower  Austria,  (four  varieties.) 
of  Upper  Austria. 


y^  —«.-,—  of  Styria,  (six  varieties,  among  others,  those  of  the 
vallies  of  Ens  and  Murr.) 

^,  ■  of  Carinthia. 

f,  ■  '  '       of  Carniola. 

^,  ■  of  the  Gottscbewarians. 

d.  Bohemo-Silesian. 

«,  Silesian  and  several  varieties. 

/8,  Bohemo-German. 

y,  Moravo'German,  (four  varieties.) 

^,  Ilungaro-German,  (Idem.) 
4.  Franco-Saxons,  or  central  Grermans. 
a.  Living  Dialects. 

«.  Dialect  of  Hesse. 

^j  of  Franconia,  (Nuremberg,  Anspach,  &c.) 

>, of  the  Rhcen  mountains,  &o. 

4 of  Eichsfeld. 

i, of  Thuringia. 

^j   .     ,        of  Ertzgebirge. 

If, of  Misnia,  (or  modern  Upper  Saxon.) 

^,  -  of  Livonia,  and  Esthonia. 
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I,  Dialect  of  the  Baxons  of  Transylvania.  Book 

b.  Written  language.  High  German,  or  the  modem  dialect  of  XCYI. 
Misnia.  ■ 


B.  CimbrO'Saxon  Mlaiions  on  the  plain$  and  the  shores  of 

the  Baltic  and  Mrth  Seas. 

Cimbri,  X  (according  to  others,  Scandinayian  lotea.) 

Angli. 

Saxooes,  (IngsBvones  of  the  Romana.) 

Herali  ?  f  ? 

Longobardi,  or  the  Vinuli  of  Cimbria.  X 

Viottlie  Dialect. 

Semnooes  ?  X  ?  (rather  Slavo-Wendea.) 

Cbenisci,  (mixed  with  the  Francs.) 

Bucteri  and  Chauci,  Idem.  X 

Frisones. 

Batavi,  according  to  the  Romans,  a  colony  of  the  Cbatti. 

MeDapii,&c.  x 

Tungri. 

MODERN   niTIBIONS. 

1*  Saxons  or  Low  Germans. 

a.  Saxon  or  the  Dialect  of  Lower  Saxony. 
«,  Polished  dialect  of  Hamburg. 

^ ■    ■  ■       of  Holstein. 

J,  of  Sleswick,  between  the  Sley    and  the 

Eyder. 

/, ■  ■    .  of  the  Marsches  or  Low  Cbuntry. 

I,        '  Hanoverian,  (several  varieties.) 

f,  ■■■  ■      of  the  Hartz  Miners. 

^  _-. of  Pregnitz,  (derived  from  the  Longo-bardo- 

Cimbric.) 

b.  Eastern  Saxon. 

«,  Dialect  of  Brandenburg. 

A  ^  modern  Prussian  since  the  year  1400, 

>, modem  Pomeranian. 

i,  ~  Rugian. 

^  __  Mecklenburg. 

c.  Westph alien  or  Western  Saxon. 
«,  Dialect  of  Bremen. 

A Central  Westphalia. 

y, the  ancient  Duchy  of  Engcrn,  probably  the  An- 

grivarian  X  (M.  Woddigen.) 
^  Dialect  of  Cologne. 
#,        ■■  Cleves,  &c.  Scc^ 
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BOOK    2.  Frietlanders. 

xcvi*  *  Ancient  Frieslan^ic. 

— .— —     Modern  Dialects. 

a.  Pure  Frieslandic. 

«,  Frieslanders  of  the  north  or  Cimbria,  dialects  of  Bredsted, 
Husuni,  Ejrderstedt  f,  the  islands. 

^  Frieslanders  of  Westphalia,  tribes  and  dialects  of  Rustrin- 
gen,  Wursten,  Sateriand. 

>,  Frieslanders  of  Batavia,  tribes  and  dialects :  1st,  Frieslan- 
dic ;  2d,  Frieslandic  of  Molckwer  (Anglo-Frieslandic ;) 
dd,  Frieslandic  of  Hindelopen. 

b.  Modern  Batavlan. 

«,  Dutch,  a  written  and  polished  language. 

A  Flemish,  Idem  idem. 

yj  Dialect  of  Gueldres. 

^^  ■     I        of  Zealand  and  Dutch  Flanders. 

f,  — -.•  of  Kemperland,  mixed  with  Teutonic  or  High  Gtr- 


man. 


& 


of  Bois-le-Duc. 


C.  Scandinavian  or  Mrmanno-Ootkic  Branch. 


▲IfCIENT   TRIBES    AND 


lotes. 
Gotks. 
Mannes. 
Vanes,  &c. 


f  1 

States  formerly  set- 
tled in  Scandinavia. 
(Alvismal.) 


J 


Alani  ? 

Rhos  or  Roxolani  ? 

Gothones  (Gulay  of 
the  Lithuanians.) 

Heruli.  (M.  de 

Suhm.) 

Segri. 

Longobardi  or  Vinu- 
li,  (emigrants.) 

Vandali. 
luthungi. 
Burgundiones. 


People  of 
Scandinavian 
origin,  mix- 
ed with  the 
>  Slavonians, 
Wendes,  and 
other  con- 
quered na- 
tions. 


DIALECTS. 

Ancient  lotic,  Liow  Scan- 
dinavian, ancient  Gothic, 
High  Scandinavian  source 
of  modem  languages. 

Manheimic,  Vandalic  ? 

Alanic,  similar  to  the 
Gothic  f. 

a.  Rhos  Alanic  (X  Va- 
ter.) 

Ancient  Gothic. 

a.  Ostrogothic    (X  in 
Ukraine  and  Italy.) 

b.  Visigothic  in  Poland 
and  Spain. 

c.  Mesogothic 
Herulic,  little  known,  mix- 
ed, according  to  some  wri- 
ters, with  the  Lithuanian. 

Longobardic,  probably  an 
lotic  or  Cimbrian  dialect. 
Burgundian,  perhaps  a  Nor- 
man dialect,  mixed  with  the 
Wendes. 
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Norman  or  the  general  language  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centu-  .....^.,.^. 
ries,  (Alt-Nordisch  of  Grimm.) 
J.  Norwegian,  (Norrena)  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 

a.  Islandic,  written  language  of  the  Sagas. 

b.  Norwegian  of  the  central  vallies. 

c.  Western  Dalecarlian,  or  (Dalska.) 

d.  Dialect  of  the  Faroe  Islands. 

e.  Norse  of  the  Shetland  Islands. 

2.  Swedish  (Swensk)  since  1400. 

a.  Swedish,  a  written  language. 
«,  Dialect  of  Upland. 

/S; of  Norland. 

>,  Eastern  Dalecarlian,  (a  more  recent  dialect.) 
/,  Swedish  dialect  of  Finland  and  other  varieties. 

b.  Modem  Gothic. 
«,  Westro-Gothic. 
/S,  Ostro-Gothic. 

>,  Dialect  of  Wemeland,  Da). 

i^ of  Smoland. 

I,  of  the  island  of  Runs  in  Livonia. 

3.  Danish,  (Dansk)  since  1400. 

a.  Danish. 

«,  Dialects  of  the  Danish  Islands. 

h of  Scania,  to  1660. 

y^       ■     -  of  the  Island  of  Bomholm,  (the  ancient  dialect  in 

the  12th  century.) 
/,  Modern  Norwegian,  (norsk)  in  the  towns  and  low  vallies. 

b.  Jutland ick  or  modern  lotic. 

«,  Normanno-Iotic  in  the  north  and  west. 

A  Dano^Iotic. 

>,  Anglo-Ietic  in  the  district  of  Anglen. 

D«  Anglo-British. 

▲ZfCIXNT   INHABITANTS  AND   DIALECTS. 

fielges.        ) 

Cumbri        \  ®®®  l>€low,  Celtic  nation. 

Gauls,  Romans.  Romana  rustica  X. 

Ancient  Germans,  or  > 

Scandinavians*  \  Ancient  Gallic  or  Scandinavian  dialect. 

(Tacitus.) 
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moffK,  100  yean  before  C.  X 

xcrr*  ^Anglo-Saxon,  449— 900  X. 

f        g         "  f  Anglian,  north  of  the  Thames. 

JutianL*         ( f «°?'  '^"*  •*■'*'«  Thames. 

J  lotic  in  Kent. 

Danes.  Dano-Saxon,  800—1040  X. 

Nprmans.  French  dialect— Neustrian,  from  1066  X. 

LIVIRe    XtAVGUAGES. 

EngFish. 

a.  Dialect. 

fit of  Oxford  and  the  central  counties. 

7', of  Somersetshire. 

/,  of  Wales. 

t,   of  the  Irish. 

f,  of  Wexfbrdshire. 

g^  of  Berkshire. 

I  b.  Anglo-Northumbrian. 

«,  Dialect  of  Yorkshire. 

jif Lancashire. 

>, Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

c.  Scots,  Anglo-Scandinavian, 
flt,  Lowland  Scots. 

fit  Border  dialect. 

>,  Scottish  dialect  in  Ireland  (Ulster.) 

l^  ■  in  the  Orkney  Islands. 

d.  Anglo-American. 

VI.  CELTIC   NATIONS. 

1.  Celts  on  the  Danube.    Dialects  now  unknown. 

a.  Helretii  f. 

b.  Boii  X. 

c.  Scordisci  f- 

d.  Albani  in  Illjria  ?    Celtic  words  in  the  Albanian  laflguafe. 

e.  Cotini  in  Sarmatia,  (Tacitus.) 

2.  Celto-Italians,  X.    Dialects  little  known. 

a.  Ligures  or  Ligyes,  as  far  as  the  Rhone. 

b.  Insubri,  Cenomani,  &c. 

c.  Rhasenee  or  Etrurians  ? 

d.  Ombri,  &c.  &c. 

See  above,  Pelasgo-Italians. 
d.  Celto-Gauls.        Celtic  language. 

a.  Salyes. 

b.  Allobroges,  &c.    (Tribes  of  the  Alps.) 

c.  Volcffi,  perhaps  Beiges. 


/ 
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d«  Airenii,  (atisi  Latio  se  dioere  fratres.)  BOOK 

e.  ^dui,  Sequani,  Uelvetii.  .         XCTl* 

f.  Bituriges,  &c.  &c.  __— 

g.  PictoDes,  Santones,  &c. 
fa.  Veneti,  See. 

i.  Camutea,  Cenomanl,  TuroDes,^^.  (Celtic  of  the  Draids.) 
k.  Colonies  in  the  Bridsh  Islands. 

*Picti? 
I.  Colonies  in  Spain.        Celtiberian  language. 
«,  Celtiberians  divided  into  six  tribes. 
Berones.  Lusones. 

Pelendones.  Belli. 

Arevaci.  DitthL 

0,  Celtici  on  the  Anas. 
1  Celto-Hibernians. 

8.  lerni  (Iverni,  Hiberni)  in  Ireland.    Ancient  Erse  ? 

b.  Scoti,  settled  in  Scotland. 

c.  SilureSyin  South  Wales  X. 

d.  Damnonii  in  Cornwall  X* 

e.  The  Celts  of  Galicia. 

«,  Artabres  or  Arotrebes. 

A  Nerii. 

y,  PrsBsamarce. 

/,  Tamarici. 

f.  The  Oystrimnes. 

5b  Celto-Germans  or  Belgians.    Belgic  language,  or  Ceho-Germanic 

a.  Continental  Beiges. 
«,  Beiges. 

A  Treveri,  Leuci,  &c. 
>,  Nervii. 
i,  Morini. 

1,  Menapii,  Tungri,  &c.  (See  above.) 

b.  Insular  Beiges  or  Celto-Britons,  or  Cumbres  -| Language. 

Celto- Breton  or  Cumbrian  or  Cambrian. 
S  Be1g»  of  Wiltshire,  Atrebates,  &^c. 
fiy  Cantii.  ^ 

>,  Brigantes,  Parisii,  &c. 
if  Menapii,  Cauci,  &c.  of  Ireland. 

c.  Galates  or  Gauls  of  Asia.    (St.  Jerome.) 

PEOPLE  AHD   LIVING  LANOUAOES. 

a.  Celts.    The  Irish  \  r 

or  Ires.  /     Gallic  lun-  \         a.  Erse    dialect    or 

b.  Caledonians      or?  guage.  i  Erinach. 

Highlanders.      )  V        b.  Caldonach. 
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2.  Kumbres  or  Celto-Belgians. 
a.  Welsh. 


tt,  In  the  HighlaDdfl. 

A  In  Ulster. 

>,  Manck,  in  the  Isle  of 

Man. 
<f,  Walden  in  ESssez. 

Welih  language. 

a.  Dialect  of  Wales. 

b.  —of  Com  wall 


yil.       IBEBIAN  KATIONS. 


1.  Turdetani. 


Unknown  dialect,  spoken  about 
6000  years  ago.    (Strabo.) 


2.  Konii,  (Cynetes,  Cynesii.) 

*  Concanni. 

3.  Lusitani. 

Unknown  dialect  f. 

4.  Kallaiki  or  Galloeci. 

Probably  an  unknown  branch 

of  the  Celts  X- 

5.  Astures. 

Idem. 

6.  Vacc9i. 

Idem. 

7.  Vettones. 

Idem. 

8.  Carpetani. 

X 

9*  Oretani. 

10.  Kditani. 

Unknown  dialects  of  the  Ibe- 

11. Bastetani. 

rian  language  X* 

12.  Contestani. 

4 

13.  Ilergetes. 

Dialect  of  the  Rftsk  f.    (MB.) 

*Vescitania,  Osca. 

14.  Ilercaones. 

) 

15.  Laletani. 

)  Unknown  Iberian  dialects. 

10.  Cerretani. 

S 

17.  Aquitani. 

Bask. 

18.  Cantabri. 

Idem. 

19.  Vascones. 

I 

(ask.  (Humboldt.) 

VIIL      CELTO-EATlNS. 


*  Romana  Rustica,  the  common  source  of  many  languages. 
1.  Italo-French  dialects. 
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ttf  IHaleet  of  Pieznont.  Wfi^XK 

A of  Friuli,  Fassa,  Liyina*loiiga.  XOVI» 

b.  Liguro-Italian  dialocts.  i.......^ 

ttf  Genoeie  or  Zenese. 
A  Dialect  of  Monaco. 
Yf  — ^—  of  Nice* 
j;  ■    of  Estragnolles. 

G.  Iiombard  dialects. 
«S  Milanese  and  some  others. 
A  Berganuusk. 
>>  Brescian. 
/,  Modenese. 
t,  Bologneae. 
{;  Faduaa. 
2l  Dialect  of  the  south  and  east  of  Italy. 

S  Venetian,  (a  wriuen  and  polisUbd  dialect.) 
A  Daknadan^Italian. 
>,  Corfiote. 
/i  Zantiote. 

%  Italian  as  spoken  in  some  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 
b.  Tuscan  dialects. 
«,  Pure  Tuscan,  confined  to  the  learned  and  higher  classes. 
A  Vulgar  Florentine. 

%  Siennese  or  Sanese,  (written  and  polished.) 
/,  Pisan. 
S  Luchese. 
{;  Pistoyan. 
9t  Arrezan  and  seyeral  varieties. 

*  Dialects  of  Ombria  and  the  Marches, 
e.  Ausonian  dialects. 

«,  Roman,  a  poUshed  dialect. 

*  Transteverine,  a  vulgar  jargon. 
i0,  €ablne. 

>i  Neapolitan,  (a  written  dialect) 
/,  Calabrian. 
%   Apulian. 

(,  Tarentine,  or  GrecOjrApulian* 
9,  Dialect  of  Bltonto. 
3.  Insular  Italian. 

a.  Sicilian. 

^  Sicilian  of  the  13th  century,  (a  written  language^  adapted 
for  poetry.) 

*  Dialecto  little  known. 

b.  Sardinian.  , 

«>  Sarde  diiided  into  two  dialects. 
TOL.  VI.  15 
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BMM  1*  Campidanese,  (a  written  dialect.) 

XOVI*  2.  Al  Capo  di  8opnu 

-  A  Tuscan  of  Saasari,  &c. 

>,  Algarese.    (D'Algheri.) 
€•  Corsican. 

Bomanic    (Prorenf  alf  Occitanic.) 

a.  Romanic  of  tbe  Alps. 

1.  Rhetian  or  Romanic  of  the  Grisons  and  the  Tyrol. 

«y  Dialect  of  the  mountainous  districts  in  the  Grisonf.  Istf 
of  Schams;  2d,  of  Heinzenburg ;  dd,  of  IkHnlesch;  4th9of 
Oberhalbstein ;  5th,  of  Tusis. 

A  The  Rumonic,  spoken  in  the  plains  and  the  mouAtains. 

>,  The  Ladinum  at  Goire. 

^,  Gardena  in  the  valley  of  Groden. 

2.  The  Valaisan,  an  ancient  Celto-Romas  dialect  (Low  Valak.) 
d.  Helvetian  of  Friburg. 

A,  Gruverin  in  the  upper  districts. 

Mf  Qnetzo  in  the  centre. 

>,  Broyar  in  the  low  districts. 

b.  Provenottl. 

1.  Provengal,  (a  written  language.) 

0ij  Dialect  ^f  Aire. 
A of  Berry. 

2.  Languedocian. 

<S  Dialect  of  Toulouse,  or  tbe  Moundi ;  (a  written  language.) 

A  '  of  Nisme. 

>,  ■  of  Nice  Imd  the  neighbourhood. 

/,  Rovergat. 

1^  Valayen. 
8.  Dauphinese,  mixed  with  the  Celtic,  (a  written  language.) 

«,  The  Brtisan, 

A  Dialect  of  Bugey. 
4.  Gascon. 

«,  Gascon  of  Gascony. 

A  Tolosan ;  spoken  by  the  common  people ;  different  fiom 
the  Moundi. 

y^  Beamais. 

j;  limosin  and  Perigourdin. 
e.  Romanle  Iberian. 
1«  Ancient  Limoain. 

3.  Catalonian. 

3.  Valencian  (a  written  language.) 
4»  Dialect  of  Minorca. 
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«  Lingua  Francm  a  mind  dialMt»  of  whkk  tlie  Cafalonian,  Li-    aMP: 
mofliji,  Sicilian,  and  Arabian,  formed  th^  greatest  part.  .  90¥I« 


C.  (SpanUhf)  divided  into  two  brancIieB. 

a.  Castillian,  (a  written  and  polished  language,  called  in  the 

provinces,  el  romanze.) 
L  Dialect  of  Toledo,  (the  purest.) 

3.  ■  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias. 
3l  Aragonian. 

4.  Andalusian. 

5.  Murcian. 

b.  Galician  or  Galego, 
1.  Galego. 

3.  Portuguese,  (a  written  language.) 

3.  Dialects  of  Alentejo,  Beira  and  Minho. 

4.  ■  Algarva. 

D.  French. 

LANeUAOCS   OF   THB   MIDOLB   AOC8. 

a.  Ceho-Latinof  the  north,  (language  of  the  Troveres.)  X 

b.  Cel to- Latin  of  the  west  and  the  centre.  K 

c.  Vulgar  Celto-Latin,  (language  of  the  common  people  in 

Gascony.)  X 

d.  Pure  Celto-Latin  or  ancient  provenacl,  (language  of  the  Trou* 

badours.)  X 

MODBRlf  LANOUAOSS. 

1*  French,  (social  language  of  Europe.) 

a.  Ancient  dialects  in  the  north  of  France. 

1.  Wallon  or  Rouchi  at  Namur^ 

and  Liege.  I  Branches   of  the   Franco 

52.  French  Flemish.  {    Celto-Latin  in  the  north. 

3.  ■  of  Picardyand  Artois.  j 

b.  Modem  dialects  of  the  north. 
L  Norman. 

3.  Vulgar  French,  (Isle  of  France.) 

3.  Burgundian. 

4.  French  of  Orleans. 

5.  Angevin. 

0.  Canadian  French  (from  the  banks  of  the  Loire.) 
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BO(»K  e.  Diakets  of  tfc«  central  and  weatwn  provinces. 

•  XOTI. 


1.  Dialect  of  Auvergne.  ^     ^^  q^i^^  pronmcU- 

v^- of  Poitomor  Picuviam.  l^^  .^  ^^  ^^^^d  in 

3-  : o^  La  Vendee.  f  ^^^  ^^^ 

4.  Low  Breton.  j 

5.  Dialect  of  Berri. 

6.  Bordelaifl  and  other  Oaacon  ^electa, 
d.  Baatem  dialocta. 

1.  Dialect  of  FraneheComte. 
9.  Vaudoia  or  Reman  (Roman.) 

3.  Dialect  of  Savoj. 

4.  I  of  Lyons. 

5.  i  of  the  towns  in  Dauphin;. 
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EUROPE^INTRODUCTION. 

Physical  Deseriptum  of  Turkey  in  Europe* 

It  is  time  to  give  an  accoant  of  those  countries  from  book 
which  ficiencet  letters  and  the  fine  arts  have  been  spread  xovii* 
over  Europe.  Greece  may  be  considered  the  native  coun-  . 
try  of  the  human  race,  for  its  philosophers^  patriots  and 
men  of  genius  have  by  their  writings  or  their  virtues  con- 
tributed to  the  civilization  of  the  world.  Every  friend  of 
hamanity  must  deplore  the  lamentable  condition  of  that  fer- 
tile peninsula  watered  by  the  Danube  on  the  norths  by  the 
Enxine  on  the  east,  the  Egean  and  the  Mediterranean  on 
tbe  aoatb,  and  the  Adriatic  on  the  west.  Mount  Hemus  is 
Btill  covered  with  verdant  forests ;  the  plains  of  Thrace^ 
Macedonia  and  Thessaly  yield  abundant  and  easy  harvests 
to  the  husbandman ;  ^  thousand  ports  and  a  thousand  gulfs 
m  observed  on  the  coasts^  the  peninsulas  and  islands ;  the* 
calm  billows  of  these  tranquil  seas  bathe  the  base  of  moun- 
tains covered  with  vines  and  olive  trees.  But  the  populous 
and  numerous  towns  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  have 
been  changed  into  deserts  under  a  despotic  government. 
Bains  and  mountains  attest  the  existence  of  ancient  Greece. 

Four  or  five  chains  extend  from  the  regions  of  Upper  Chains  of 
Macedonia;  the  first  passes  northwards  and  reaches  the "•""***"■• 
kanks  of  the  Danube  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Orsovai  or 
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B(MMC  joins  by  ineana  of  the  rocks  which  confine  the  bed  of  fliat 
zoTii.  river  a  branch  of  the  Transylvanian  mountains ;  it  connecti 
^— ""^  likewise  the  Carpathian  range  with  that  of  Hemns.  The 
second  and  the  most  considerable  extends  eastwards,  and 
separates  Bulgaria  from  Romania  or  Thrace;*  its  steep 
rocks  bound  part  of  the  Black  Sea,  one  of  its  branches 
reaches  towards  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles;  it  is 
what  is  strictly  called  the  chain  of  Hemus,  the  Emine-Dag 
or  Balkan  of  the  Turks.  A  third  chain  commences  in  a 
south-east  direction  at  the  central  ridge  of  Upper  Macedo- 
niay  forms  the  Bhodope  of  the  ancients,  or  the  Despoti-Dag 
of  the  Turks ;  a  very  elevated  plain  connects  its  base  with 
that  of  Hemus,  and  the  Hebrns  flows  along  that  valley.  A 
fourth  chain,  which  is  little  known,  extends  towards  the 
west,  it  is  the  Albius  or  Albanus  of  the  ancients^  and  con- 
sists of  the  mountains  of  Bosnia  and  Dalmatia;  lastlj*  a 
filth  branch,  which  bends  towards  the  south  and  the  south- 
west, is  connected  with  all  the  mountains  in  Epinis^  Greece 
Proper  and  the  Archipelago. 
Hemut  It  is  at  present    impossible  tp  describe  correctly  the 

proper.  fpreater  number  of  these  chains :  the  notices  left  us  by  the 
ancients  are  much  too  vague.  Mount  Hemus  is  compared 
with  the  Alps,  but  under  the  name  of  Hemus  the  ancients 
included  all  the  mountains  which  separate  the  feeders  of  the 
Danube  and  Adriatic  from  the  waters  that  flow  into  the 
Archipelago.  Ptolemy  traces  Hemus  in  this  manner  from 
the  south-west  to  north-east;  modern  travellers  have  ob- 
served many  steep  rocks  and  intricate  passes  in  Hemoi 
Proper  or  the  Balkan;  but  according  to  their  accounts 
none  of  them  are  higher  than  the  Appenines,  and  as  the 
snow  melts  on  the  summits,  the  elevation  cannot  exceed 
seven  or  eight  thousand  feet.  The  ascent  is  gentle  on  the 
north-west  side  to  the  gate  of  Trajan,  a  famous  pass  be- 
tween Sophia  and  Philippopoli,  but  the  descent  towards  the 
south-east  is  steep  and  rugged. 

•  Strabo,  Book  VU. 
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Rhodope  or  Despoti-Dag  is  steep  and  difficult  of  access ;    wwx 
Ha  top  is  covered  with  verdant  meadows  and  forests^  Ae   sc^n* 
weary  traveller  reposes  under  tbeir  shade.* 

The  highest  mountains  are  situated  to  the  north  of  Ma-  Dardaman 
oedoma  in  the  ancient  Dardania.  The  Scomius^  at  present  mountaini 
the  Dopindchay  the  Scardus  which  the  modems  call  indif- 
ferently Schar-Dag  and  Monte  Argentaro,  form  a  chain^ 
of  which  one  writer  says  that  he  saw  two  summits,  the 
Wysoka  and  the  Rullay  that  are  covered  with  perpetual 
niow;f  another  author  insists  that  the  range  has  been 
called  Argentaro  from  the  lustre  of  its  sides,  which  are 
composed  of  selenite;^  the  statements  of  both  must  be 
considered  doubtful,  until  more  correct  observations  are 
made  in  these  countries.  It  is  probable  that  Upper  Ma- 
cedonia forms,  like  Transylvania,  a  table  land  of  an  ele- 
iratioD  from  two  to  three  thousand  feet,  that  it  is  crowned 
on  one  side  by  the  chain  already  mentioned,  and  that  it  ter- 
minates at  Mount  Bora.  The  fertile  basin  of  Salonica  is 
encompassed  with  heights  which  are  a  continuation  of  the 
Bune  table  land ;  Atlas,  a  separate  and  majestic  mountain, 
»  not  higher  than  5000  feet 

Pindus,  now  Metzova,  is  probably  the  nucleus  of  theP^°<iuf. 
Miotains  in  the  Greek  peninsula ;  its  rocks,  forests  and 
poetic  fountains  have  of  late  given  rise  to  many  interesting 
observations,  but  its  elevation  is  still  unknown.  The  nu- 
merous vallies  on  its  sides  are  covered  with  trees ;  snow 
^b  generally  during  the  month  of  October  on  all  its  sum- 
>^t8,  and  two  of  them,  Dokimi  and  P^ristera,  are  covered 
vith  snow  almost  the  whole  year;<^  their  height  may  be 
^Aguely  estimated  at  eight  or  nine  thousand  feet.  The 
monntains  of  Epirns  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  sea ; 
I'kesBaly  is  encompassed  with  hills,  and  forms  an  amphi- 

*  Paul  Lucas,  p.  xxvi.  xxvii. 

t  Briesch|  Embassy  to  Constantinople. 

i  Bfown,  cfaap.  15. 

I  PouqaeTiUei  Ovuxiema  Voyage,  t«  II.  178|  S33 ;  t«  III.  46,  &c. 
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BOOK    flieatre  on  which  seventy-ftve  towns  were  in  ucient  tiows 
xcTii.  baiit,» 

Olympus  or  the  modern  Lacha  is  notf  according  to 
Xenagoras,  more  than  5,760  feet ;  according  to  Bernonilli 
it  is  6,120 ;  its  rugged  and  precipitous  rocks  give  it  a  pic- 
turesque and  sublime  appearance ;  the  pass  of  Platamona 
on  the  north  of  Olympus,  is  encompassed  with  perpendi- 
cular rocks,  that  rise  to  the  height  of  SOOO  feet ;  tiie  fa- 
mous pass  of  Thermopylse  is  not  so  imposing,  but  neither 
can  vie  with  the  one  in  the  ancient  Megaris,  between  the 
Scironian  rocks  and  the  Salonic  gulf.  Dark  and  steep 
rocks  hang  above  the  sea,  the  waves  resound  beneath  their 
base,  the  traveller  walks  along  a  narrow  path  near  these 
precipices,  and  appears  suspended  between  the  ocean  and 

the  sky.t 
Paniauiif.      rpi^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^p  summits  of  the  ancient  Parnassus 

or  the  present  Liakoura  are  very  lofty,  but  although  they 
have  been  seen  by  many  travellers,  tbey  have  been  mea8U^ 
ed  by  none.  The  middle  districts  of  the  Peloponnesus  form 
an  elevated  ridge,  and  several  mountainous  groups  arise 
from  it ;  of  these  Culmos  or  the  ancient  Cyllene  is  said  to 
I  be  the  highest  central  pointy  and  Cape  Matapan  or  the  an- 

cient Tsonarus,  which  extends  farthest  to  the  south,  forms 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  European  continent. 

The  coasts  of  Albania  descend  gradually  towards  the 
gulf  of  Drino,  and  rise  suddenly  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Adriatic.  Rocks  are  heaped  above  rocks,  their  summits 
reach  to  the  clouds,  their  sides  are  rent  by  lightning,  the 
sea  which  washes  them  is  always  tempestuous,  and  the 
shores  are  covered  with  the  wrecks  of  vessels.  Such  are 
the  Acroceraunian  mountains,  so  much  dreaded  by  the  an- 
cients ;  they  are  now  better  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Monte  de  Chimera. 

•  Pliny,  lib.  IV.  cap.  VII. 

t  The  length  of  the  pass  is  about  two  miles  and  a  quarter  ;  SpoD«  VoyagCf 
t.  II.  p.  171.  Chandler,  chap.  XLIV.  p.  198.  Wheeler,  p.  437.  Pliny,  lib.  II. 
cap,  47.    Pausauias,  lib.  I,  cap.  45.    Chateaubriand,  Ac. 

%  Pouqueville,  iv.  335,  349. 
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The  coasts  of  the  Ionian  islatidB  are  for  the  most  pari   book 
wrj  stBep,  the  calcareous  rocks  of  Lencade  rise  from  the  xcTir. 
bottom  of  a  deep  and  stormy  sea,  they  were  the  cause  of       '    "* 
much  alarm  to  mariners  in  the  time  of  ^neas  and  UlysseSt 
they  are  considered  dangerons  even  in  the  present  day. 

The  island  of  Candia  or  Crete  is  supposed  to  be  a  con*'  insular 
tinuationof  the  mountainous  districts  which  extend  along  ^^^""* 
Greece  and  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Cyclades  are  said  to 
be  the  scattered  fragments  of  two  small  chains,  the  one  of 
which  extends  from  Athens,  the  other  from  Euboea ;  thus, 
as  we  remove  from  Hemus^  tlie  range  becomes  gradually 
irregular,  or  terminates  in  detached  hills  and  abrupt  rocks  ; 
the  marks  of  those  changes  and  roTolutlons  which  have 
altered  the  surface  of  our  globe  are  apparent  in  the  south  of 
Greece. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  tliere  are  some  very  high  MountaioB 
iDoirotains  in  the  Archipelago ;  a  learned  Greek  physician  oVAodroi! 
declares  that  the  summits  of  the  mountains  in  the  island  of 
Andros  are  covered  all  the  year  with  snow.*  If  that 
statement  were  correct,  it  might  be  concluded  that  the  most 
derated  points  in  the  whole  of  Greece  are  situated  in  that 
island ;  philosophers  mi^ht  expect  to  find  there  the  remains 
of  an  Immense  volcano,  an  Etna  that  has  been  extinguished 
forages*  80  extraordinary  a  fact  requires  to  be  confirmed 
by  better  evidence  before  it  can  be  generally  believed ;  the 
aathor  may  have  perhaps  confounded  these  mountains  with 
others  in  Euboea. 

The  seas  and  waters  which  surround  and  intersect  Greece 
shall  be  enumerated  before  we  enter  into  any  details  cou-^ 
ceming  its  soil  and  climate. 

The  Pontns  Euxinus  is  now  probably  in  the  same  state  Pontut 
that  it  was  in  the  earliest  historic  age ;  the  western  part  ^"^*""'' 
is  shallow,  but  the  eastern,  which  is  very  deep,  has  been 
attempted  to  be  fathomed  in  some  places  without  success*! 
The  water  of  that  sea  is  in  many  places  as  fresh  as  that  of 

*  Zallooy,  Voyage,  p.  34. 

t  AristoUei  Meteor,  lib.  I.  cap.  XIT. 
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BOOK    tiic  rivers  vliich  flow  into  it»     The  ^Taporfttion  of  fhe 

xcTii.  f|.^g]|  ^ater  facilitates  the  fomifttioa  oC  icet  which  is  not  uti- 

"""""^"^  common  ;f  the  congelation  is  thus  occasioned  by  the  fresh* 

ness  of  the  water,  and  tliat  large  sea  is  sometimes  frozen  to 

a  considerable  distance  from  the  shoret:!:    Shoab  of  fish  a^ 

rive  there  in  the  spring  of  the  year  from  the  extfemity  of 

"^  the  Mediterranean,  and  deposit  their  spawn  in  the  muddy 

and  fresh  water  of  the  Euxine>  where  animiils  of  prey  noTer 

enter;  the  same  shoals  return  to  the  Mediterranean  attbe 

approach  of  winter.^ 

The  Pontas  Euxinus  is  nothing  more  than  a  vast  lake; 
it  bears  all  the  marks  of  one,  flows  like  those  in  North 
America  through  a  kind  of  a  river  which  forma  at.first  the 
narrow  channel  of  Constantinople  or  the  Tbradan  Bos- 
phorus,  it  then  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  small  lake  that 
is  called  the  Propontis  or  the  sea  of  Marmora,|)  passes 
towards  the  south-west,  and  takes  anew  the  form  ojf  a  large 
river  which  has  been  termed  the  Hellespont  or  the  Darda- 
nelles.    These  channels  resemble  many  other  outlets  of 
lakes,  the  great  body  of  water  that  flows  through  so  narrow 
an  opening  need  not  excite  wonder^  although  it  has  gtvea 
rise  to  various  hypotheses. 
Hypothesis     According  to  M.  Olivier,  la  range  of  schistus  iiiUs  coTe^ 
r^Bospho-  ^  vitl^  trees,  and  broken  only  by  some  fertile  Tallies,  ex- 
rus.  tends  along  the  channel  of  Constantinople  or  the  Bespho- 

rus  to  the  village  of  Buyuk-Dere,^  but  beyond  it  in  the 
direction  towards  the  Black  Sea,  both  sides  bear  evident 
marks  of  their  volcanic  origin.  **  I  observed  everywhere," 
says  that  writer,  <<  rocks  more  or  less  changed  by  decom- 
position, jaspers  and  cornelians  in  confused  heaps,  veins  of 

*  Arrfan,  Periplus,  ap.  Geog.  Minores  Hudsonii)  1. 1,  p.  8.    IsidOrus  ex  Sal- 
luskioy  lib,  XIII.  c.  XVL    Seiiec.  in  M,edea,  act.  II. 

t  Aroniian.  MarcelUn.  lib.  XXII.    Mem.  do  rAcademie  dea  Inscrip*  Hi^* 
XXXI (.  p.  G39.     Chardin,  Voyages. 

'X  Herod,  ap.  Mncrob.  lib.  VII.     Tournefort,  t.  II,  p,  130. 
'»  Arist.  Hist.  Anim.  lib.  VI.  cap.  XVII.— lib.  VII.  c.  XIX.     Plin,  IX.  cap. 
XV.  Fac.  Annal.  XII.  cap.  I^XUI.    TElian.  lib.  IX.  cap.  XUX. 

||.  Probably  from  the  Greek  word  fM^au^,  resplendeo, 
IF  Olivier,  Voyage,  &c.  1. 1,  p.  LXI. 
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agate  and  dialcedonj  amidst  porphyry  altered  in  the  same  book 
mannef.  A  substance  not  very  solid,  and  in  many  places  xgyii.V 
almost  decomposed,  is  formed  by  fragments  of  trap  cement*  "^— — 
edin  calcareous  spar;  lastly,  a  continuation  of  solid  trap 
extends  to  the  distance  of  more  than  half  a  league/'  It  is 
there  that  Oliyler  and  Choiseul-Gouffier  place  the  remains 
of  a  volcano  which  must  have  opened  a  passage  for  the 
Black  Sea.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  substances  above 
mentioned  are  not  volcanic  by  M.  Faujas-Saint-Fond,  who 
analyzed  the  specimens  sent  to  Paris ;  the  only  probable 
change,  therefore,  thai  has  happened  in  the  Bosphorus  is 
either  the  gradual  sinking  or  sudden  demolition  of  a  bar- 
rier of  rocks  like  that  at  the  falls  of  Niagara.  Such  a  re« 
Tolution  must  have  been  anterior  to  the  commencement  of 
profane  history;  since  that  time,  it  may  be  shown  from  the 
details  of  Scylax,  and  the  accounts  of  the  Argonauts,  that 
the  circumference  of  tire  Pontus  Euxiuus  has  remained  the 
same. 

The  Bosphorus  forms  the  neck  of  the  Egean  sea,  which  Arcbipa- 
has  been  incorrectly  called  the  Archipelago;*  the  calca-  ** 
reoss  coasts  that  bound  the  greater  part  of  it  are  every- 
^herti  very  steep ;  the  rocks  of  which  the  strata  are  placed 
vertically,  as  if  they  had  been  overturned,  are  one  of  the 
many  indications  of  the  successive  changes  or  physical  rc« 
volutions  in  that  part  of  Greece.  The  gulfs  of  Salonioa, 
Athens  and  several  others  intersect  the  neiglibouring  conti* 
nests ;  such  phenomena  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  theo- 
fKs  or  reasonings  of  geologists,  but  some  Greek  naturalists 
^m  to  have  forgotten  that  whatever  physical  changes  may 
iiave  happened  on  these  seas,  few  or  none  have  taken  place 
since  the  time  at  which  history  begins  to  dawn,  or  during 
&  period  of  3000  years.  The  ruins  of  buildings,  harbours 
or  quays  have  blocked  the  narrow  strait  on  which  Cyzicus 
^as  built,  and  changed  the  island  of  Cyzicum  into  a  penin- 

Archipelago  is  perhaps  an  aYirieiit  and  popular  name,  A^ytiof  ViKetyoc,  the 
^^^ck  sea^  or,  according  to  others,  A^t  viAot^s^',  the  principal  or  royal  sea. 
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BOOK    aula**     Siniilftr  changes  Iisto  bean  prodnced  by  Utionl 
^  XGYii.  deposits  that  cannot  be  canied  off  by  any  current  in  small, 

'  narrow,  and  shallow  seasp  like  the  one  at  the  pass  of  The^ 

mopyliB. 

No  alterations  can  be  discovered  on  the  sonthem  coisti 
of  the  Mediterranean,  because  that  sea  is  immense,  if  con- 
trasted with  the  Archipelago ;  the  rocks  of  the  Stropbades 
remain  erect,  and  the  port  of  Pylos  is  neither  blocked  nor 
contracted ;  tlie  narrow  isthmus  of  Leucade  has  been  cut  by 
the  labour  of  man.f  If  any  isles  among  the  Ecbinades  an 
now  joined  to  the  continent,  the  cause  must  be  attributed 
to  the  alluvial  deposits  carried  down  by  the  Aapro- 
Potamo* 

Risers  and  The  basin  of  the  Danube  includes  more  than  a  third  part 
reams.  ^^  Turkey  in  Europe ;  the  Drino  in  Bosnia,  and  the  Mora- 
wa  -in  Servia  enter  the  Danube  before  it  reaches  the  cata- 
racts of  Tachtali  and  Demir-Kapi;  ten  other  feeders  descend 
from  Hemus ;  but  the  only  considerable  rivers,  as  the  Alota 
in  Wallachia,  the  Pruth  and  Sereth  in  Moldavia,  flow  from 
the  Carpathian  mountains. 

The  Albanian  Drino  discharges  itself  into  the  basin  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  the  southern  branch  of  that  river,  or  the 
Black  Drino  receives  the  waters  of  the  lake  Ocbrida. 
The  Boiana  serves  as  an  outlet  for  the  picturesque  and 
large  lake  of  Scutari.  The  Aous  or  the  Yoyouasa  flows 
from  Pindus  to  the  Adriatic. 

The  basin  of  the  Maritza  or  the  ancient  Hebrus  occa* 
pies  the  greater  part  of  Romelia;  there  is  only  one  outlet 
in  that  elevated  plain  and  the  Uebrus  escapes  by  i^  and 
after  crossing  a  marshy  lake  from  which  its  modem  name 
is  derived,  enters  the  Archipelago^  The  Axius  or  the 
Yardar  of  the  modems,  and  all  the  rivers  of  Macedonia 
except  the  Strymon  meet  in  the  gulf  of  Salonica»  a  kind 
of  delta  which  is  formed  by  means  of  their  concoorse  iO" 

•  Strabo,  liber  XII.  p.  396, 
t  Idem,  Uber  I,  p.  41, 
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cretses  gradually  above  flie  golf.    The  riven  in  the  sonih*    book 
era  peaiQSola  or  in  Greece  are  ineoneiderablef  but  their  xcvii.i 
classical  celebrity  entitles  them  to  notice.  — ^ 

The  plain  of  Thessaly  is  surrounded  in  every  direction  Vaie  of 
except  the  south-east  with  high  mountainsy  and  it  is^"°^P** 
asked  why  the  Feneus  does  not  pass  along  the  lowest 
side  ;  the  cause  roust  without  doubt  be  attributed  to 
some  local  obstacle  by  which  its  course  is  diverted  to* 
vards  the  lofty  heights  of  Olympus ;  it  then  descends  by 
the  deep  and  narrow  valley  of  Tempo  into  the  sea.  The 
vale  extends  from  the  south-west  to  the  north-east,*  its 
length  is  about  forty  stadia  or  a  league  and  a  half  ;t  its 
breadth,  although  in  general  a  stadium  and  a  half,  is  in 
one  place  not  more  than  a  hundred  feet^  The  calm 
streams  of  the  Peneus  water  the  valley  under  the  shade  of 
poplars  or  plane  trees,  near  rocks  overspread  with  ivy, 
and  green  and  fertile  hills ;  several  verdant  and  beauti- 
fal  islands  have  been  discovered  on  the  river,  but  its  banks 
are  suddenly  qpntracted,  rocks  are  confusedly  heaped  on 
rocks,  and  its  streams  are  precipitated  with  a  loud  noise 
across  a  narrow  pass,  but  beyond  it  the  waters  resume  their 
tranquil  course,  and  mingle  with  the  sea. 

The  following  tradition  was  very  generally  believed  in  an-  ^°^^^"| 
eient  times,  the  Feneus,  it  is  said,  having  at  one  period  no  nUn  uko. 
outlet,  formed  a  great  lake,  which  covered  a  part  of  Thes- 
saly, particularly  the  Pelasgic  plain  to  the  south  of  La- 
rissa.  The  valley  of  Tempo  was  opened  by  an  earthquake^ 
the  lake  flowed  into  the  sea,  and  the  dry  land  gradually  ap- 
peared.$  THe  inhabitants  of  that  region  instituted  a  festi- 
Tal  to  commemorate  an  event  by  which  the  face  of  their 

*  Pocodw,  vol.  III.  p.  153* 

t  Plioy,  vol.  III.  lib.  i.  44.  G.  vi. 

t  Hid.  toL  III.  JEliao.  Var.  HitU  1.  III.  c.  I.  Voyage  d'Aoachaisif,  HI.  c. 
XXXV.  p.  367.— third  edition. 

«  Herodot.  1.  VU.  e.  CXXIX.    Suabo,  1.  IX.  p.  tM.  Senec*  QuMit.  Natur. 
1.VI. 
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BOOK   conntry  had  been  changed.*    Bat  TheophraMoa  hafuig 
xcvii.  observed  that  the  climate  of  Tbesaaly  was  colder  in  bis 
'  time,  attributes  it  to  the  artificial  channelSf  by  means  of 

which  the  stagnant  waters  had  been  drained  ff  some 
of  the  poets  corroborate  that  opinionf  and  claim  for 
Hercules  the  glory  of  having  opened  a  passage  for  the 
Penens.  According  to  some  authors,  the  deluge  in  the 
time  of  Deucalion  extended  over  the  whole  earth ;  it  b 
more  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  partial  iounda- 
tiori  of  Thessaly,  which  lasted  three  months  $  it  may  be 
accounted  for  by  admitting  that  the  channel  of  the  Peneos 
was  blocked  either  by  an  earthquake  during  which  some 
rocks  were  overturned  and  thus  formed  an  effectual  bt^ 
rier  for  its  course,  or  by  excessive  rains,  which  occasion- 
ed a  sudden  and  extraordinary  augmentation  of  its  va- 

tcr84 

The  probability  of  these  different  traditions,  which  an 
interesting  in  their  relation  to  physical  geog^phy,  can 
only  be  determined  by  new  observations  made  in  that  part 
of  Greece. 
Physical  The  smsll  basin  which  forms  the  greater  part  of  Beotiat 
Beotia.""  i°^7  S>^®  >*is^  ^^  inquiries  of  a  different  nature.  The 
rivers  or  rather  the  streams  unite  in  a  marshy  lake  called 
in  ancient  times  the  Copaii  ;  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  mountains,  and  has  no  apparent  issue ;  had  not  con- 
cealed passages  for  the  flux  of  its  water  been  formed  hj 
nature  and  the  efforts  of  man^  it  might  have  Covered  pe^ 
haps  the  whole  of  Beotia.$  The  Copais  terminates  on  the 
side  next  the  shore  in  three  bays  that  extend  within  a  foot 
of  Mount  Ptous,  which  is  situated  between  the  lake  and 

•  Athen.  1.  XIV.  p.  639.    £liaii.  Var.  Hist.  I.  Ill*  c.  I.    Meurtii  Grsecia, 
in  voce  Peloria. 

t  Theoplir.  de  Causis  Plant.  1.  V.  c.  XX. 

%  Freret,  Meinoirc  sur  les  deluges  d^Ogygcs  eC  de  DeueatioAi  Acad,  cks 
Inacrtp.  u  XXIIl.  p.  129. 

i  Strabo,  1.  IX.  p.  280. 
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tke  M«.  From  the  bottom  of  each  baj  a  nomber  of  chan-  book 
oeJa  extend  along  the  moontaint  some  of  them  are  thirty  x^^i'* 
stadia  in  lengtii^  or  more  than  a  league,  others  are  still  -— * 
longer.*  De^  pits  have  been  dug  at  equal  distances  on 
the  BiMBtainf  by  that  means  the  channels  are  cUared  and 
tbo  waters  have  a  free  passage.  Tlieae  works,  immense  as 
tiiey  are,  most  have  been  completed  at  a  very  remote 
epoch,  no  informafion  as  to  the  period  can  be  obtained 
fitMD  the  earliest  history  or  tradition.  Strabo  says  that  it 
was  generally  admitted  in  his  time  that  the  grooild  laow 
covered  by  the  lalie  was  formerly  Very  fertile,  and  that  its 
culture  was  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants  of  Or- 
ciiQiiieou8.t  The  same  writer  has  described  the  whole  dis- 
trict <<  The  people,  in  that  part  of  Beotia  are  exposed  to 
great  inconvenience  from  the  many  deep  caverns  and  clefts 
below  the  ground,  the  subternmean  issues  are  sometimes 
ohetmcted  by  dreadful  earthquakes,  or  by  the  same  cause 
new  passages  are  opened.  The  streams  are  diverted  into 
concealed  channel^  <»*  changed  by  the»  oinking  of  the  sur- 
face into  marshes  and  lakes.  Thus  some  towns  liave  been 
observed  on  the  banks  of  a  lake,  which  were  formerly 
situated  in  the  middle  of  a  plain;  some  too  have  been 
nearly  overwhelmed  by  inundations,  and  abandoned  by  their 
inhabitants,  who  built  others  of  the  same  name.'' 

These  local  revolutions  have  given  rise  to  many  fables 
concerning  the  deluge  in  the  time  of  Ogyges,  king  of 
Beotia. 

SiDiilar  phenomena  may  be  observed  on  tke  central  ridge 
of  the  Peloponnesus ;  many  of  tlie  high  vallies  are  com- 
lately  inclosed ;  the  Alpheus,  the  Erasinus,  the  Stym- 
phalos  and  other  rivers,  for  want  of  an  outlet,  fall  into  whirl- 
pools, or  enter  subterraneous  cbannds  and  re-appear  at  a 
coDsiderable  distance  on  the  surCace  of  the  ground.^ 

*  Wbeeler'i  Journey  through  Graeee. 
t  Strabo,  1.  IX.  p.  286. 

I  Pausao.  1.  Vn.  c.  CXXIV.  p.  587.    Diod.  Sic.  U  XV.  p.  365.    £dit. 
^enel.    Piiju  L  II.  c.  XCJI. 
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Earth- 
quakes. 


BOOK  The  changes  produced  by  the  action  of  subterraiieov 
xcTii.  heat>  have  been  for  the  last  three  thoasand  years^  loctit 
-  insignificant  and  wholly  inadequate  to  aocoont  for  the 
great  devastations  attributed  to  them  in  the  systems  of 
hypothetical  geology.  Earthquakes  were  not  uncofflmon 
throughout  Laconia,  and  at  one  time  the  proud  Lacede- 
monians were  forced  to  implore  their  hated  rivals  of  Athem 
to  assist  them  in  building  the  fallen  walls  of  Lacedemon.* 
Helice  was  once  a  flourishing  city  about  twelve  stadia  fren 
the  gulf  of  Corinth,  but  in  one  night  it  was  laid  in  rains 
and  all  its  inhabitants  destroyed.  The  buildings  were 
overthrown  by  repeated  shocks,  the  sea  advanced  beyond 
tlie  shore  and  inundated  the  city  ;  the  earth  sunk  to  a  great 
depth  ;  the  tops  of  the  highest  houses  were  seen  above  the 
water.f 

The  changes  that  took  place  in  the  neighbouriiood  of 
Trazena  are  stillmore  extraordinary.  Strabo  Informs  as 
that  a  plain  near  Methana  of  seven  stadia  in  extent,  rose 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  an  igneous  vapour  exhaled  from 
the  ocean,  and  spread  around  a  sulphureous  and  disagreea* 
ble  odour.^ 

The  soil  in  the  island  of  Melas  or  the  modem  Milo  is 
hollow  and  spungy  ;  crystallizations  of  alum  are  suspend- 
ed from  the  roofs  of  the  caverns,  the  clefts  in  the  rocks  are 
filled  with  fragments  of  native  sulphur,  warm  mineral 
springs  flow  in  every  direction,  a  sulphureous  vapour  rises 
from  all  the  marshes  ;$  such  is  the  account  which  Pliny 
(^ves  of  the  island,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  description  has 
been  confirmed  by  modem  travellers.  The  island  of  Ar« 
gentera  is  wholly  composed  of  volcanic  matter  ;||  we  are 
led  by  every  appearance  to  believe  that  the  small  group  in 
the  vicinity  was  at  one  time  the  summit  of  a  volcano* 
Another  group,  of  which  the  modem  Sanlorin  or  the 


Volcanic 
islandf. 


•  Pausan.  I.  VIII.  c.  VII.  XIV.  XXII.  XXUI. 
t  Strabo,  1.  VIII.  p.  353.    Thucid.  1. 1,  c.  CI.    Plat  in  Ctm.  p.  489. 
%  BougaioTille,  Mem.  de  TAcadeniie  des  loicrip*  t.  XXIX.  p.  40. 
4  Herod.  1.  IV.  c.  CXLV.  Hardouin  in  notis  ad  Plin.  1.  II.  c.  XXIV. 
II  Memoires  de  Treroux,  1715,  Septembre. 
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ancient  Tb«ra  is  the  largest  island,  has  been  very  often    book 
mentioned  in  the  accounts  of  volcanoes ;  Pliny,  who  sup-  »5V*i* 
poses  that  Thera  was  formed  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  haa  — — 
been  triumphantly  refuted  by  Father  Hardouin  in  Iiia  com- 
mentaries on   Herodotus,    abundant  proofs  however  are 
not  wanting  as  to  the  existence  of  an  ancient  volcano,  the 
crater  of  which  occupied  all  the  basin  between  Santorin 
ind  the  smaller  islands ;  the  mouth  of  the  crater  has  been 
partly  overthrown  and  the  aperture  enclosed  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  dust  and  ashes,  several  isles  have  been  thus 
formed,  Thera  itself  has  been  often  shaken.     The  lava^ 
the  ashes  and  pumice  stone  discharged  from  that  volcano 
have  covered  part  of  the  island  ;*  but  the  greater  portioilk, 
which  consists  of  a  large  bed  of  fine  marble,  has  never  been 
in  any  way  changed  by  the  action  of  volcanic  flre^f 

A  few  rocks,  geographers  are  not  agreed  as  to  their  ^ruptionf. 
names,  have  been  raised  or  overturned  by  these  eruptions ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  appearances  exhibited  by  them 
most  have  been  fully  as  grand  as  any  recorded  in  modern 
times.  Seneca  has  given  a  minute  account  of  one  eruption, 
which  he  copied  from  the  writings  of  the  learned  Posido- 
nius.^  <^  The  sea  was  suddenly  troubled,  dense  volumes 
of  smoke  ascended  to  the  clouds,  a  passage  was  opened  for 
the  flames,  which  appeared  from  time  to  time  like  flashes 
of  lightning ;  heaps  of  stones  fell  in  every  direction,  heavy 
rocks  were  discharged  from  the  deep,  others  partly  con- 
sumed by  the  action  of  subterraneous  fire,  were  light  as  « 
pamice  stones.  The  summit  of  a  mountain  was  at  last 
seen  and  rose  to  a  considerable  height,  it  increased  gradu- 
ally in  size  and  formed  an  island.  The  depth  of  that  part 
of  the  sea  is  about  two  hundred  paces." 

The  most  minute  observations  were  made  on  the  effects 
of  the  eruptions  that  happened  in  1707  and  1712.  The 
new  island  frequently  sunk  and  gave  way  in  one  direction^ 

*  Memoires  de  Tre^ouzy  1715,  Mois  de  Septembre. 
^  Tournefort,  Voyages,  1. 1,  p.  32]. 
t  S«nec.  Quait.  Nat.  U.  c.  XXVI. 
VOL.  VI.  17 


mooK   while  it  rose  and  became  larger  in  another ;  fleverd  rocks 
xcvii.  were  eometinies  seen  above  the  surface  of  the  watefi  and 
fell  again  below  it,  at  last  they  re-appeared  and  rerosliwi 
stationary.*    It  is  evident  from  these  statements  that  tk 
small  islands  thas  formed  mast  be  considered  the  craten  of 
submarine  volcanoes. 
Cmwrnt.       The  changes  occasioned  by  volcanoes,  if  rightly  estiffltt- 
ed,  are  less  extraordinary  than  others  produced  by  the  gra* 
dual  sinking  of  the  ground  in  different  countries ;  aone 
well-i(nown  caverns  in  Greece  may  be  mentioned  to  corro- 
borate this  opinion.    The  labyrinth  of  Gorty na  in  the  idaal 
of  Crete  is,  according  to  Toumefort,t  a  vast  cave^  which 
passes  by  a  thousand  windings  under  a  hill  in  the  neigb- 
bourhood  of  Mount  Ida,  and  extends  to  the  south  through 
an  immense  number  of  alleys  to  which  there  itfe  no  outlets; 
a  comparatively  large  passage  has  been  discovered,  it 
kads  to  a  spacious  hall  about  1300  paces  in  length,  and 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  height^  its  flat  roof,  like  the  most 
of  the  strata  in  these  mountains,  is  formed  by  a  bed  of 
horizontal  rocks,  the  floor  is  level,  the  walls  have  been 
cut    perpendicularly   in    some    places,    in    others   they 
consist  of  huge  stones  which  obstruct  the  entrance,  and 
are  heaped  together  without  order;  many  lateral  alleys 
terminate  on  both  sides  of  the  passage,  and  in  one  part 
the  traveller  must  advance  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
on  his  hands  and  knees.    The  cavern,  which  now  affords 
shelter  for  bats  and  other  animals,  is  very  dry,  no  water  or 
moisture  has  been  observed  on  its  sides. 

The  labyrinth  cannot  he  considered  a  quarry  as  Belon 
supposes,  it  was  originally  formed  by  nature,  and  afta^ 
wards  enlarged  by  the  inhabitants,  who  used  it  as  a  place 
of  refuge  in  time  of  war ;  Diodorus  says  expressly  that  the 
Cretans  lived  at  first  in  caves  and  caverns.^ 

*  Mem,  des  Missionaires  de  la  Gompagoie  de  Jeeus  dam  It  Leraiit,  i.  I* 
p.  133. 

t  Tournefort,  Voyage  du  Levant,  1. 1,  p,  65,  &c«    Belon.  Observ.  1. 1,  e.  VL 
Savary,  Lettrei  sur  la  Grece,  p.  219. 

%  Died.  Sic.  1.  V.  p.  334,  edit.  WoimL 
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The  carity  in  the  island  of  Antiparos^  which  is  perhaps    b<hmc 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world,  has  been  fallj    xotit. 


lirift 


described  by  M.  Tournefort ;  the  traveller  enters  first  into  ^"^^ 
a  carern,  bat  after  having  advanced  a  short  distance,  fright-  Antipuotl 
fal  precipices  surround  him  on  every  side;  the  only  way 
of  descending  these  steep  rocks  is  by  means  of  ropes  and 
hdders  which  have  been  placed  across  wide  and  dismal 
clefts,  below  them  at  the  depth  of  300  fathoms  from  the 
lorface,  is  situated  a  large  grotto  filled  with  beautiful  sta- 
lactites ;  the  height  of  the  grotto  is  about  forty  fathoms,  its 
breadth  about  fifty.  Tournefort,  who  saw  all  the  works  of 
satare  with  the  eye  of  a  botanist,  imagined  that  he  had 
discoyered  a  crystalline  garden,  which  afforded  him  most 
satisfactory  evidence  in  support  of  a  new  hypothesis  on  the 
v<^etation  of  minerals. 

There  is  a  remarkable  cave  in  the  small  island  of  Poly- 
candro,  all  the  concretions  in  it  are  ferruginous  and  of  a 
reddish  colour,  they  resemble  so  many  sptcula,  and  are  very 
sharp  and  brittle,  the  sides,  the  roof  and  ground  of  the  cave 
are  covered  with  them,  some  are  dark,  others  glitter  like 
gold. 

The  cave  of  Trophonius,  a  long  time  the  abode  of  su^  caTe  of 
petition,  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Beotia,*  and  that  of  Cory-  Trophooiui. 
cios  is  situated  to  the  north  of  Delphi ;  although  very  deepi 
almost  the  whole  of  it  is  illumined  by  the  light  of  day;  it 
is  60  large  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  Delphi  went  to  it  for 
shelter  during  the  invasion  of  Xerxes*!  Every  part  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Parnassus  abounds  in  caverns^ 
ivhich  were  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  common  peo* 
pie ;  it  haa  been  supposed  that  mephitical  vapours  issued 
from  the  spiracles  near  the  celebrated  cave  of  the  oracle, 
above  which  the  pythoness  sat  on  the  sacred  tripod ;  the 
natural  eiTect  of  the  exhalations  was  to  occasion  convulsions 
and  those  ecstacies  which  have  accompanied  in- every  age 
the  gift  of  prophecy. 

*  Gordon's  Geographji  p.  179.    Paatftn.  1.  IX.  p.  791,  edit.  1690. 

t  Herod.  I.  Vni.  c.  XXXVI^  Pausan,  1.  X.  c.  XXXII.  Eschyl.  io  Eumen. 
V.13. 
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BOOK       The  lofty  chains  of  Hetnns,  Scardua  and  Findas  have  not 
xcTii«  been  examined  by  modern  travellers;  the  barbarism  of  the 
inhabitants  renders  it  dangerous  to  visit  them. 

It  is  said  that  near  the  torrents  of  Macedoniaf  many 
bones  not  unlike  those  of  the  human  body  but  much  larger, 
have  been  discovered  ;  in  all  probability  they  are  the  fossil 
remains  of  some  huge  animals  that  existed  in  the  antedilu- 
vian world.  Other  discoveries  more  important  perhaps, 
might  be  made,  if  the  virgin  soil  in  the  high  districts  of 
Greece  were  explored  by  geologists ;  no  mention  is  made 
in  history  of  any  actual  volcano,  but  the  numerous  warm 
and  bubbling  springs  on  the  mountains  seem  to  indicate 
their  volcanic  origin. 

Climate.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  elevation  of  the  different  parts 
of  Greece  is  very  unequal.  *'  It  results  from  so  great  an 
inequality »''  says  Hippocrates,  **  that  the  region  of  winter 
is  sometimes  separated  from  that  of  summer  by  a  single 
Climate  of  stadium."  The  heat  is  oppressive  at  the  base  of  Mount 
tafoiu^""*  Olympus,  the  cold  is  extreme  at  its  summits*  and  spring  is 
the  prevailing  season  on  the  sides  of  Pelion  and  Ossa.t 
The  soil  of  Greece  rises  in  the  direction  of  Hemus,  thus 
Upper  Macedonia  and  Thrace  are  considered  cold  coun- 
tries, and  in  former  times  the  ancients  fixed  there  the  resi- 
dence of  Boreas.  The  same  mountains  were  once  inba- 
bited  by  brave  and  independent  men,  tlieir  descendants 
resisted  despotism  more  effectually  than  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks ;  such  facts  connected  with  the  history  and  the 
character  of  nations  are  not  uninstructive ;  the  Sarres  or 
the  people  of  the  mountains  in  Thrace  retained  their  free- 
dom for  a  long  time ;  hordes  of  Turcomans,  who  cannot 
be  said  to  have  ever  submitted  to  a  foreign  power,  now 
inhabit  these  districts  and  Macedonia.  The  lUyrians  re- 
sisted the  Macedonian  kings  and  the  Roman  legions;  if 
the  Arnauts  or  Albanians  who  wander  in  the  same  regions, 
be  not  regularly  paid,  the  Turks  cannot  depend  on  their 

*  Sonnini,  Voyage,  1. 11.  p.  294. 

t  Felix  Beaujour,  Tableauy  &c.  t.  !•  p.  326. 
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lemce*  The  Christian  Albanians  of  Soali  rendered  them*  ^^^ 
selves  iUastrious  by  their  heroic  achievements  daring  a  war  ^^^'^ 
that  lasted  ten  years  ;  although  the  Greeks  at  Constanti-  '~^~~'~ 
Bople  and  Salonica  ai*e  effeminate  and  degraded^  the  moun- 
taineers are  not  so  easily  subdued  ;  their  ancient  courage  is 
not  wholly  lost,  their  love  of  freedom  is  not  extinct  It  is 
needless  to  mention  the  Maniote  band  so  often  cited  to 
confirm  what  has  been  said,  hot  it  is  not  perhaps  generally 
known  that  the  brave  and  industrious  inhabitants  of  Am- 
belakiai  an  insignificant  town  on  the  side  of  Ossa^  have 
often  repelled  the  Ottoman  troops^  and  never  suffered  a 
Turk  to  remain  in  their  district  The  Sphachiotes  or  the 
people  on  the  White  mountains  of  Crete  have  recently 
yielded  to  their  enemies  ;  their  subjugation  was  the  effect 
of  civil  dissensions,  not  of  the  Turkish  arms  ;  had  the  ar- 
dour and  impetuosity  of  such  men  been  restrained,  had 
they  been  better  disciplined  before  they  raised  the  banner 
of  independence,  the  liberators  of  Greece  might  have  de- 
scended from  its  mountains.  The  other  inhabitants  of  the 
same  districts  are  the  fierce  and  mercenary  Albanian,  the 
fanatic  Mussulman  of  Bosnia,  and  the  Servian  ready  to 
defend  his  own  possessions,  but  indifferent  about  hte 
Beigbbour's ;  it  is  consolatory  amidst  such  disadvantages 
to  reflect  that  a  country  like  Greece,  intersected  with 
iDonntains,  numerous  passes  and  gulfs,  contains  within 
itself  the  elements  of  freedom. 

Greece  is  situated  between  two  seas,  and  is  not  for  that  Qreect. 
itason  exposed  to  excessive  droughts ;  but  the  cold  is 
often  more  intense  than  in  Italy  or  Spain,  and  the  cause  is 
owing  to  its  being  connected  on  two  sides  with  the  great 
range  of  the  continent,  the  temperature  of  which  in  equal 
parallels  is  always  lower  towards  the  centre,  and  also  to 
its  proximity  to  two  great  mountainous  chains,  Hemus  and 
Taurus.  The  ancients  have  left  us  a  full  account  of  the 
prevailing  winds  in  Greece,  and  of  their  influence  on  the 
seasons ;  according  to  Aristotle,  none  is  so  prevalent  so 
dry  and  cold  as  the  north  wind ;  it  is  often  the  forerun- 
ner of  hail  and  sometimes  of  storms ;  but^  although  dry 
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BOOK   ift  the  resft  of  Greece^  it  is  considered  a  rainy  wini  is  iba 
xoYii.  neighbonrliood  of  the  Hellespont  and  on  the  coasts  of  Cjrt' 
—"■■""■"  naica  5*  it  arrives  in  these  two  countries  from  the  seas  in 
tiie  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Hellespont;  the  same  wind  is 
cold  and  boisterous  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Ida ;  the  ancients 
thought  that  it  checked  the  epidemical  diseases  which  d^ 
▼astatei  Mytelene,  and  were  attributed  to  the  continuance 
of  the  south  and  north-west  winds#f    The  north-east  irmd 
prevails  about  the  vernal  equinox,  it  drives  the  clouds  slow* 
ly  before  it^  and  Is  the  harbinger  of  rain  in  Attica  and  11 
the  islands  of  the  Archipelago;  surcharged  with  the  mists 
that  rise  from  the  Euxine^  it  passes  above  cold  countries, 
and  is  often  accompanied  with  frost  in  Wallacbia  and  Mol« 
davia ;  the  east  wind,  on  the  contrary,  is  announced  by 
gentle  and  refreshing  breezes.    The  south-east  wind  biews 
about  the  winter  solstice ;  warm  and  dry  at  firsts  it  becomes 
gradually  humid,  and  at   last  brings  on  rain;  Lucretios 
considered  it  the  cause  of  the  plague  which  desolated  Attica 
under  the  reign  of  Cecrops4    The  sooth  wind  arrives  in 
Greece  about  the  end  of  autumn,  after  the  winter  solstice 
id  at  the  beginning  of  spring ;  some  of  the  ancients  sup* 
sed  it  favourable  to  vegetation,  others  thought  it  an- 
healthy,  and  the  forerunner  of  pestilential  diseases;  at  all 
events^  it  is  followed  by  violent  and  continued  shavers' 
Empedocles  bad  observed  that  the  iames  of  Etna  vrere 
always  most  vivid  while  the  wind  blew  from  the  north,  and 
that  they  became  dull  and  obscure  as  soon  as  the  dark 
clouds  indicated  the  approach  of  southern  blasts.^    Desse 
vapours  rise  from  the  Mediterranean ;  the  excessive  mois- 
ture brought  by  the  south  wind  in  Greece  and  Italy  is 
collected  in  its  passage  above  that  sea ;  the  same  breezes 
that  proceed  from  Mount  Atlfts  and  other  infamd  chiuns 
are  cold  and  dry  in  some  parts  of  Africa. 

•  Arisu  Meteor^  U II.  et  VI.  probl.  26. 
t  Vltruv.  1. 1,  c.  VI. 

%  Lucret.  de  Rerum  Naturft,  VI«  verM  I136. 
^  StrabOy  Geog*  1.  VI.  p.  190. 
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The  Zephyr  is  generally  associated  with  the  descrip*    boqx 
tioDs  of  the  Greek  writers ;  Aristotle  calls  it  the  gentlest  of  ^^^^^ 
the  winds  ;*  according  to  Homer,  it  reigns  in  tbo  Elysian         *  '' 
fielda  inhabited  by -the   blessed^  governed   by   Rhada* 
maDthiKB,  and  never  exposed  to  the  cold  of  winter;  but 
tbe  same  poet*  in  another  part  of  his  writings,  places  the 
zephyr  near  Boreas,  and  considers  it  stormy  and  unhealthy. 
That  apparent  contradiction!  is  reconciled  by  the  concur- 
riog  testimony  of  the  ancients  and  the  modwns ;  it  baa 
been  shown  that  the  zephyr  near  the  entrance  of  the  Helle^ 
spent  or  the  scene  of  the  Iliad  is  frequently  boisterous,  the 
storms  occasioned  by  it  have  been  fatal  to  seamen* 

Hippocrates  declares  that  the  zephyr  is  a  very  unwhole- 
some wind  in  the  island  of  Thasos,  and  is  commonly  ac- 
companied with  rain  on  the  coasts  of  Greece  4  Vitruvins 
saya  expressly  that  the  north-west  wind,  which  is  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  zephyr,  and  included  by  the  ancienta 
under  the  same  denomination,  brings  thick  mists  on  the  Ar- 
chipelago, and  is  unhealthy  on  the  coasts  of  Lesbos  oppo* 
site  Troas.$ 

The  north-west  wind  is  very  different  in  different  parts 
of  Greece,  cold  and  dry  at  Cbalcis  in  Euboea,  where  it 
blows  a  short  time  before  or  after  the  winter  solstice,  it 
scorches  vegetation  and  burns  the  trees  more  effectually 
than  the  summer's  heat;||  it  proceeds  to  Euboea  from 
Olympus  and  is  sometimes  called  by  the  name  of  that 
mountain  ;  but  its  qualities  are  changed  in  its  passaga 
across  the  Egean  sea  |  according  to  Theophrastus  it  is 
fainy  at  Cnidus  and  in  the  island  of  Rhodes. 

The  etesian  were  considered  by  ancients  the  most  re-^^®"*^^ 
markable  of  the  periodical  winds  in  Greece ;  Aristotle  and 

♦  Arisi.  Probl.  1.  XXVI.  16,  5L    Herodot.  1.  VI.    Aulus  GeU.  1.  VI.  c.  IL 
tucan.  Phart.  IX.  447-497. 

t  Diad.  IX.  V.  5.  Odyss.  y.  295.  Ibid.  XII.  289. 
X  Hippocr.  Epid.  I.  feet.  2.  n.  12,  Sk. 

♦  VitniT.  I.  VI.  c.  vi. 

I  Thcophrast.  m$U  Plant.  1.  IV.  c.  XVI.  et  de  Causii  Plant.  1.  V.  c.-^L 
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BOOK   Lucretius  tells  us  that  these  refreshing  breezes  are  felt  about 
xcTii.  the  summer  solstice,  and  at  the  rising  of  tlie  Canis  Minor;* 
— ^""^  in  western  climates  their  course  is  towards  the  south-west, 
but  they  advance  in  the  direction  of  the  south-east  in  east- 
ern countries.    Aristotle  says  that  they  blow  during  the 
night  and  cease  during  the  day,  from  which  it  might  be  in- 
ferred that  they  are  land  winds ;  Posidonius  affirms  that 
they  are  common  within  that  part  of  the  Mediterraneaa  be- 
tween Spain  and  Sardinia;!  Pliny  assigns  them  the  same 
course  in  Spain  and  Aia ;  Aulus  Gellius  observing  the  con- 
tradictory statements  of  certain  authors  on  the  subject,  sets 
them  all  right,  and  concludes  that  the  etesian  winds  blov 
sometimes  from  different  directions.^ 
Ornithian       The  Ornithian  winds  are  so  called,  because  about  the 
^"^  *'      time  they  begin,  many  birds  of  passage  arrive  in  Greece ; 
these  sea  breezes  commence  in  spring  about  seventy  days 
after  the  winter  solstice;  they  are  mild,  variable  and  of 
shorter  duration  than  the  etesian  winds ;  it  appears  from 
Pliny's  description  that  the  Greeks  comprehended  by  the 
ornithian  winds,  all  the  breezes  from  the  Mediterranean ; 
their  direction  varying  according  to  that  of  the  coasts 
might  inclade  several  points  of  the  compass  between  the 
west  and  south«east. 

The  narratives  of  modern  travellers  accord  on  the  whole 
with  the  ancient  accounts  which  have  been  now  stated ;  one 
example  shall  be  cited.  **  During  the  summer,''  says  Ga- 
lant,$  *'  a  west-wind  prevails  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Smyrna,  it  begins  about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  conti- 
nues increasing  till  four  in  the  evening ;''  (that  sea-breeze 
must  be  nearly  the  same  as  the  ornithian  zephyrs  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  ;)  *'  in  the  same  season  the  tramontane  or 
north  winds  are  felt  throughout  the  Archipelago.''    Such 

•  Arist.  Meteor.  1.  II.  c.  V.  and  VI.  Lucrct.  V.  741,  Polyb.  1.  IV.  Diod. 
Sic. 1.  I. 

t  Poiidoniui,  quoted  by  Strabo,  I.  III.  p.  99. 

t  Plin.  I.  II.    A.  Gelliug,  Noct.  Attic.  1.  XI.  c.  XXII. 

i  Hift,  do  rAcademie  des  Sclencet  da  Parii  1688, 1. 11.  p.  38. 
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an  the  common  etesian  winds  by  which  Tournefort  was    book 
cirried  in  nine  days  from  Marseilles  to  C'anea.*  xcvii. 

The  temperature  of  Greece  varies  greatly  in  different 
districts!  it  has  been  said  that  tde  climates  of  all  the  regions  tem"^^rar 
in  Europe  are  concentrated  in  that  country ;  the  waters  of  t»r*« 
the  Danube  and  the  Hebrus  are  frozen  in  winter;  the  Rus- 
sians who  crossed  Mount  Hemus  had  recourse  to  their  furs  \ 
to  protect  them  against  the  cold  ;t  but  on  the  other  hand^ 
spring  and  summer  are  the  only  seasons  on  the  coast  of 
Attica.  ^  The  notes  of  the  nightingale  are  heard  in  ver- 
dant plains  where  the  cold  of  winter  is  unknownt  and  rude 
blasts  never  felt;  the  branches  of  fruit  trees  encircled  with 
iry  or  the  tendrils  of  the  vine  shelter  these  vallies  from  the 
borning  rays  of  the  sun.  Bacchus  and  bis  joyous  votaries 
wander  in  the  groves;  the  narcissus  and  the  glittering 
cro€Q8»  which  adorn  the  wreaths  of  the  gods,  are  always  in 
flower.  Venus  and  the  muses  meet  on  the  magic  banks  of 
the  Cephisus ;  its  winding  streams,  flowing  through  a  thou* 
sand  channels,  water  fertile  meada."^ 

*  Tournefort,  Voyagv  an  Levant,  t,  I.  lettre  I. 

t  Travels  of  the  Ruuian  Embassy. 

t  Such  is  Mr.  M.  B's.  translation  of  a  passace  in  Sophocles.    We  subjoin  the 
nore  correct  and  literal  version  bj  Potter. 

Stro.  I.  Where  sadly  sweet  the  frequent  nightingale 
Impassion'd  pours  her  evening  song,  ^ 

And  charms  with  varied  notes  each  verdant  vi^e, 
The  ivy*s  dark-green  boughs  among ; 
Or  sbelterM  'midst  the  clustering  vine. 
Which  high  above  to  form  a  bow'r 
Safe  from  the  sun  or  stormy  showV, 
Loves  its  thick  branches  to  entwine  ; 
Where  frolic  Bacchus  always  roves, 
And  visits  with  his  fostVing  nymphs  the  groves. 

AsTii.  L    Bathed  in  the  dew  of  heaven  each  mo|li> 
Fresh  is  the  fair  Narcissus  born  ! 
Of  these  great  pow'rs  the  crowns  of  old 
The  crocus  glitters  robed  in  gold. 
Here  restless  fountains  ever  murm*ring  glide ; 
And  as  their  limpid  streamlets  stray 
To  feed,  Cephisus,  thy  unfailing  tide. 
Fresh  verdure  marks  their  winding  way ; 
And  as  their  pure  streams  roll  aloi^ 
O'er  the  rich  botom  of  the  ground. 
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BOOK       If  the  island  of  Milo  be  oxceptedf  which  is  rendered  a&« 
xcTii.  healthy  by  solphnroas  Tspoura,  the  climate  of  the  Aidiipe- 
' '  lago  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  Ean>pe;  tiie  temperatmt  ii 
more  uniform  than  on  the  continent,  and  tlie  cefm  is  soomt 
ripe  in  the  island  of  Salamis  than  in  Attica;  althosgli 
Crete  is  sitaated  under  the  S5th  parallel,  it  is  only  exposed 
to  excessive  heat  while  the  south  wind  prerails,  itolln 
happens  that  these  winds  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  croiB 
the  moontaiiis  which  shelter  the  island,  when  that  is  the 
case,  the  weather  is  delightful ;  Savary  tells  us  that  the 
greatest  range  of  the  centigrade  thermometer  from  the 
month  of  March  to  November  was  between  20*  and  il* 
above  aero.    Snow  or  ice  was  never  seen  in  flie  plaiss,  in 
the  month  of  February  the  fields  are  covered  with  flowen 
and  harvests.* 
Forests  on      A  great  difforencie  may  be  observed  in  the  vegetable  pro- 
IndThe^    doctions  of  the  provinces  included  within  the  basin  of  the 
south  of     Bannbe,  and  of  those  on  the  sooth  of  Mount  Hemus;  in  the 
*'""*'     southern  provinces  the  mountains'  sides  are  crowned  vitk 
forests;  travellers  have  remarked  among  the  numeroas 
trees  the  common  fir,  the  yew,  the  larissio  pine,  the  cadar> 
the  holm,  scarlet  and  common  oak,  the  lofty  eastern  plaoe^ 
the  maple,  the  carob,  thd  sycamore,  the  beech,  the  walnut 
and  chesnut     No  accurate    observations  have  hitherto 
beea  made  concerning  the  levels  at  which  each  plant  be- 
gins ;  it  is  probable  that  the  zones  of  vegetation  bear  soot 
resemblance  to  those  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  bat  the  northern 
flora  descends  lower  in  the  south  than  on  the  Appenines. 
The  forests  on  Mount  Hemus  do  not  exhibit  the  same 
variety  of  species ;  the  most  common  trees  towards  the 
north  are  the  oak,  the  mountain  ash  and  the  lime ;  the 

ft 

Quick  spring  the  plantS|  the  0owVb  around  ; 

Here  oil  lo  raise  the  tuneful  song^ 

The  virgin  band  of  muses  deigns  ; 

And  car-born  Venus  guides  her  golden  reins. 

(Edifits  at  CoLOVVt. 

*  Sav^,  lettvtt  XXXI. 
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ctrob,  the  sycamore  and  the  plane  nerer  grow  unless  tLoy    book 
be  forced  bj  artificial  means.or  caltivation.    The  heights  on  ^c^^'* 
the  Danube  are  clad  with  apple,  pintsi  cherry  and  apricot      .  ^^^^ 
tms,  whole  forests  of  them  may  be  seen  in  Wallachia ; 
thqr  extend  beyond  the  chain   of  Hemus  and  cover  the 
Ugh  bills  in  Thrace,  Macedonia  and  Epirus*    The  olive 
aod  tbe  orange  trees  thrive  beyond  the  40th  parallel  near 
the  sea,  but  never  flourish  in  the  interior,  the  cold  of  the 
Boantains  is  too  severe ;  the  climate  to  tbe  south  of  the 
same  parallel  is  wholly  diflferent     The  apple  and  pear 
trees  disaf^ar ;  the  olive  now  becomes  the  most  common 
fruit  tree,  and  the  extensive  plantations  which  adorn  the 
coasts  of  Attica  and  Crete  are  interspersed  with  the  laurel 
and  tbe  large-leaved  myrtle.    The  orange,  the  fig,  the 
pistachio,  the  mastich  or  Pistaehia  terdmUhuSp  the  mul- 
berry and  tbe  pomegranate  grow  in  rich  luxuriance  ;  some 
of  them,  as  well  as  that  variety  of  the  olive  which  was  ob- 
served by  Toumefort  on  tbe  sides  of  Mount  Ida,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  indigenous  to  Greece.* 

Tbe  shmbs  assume  a  difibrent  character,  the  finest 
are  tbe  rose  laurel  and  the  caper  husb,  the  one  fol- 
lows the  winding  course  of  streams,  the  other  is  seen  in 
groups  among  the  rocks;  the  cherry  laurel  and  twp 
kiods  of  arbutus,  the  Unedo  and  jindrachnc  are  fre- 
qaeatly  observed  in  the  same  part  of  tbe  country.,  Tho 
soil  of  Greece  is  in  many  places  calcareous,  and  the  plants 
M  adapted  for  that  kind  of  ground  are  most  abun- 
dant ;  thus  the  monntains  of  Crete  are  covered  with  the 
^taehi/s  creHcop  the  thistle  leaved  acanthus,  the  prickly 
endive,  the  Origanum  dictamnust  tbe  dictaflmuB  of  Crete, 
and  the  astragalus  tragacantbus,  which  yields  a  valuable 
^n ;  tbe  genuine  laudanum  of  the  east  is  obtained  from 
tbe  C%$tu$  creficuSf  which  is  cultivated  and  growa  in  a  wild 
state  on  tbe  islands  of  the  Archipelago^  Aromatic  and 
ttsiaous  plants  are  most  abundant,  the  lentisk  and  mas- 
ticb  trees  appear  nowhere  in  such  proAiston  or  in  so  great 

'*  Voyage  dana  la  Layaot,  torn.  I.  p«  19. 
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BOOK    perfection  as  in  the  island    of   Delos.     The   carnation 
xcvii.  shrub*  the  Lichen  pareUus^  from  which  the  inhabitants  ex- 
"""""^  tract  archilf  a  delicate  rouge,  and  many  other  sbmbs  that 
cannot  be  enumerated  in  a  geographical  work*  are  consi- 
dered indigenous  to  the  Archipelago  and  the  neighboar- 
Vineyards.  hood  of  Constantinople*     It  may  however  be  remarked, 
that  the  grapes  are  very  different  on  the  banks  of  the  Dan- 
ube and  on  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago,  in  the  latter 
country  they  contain  a  great  quantity  of  saccharine  mat- 
ter* those  of  Wallachia  are  watery  and  acid  |  strong  and 
generous  wine  might  be  obtained  from  the  vineyards  in 
Servia  and  Hertzegovina,  they  are  sheltered  from  the  cold 
of  winter  and  the  scorching  heat  of  summer ;  were  greater 
attention  and  more  labour  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  grape,  the  vineyards  in  European  Turkey  might  not  be 
inferior  to  the  finest  in  the  world.         , 
S-'^iMte!™      '^^^^   vegetable   productions  of  the   south  and   nortb, 
appear  near  each  other  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphonis. 
According  to  M.  Olivier,  the  most'  common  plants  are  the 
large  chesnut  tree,  the  quercus  racemosa  of  Lamark,  the 
cypress,  the  lime,  the  arbutus  and  genista.     The  con- 
volvulus Persica  and  the  Dyosporus  lotus  flourish  on  the 
low  and  sandy  plains ;  the  latter  is  considered  a  deli- 
cacy by  the  Turks.    The  coasts  of    Gallipoli    are  co- 
vered, with  the  Clematis  cirrhosaf  tho  Daphne  ^  cretioh  > 
beautiful  shrub,   and    the    Spartium  parviftorumf    which 
grows  generally  to  the  height  of  five  feet.    The  transition 
between  the  vegetation  in  the  north  and  south  of  Turkejt 
might  be  best  observed  in  the  interior  of  Thrace  and  Ma- 
cedonia,,but  these  provinces  have  not  as  yet  been  visited  by 
botanists.    It  is  besides  very  diflkult  to  distinguish  the 
plants  that  have  been  added   by  cultivation  from   such 
as  are  indigenous ;    the   names  made  known  to  us  by 
ancient  writers  are  of  doubtful  signification  ;  ^  M.  Oli- 
vier states  that  a  palm  tree  is  marked  on  the  reverse  of 
several  of  the  medals  that  have  been  found  on  the  island 
of  Nio  ;  the  same  writer  is  unable  to  account  for  that  factf 
and  without  doubt  tho  palm  is  not  at  present  a  produc* 
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tion  of  tho  island  ;  that  plant  has  been  observed  in  few  book 
places  throughout  the  Archipelago,  and  those  that  grow  xcrii. 
at  Naxos  and  near  Solo  in  Crete  never  bear  fruit* 
The  Greeks  borrowed  some  of  the  impressions  in  their 
pieces  of  money  from  the  Phenicians,  others  were  intend* 
ed  to  illustrate  tlieir  mythology  ;  at  all  events,  the  stamp 
of  a  palm  tree  has  no  connexion  with  the  flora  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  examine  minutely  the  ani- Animal 
nal  kingdom  in  European  Turkey,  it  might  be  a  diffi-  ^  ^°'' 
cult  task  to  classify  the  difierent  species.  The  Thessalian 
horses  were  prized  for  their  symmetry  and  strength^  the 
Turks  imported  a  Tartar  breed,  and  by  crossing  these 
tuvo  kinds  both  have  been  improved ;  a  great  many 
horses  are  bred  in  Moldavia,  but  those  in  the  mountains 
are  the  most  valuable  ;  although  small,  they  are  not  infe* 
rior  in  strength  and  speed  to  the  Russian  horse ;  those  on 
the  plains  are  larger  but  not  so  swift ;  herds  of  wild 
bones  roam  on  the  frontiers,  many  of  them  are  killed  to 
supply  the  inhabitants  with  food.  The  cattle  in  Walla- 
chia  and  Greece  are  large  and  strong ;  more  than  thirty 
thousand  oxen  are  annually  exported  from  Wallachia  to 
Bosnia,  and  the  most  of  them  from  the  last  country  to 
Constantinople.  The  pastures  and  meadows  are  of  a  rich 
and  excellent  quality  ;  many  thousand  oxen  and  numer- 
.  OQs  flocks  of  sheep  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  neigh- 
bouring states  are  fattened  on  them  every  year. 

Sheep  abound  in  Wallachia,  Macedonia,  Thessaly  and 
Livadia ;  but  the  goat  is  a  more  valuable  animal  to  the 
people  on  the  mountains.  The  best  feathers  on  the  Turk- 
ish arrows  were  taken  from  the  plumage  of  the  large  eagles 
which  are  so  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babadagi. 
The  wild  boah,  the  roe  and  fallow  <ieer  frequent  the  fo- 
rests and  the  mountains,  the  carnivorous  animals  are 
the  fox,  the  wolf  and  the  bear ;  a  species  of  wolf, 
smaller  than  that  on  the  hills  has  been  observed  on 
the  plains;   it   haunts   the    banks  of  the   Danube   and 

•  Thcophr.  Hist.  Plant.  III.  c.  V, 
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BOOK  finds  shelter  near  the  marshes  or  among  the  reeds  on  tbe 
xcTii.  sidgn  of  iiiQ  ini-es  that  conimanioate  with  the  river*  The 
partridge  and  the  bostard  aboond  in  the  neighboariii{ 
Tallies ;  althoogh  game  is  not  so  plentiful  in  Greece  sod 
the  islands,  they  are  well  supplied  with  diflferent  kinds  of 
fish. 

The  lion  was  not  uncommon  at  one  period  in  the  same 
country ;  it  frequented,  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  the  regioa 
between  the  Achelous  in  Acamania  and  the  Nessus  in 
Thrace,  which  is  by  no  means  the  warmest  part  of  Greece; 
the  natives  might  have  prevented  it  from  extending  be- 
yond these  districts,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  destroying  it» 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Greek  lion  belonged  to 
a  diflrei*ent  species  peculiar  to  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 
A  particular  sort  of  bee  in  Wallachia  is  smaller  than 
the  common  one,  its  wax,  which  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  is 
diffei^nt  from  the  ordinary  kind,  it  is  deposited  on  shrubs 
by  these  industrious  insects,  candles  and  tapers  are  made 
of  it,  and  they  emit  in  burning  an  aromatic  fragrancCi 

The  moderns  know  little  of  the  mineral  productions  ia 
Turkey,  the  Ottomans  have  no  relish  for  such  par- 
suits  ;  small  pieces  of  gold  are  found  in  tbe  beds  of  tbe 
Wallachian  rivers  and  collected  by  the  Gypsies  or  Zi- 
guenes ;  the  same  province  abounds  in  fossil  salt,  and 
tho  minerals  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  are  analogous 
to    those    on    the  Carpathian    mountains.      Mines,  rich 

^  in  iron,  extend  along  Hemns,  Scardus,  the  Albanian  and 
Bosnian  chains  ;  these  mountains  may  be  considered 
a  continuation  of  the  range  in  Syria  or  the  ancient  No- 
ricum,  their  component  parts  are  probably  the  same.  Some 
rocks,  consisting  of  mica,  talc  and  copper,  have  been 
vaguely  indicated  by  travellers  ;  and  ancient  writers  have 
informed  us  that  the  precious  metals  were  worked  in  some 
places  on  these  mountains,  it  is  likely  that  the  ore  extracted 

s    from  them  was  copper  mixed  with  gold  and  silver. 

\       Mount  Fangeos  in  Macedonia  was  famed  for  its  gold 

^  and  silver    mines   which  extended  to  Peonia  or  beyord 
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the  river  Axius,  the  Peonian  busbandmen  bave  tarned  up    Boof: 
pieces  of  gold  \ritb  the  plougb.*    The  silver  mines  of  La*  ^<otit. 
riam,  which  Xenophon  considered  inexhaustible^  and  which  '' 
were  exhausted  before  the  time  of  Strabo,f  lie  near  the  sea 
shore  at  the  extremity  of  the  Attic  peninsula;  few  rich 
miles  have  been  discovered  in  such  situations. 

The  best  ancient  marble  or  at  least  that  which  was  most  Mariie. 
prusedy  was  taken  from  the  quarries  on  Mount  Marpesus  in 
the  island  of  Paros,  large  blocks  of  it  used  in  erecting  the 
pttblic  monuments  in  the  Oreek  towns  b^ve  remained  entire 
fer  many  ages ;  the  front  of  the  labyrinth  in  Egypt  was 
built  of  that  marbloytt^  which  was  exported  to  different  coun- 
tries, the  ancient  sculptors  preferred  it  to  every  other 
kind ;  if  however,  we  judge  of  it  from  the  accounts  of  mo* 
dern  travellers,  its  quality  does  not  correspond  with  its 
celebrity*  The  crystalline  fibres  of  which  its  grain  is 
composed,  fly  asunder  at  the  stroke  of  the  chisel  ;§  its  great 
lostre,  its  pure  whiteness  and  other  advantages  are  perhaps 
more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  that  defect  In  some  of 
the  ancient  statues,  a  kind  of  marble  has  been  observed  not 
unlike  ivory,  it  has  not  been  discovered  in  its  native  state 
in  Greece  or  any  other  country  by  the  modems.  The 
Peetdian  marble  derives  its  name  from  a  mountain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Athens ;  it  is  at  present  distinguished  by 
the  green  veins  that  separate  the  masses  from  each  other. 
Mount  Hymetus  is  at  a  short  distance  from  Mount  Peetelee^ 
its  marble  is  of  a  whitish  grey  colour ;  it  wa9  used  by  the 
Greek  statuaries. 

•  Herod.  1.  V.  c.  XVI.  ^c.  I.  VII.  c.  CXIII.  t hucid,  1. 11.  Slrab.  I.  VU. 
Epist.OTid.  Fast.  1.  III.  verse  739.  Some  emeralds  and  pieces  of  silver  which 
had  been  taken  from  one  of  these  mines  were  shown  to  La  Condamine  in  1781. 
Abreg.  des  Mem.  de  l*Acad.  des  Sciences,  t.  VII.  p.  45. 

t  Xenophon,  p.  924,  edition  de  Paris,  1629.    Strabo,  1.  IX.  p.  275. 
X  Plin.  1.  XXXVI.  c.  V.  and  XIII.    Slcph.  de  Urbibus,  in  Marpes.    Strabo, 
I XI.  p.  335. 

♦  Tournefort,  Vojage,  1. 1,  p.  202.  Hauy,  Trait!  de  Mineralogie,  t.  II.  p. 
113.  and  164. 
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BOOK  The  liole  or  terra  rigiUata  of  Lemnos  is  an  ochreooB  argil 
xorii.  formerly  used  in  medicine;  cimolite  or  the  potter's  clay  uf 

""^-"^  Cimolo  is  also  an  argil  of  a  whitish  colour,  but  becomes  red 
by  being  exposed  to  the  air ;  Hawkins  found  it  in  the  iHlaod 
Argenteria  or  the  ancient  Cimolo ;  it  was  exported  bj  the 
Greeks,  and  employed  in  fulling  and  whitening  different 
kinds  of  cloth,  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  admirably  adapted.* 

Islands.  Mines  of  copper  mixed  with  iron  were  wrought  in  the 
island  of  Euboea;  the  gold  and  silvjer  mines  of  Siphnosor 
the  modern  Sipbanto  have  been  gradually  covered  by  the 
flea.f  The  same  island  is  rich  in  lead,  its  smooth  and  grey 
ore  is  seen  in  many  places  after  continued  showers,  in 
appearance,  says  Pococke,  the  metal  resembles  tin  ;\  the 
island  of  Thasos  was  remarkable  not  only  for  its  fine  mar- 
ble quarries  but  for  a  famous  gold  mine ;  and  a  promontory 
on  Naxos  was  called  Cape  Smeriglio,  because  emery  of  the 
best  quality  was  obtained  from  it.  Asbestos  sufficiently 
long  and  flexible  to  be  converted  into  incombustible  cloth 
was  extracted  from  the  quarry  on  Mount  Ocha.$ 

Bitamen.  Bituminous  springs  are  observed  in  many  parts  of  Greece; 
but  the  one  most  worthy  of  notice  is  situated  in  the  island  of 
Zante  or  the  ancient  Zacynthus ;  the  land  appears  to  be 
hollow  and  resounds  under  the  feet  of  the  passenger,  two 
basins  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter  are  partly 
filled  with  cold  and  limpid  water;  liquid  bitumen  rises 
from  each  of  them,  and  floats  on  the  surface :  a  centigrade 
thermometer  was  plunged  by  Spallanzani  into  one  of  the 
pools,  its  temperature  before  immersion  indicated  24%  but 
it  descended  immediately  afterwards  to  17**;  the  same 
spring  was  visited  by  Herodotus  2300  years  ago. 


*  Hauy,  t.  IV.  p.  446.  Olivier  considers  it  a  porphyritic  rock,  nearly  decom- 
posed, 1. 1,  p.  SS3.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  1.  XXXV.  c.  XVII.  Hill  on  Tlae«pbru- 
tus,  p.  $04,  Paris,  ]7£4. 

t  Pausan.  1.  X.  c.  II.    Steph.  de  Urbibus,  in  8ipbD0« 

%  Pococke,  book  III.  c.  XXIII. 

f  SUabo,  X.  p.  304, 
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Portion  of  European  Turkei/  to  the  $oiiih  of  Mmnt  Hemu$ 
and  th$  ea$t  of  Pindus*    Jblandi. 

It  18  unnecessary  to  adhere  to  the  divisions  established    book 
hj  the  Turks  in  our  account  of  the  provinces  which  com-  xcrvxii* 
pose  the  Ottoman  empire,  such  divisions  are  artificial  and  * 

for  that  reason  ill  adapted  for  a  geographical  work.  Mol-  ^|'^^i|,i^ 
davia,  Wallachia,  Servia  and  Bosnia  are  each  of  them  se* 
parate  states,  and  at  the  same  time  political  and  natural 
diTisions ;  Bulgaria  is  also  a  natural  and  ethnographical 
dmsiony  but  not  a  political  one.  Thrace  Proper  corres- 
ponds vrith  Romania  as  it  is  marked  on  the  maps,  but  in 
the  present  day  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  forms  a  politi- 
cal or  ethnographical  region ;  they  shall  however  be  consi- 
dered distinct  countries  in  their  relation  to  physical  geogra- 
phji  the  same  may  be  said  of  Macedonia,  Albania  and 
Greece;  the  tables  at  the  end  of  the  book  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  subject  of  Turkish  statistics* 

The  celebrated  town  of  Constantino  is  the  capital  of  the  Comtanti- 
empire ;  it  has  been  seen  in  the  history  of  geography  that  ^^^^l  ^^^^ 
it  was  first  a  Thracian  village  known  by  the  name  of  Ly-  namtt. 
gas,  then  the  Greek  settlement  of  Byzantium,  and  after- 
wards the  new  capital  of  the  Roman  empire  under  the 
pompous  title  of  Ma  Boma,  but  custom  or  servility  has 
Bubstitnted  that  of  tBanstantinou^PoliSf  which  it  still  retains. 
The  peasants  in  the  neighbourhood,  while  they  repair  to 
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BOOK  Constanttnople,  saj  in  vulgar  Greek  that  they  an  going  et 
xcTiii.  tan  bolin  or  to  the  town  ;*  the  Tarkish  troops  haye  given  it 
■■  the  name  of  Estamboul,  but  the  more  polished  or  less  bar 

barous  inhabitants  call  it  frequently  Konstantinia«    It  ic 
denominated  in  the  Russian  annals  Zaregorod  or  the  royal 
city,  and  the  Bulgarians  and  Wallachians  term  it  at  present 
Zaregrad.     The  Islandic  nations  and  the  ScandinaYJan 
tribes  have  named  it  since  the  tenth  century  Myklagard  or 
the  great  town»  and  it  has  been  distinguished  by  the  venera- 
ble title  of  Islam-Bol,  a  half  Turkish  and  half  Greek  tenn« 
which  signifies  the  city  of  the  faith.    Constantinople  ii 
built  on  a  triangular  promontory  and  divided  by  seven  hills 
rotu        which  are  washed  on  the  south  by  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  a  small  gulf  or  the  ancient  Goldea 
Horui  that  forms  a  safe  anchorage  for  twelve  hundred  shipsi 
Ctrcumfe-  '^^  Walls  rouud  the  town  are  in  the  same  position  as  those 
nnce.       which  the  consul  Cyrus  Constantinus  built  by  command  of 
Theodosius  the  Second.    Chalcondglas  supposes  their  cir- 
cumference to  be  111  stadia,  Gyllius  about  thirteen  Italian 
nilesi  but  according  to  the  best  modern  plans  of  Constant!- 
aople,  it  is  not  less  than  19,700  yards-f    The  ancient  By- 
zantium was  forty  stadia  in  circumference,  it  extended 
towards  the  interior  to  Besestan  or  the  great  market ;  the 
same  town  when  improved  by  Constantino  the  Great  was 
as  large  as  it  is  at  present ;  it  has  now  twenty^eight  gates, 
fourteen  on  the  side  of  the  por^  seven  towards  the  land,  and 
is  many  on  the  Propontis4 
BitMtion.      '^^^  ^^^^  round  the  town  has  been  much  admired,  its 
elevated  position,  the  great  number  of  trees,  houses  and 
minarets,  the  majestic  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  spa- 
cious harbour  surrounded  by  the  suburbs  of  Galata,  Fen 

*  Scott  and  Msittaira.    The  Dorian  wai  spoken  by  the  Byzantines. 

t  Pet,  Gill,  Topograph.  Constant.  I.  iv,  Hanmeri  ConstanUnopolis  and  dsr 
Bosphores,  Vienna  1821. 

X  Ducange  says  that  there  are  thirty -three  gates,  but  he  counts  some  of  tbsffl 
twice,  hts  details  are  inaccurate.  M.  Le  Chevalier  on  the  other  band  takes  se 
notice  of  several  new  gates.    Hammei^i  I.  p.  100. 
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a&d  6t  Dimttri,  the  large  city  of  Scutari  In  fronts  the  book 
yerdant  bills  behind  it,  the  Propontis  and  its  pictoresqae  xctiii. 
islands.  Mount  Olympus  on  the  back  ground,  its  snowy 
summits  and  the  fruitful  fields  of  Asia  and  Europe  on  every 
side  present  a  succession  of  the  finest  landscapes.  The 
stranger  observes  not  without  emotion  the  natural  beau* 
ties  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  admires  the  excellent 
position  of  a  city  that  may  be  so  quickly  supplied  with 
profisions  and  so  easily  defended  in  the  event  of  a 
siege;  from  its  safe  and  commodious  harbour,  it  seems 
destined  by  nature  to  reign  over  two  seas  and  two  conti- 
nents, but  the  first  impression  is  soon  eifaced  by  examin* 
ing  the  interior.  Constantinople  is  ill  built,  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  no  part  of  them  is  well  paved  $  its  irregular 
and  pitiful  houses  are  like  Turkish  barracks  or  clay  and 
wooden  cottages ;  conflagrations  are  of  ordinary  occur- 
rence and  the  plague  breaks  out  every  year.  The  moral 
feelings  of  the  stranger  are  outraged,  the  haughty  and  so- 
lemn air  of  the  Mussulman  is  contrasted  with  the  humble^ 
timid  and  lowly  mien  of  the  Jew ;  a  foreigner,  before  he  is 
aware  of  the  diflerence  in  the  dress,  may  discover  from  a 
man's  appearance  whether  he  is  a  Mussulman  or  a  raja* 
The  Fanar,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  town,  is  inhabited  Fanar. 
by  the  wretched  descendants  of  the  Byzantine  families ; 
these  degraded  men  crouch  under  the  Mussulman's  sword^  ' 
assume  the  titles  of  princes  and  cheapen  the  temporary 
sovereignties  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia ;  faitiiful  repre^ 
sentatives  of  the-  Low-Empire,  submissive  to  every  power^ 
to  amass  wealth  is  the  sole  business  of  their  lives,  by  honest 
or  dishonest  means  is  to  them  equally  indifferent* 

The  seraglio  or  the  principal  palace  has  been  consider-  Seraglio^ 
ed  a  great  ornament  to  the  town,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  view  from  the  side  near  the  Bosphorus  is  romantic, 
but  the  building  is  a  confused  mass  of  prisons,  barracks 
and  gardens ;  it  forms  a  separate  city,  the  seat  of  Asiatic 
debauchery  and  African  slavery,  honour,  generosity,  com* 

*  S^allooj,  let  Faaariotei,  (Parii  1824^ 
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BOOK   passion^  tlie  best  feelings  of  our  nature  are  banished  from  its 

^o^'"'  walls.* 

g^.j  One  venerable  monument  of  antiquity,  the  church  dedi- 

cated to  divine  wisdom  by  the  emperor  Justinian  in  tlie 
sixth  century,  now  vulgarly  called  Saint  Sophia,  has  forto- 
nately  been  spared ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  must  bare 
been  demolished  had  it  not  been  converted  into  a  mosque ; 
its  effect  is  imposing  although  the  style  of  architecture  is 
much  inferior  to  that  which  distinguishes  the  classictl 
epoch.  The  ancient  Hippodrome  is  now  a  public  walk, 
the  Cyclobion  or  the  modem  castle  of  the  seven  towen 
is  but  a  weak  citadel  in  which  the  ambassadors  of  the 
powers  at  war  with  the  Porte  are  confined.  The  most  re- 
markable  mosques  are  those  of  the  Sultan  Achmet  and 
the  Sultana  Yalide,  and  another  called  the  Solimamii* 
such  are  the  principal  edifices,  they  are  seen  to  the  great- 
est advantage  when  the  whole  town  is  illumined,  they 
might  add  perhaps  to  the  beauty  of  a  landscape,  but  wbes 
examined  singly  they  appear  without  majesty  and  without 
grace.  We  are  apt  from  their  frail  and  clumsy  appea^ 
ance,  to  connect  them  ^ith  the  works  of  men  in  the  pasto^ 
ral  state. 

*  Dalloway  supposes  that  there  are  88,185  houses  and 
400,000  inhabitants  in  Constantinople,  Eton  diminishes 
the  last  number  to  230,000,  Kinsbergen  increases  it  to 
600,000,  but  includes  the  population  of  Galata  and  Ferai 
Adreossy  concludes*  from  the  consumption  of  bread,  that 
the  number  of  souls  amounts  to  597,700;  it  is  obvioos, 
however,  that  these  calculations  are  founded  on  uncertain 
or  imperfect  data.  It  is  said  that  there  are  ISO  public 
baths  in  the  town,  600  mosques,  518  Mtdressed  or  schools 
and  S5  "^Kattub-chans  or  public  libraries.  The  above 
statements  are  taken  from  the  work  of  a  learned  orientalist, 
but  it  appears  from  his  own  researches  that  they  cannot  be 
considered  accurate.^ 

*  Melling,  Vues  de  GonitaDlinople.     Chftttaubxiand.  Itimrairc. 
t  Hammeri  paMiin. 
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It  Is  stated  that  before  the  last  war  the  valae  of  the  wool  .  book 
annually  exported  to  Marseilles  from  Constantinople  ^CTiHt 
amounted  in  some  years  ^to  £.62,500»  and  in  others  to 
£.84|0OO.  It  was  brought  to  the  Porte  from  the  Bospho- 
nis,  the  Propontis,  the  Hellespont^  AnatoUa,  Romelia,  Bul- 
garia, Bessarabia  and  the  southern  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea. 
The  merchants  of  Constantinople  sent  every  year  to  the 
same  place  600  hales  of  cotton,  6000  buffalo  skins  and  about 
two  or  three  thousand  hides  of  oxen.  England  is  at  pre- 
sent the  great  mart  for  these  artidesi  some  of  them,  but  the 
number  IS  inconsiderable,  are  exported  to  Austria.  The 
silk  used  in  the  manufactories  of  Constantinople  and  Scio 
is  sent  from  Bulgaria  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Adriano- 
ple ;  a  small  quantity  is  imported  by  the  French ;  the  other 
exports  are  wax,  box-wood,  copper  from  Asia  Minor,  orpi- 
ment,  deers  horns,  fur,  hair,  gall-nuts  and  com.  The 
Turks  import  sugar  from  Egypt  and  prefer  it  to  that  from 
the  West  Indies.* 

Pera  and  Galata,  two  large  suburbs,  are  situated  beyond  Pera,  Ga. 
fte  harbour  of  Constantinople,  which  is  about  6000  yards  ^''^'* 
in  length,  and  from  SOO  to  500  in  breadth.  Pera  is  built 
on  a  height  $  it  is  the  residence  of  the  foreign  ambassadors 
and  the  European^  who  are  not  permitted  to  remain  at  Con- 
stantinople ;  the  great  warehouses  and  granaries  are  situat- 
ed at  Galata,  which  is  near  the  port  and  the  custom-house ; 
it  is  surrounded  with  ditches  and  walls  flanked  with  bas- 
tions. The  inhabitants  of  these  suburbs  consist  'chiefly  of 
foreigners  from  all  nations;  their  number  is  so  great  that 
Pera  and  Galata  have  been  compared  to  the  tower  of  Babel; 
the  languages  spoken  are  the  Turkish,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Armenian,  Arabian,  Persian,  Russian,  Wallachian,  Ger- 
man, French,  Italian  and  Hungarian.  The  degenerate 
Greeks  surpass  all  the  strangers  in  espionage  and  political 

intrigue. 

A  great  many  villages  almost  concealed  by  lofty  trees  Neighbour, 
are  scattered  along  the  shores  ^f  the  Bosphorus ;  it  is  there  i;*^*'**""" 

•  OUvisr,  Voyage  dam  TErapire,  4lo.  p.  19,  193,  196,  198,  Ac 
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BOOK   tbat  BeAiA^Tadeh  or  tiie  saiiiiiior  pdaco  of  fhrn  SdtiH  ii 
xcTiii*  aitaatedy  Belgrade  appears  at  a  distance  behind  it»  and  b 
^^——^  inhabited  in  one  season  of  the  jear  by  the  most  wealthj 
Christian  families  in  Pera  and  Oalata ;  it  is  sheltered  from 
excessive  heat,  the  air  is  pure  and  salubrioas,  an  extensive 
plantation  of  fruitv  trees,  rerdant  meadows   and  limpid 
streams  adorn  the  immediate  vicinity ;  the  town  is  not  ex- 
posed to  the  plague  or  the  frequent  fires  that  happen  in  the 
capital ;  if  the  country  were  under  a  better  government 
almost  every  part  of  it  might  be  as  delightful  as  the  neigii- 
bourhood  of  Belgrade.    The  suburb  of  Agoub  lies  beyond 
two  portions  of  Constantinople  allotted  to  the  Greeks  and 
the  Jews,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Fresh  Water 
walk,  one  of  the  finest  near  the  city ;  the  harbour  there  is 
comparatively  narrow,  and  the  gulf  is  not  unlike  a  large 
river. 
Adrianopie.     It  is  unnecessary  to  give  so  full  an  account  of  the  other 
Tbracian  towns.    The  numerous  minarets  of  Adrianople  or 
Edrinehp  the  second  city  of  the  empire,  rise  above  groves  of 
cypress  and  gardens  of  roses ;  the  Hebrus  increased  by 
many  tributary  streams  descends  from  the  [central  ridge, 
^      turns  southwards  and  flows  past  the  town,  of  which  the 
population  is  not  less  than  100,000  souls.    *'The  MaritsSf 
such  is  the  modern  name  of  the  river,  waters  a  sandy  soil; 
the  Arda  runs  westwards  through  a  rocky  country,  and  tbe 
Tundscha  through  light  but  not  unfruitful  lands,  all  these 
rivers  overflow  their  banks  in  winter/'*    This  is  all  the 
information  we  have  derived  from  the  most  celebrated 
Turkish  writer,  information  which  may  convince  us  of  the 
darkness  that  envelops  the  modem  geography  of  Thrace; 
but  that  country  is  rich  in  vineyards,  corn,  and  wood,  the 
ancients  extolled  its  mountains  more  than  any  on  the  earth  ;t 
at  present  there  are  not  more  than  five  or  six  public  roads 
in  the  whole  region. 
Kpfib-wtit     The  towns  on  tlie  road  wliich  extends  towards  Sophia 
sia.  "*'  or  the  north-west  are  Filibe  or  Fbilippopolis  and  Tartar* 

*  Hadgi  Khalfa,  Romalia,  translated  by  Hainincr. 

t  tueiao,  Drap. «« Rigort  fertilif,"  tayi  Pliny,  XVII.  4. 
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Baswdgik,  the  firat^  according  to  Paloia»  is  a  flourhhlng   bmk 
and  commercial  city  with  a  population  of  dO»000  soalflt  its  xctiii. 
trade  conaists  in  woollen  goods  ;  the  second  is  peopled  by  *-"-'^-* 
10,000   individuals;    botli   tliese   towns  are    built   in    a 
largo  and  very  fertile  valleyy  the  fields  and  orchards  are 


watered  by  the  numerous  feeders  of  the  Hebros;  theP«< 
pass  which  Ammianus  Marcellinns  calls  Succi  and  the 
Turks  Sulo-Derbendi  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  Mount 
Hbodope  and  Hemus,  it  separates  Thrace  from  Bolga* 
ria.  The  descent  towards  the  plains  of  Felibe  is  much 
steeper  than  on  the  side  of  SophiSf  the  ruins  of  a  gate 
which  Trajan  erected,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  that 
paK  of  the  country  ;*  another  pass,  or  the  Xb^Derbendf 
leads  by  the  south-west  to  8amakow  in  Upper  Mace* 
donia,  a  place  famous  for  its  iron  mines*  Such  are  the 
great  military  and  central  positions  which  command  Euro- 
pean Turkey  ;  the  base  of  the  mountains  is  marked  by  many 
tbermal  swings  of  a  very  high  temperature. 

Several  paths  extend  to  the  north  from  Adrianople  and 
cross  Mount  Hemus,  which  on  that  side  is  not  {very  lofty  j 
these  roads  are  surrounded  by  rocks  or  verdant  and  slop* 
ing  plains,  snow  has  never  been  seen  in  any  part  of  the 
joamey  by  the  modern  travellers  who  repair  from  Constan* 
tinople  to  Schumla,  and  the  defiles  are  fortified  by  natural 
walls.    The  pass  of  Demir-Kapu  of  the  Iron  Gate  and 
the  one  between  JBaisanlik  and  Lafdcha  are  situated  be- 
tween high   mountains;  Zagora,  a  country  wholly  un-Zafora. 
known  to  the  modems,  is  encompassed  by  these  branches 
of  the  HemuSf  it  has  been  peopled  since  the  ninth  cen- 
tury by  the  Bulgarians,  and  a  Roman  road  passed  through 
it  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  mountains.    The  Pauiiaait 
descendants  of  the  Paulianistes,  a. Bulgarian  and  catholic^'' 
people,  reside  probably  in  the  vallies  of  Zangora,t  and  it 

*  Aminian.  MateelU  XXI.  10.  Drieieb,  Voyage  k  Constantinople.  Ano- 
^r  pa«t  on  the  north  ii  known  by  the  name  of  CapouU-Derbendy  it  brancbea 
from  Soltt-Derbend.     • 

t  Delisle't  Atlai. 
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BOOK    is  not  a  little  rein»rkable  that  no  travdkr  of  the  imMot 

xoTiii.  liny  hi^  fisited  a  country  so  interesting  on  account  of  its 

*""*""""  ancient  monuments  and  historical  associations.    The  towns 

to  the  north  of  Adrianople  are  TdUrmen,  the  reaidence  o( 

a  Sand'jak,  and  Eiki-Sagraf  which  contains  10,000  scab; 

the  fields  of  Selimnia  are  covered  with  hemlock. 

Hemos   becomes   lower   towards   the   north-west  and 
forms  the  range  of  Strandschea  or  a  continuation  of  ctl* 
careous  heights,  which  separates  the  inland  ridge  of  Thrace 
from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.    JKrfc-£Uuri,  a  consi- 
derable town,  partly  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Jew9  whd 
speak  bad  German  and  supply  the  market  of  Constanti- 
nople with  butter  and  cheese,  is  situated  on  the  aide  of  the 
mountains   next   the   interior,*   and    the    Turkish  geo- 
Subterra-   grapher  places  Indchiguis  on  the  hills  of  the  Strandscbea, 
nean  town,  ^hich  extend  in  the  direction  of  Constantinople ;  it  is 
inhabited    by    Troglodyta,  its    numerous  dwellings  are 
cut  in  solid  rocks,  storjes  are  formed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  many  apartments  that  communicate  with  each 
other;   few  such  places  exist  in  the  world,  it  is  more 
remarkable  than  those  of  tlie  same  description  in  Sicilfi 
but  the  travellers  who  pass    by  the   neighbourhood  sel- 
dom go  out  of  their  way  to  visit  itf    The  eastern  sides  of 
the  Strandschea  mountains  rise    above  the   inhospitable 
Bay  of      shores  of  the  Euxine  or  Midiah,  many  intricate  caverns 
Bourgar.    |^^^  |^^^^  discovered  in  the  ancient  Salmydessus,  but  the 
coast  is  destitute  of  harbours,   and  -the  mariner  cannot 
find  a  safe  anchorage  before  he  reaches  the  gulf  of  Bour- 
gas,  which  runs  into  the  interior  between  Hemus  and 
Strandschea,  and  is  surrounded  on  every  side  with  small 
ports. 
Tekiri-     *   Somo  branches  extend  from  the  last  chain  towards  the 
Pag.         Thracian  Chersonesus  and  unite  with  a  lofty  group,  the 
ancient  Ganos  or  the  modern  Tekiri-Dag.    The'Hebrus 
changes  in  that  high  country  its  first  direction  towards  the 

*  Sturmer,  Efquisscfi  p.  203.  t  Hadgi-Khalfa,  Romelia. 
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Proixmtts  and  is  increafied   by  many  tributary  streartis,    book 
among  others  the  Engine,  whicli,  like  the  Teara  admired  xcriii. 
by  Darius,  retains  its  old  Tbracian  name.  " 

Selivria  and  Rodosti  are  two  flourishing  Greek  cities  on  Southern 
the  coast  of  the  Propontis  under  the  goveriiment  of  the  o«»*tfc 
Captain  Pacha;  Gallipoli,  a  town  of  17,000  inhabitants,  ia 
situated  on  the  strait,  which  is  but  feebly  guarded  by  the 
castles  on  the  Dardanelles;  a  more  conveni(;nt  entrance 
might  be  made  into  the  Propontis,  if  a  canal  were  cut  across 
the  Isthmus  from  the  gulf  of  Saros.  The  small  town  of 
Enos  stands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  Demotica,  the 
residence  of  the  heroic  exile  from  Pultawa  has  been  built 
above  it  in  a  fertile  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  same  river. 
The  rugged  pass  along  the  ancient  Mount  Tsrharos,  which 
extends  from  Rhodope  and  is  called  Ourtdiine  by  a  moderii 
traveller,  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Hebrus.^  lenidscher  isf 
situated  near  the  marshes  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Nestus 
orKarasou  ;  beyond  it  are  the  ruins  of  Abdon  and  thefa** 
mous  pass  of  Kavala  or  the  ancient  Stcena  Sapieorum,  which 
was  fortified  by  Brutus  and  Cassius  a  short  time  before  the 
battle  that  put  an  end  to  Roman  liberty.  Our  impei*fec4 
account  of  Thrace  ends  with  these  memorable  places,  near 
which  the  rich  gold  mines  on  Mount  Pangseus  excited  in 
past  ages  the  avidity  of  the  Thasians  and  Macedonians* 
Th6  vast  territory  between  Kavala,  Philippopoli,  Adriano- 
pie  and  Enos,  all  the  land  watered  by  the  Nestus,  all  the 
poetic  vallies  of  Rhodope  form  at  present  a  terra  incognita 
hihabited  pirobably  by  Bulgarian,  Albanian  and  Thracian 
tribes* 

Macedonia  ia  surrounded  by  moontains'on  the  north'^eastt  Maeedoaia. 
tte  warikfi  the  west  and  south-west;  it  extends  on  the  sooth- 
east'  between  the  gulfs  of  Salonica  and  Contessu,  and  forms 
a  peilitasula  bounded  by  three  promontories  of  which  Athos 

•  Pawl  Lucas,  Voyage,  1. 1,  p.  25,  47,  "^^ 

t  Carte  de  M,  Riedl.  The  words  Strfinon,  Stroma,  Strumien,  are  perhspe 
(sneric  terms  in  the  SlaTonic  and  Gothic  languages,  aud,  like  the  modern  word 
Kara-soD,  hate  been  applied  to  many  rivers.  Some  information  may  be  ob- 
Uined  on  the  subject  from  the  travels  of  Cousineri. 

TOL»  TI.  SO 
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wo^   sUte  be  not  fMrowsed  by.  sbeep.  ar  cut  with  tbe  4<7tlie.it  pw- 
.xqTiii.  jgj^^  |jy  j^p  much  luxvriaace**' 

Cotton  and  '^''^  cttltuTe.  of  QoUon  and  tolMiocQ  is  found  |o  be  more 
tobacco,  profitably  than  that  of  corn  throogboat  the  noKh  of 
'  Greece,  on  that  account  .new  land  is  daily  brouglit  in- 
to ottltivation^  .  The  district  of  Seres  is  wore  fruitful  io 
cotton  than  any  other,  thp  value  pf  that  article  in  M^ 
pedonia  alone  amounts  to  seven  miUions  of  piasters ;  tt^o 
varietj#a  of  tpbacc^*  the  JSTjcotiant^  iQtifQlia  and  tbe  JVV 
coHana,  rv9ttoii..Ajre  .produced  .ui  the  same  coimtryf  ibe 
.land  on  which  tbejc  grow  is  nft.leas  tlian  onereigbtb  of  the 
whole  in  cattf vation  |  eoiplf»yi|ieRt  ia  thua  fitPQtsbcd .  t» 
8Q»000  faBiilies^^  the .  average  crop  of  tobacco  ia  sapposed 
to  be  aboiit.a;hiqiltdri9d  tliousi|nd  bale^«  and  the  gross  revemie 
derived  from  it.  Xour  millions  of  piasters  Macedonia  is 
4I80  famouafov  its  wineSf  aomeof  .whieh  are  equal  to  tliesa 
^>f  BurgMtidyi  corn  and  different  leguminous  plants  an 
profitably  cultivated  in  the  intertorp  where  the  cUniAte  has 
Wn  less  changnd  than  in  the  maritifne  country  by  tlte 
demolition  of  forests  and  other  artificial  means*  but  in  mW 
enclosed  v.alUes  the  heat  is  oppreasive  and  tlie  .plunts  ait 
sometimes  destroyed, 
Saiooica.  The  town  of  Salonica  is  situated  on  t  an  am|>l|)tbeatro 
^e^butii!  iWrned  by  the  gulf  of  the  same. name  in  tbel. centre  of 
Different  the  country.;  its  population  amomi((«  to  70,00Q  inhabit- 
ant9f  its  t-raile  is  extenaive^^  it  still,  detains  many  oipoa- 
ments  of  iin  ancient  splpiuleurf  among  others  differeot 
.'triurtfphal  tanfbes»  oHc  which  is  still  nearly  entire»  was 
erected  kn  hPWM:  of  the  emiMiror  Antqnine,  the  pl^mrcb  of 
St.  Demetriae  and  several  others  are  now  couver.ted  iutp 
mosquos*  .The  bay  is  not  sheltered  against  every  wio^v 
bat  the  harbour  built  by.  Conataotine.tha  Oreat,  may. safe- 
ly contain  three '  hundred  ships.  The  town  is  supiriiej 
.with  water  by  means  of  a^ueduvts  from  Mount  Uortasck 
^f  It  is  disgraicefiil/'  says  Hadgi-Khalfa,  "  that  aa  mapy 
Jews  are  allowed  to  remain  in  Salonica ;  the  eijcitemcn^ 
thus  given  to  trade  is  apt  to  blind  trpe  believers ;  th« 
Jewfly"  continnes  the  samp  writer,  ^'  employ  maqy  wnrk? 


^ibet. 


*  Felix  Beaujouri  Tableaux,  ftc.  1. 1« 
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men  ia  'fMr  diflbrant  manufactories,  support  a  nqpater   Mmm 
of  schools,  in  which  there  are  not  fewer  than  two  huafhtfl  •^^'^^^ 
masttra ;  the  caravans  that  travel  from  Salonica  to  Semlln,'       ^^. 
Vienna  and  Leipsic  are  loaded  with  cotton,  tobacco,  carpels  .  .  / 
tad  leather.^'  .  >.,  ' 

The  other  parta, of  the  Chalcidian  peninsula  are  incfigni-  Mount 
ficaat  in  comparison  with  Mount  Athqs,  the.  S^fiot  Otm  ^^^°'* 
or  the  holy  'kiioiiatfjn,  hat   its.  name'  has  been  coiTiiptod 
ioio  Ayotnouri$  it' rises  in  the  foro^  of  an  isolated  py«ft- 
Olid,  on  its;  sides  are  twenty-two  cenyents,  five  hundred 
chapels,  raaiiy  villages,  coUs  and. grots  peopled  hy  at  leaat 
four  thousand  monfcn ;i(he  hermitsi  J^ve  jn  caves,  their 
mmber  does  not  esooeedi twenty,  tko.f09t  arc'imere  monks, 
aad  aoH^ng  them  are  individuals  of  eyery  nation. :  They 
cultivate  olives  and  vines,  or  work  duriilg  .titcjr:  leisure 
boors  as  carpenters,  masons  aad  weavers*    Theae  roman- 
tic aodfc  sequestered  shades,  in  former  agba  tlMS^etreata^f 
philosophy,  are  now  the  haunts '6f  superstition;  Philo^ 
tratosaaya  la  bis  lifoiof  Apolloniua^  tiiat  aiany  Greek  pk^  , 
kaoptiem  used  to  retire  to  Mount  Atlioir  that;tbey.  mi^bfl.hlB 
better   able    to   contemplate   the   hef  V0na. .    Tlie,  mofikt 
bafQ  seTrrgl  farma  in  .the  peninsula,  and  thieir.  mefidNant     :-  •  ^ 
bretbrtn  )eyy  1^  oon^derable  tribute  in  tUO'neiglbaariag 
districts ;  they  carry  on  a  lucrative  trade  at'l^airkia  ^  the 
largwt  (own  on  .tlie, maintain,  and  ;at  the  strong ibarbourtof 

Ahivara«  ' 

8f)ras;i0  oneof  the.tof«lia:  in  the  ooitntry.^ateead,h}r.tliaTownim 
Strymon  jMd  the  I!eotus,  its  population  is  not  lesat^lHia  eaitT^' 
^0»000>Mnla,  but  many  oi  titt  inhabitants  on  aocQunt/.uf 
its  unheaAtbinesa  repair  di|cing  the  summer  to  the  naighr 
boarifi^  'mouiftaina.     Drama  is  famous  foe  its  cannfasik 
Qilmaana  or  QtruUdkca  for  its  medicinal  springs,  90^ 
Sisiemldrvot.  Gioustendil  for  its  warm  aild  auIpliujreo«a 
balbs*.'  lAany  valuable  monnmeats  might  be.diseoveredia 
these  retired  spots  ;  the  monks  in  the  convent  of  St  John 
guard  religiously  the  remains  of  the  patriarch  Gennadias, 
hot  they  threw  about  twenty  years  ago  five  hundred  Greek       ( 
and  probably  ancient  manuscripts,  into  the  river  j  an  W*"       \ 
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dMt  oolossftl  head  supports  at  present  a  modtm  eMce  ii 

"^'''  Bwmia>» 

^  The  town  of  Uskub  which  stands  on  the  basia  of  tte 

the  north-  Upper  Yardarf    is    the  ancient    Scopia  that  signtllw  i 

^*^        place  commanding  a  distant  view  ;  in  the  time  of  the  Low 

-empire  it  was  denominated  one  of  the  keys  of  Macedoeiif 

and  Hadgi  Khalfa  informs  os  that  it  is   styled  is  m 

'    I  ancient  Greek  writing  the  yoang   bride  of  Greece  tla 

'    -same  Vriter  addst  that  the  great  clock  in  the  town  nvj 

be  heard  at  the  distance  of  two  leagaes.    The  traveller 

who  descends  the  Axlust   leaves  on   tlie  left  the  valkj 

on  which  is  the  town  of  Istib  or  the  ancient  Stebi,  airf 

obasrves  -  the '  Koukia  Karasou  or   the    Erigow  on  ike 

right ;  Bitolia  or  MmasUr  is  the  principal  town  in  Ike 

district  near  the  last  riveri   it  is  peopled  by   15,009  it- 

habitants,  and  its  governor  possesses  the  title  of  Rosiflt- 

Talicy  ;  his  Jurisdiction  extends  ovel"  the  whole  of  Soneliit 

^ot  the  place  is  not  as  M,  Pouqueville  sapposes^  the  capi- 

fat  of  the  provinecyf  it  is  subject  to  the  government  of  the 

Captain  Pacha4    The  whole  country  is  well  wooded,  ftrtib 

^   III  com  and  rich  in  pasturage. 

OcBtrai         M.  Pouqueville  has  enabled  us  to  distinguish  the  btfiB 

'^"'      Af  the  Erigon,  (the  Ogapkagus  of  Livy)  from  Ihat  of  the 

]B&ri»u$  or  Paiava,  which  have  been  frequently  confiMsl- 

od  by  the  learned  and  laborious  Mannert,  who  has  that  it 

his  attempt  to  correct,  added  to  the  nutnber  of  D'Anvilh^ 

errors,  and  shown  the  impossibility  of  illastrating  ancient 

(Seography  without  a  careful  examination  of  sM^dera  mbj^ 

Palma  was  the  first  who  put  an  end  to  the  numerous  dte- 

ttoesiona  concerning  the  geography  of  that  part  of  Ofseca; 

he  marked  even  more  accurately  than  Pouqueville  tiie  t«< 

]iMses  that  confine  the  valley  of  the  Erigon.    As  wo  desoeal 

tke  nauMrous  lakes  on  the  plain  of  the  Eordmost  we  •^ 

five  at  the  admirable  alto  of  the  ancient  Edessot  tiM  if^ 

e  N.  MftiiufcHttt^y  a  BfttiTa, 

t  Fouqu^filte,  Voyageti  U II.  p,  SSSi  307  ;  I.  190. 

I  Hftd^-Khallk,  RuoiiU,  &c.    Qm  iIm  TrMilatioB  of  HmMW. 
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caiiital  of  M ftcedMiia  and  a  place  of  refuge  fer  ito  inoaarclia» 
itisoow  known  by  the  Slavonic  name  of  Vodina,  the  river  mTiiii 
divides  itielf  into  four  branches  and  forms  several  romantic 
cascades;  near  the  bouses  shaded  by  lofty  plane  trees  tlio 
water  assumes  a  silver  tinge  and  is  seen  afar  off  according 
t»  seme  writers  even  at  Salonica.  Jenidscb^  ia  situated. 
bdow  Bdessa  near  the  ruins  of  Pellat  which  have  been  late- 
Ij  examined  by  Barbie  dn  Bocage ;  fendal  eatates  extend 
tnm  the  last  place  to  Btromsa*  these  possessions  belong  to 
tke  Ghavrhii  the  only  family  in  Turicey  except  the  Otb- 
■aas,  that  poasesses  heritable  privileges  which  have  been 
mlemdy  recognised.* 

Csstoria  ia  situated  near  the  winding  course  of  the  Hali- 
acsoH  on  a  fine  lake^  whteb  is  large  in  winter,  but  its  wa* 
ten  are  marshy  and  partially  drained  in  summer*  Bervia 
ia  bsilt  en  a  public  road  that  crosses  Olympos  and  JOm 
Veria  or  the  ancient  Berma  in  the  low  grounds*  many  of  Ito 
iadsstrieus  inhabltanta  are  employed  in  working  an  extent  , 
aive  quarry  of  red  marble.  Niausta  or  as  the  natives  tetfls 
it  FbopeiopoIiSy  a  town  in  the  midst  of  many  rivulets  ban 
bees  recently  destroyed ;  it  was  famed  for  its  wines. 

The  Tenmks  or  the  llonarides»  a  nnmerons  tribe  in  Ma^  DiAnot 
efldoaia  are  descended  from  the  Turcomans  of  Konishi  who^'^^*** 
were  removed  to  keep  in  subjection  a  tributary  population 
Mttered  in  nui&nlctt  or  villages,  they  still  enjoy  important 
frivilegeB.  These  inhabitants  in  the  mountains  of  Hae^ 
donia  weave  a  coarse  eloth^  which  Is  used  fol*  clothing  In 
the  poor  in  many  parts  of.  Greece;  but  the  Bulgarian  sni 
Alkaaian  tribes  lead  n  pailoral  lifb  in  the  high  districts  | 
the  description  which  Strabo  gives  of  the  DardaniSns  may 
liill  be  applied  to  the  people  on  the  Oulao  laken  near  tbn 
Mrces  of  the  Yardan  nnd  the  Astereafs  are  n  tribe  mndo 
ipof  Servians  and  WaUacbians^  they  inhabit  tho  oonntrjf; 
a  the  neighbmurhnod  of  Cnstorin* 

*  H .  M,  by  a  natlfe. 


nnr 
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Trading 
towns. 


Mmt      't1i«f  lurge  talley  of  the  Peneus  Is  bounded  by  weH-knevi 
setiri.  iiieQitftainst  Olympus^  Piiidus»  Oeta  and  Pelion»  which  en- 
'    "  ■     close  the  Thessalian  amphitheatre.    The  breed  of  horses  i« 
Ttetiaiy.  ^  province  is  not  the  best  in  Greece,  but  it  abounds  in  wl, 
wine,  cotton,  silk  and  wool;  Larissa,  or  lentsehehrCf  the 
capital,  is  situated  on  the  Peneus,  and  surrounded  bjrt 
country  fruitful  in  oranges,  lemons,  citrons  and  pomegn* 
Bates;  the  same  district  produces  fine  figs,  excellent  metons, 
grapes,  almonds,  olives  and  cotton  |  the  Turks  who  iiiliahit 
it,  are  more  barbarous  tlian  the  rest  of  their  countrymes; 
Larissa  owes  its  importance  and  comparatively  eitemife 
commerce  to  its  leatlier,  tobacco  and  famous  red  dye;  its 
population  amounts  to  d5,000  souls.    The  Crrceks  of  An- 
belaika  in  the  vale  of  Tempe,  those  of  Zagorain  a  district 
of  ancient  Magnesia,  ha%'e  a  long  tim^  escaped  Turkish  op- 
pression; the  (test  kind  of  si^k  is  produced  in  the  last  dis- 
ti^jcty  and  the  manufactories  in. the  town  furnish  occupatioB 
t#  many  «f  the  inhabitants.    Cotton  is  the  great  ariicte  of 
eoBomerce  at  IbumaTot,  a  small  town  about  .three  Ic^co 
to  the  north-west  of  Larissa,  hot  it  is  the  celebrated  dye  or 
as  it  is  termed  in  different  countries,  the  red  of  the  Lennt 
•  tluit  renders  the  manufactures  of  Thessaly  more  rahubie 
'thkn  those  in  the  rest  of  Greece ;  tills  excellence  of  that  dyo 
Ims  been  attributed  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  oljfassrit 
a  Bfiecies  of  madder  which  is  most  common  in  Analelta  urf 
Beotia.    The  passes  of  Agrafa  might  be  easily. defended, 
theyleaidito  Epirosand  are  situ^led  near  Trioala  or  Tir- 
Mettora.    Attte,  m  cowlderable  town ;  the  Minora,  or  high  places  are 
a  line  of  monasteries  en  steep  and  probably  basaltic  rocl»> 
whkb  the  monks  ascdnd  by  means  of  rolpes  ami  iiasketsy 
these  heights  extend' to  the  mountajnotis  thatn  of  Mahia. 
The  inhabitants  of  FharMlh  have  sot  fbrgotten  that  neir 
tbelT'towa-  an  oVentfuL  battla  waas  fouj^lit,  or  that  tbo  op- 
pressed world  was  avenged  when  tie  Riuiiaas  turbed  their 
arms  against  each  other. 

Yolo,  or  the  gulph  of  the  same  w^m^,  retains  but  little  or 
the  splendour  of  the  ancient  Demetrius,  the  naval  statios» 


Golf  of 
Volo. 
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whichf  together  with  Chalcls  and  Corinth^  was  auppoaed  to 
oommaad  Greece ;  the  bay  is  eztensiTe,  irat  the  anchorage  zctiii. 
18  unsafe^  the  harboar  in  the  town  of  Trikeri  at  the  entrance 
of  the  gul^  is  commodious  and  well  frequented.* 

The  ancient  Sperchius  waters  the  valley  that  in  the  re** 
motest  antiquity  was  called  HeUada;  the  modern  towns  of 
Patratcbick  and  Zeitoun  hate  been  built  on  it 

The  traveller,  after  having  crossed  the  heights  of  Ther-  Greece 
mopylae^  enters  into  Gi^isce  Proper  |  the  climate  is  more  op-  ^'^^'' 
preasive^  water  is  scarcert  but  the  soil  is  fruitful ;  oil  is  the 
most  valuable  production  in  the  southern  provincesy  and 
that  of  Attica  is  superior  to  every  other^  but  a  thick  hoar 
frost  rises  occasionally  from  the  Archipelago  and  is  destruc-^ 
tiTe  to  planted  it  falls  in  the  form  of  dew  and  penetrates  into 
the  roots  and  sapf  the  leaves  become  yellow*  the  flowers  de- 
cay, or  if  they  ripen,  the  fruit  is  of  little  use.  The  oil 
exported  annually  from  Attica  is  calculated  to  be  worth 
300,000  piasters  ;  that  from  the  Morea  about  400,000. 
Corinth  is  sttU  famed  for  ito  raisins,  Arcadia  for  ite  cheese, 
and  Mount  Hymettus  /or  ite  honey*  The  soil  of  Attica  is 
covered  with  aromatic  planto,  and  that  circumstance  ena- 
bles us  to  account  for  the  excellence  of  ite  honey,  it  is 
sweeter  than  that  of  other  countries,  reteins  ite  aromatic 
fragrance,  and,  although  of  a  red  colour,  is  perfectly  trans- 
parent. The  same  country  might  rival  Spain  in  the  fine- 
ness of  ite  wool,  the  goat  thrives  on  ite  hills,  ,tbe  uncultivat- 
ed lands  are  over-run  -with  thyme,  serpillum  and  marjoram, 
the  Albanian  shepherds  lead  their  flocks  in  summer  to  these 
pastures.  The  breed  of  goats  was  improved  in  the  time  of 
the  Byzantine  emperors  by  the  mixture  of  the  African  and 
Asiatic  race,  but  it  has  not  since  been  sufficiently  crossed ; 
the  breed  of  sheep  in  Livadia  and  Arcadia  is  the  best,  that 
of  Attica  the  worst. 

The  view  from  Mount  Parnassus  is  extensive,  a  traveller  Moone 
saw  from  it  Olympus,  the  Ionian  Islands  and  the  Cyclades ;  puoamus. 
he  might  have  observed  beneath  him  the  town  and  gulf  of 

*  Bartholdii  Voyagei  p.  19. 
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Lepniitoy  the  mtrabM  near  which  MiafloloiigM  nA  ABtto- 
zcTiii.  |]^  i^j^^  become  the  residence  of  freemeB,  and  on  the  eul 

""^"""^  amidst  flowery  meads,  the  popolous  town  of  Livadia  in  tke 
province  of  the  same  name. 

Atheiif.  We  pans  the  Helicon,  the  Kithairon  of  which  th«  pr^ 
aent  barbarous  names  are  unlcnown,  and  through  Ttiebes  or 
Tliives,  and  arrive  at  Attica.  The  population  of  Atticns  u 
not  greater  than  If  ,000  souls,  but  its  ancient  monanents 
are  the  most  magnificent  and  renowned  in  the  world.  The 
peristyle  of  the  Parthenon,  tlie  temple  of  Theseus,  tlie  Pode 
or  lantet^  of  Demosthenes,  the  tower  of  the  winds,- Adriai's 
gate  and  a  wall  of  the  tlieatre  are  still  entire.  Strangers 
hasten  on  their  arrival  at  Athens  to  visit  tlie  AcropoliSv 
that  rock  inaccessible  on  three  sides  rises  aI)ove  the  old  and 
new  town*  It  was  tliere  that  Cecrops  and  Theseus  assen- 
bled  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  and  Themistoeles  surrounded 
it  with  wails  after  his  victory  at  Salamis ;  on  the  same  rock 
is  built  the  temple  of  Minerva,  the  Parthenon,  a  monuttest 
•f  the  genius  of  Pericles  and  the  art  of  Phidias.  It  wes 
spoiled  by  the  Venetians,  the  work  of  destruction  has  been 
continued  by  the  Turks  and  Greeks,  both  disfigured  it  and 
used  the  materials  in  building  houses,  a  Corinthian  chapter 
is  sometimes  seen  in  the  side  of  a  cottage ;  the  frieae  was 
lately  stripped  of  its  statues  by  Lord  Elgin,  a  Scotsman. 

The  Pftio*      Corinth,  its  two  gulfs  and  rocky  isthmus,  which  so  many 

o^Mom.  ><>vci^igns  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  t^ut,  still  command 
the  entrance  into  the  Peloponnesus  or  Morea,  which  his 
been  styled  by  the  Slavonic  tribes  who  penetrated  into  it 
during  the  ByKsntine  empire,  the  maritime  country,  ^e 
observe  in  that  region  the  agreeable  tewn  of  Argos  and 
Napoll  de  Romania,  or  as  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Gib- 
raltar of  Greece,  three  hundred  vessels  may  ride  at  anchor 
in  its  harbour,  Napoli  de  Malvoisia  and  its  great  inland 
bay,  the  populous  town  of  MRsitra  on  the  valley  of  tlie  £o- 
rotas,  tiie  present  Vaslli-Potamo  or  royal  rivet  and  Tripo- 
litza,  where  a  pacha  resided  with  impunity  near  the  nuns 
of  Manttnea.     The  towns  on  the  south-west  coast  are 
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CoUmata  on  tiia  firuitii^  pluiUia  at  Mbs^eiii^  NMarino  book 
wkicli  still  retoiiMi  its  a^nirable  hafbouri  Gfiutottiti  towards  ,^^\^^^* 
tbs  west  ia  tke  fertilo  fields  of  Elis  f  but  Fatras,  a  place  of "  -  --  - 
greater  trad^  tbao  aoy  of ^  them  coiitaiiis  SiOOO  souls*  Mega? 
SpUeea,  a  convent  p^ftlj  sut  in  ^  rocl^,  ttiq  gloooyy  iaJ&e  of 
Stysiybalji  and  fnany  otber  places  i;enQwne4  in1|istor]i  are 
atttsted  it  tba  interiofr  of  tbat  ricb  pfniasulaj  of  wblci^  tbe 
pfo4ec^  in  conif.  grejmt  figsy  yriaet  Pi^  cotton^  sillc  and 
ttMj  otfaer  articlafi  ainounts  to  fifteen  millions  of  piasters.* 
Tbe  nMBiber  of  inbabitants  according  to  tbe  lowest  calcul^- 
tioa  ia  not  kss  tban  ^0,000^.  and  according  to  tlio  highest 
not  mqre  than  4QQ«000;  but  as  tbe  Peloponnesus  basnow 
becsme  tbe  qountrjr  of  t^bo  independent  Greel^  and  nanj 
Btrangprs  bave  repaired  tof  itt  its  populatioi)  iipvobabljr 
sqaal  to  SOOyOOO.  While  we  write-  Egyptian  armies  burn 
tbe  cities,  devastate  the  fields  and  massacre  tlie  inhabitant? 
of  the  Morea ;  other  bsrbarians  ravage  tbe  plains  of  Tempo 
ladi  the  biuiks  of  the  Cepbisus  f  tbe  towns  wbicb  we  have 
mestion^  are  perhaps  at  present  reduced  to  ashes, 

Tbe  Greeks  who  wander  among  the  ruins  of  their  ancient  character 
glorjTi  bave  at  last  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the  Turkish  ^^^^n 
jok»i  heroic  deeds  botli  on  land  and  sea^  convinced  everj  Greeka. 
eae  that  tbejr  bad  awaked  from  their  long  lethargy t  but  as 
ia  ancient  time%  their  efibrts  bave  been  enfeebled  by  inter- 
nal discords  the  modern  Greelu  have  unfortunately  inherit- 
ed tbe  vanityt  inconstancy  and  treachery  of  tlieir  fathers. 
Nature  his  not  denied  lliem  high  intellectual  endowmentfii» 
^ti  and  orators  are  born  amongst  them,  but  tl^ir  natural 
abilities  are  not  improved  by  cultivation;  sarcasm  and 
raillery  supersede  argument,  and  in  their  deliberations^  a 
frivolous  expression,  a  siugjte  word  or  gesture  is  sufficient 
to  make  them  unmindful  of  their  most  important  interests. 
Tbe  Moruitu  are  less  volatile  than  the  townsmen  of  RomO' 
lia  and  better  fitted  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom  under 
a  good  government.    The  Athenians  have  n^t  lost  their 

*  PoufiuetiUe,  t.  w,  23,  48,  Ac* 
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BOOK  andeiit  itrliRiiltyf  their  accent  Is  ni6re  tHtrfnoiiioas  tban  any 
xoTiii.  other  in  Greece,  their  language  is  less  diflfbse  and  for  that 
reason  more  energetic.  Their  appearance  is  nearly  tta 
same  as  that  of  their  ancestors,  the  women  of  Athens  are 
still  distingaished  by  their  light  igures,  the  oval  form  of 
the  face,  the  regulaf  contoar,  the  straight  line  fliat  tnarks 
the  profile,  full  black  eyes,  high  forehead,  red  lips,  smdl 
hands  and  feet  f  they  are  equally  graoeftil-  in  tlie  Dloumiid 
dance  of  Ariadne  and  in  the  rapid  mazes  of  the  StrniAka* 
The  simplicity  of  the  ancient  dress  is  in  some  degree  r^ 
tained;  a  white  tunic  "descends  from  the  neck,  a  mantle 
covers  the  arms  and  falls  over  the  shoulders,  a  handkerchi^ 
tied  loosely  round  the  head  does  not  conceal  their  jet-black 
hair ;  but  the  barbarous  empire  is  tjrpified  in  a  clomsf 
aAd  ill-placied  girdle^  red  trowsers  and  a  heavy  Turkiih 
icloak. 
Oxtttk  'The  Greeks  are  still  In  possession  of  their  chnrdi and 
Church,  clergy,  but  the  former  is  oppressed  and  the  dignifies  which 
the  latter  enjoy  are  publicly  sold  by  the  Turks.  The  seco- 
'  lar  ecclesiastics  fill  the  offices  of  readers,  choristers,  dea* 
cons,  priests  and  archpriestit  but  they  cannot  obtain  Iiigher 
preferment ;  the  monks  may  become  bishops,  metropolitansy 
archbishops  and  patriarchs*  Curates  and  priests  are  pe^ 
mitted  to  marry  before  their  ordination,  but  they  are  not 
allowed  to  espouse  a  widow  or  to  enter  into  second  nnptial8> 
many  Greek  clergymen  have  lately  fallen  martyrs  to  cifil 
and  religious  liberty ;  it  might  be  fortunate  for  the  nation 
at  large,  if  the  clergy  were  at  the  head  of  that  party  whoso 
great  object  is  to  instruct  the  people. 

The  Greeks  keep  annually  five  fasts;  on  these  oca- 
sions  they  ma^  eat  salt  or  dried  fish  seasoned  with  olive 
oil,  the  same  indulgence  is  granted  every  Friday,  and 
they  are  not  apt  to  abuse  it,  for  many  consider  rob- 
bery or  even  murder  a  less  heinous  crime  than  break- 
ing an  hebdomadal  fast.  Some  of  the  Greeks  hate 
entered    into  a  coalition  with  the  Roman   Pontiff,  but, 
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witiioiit  acceding  to  the  doctrine  of  clerieiil  celibacy  or    book 
giving  op  the  rites  of  the  eastern  chnrch  ;  the  union  has  xotiit* 

been  of  little  advantage  to  the  Pope  and  nn&vourable  to  the  ' 

fonnation  of  an  independent  and  national   character  in 
Greece. 


Many  of  tiro  Laconian  peasants  are  settled  on  the  sides  Midnotes, 
of  Moaot  TaygetuSf  and  enjoy  that  fireedoin  which  was  so 
dear  to  the  Lacedeihoirians,  their  forefiathers ;  the  Sfai-^ 
notes  tto  accQstoined  from  their  infancy  to  tlie  nse  of  arms^ 
and  are  ever  ready  to  employ  them  against  the  TorltSt 
nithoogh  their  courage  is  little  removed  >  from  rashness; 
flieir  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country,  its  different  pass- 
es and  advantageous  positions  enaUes  them  to  retain  their 
independencey  the  tribtate  which  the  Turlcs  receive  from 
them  is  almost  nominaL  TheMsinotes  are  implficable  la 
their  resentment,  tiieir  countiy  is  often  desolated  by  civil 
broils,  aifid  their  cottages  firequentiy  stained  with  blood ; 
peace  and  order  can  only  be  restored  by  the  aged,  who 
are  held  in  veneration  by  all  the  people  ;*  their  cobnsMs 
are  received  like  the  ancient  oracles ;  the  old  men  regulate 
in  their  sffnodei  the  public  expense,  and  determine  the  best 
means  of  securiiig  the  public  safety,  their  measures ;  are  « 
concerted  in  the  assemblies  of  the  captains,  and  laid  before 
a  bey  or  chief,  who  puts  them  in  execution.  The  council 
elects  its  chiefil,  who  are  confirmed  in  tiie  dignities  of  their 
office  by  the  Turkish  government }  the  Mainotes  acknow* 
ledge  at  present  the  doubtftil  authority  of  the  Greek  Re** 
public  The  people  who  have  resisted  so  long  the  Otto- 
man troops  are  not  numerous,  the  total  population  of  the 
country  does  not  exceed  60,000  souls,  and  the  number  of 
men  fit  to  bear  arms  is  less  than  15,000. 

The  produce  and  principal  articles  of  commerce  are  oil, 
rye,  honey,  wax,  gall-nuts,  cotton,  kermes,  undressed 
leather  and  wool.  Agriculture  has  been  of  late  years  im- 
proved, the  northern  districts  are  gradually  becoming  more 

*  Eeepect  for  old  ag«  ii  a  yirtuc  common  to  them  with  theif  ancestorf. 
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XGTiii*  vessfis  cao  entcr»  Mre  likely  era  long  to  be  note  roequented. 

^    '  Tlie  CacoYoonfaitfa  ivho.  b«ve  been  freqiieittl j  conband- 

niotes.       at  vith  the  MainotfiB  are  aetiM  near  Cape  Mata|Wiit  m 

live  chiefly  by  piracy*  tbey  are  tbe  most  barbarous  aQ4  cruel 

of  tlw  Greeks ;«  ibe  Batawles  m  the  interior  ef  the  diitrict 

liTa  by  plunder* 

cu^!'  ''^  Candia  or  Crete  Is  the  first  isbttd  in  tbe  east  of  Graen 
at  tbe  entrance  0t  the  Aroblpelago»  thai  large  and  'mr 
portaal  settlement  mif^t  serf^  to  fix  tlie  doubtful  lioitB 
between  the  ArcbtpetagD  4iii  tbe  Meditcpraneaa*    Ike 

MouDtain;.  vhite  motuitains  rise  on  tbe  irest  of  CretOt  Strabo  teUs 
us  that  they  extend  ta  the  distance  of  SOO.ataidia  or  U 
leaguest  and  ave  not  lower  than;  the  highest  eiuMutB  ia 
tbe  Feloponnesns.t  •  These  monntaunit  it  is  said,  have  baoi 
called  ^bite,  becasni  tbe  suRMr  semains  on  then  alwayii 
but  it  is  only  on  the,  vstiisa  exposed  to  the  noHk  tbfitthi 
snow  never  mohs4  Ida  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  thi 
island,  the  ctrcumfiBnence  of  ita  base  is  net  less  than  twwty- 
five  leagnes»$  it  conststa  of  a  groiq^  of  hills  lieaped  qm 
above  another  ia  a  pyranwHcal  form.  The  elinftate  ef  tke 
first  heights  is  temperate^  and  the  sidea  are  covered  wltk 
lofty  forests  or  clad  with  verdant  pastureSiH  the  vIihI 
murmurs  round  the  barren  sommita  and  ia  soim 
places  the  snow  remains  througbeot  the  year*^  The  dia* 
tribution  ef  plants  is  remarkable^  one  part  ia  covered  witk 
foi^sts  consisting  chieay  of  maple  trees  and  evergrea 

*  Clergymen  used  to  accompanj  them  in  tbeir  piratical  excursioDi,  vbo 
replied  to  those  that  objected  against  their  being  at  the  same  timt  pirates  vA 
priests,  that  they  went  to  blen  the  spoile  and  divide  the  tfUiest 

t  Strab.  1.  X.  p.  327,  Sieber,  Voyage,  t.I.  p.  191. 

i  Toutnefort,  t.  I.  p.  28,  edit.  1717,  in  4<^.  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant.  1.  UI* 
c.  II ;  1.  IV.  c.  I.  Plin.,  1.  XVI.  c.  XXXIIL  Sarary,  Utttea  aur  la  Grter,U 
XXXVI.  p. '322. 

f  Or  600  atadia.  Strab.  1.  X*  p.  325. 

II  Sieber,  Voyage,  t.  II.  p.  6K  Meuratua,  Greta,  1.  II.  c.  III.  Beloo,  ObseivaU 
1.  I.  c.  XVI. 

T  Diod.  Sic.  1.  V.  p.  388.  edit.  Wessel.  1746.  Touracfort,  Voyage,  t.!*!** 
S3.  Savary,  Lcttrea  aur  la  Gr^cc,  p.  242. 
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Mkfl ;  flie  athulus,  the  aniraenif  d»tu$  atid  phfUeria  grow    Booit 
on  the  sonthern  sides }  cedart  pines  and  cypresses  adoi*n  ^^c^m.  . 
the  eastern  platiis ;  the  part  towards  the  west  is  nearly  per-*  ——^ 
pendicii^ar  and  forma  a  line  of  steep  rocks*  which  it  is  im* 
possible  to  scale.    There  is  a  third  chain  of  nioatitains  on 
the  east  of  the  island,  It  is   not  so  well  known  as  the 
others ;  the  most  of  tliem  are  cakareoos  or  cretaceous ;  bat 
the  meantahi  of  Malava  near  the  galf  of  Sada  is  con- 
posed  of  acbistos ;  granite  is  found  In  great  quantities 
aboYe  its  base.    Tlie  cltOMite  of  Crete  and  all  the  islands  ciimate. 
IB  the  Archipelago  is  tempered  in  ouromer  by  the  wind 
which  the  natites  call  eaiaf,  it  blows  from  tito  north  from 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  evening.    The  rivers  on 
the  island  may  be  compared  to' moantain  torrents;  tlio 
north-east  coast  is  sinuous^  hut  on  the  south  thera  is  not 
i  harbour  or  road  where  vessels  can  anchor  in  safety.     The  Produc- 
▼allies  or  sloping  plains  are  very  fertile,  the  greater  por-  ^**^'*'* 
tion  of  the  land  is  not  cultivated,  hot  it  might  produce 
Mgar«cane»  excellent  wine  and  the  best  kinds  of  fruit ;  the 
exports  are  salt,  grain,  oil,  honey,  silk  and  wool*;  Crete 
abounds  in  wild  fowl  and  diSTerent  kinds  of  game. 

Olivier  infiirms  us  that  there  are  ten  or  twelve  thousand  Town*. 
Turks  and  two  or  tliree  thousand  Greeks  in  the  town  and 
harbour  of  Candia ;  the  fortifications  erected  by  the  Ve«* 
Betuins  have  been  repaired,  tlie  houses  wliich  the  same 
people  built,  are  now  fallen  into  decay.*  Rhctymo  is  situ-  "" 
ated  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Rhitymns,  its  population 
does  not  exceed  five  or  six  thousand  souls,  and  the  number 
of  Greeks  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Turks.  Canea, 
which  is  encompassed  by  a  strong  wall  and  a  broad  ditch, 
is  peopled  by  four  thousand  Turks,  two  or  three  thousand 
Greeks  and  some  Jews ;  these  three  towns  are  the  capi- 
tals of  three  paehaliks  iuto  which  the  island  is  divided. 
The  Turks  in  Crete  lead  a  pastoral  life,  the  Abdiotcs 
or  the  descendants  of  the  Saracens  possess  about  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  villages  on  the  south  of  Mount  Ida,  al- 

•  Olivier,  Voyager,  1. 1,  p.  338. 
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BOOK   though  the  nnnibor  of  individaak  is  not  nioch  more  than 

XGTiii*  four  thoasandy  they  are  independent  of  the  Torks ;  the 

T"^.       Spacbiotes  are  sprong  from  the  ancient  inhabitants  and 

pac  10  es.  ^1^1^  ^1^^.^  freedom^  they  are  included  in  the  paekaUk  of 

Candia,  they  elect  their  own  chiefs  and  occupy  tiie  high 
mountains  which  extend  to  the  west  from  the  proTince  o( 
Felino  to  that  of  Amari ;  their  trade  is  carried  on  at  the 
small  port  of  Spachia  their  capital,  some  of  them  are  ad- 
dicted to  piracy,  but  the  shepherds,  farmers  and  artisans  are 
the  most  industrious  people  in  Crete. 
dade^^'  The  Archipelago  is  covered  with  islands,  a  thousand 
clear  channels  reflect  the  images  of  white  rocks,  verdant 
hills  and  sloping  vineyards ;  the  whole  still  exhibits  the 
picture  that  Yirgil  has  drawn,  but  if  Horace  were  now  to 
personify  the  ship  that  carried  his  fHend,  he  might  infom 
it  that  pirates  were  more  dangerous  than  winds  or  quick- 
sands. 

Naxos,  the  largest  of  the  Cyclades,  contains  about  tea 
thousand  inhabitants;  high  mountains  extend  across  it^ 
their  base  is  comiiosed  of  schistus  and  granite ;  white  marhie 
or  hard  limestone  rests  above  the  schistus,  and  from  these 
rocks  issue  a  great  many  springs  that  water  and  fertilii^ 
the  plains  ;*  the  produce  of  the  island  consists  of  wincsf 
wheat,  barley,  oil,  oranges,  lemons,  peaches  and  figs,  cheese 
which  is  exported  to  Constantinople,  cotton,  honey  and 
wax  ;  the  vintage  was  one  year  so  abundant  that  the 
people  were  obliged  to  pour  their  wines  into  the  cisterns  of 
the  Capuchins  ;\  the  island  has  no  harbour  nor  good  an- 
chorage. Amorgo  and  Stampalia  are  situated  on  the 
south-east  of  Naxos,  the  one  is  famed  for  its  vineyards,  the 
other  for  its  orchards ;  they  are  provided  with  safe  bar- 
hours,  and  the  rocks  on  both  of  them  are  covered  with  ce- 
dars and  mastich  trees.  Nanphi  abounds  in  partridges, 
Santorini,  the  volcanoes  of  which  we  have  already  endea- 
voured to  describe,  lies  to  the  west  of  it ;  the  ancient 

*  Touruefort,  t.  I.  p.  213.    Olivier,  1. 1,  p.  31S, 
t  VtUoison,  MS.  Annales  des  Voyages,  II.  p.  152. 
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Tberiiisnot  now  covered  with  ashes  and  pumice  stones;  hook 
it  Is  fertile  in  corn,  strong  wine  and  cotton  whicli  is  not  as  ^^^ "'• 
in  the  other  islands  planted  every  year;  its  popnlation  -^— - 
aiDoants  to  10,000,  and  all  the  inhabitants  are  Greeks. 
Pares,  which  is  situated  Turther  towards  the  west,  is  peo- 
pled by  two  thousand  souls,  the  island  is  known  on  account 
of  its  marble,  its  arid  soil  is  fertilized  by  heavy  dews,  the 
harbour  is  the  best  in  the  Archipelago.  We  have  already 
taken  notice  of  the  caves  in  Antiparos  and  Policandi*o,  and 
the  extinguished  volcanoes  in  Milo,  the  last  island  is  un- 
healthy but  fruitful  in  maize,  cotton,  melons  and  coloquin- 
teda;  its  port  is  commodious  and  protected  at  its  entrance 
by  basaltic  rocks.  The  subterranean  galleries  in  Milo  are 
probably  the  remains  of  an  ancient  labyrinth  ;*  a  fine  clay, 
(terra  dmolitaj  is  almost  the  only  production  of  Rimoli  or 
Argentera. 

As  we  return  from  these  islands  towards  Attica,  we  pass 
on  the  right  the  healthy  Siphante,  whose  inhabitants  culti- 
▼ate  their  fields  and  neglect  their  mines,  on  the  same  side 
is  Seripho  or  the  head  of  Medusa,  on  which  all  who  looked 
were  changed  into  stone,  its  natural  productions  may  ex- 
plunthe  origin  of  the  fable.f  Thermia  derives  its  name 
from  its  warm  springs,  and  is  fertile  in  corn  and  fruit ; 
Zea,  although  diminished  by  earthquakes,  still  retains  its 
good  harbour ;  it  was  on  that  island  that  the  Parian  mar- 
bles were  discovered,  and  a  Danish  traveller  has  lately 
collected  on  it  many  valuable  monuments.:^ 

Colour!  or,  as  it  is  always  called  in  history,  Salamis  is  islands  in 
situated  near  the  same  coasts  of  Greece ;  Engia  or  JEgina,  the  Guif  of 
once  a  populous  island,  is  now  uninhabited ;  Hydra,  though  Hydra.' 
nowise  famoas  in  ancient  times,  has  become  the  residence  of 
an  indostrious  and  free  people,  their  trading  vessels  sailed 
formerly  to  all  the  ports  in  the  Mediterranean ;  the  inhabit- 
ants are  now  fighting  in  the  foremost  ranks  against  Turk- 

•  D^Urville,  Nout.  Ann.  des  Voyages,  t.  XXVII.  p.  145. 
t  Tacitfli,  Annal.  IV.  c.  XXI.  Tournefort,  I.  p.  179. 
%  BfODdstcd,  Voyage  en  (Sr^ce. 
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BOOK    Ish  oppresflion ;  the  inost  Of  tbot  people  reside  in  the  town, 
^LGTUi.  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Greece;  the  total  popalation is 

""—•^^  not  much  more  than  40»000.  Spezia  is  a  small  island  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hydra. 

Continua-      Micoui  lies  to  the  north  of  Naxos^  and  is  peopled  by 

Cjeiades!  ^^^^  mariners  and  pirates;  Syra,  though  moist  and  cold^u 
fertile  in  grain,  the  barren  heights  of  Delos  rise  between 
the  two  last  islands,  all  the  Greeks  once  repaired  thitiier  to 
celebrate  the  games  in  honour  of  Apollo ;  it  is  now  uninha- 
bited and  oYer-run  with  rabbits.  Tenas,  one  of  the  most 
delightful  islands  in  the  Archipelago  produces  silkf  iffi 
oranges  and  wine»  but  not  enough  of  corn  fur  the  consump- 
tion of  its  inhabitants,  who  amount  to  20,000.  Andros  on 
the  other  hand  although  very  fertile,  is  said  not  to  contain 
more  than  12,000 ;  it  is  well  watered  and  its  mountains  are 
covered  with  forests. 

Negroponte  The  strait  of  Bocca  Silota,  in  which  the  Greek  fleet  was 
g'  po.  j^g^  ^^  .^  return  from  Troy,  separates  the  Cyclades  from 
Negroponte  or  Egripo,  the  ancient  Euboea,  an  island  tliat 
still  abounds  in  flocks,  corn  and  wine.  The  olive  tlirives 
on  it,  its  thick  forests  supply  the  inhabitants  with  naval 
y  timber  and  surround  as  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  roman- 
tic and  solitary  vallies  ;*  the  irregular  movements  in  the 
Euripus,  the  strait  that  separates  the  island  from  the  neigh- 
bouring continent  have  been  already  mentioned ;  abridge 
has  now  been  erected  from  Euboea  to  the  maia  land,  N^ 
groponte  or  Egripo,  the  capital,  one  of  the  keys  of  Gructi 
is  well  fortified  and  peopled  by  16,000  souls. 

Sporades.  The  islands  on  the  northern  part  of  the  Archipelago  are 
placed  at  greater  distances  from  one  another ;  Scopelo  is 
covered  witli  vineyards,  and  Scyros  is  well  known  on  ac- 
count of  its  valuable  and  extensive  marble  quarries,  Skia- 
thos  has  a  large  and  safe  anchorage,!  the.  monks  of 
Athos  export  from  Sarakina  or  the  ancient  Peparethos 
the  rich  wine,    so  much  prized    by  the  ancients;^  the 

*  Dio  Chrysost.  In  orat,  Eub.  t  Annales  des  Voyages,  X.  p.  M* 

X  Villoiion,  Annales  des  Voyagts,  II.  15t. 
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inhabitants  of  Thasos  on  the  coast  of  Thrace  vork  in    Book 
their  quarries  or  cultivate  their  vines;  Lemnos  or  Stnli-  xcviir. 
iDene  is  provided  with  a  good  harbour,  and  its  population  . 

is  not  less  than  8000  souls;  travellers  have  observed  thd 
remains  of  a  volcano  by  virhich,  it  is  supposed^  a  pro- 
moBtorj  and  a  small  adjoining  island  wci^e  destroyed.* 
Samodraki  or  the  ancient  Samothrace  once  celebrated  for 
its  mysteries  is  now  peopled  by  villagers,  and  in  many 
places  covered  with  woods. 

Some  other  islands  are  situated  near  the  continent  of  Serett 
Greece,  they  were  lately  united  into  a  separate  state  un-  igiandi. 
der  the  protection  of  England  and  under  the  name  of  the 
Ionian  republic ;  they  have  been  for  a  long  time  freed 
from  the  Ottoman  yoke,  and  were  successively  possessed 
by  the  Venetians,  the  French  and  the  Russians.  These 
islands  are  refreshed  by  gentle  zephyrs,  the  spring  is  of 
long  duration,  and  the  heat  of  summer  is  not  excessive ; 
the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  rocky  and  arid,  but  wherever 
there  is  enough  of  earth,  it  is  covered  with  olive,  lemon, 
orange  and  fig  trees  that  display  throughout  the  year 
their  fruits,  flowers  and  foliage.  In  some  places  the  vin- 
tage is  gathered  four  times  in  the  year,  and  the  rose  ap- 
pears in  luxuriance  in  the  midst  of  winter. 

Corfu  is  the  roost  important  of  these  islands,  a  range  of  Corfu, 
bills  extends  across  it  from  north  to  south,  San  Stephano 
or  their  summit  is  not  higher  than  1400  feet ;  the  island 
is  about  seventy  miles  in  length  by  thirty  in  breadth,  and 
contains  a  population  of  70,000  souls ;  the  olive  arrives 
at  greater  perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of  Greece,  but 
the  oil  obtained  from  it  is  acrid.  Corfu  was  for  a  long 
time  considered  the  strong  hold  of  Italy  against  tlie  at- 
tacks of  the  Mussulmans ;  the  capital  of  the  same  name, 
the  only  important  station  on  these  settlements,  is  regularly 
fortified,  its  inhabitants  amount  to  16,000;  the  island  is  se- 
parated from  the  continent  of  Epims,  by  a  strait  not  broad- 

*  ButtmanB,  MImoire  sur  le  Tolcan  dc  Lemnoi.  Ann.  des  Voyages,  Vf.  160. 
Dunau  da  la  MaUe,  Miraolrt  rar  Hla  da  Chrysa,  ibid.  IX.  p.  f  I. 
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Santa 
Maura. 


BOOK    cr  than  two  miles,  and  on  one  part  of  it  tbere  ia  a  safe  aid 

xcYiii.  convenient  harbour;  the  country  is  peopled  by  GreekSf 

""■""^■^  some  Italian  families  reside  in  the  town. 

Paxo.  The  small  island  of  Paxo  lies  six  miles  to  the  sonth  o( 

Corfu  ;  no  fresh  water  spring  has  been  discovered  on  it ; 
the  land  does  not  yield  much  corn  or  pasture^  but  is  fmitful 
in  oil  and  wine,  it  is  peopled  by  six  or  seven  thoustiid 
Greeks. 

Santa  Maura,  the  ancient  Leucadia,  is  about  thirty  mila 
long  and  sixteen  broad,  and  contains  a  population  of 
£2,000  Greeks ;  some  writers  maintain  that  it  was  former- 
ly  united  to  the  continent  by  an  isthmus  which  was  cit 
by  the  Corinthians ;  it  is  at  present  joined  to  it  by  sand 
banks  and  a  series  of  wooden  bridges  {  Amaxichi  or  the 
principal  town  contains  about  6000  souls ;  travellers  re- 
marked, among  the  antiquities  of  the  island,  an  aqueduct 
with  three  hundred  and  seventy  arches  built  after  the 
Roman  manner,  it  rested  on  the  sand  banks  between  the 
island  and  the  continent,  and  communicated  at  its  extremity 
with  the  town  of  Amaxichi ;  it  has  been  lately  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake. 

Cephalonia,  although  in  a  political  point  of  view  less 
important  than  Corfu,  is  more  extensive  and  n^rly  as  po- 
pulous ;  it  is  about  170  miles  in  circumference,  and  con- 
tains sixty  or  seventy  thousand  individuals.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  courageous,  shrewd  and  intelligent^  but  revenge- 
ful and  indifierent  about  the  means  by  which  their  ends  may 
be  accomplished  ;  a  traveller  says  that  Cephalonia  has  pro- 
duced more  than  one  Ulysses.  , 

An  excellent  harbour  is  situated  between  the  two  small 
towns  of  Argostoli  and  Luxuri,  it  has  sometimes  contained 
one  hundred  and  fifty  trading  vessels;  the  country  is  billyi 
but  fertile  in  grapes,  and  yields  a  great  quantity  of  oil  and 
wine ;  the  summit  of  Mount  Aimos  rises  to  the  height  of 
4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Ithaca.  Teachi  is  believed  to  be  the  ancient  Ithaca,  it  lies  near 

the  last  island  and  is  sometimes  called  little  Cepbalo- 


Cepbalo 
nia. 
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nit;  it  ia  fifty  pules  io  circomferwcef  atadded  vitb  Tiliagea^ 

and  lis  population  anouDts  to  six  or  soven  thousand  souls,  xotiii. 

Zante,  tbe  largest  of  them  all  after  Corfu  and  Cephalo*  "^"^ — "^ 
ms,  is  not  more  than  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  laat;^'°^* 
it  is  twenty-four  miles  in  length  and  nineteen  in  breadth, 
and  inhabited  by  40,000  Greeks,  who  still  retain  in  a  great- 
er degree  than  tbeir  neighbours,  the  manners  and  customs 
of  tbeir  illustrious  ancestors ;  much,  however,  has  been  said 
of  their  perfidy,  vindictive  disposition  and  great  corruption; 
ZaDte,the  capital,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  Ionian  islands, 
it  is  peopled  by  20,000  inhabitants,  and  the  Jews  make  up 
a  twelfth  part  of  that  number.  Different  parts  of  it  have 
been  frequently  visited  by  earthquakes;  its  productions  are 
Corinthian  raisins,  oil,  cotton  and  wine ;  it  is  called  by  the 
Venetians  the  Jior  di  Livante* 

Cerigo  or  the  ancient  Cy  thera  lies  to  the  south  of  tlie  ctngo. 
Horea,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  other 
islands ;  it  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  Venetians,  at  pre- 
sent it  forms  a  part  of  the  new  republic ;  the  land  is  stony, 
bat  on  the  other  side  of  the  rocks  which  surround  the  island, 
there  are  many  well-watered  plains,  fertile  corn  fields  and 
rich  pastures;  the  inhabitants  are  Greeks,  and  most  of 
tbem  lead  a  rural  life,  their  number  is  equal  to  nine  or  ten 
thousand.  Some  curious  and  rare  plants  are  enumerated  in 
the  flora  of  Cerigo. 

The  Ionian  republic  is  peopled  by  220,000  inhabitants,  Ionian 
its  revenue  amounts  to  nearly  dS.  100,000,  and  its  nationar^^"^^'^* 
militia  to  four  or  five  thousand  men.     Some  frigates  dis- 
play the  British  flag  on  these  islands,  and  England  main- 
tains on  them  2400  soldiers. 

The  English  government  expends  annually  j6.5O,O0O  in 
keeping  up  the  fortifications  and  in  paying  part  of  the 
military  establishment ;  it  is  thus  enabled  to  command  the 
Adriatic  and  to  guard  the  Arcbipelago.  The  lonians  are 
divided  into  nobles,  burgesses  and  agriculturists;  their 
political  institutions  are  of  an  aristocratic  character ;  the 
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BOOK    Greek  roligton  is  now  flltt  of  the  state^  bat  tbe  clergy  ^bo 

xcTiii.  were  kept  in  ignorance  by  the  Yenetians  are  not  at  preMot 

*~~~-'~'^  desirous  of  improTement ;  Lord  Goildford  has  founded  i 

college  at  Corfu,  were  his  example  imitated^  tbe  light  of 

knowledge  might  again  be  diffused  over  Greece. 
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EU&OPE. 

Turkey.     We$tem  Prmncei.     Mbanians  and  ProtO' 

Slavonians. 

The  Soliteans  and  Amuraths  consider  the  Adriatic  Sea  book 
the  boundary  of  the  Turkish  empire^  it  is  fortunate  that  it  xcix. 
does  not  extend  to  its  natural  limit ;  the  progress  of  Ot-  ■ 

toman  usurpation  has  been  checked  by  the  spirited  resist- 
ance of  the  Albanians,  Bosnians  and  Servians  ;  these  three 
nations  do  not  obey  implicitly  the  dictates  of  the  Porte ; 
surrounded  by  despotic  states,  they  are  free,  or  at  all 
events  possess  many  important  privileges.  The  islands  and 
the  maritime  country  were  under  the  protection  of  Venice 
once  the  mistress  of  the  Adriatic  ;  Ragusa  and  Montenegro 
have  retained  their  independence ;  the  possessions  of  Eng- 
land and  Austria  form  a  barrier  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Crescent.  The  Austrian  frontier,  commencing  at  Orsova, 
extends  along  the  Danube  and  the  Save  across  the  Croa- 
tian mountains  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  interrup- 
tions, encompasses  by  its  numerous  windings  the  whole  of 
Dalmatia,  Ragusa  and  Cattaro;  the  length  of  the  line  thus 
formed  is  230  leagues,  whilst  that  of  the  frontier  from 
Cattaro  across  Servia  is  not  more  than  ninety  ;  these  arti- 
Ccial  boundaries  shall  be  disregarded,  they  are  insignificant 
in  comparison  of  those  established  by  nature. 

It  is  true  that  the  western  mountains  in  Turkey  are  not 
Well  known ;  we  have  already  bad  occasion  to  make  a  si- 
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BOOK    iDilar  observation  in  speaking  of  the  chains  which  sepmte 

xcix.    Albania  and  Epirus  from  Macedonia  and  Thessaly.    It 

^,^  has  not  hitherto  been  determined  whether  they  form  a  con- 

Albano* 

Dalmatian  tinuous  range  or  an  elevated  ridge  crowned  at  diflfortot 
MouDtaini.  jjg^^„^^  by  lofly  hills,  It  is  impossible  from  the  want  of 
measurements  to  arrive  at  any  accurate  decision  on  the 
subject,  but  it  is  certain  that  numerous  branches  extend 
from  these  mountains  eastwardsy  some  of  them,  such  as 
tlie  Tomourki  from  which  the  Yoiourra  descends,  and 
the  Kimara  or  Acroceraunians  whose  rugged  rocks  pro* 
ject  over  the  sea,  are  not  less  than  4000  feet  in  height 
The  whole  of  Epirus  or  the  lower  Albania  is  covered  with 
mountains,  the  roost  of  them  calcareous  and  furrowed  bj 
deep  ravines  ;  but  travellers  have  given  us  no  information 
concerning  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Aous  or 
Yoiourra.  Shall  we  imltaite  the  profound  silence  of  geo- 
graphers, or  try  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  land  frott 
some  incidental  and  detached  data  left  by  historians,  and 
the  indications  derived  from  Albanian  and  Slavonic  names? 
Our  rash  attempt  may  perhaps  awaken  the  curiosity  of 
future  travellers. 
Mountains  We  observe  several  extensive  plains  on .  the  maps  of 
of  Albania,  jiei^n  and  Upper  Albania,  the  lofty  chain  of  Scardos  or 
Scodrus  under  the  names  of  GUubotin  and  Nissava-GorSf 
appears  to  form  a  great  semicircle  which  encompasses  the 
spacious  basins  of  the  double  Drino  and  tlie  Moraca.  Ve 
shall  show  tliat  the  country  so  ill  represented  on  the  maps 
is  as  mountainous  near  the  sea  as  it  is  in  the  interior; 
Cesar  speaks  of  the  lofty  and  rocky  coast  round  Dyrrach- 
ium  or  Dnrazzo  and  the  steep  banks  of  the  Apsus^ 
Lucan  calls  tlie  Gemnus  an  impetuous  torrent-f  If  these 
facts  be  connected  with  the  details  into  which  the  historian 
of  Scandcrbeg  enters  concerning  the  rocky  nature  of  the 
land  in  the  country  of  the  Mirdites  and  with  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  passes  of  Candavia,^  a  region  continaous  to  that 

•  Cviar,  B.  Civ.  XI.  t  Lucau,  Phari.  V.  465. 

t  Lucian,  VI.  331.  Senec.  Kp.  III. 
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of  the  Mirditesy  it  roust  follow  that  tliere  ard  two  distinct  book 
ranges  in  Albania ;  the  precipitous  and  bold  rocks  of  the  xoix. 
one  rise  from  the  ocean,  the  other  commencing  at  four  or  — — 
five  leagues  from  the  sea,  joins  the  lofty  nkountains  near  the 
lakeb  of  Achrida  and  Malilc.  The  steep  coast  near  Dul- 
cigno  and  Antivari  indicates  the  height  of  the  plain  of  Scu- 
tarii  and  on  the  north  of  its  lalce»  the  names  of  Podgoritza 
and  Gouri  mark  a  second  degree  of  elevation.  The  inac- 
cessible heights  of  Montenegro  and  the  steep  rocks  round 
tte  gulf  of  Cattaro  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  interior  of 
southern  Dalmatia  is  crowned  by  a  high  ridge;  the  position 
of  the  Roman  road  in  that  country  is  now  unknown,  but 
Berziminium  signifies  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  pre* 
cipices.*  The  most  frequented  mountains  In  Austrian  Dal- 
matia extend  to  the  sea  and  terminate  in  steep  calcareous 
rocks,  which  together  with  the  islands  at  no  great  distance 
from  them,  are  probably  of  the  same  formation  as  the  chain 
or  high  country  between  Bosnia  and  Turkish  Dalmatia;  in 
that  lofty  region  are  situated  the  Albanian  mountains  of 
Ptolemy,  or  the  Albians  of  Strabo,  or  the  present  Yitoraga, 
Radussa,  Planttza  and  Ranick,  it  exhibits  the  phenomenon 
of  an  extensive  range  without  an  outlet,  a  fact  which  has 
hitherto  escaped  the  attention  of  geographers. 

The  ridge  commences  below  Mount  Yitorogo  near  the  Central 
marshes  of  Czermi-Lug  to  the  west  of  Glamocz,  it  extends  DtfmaUa* 
by  Livno  and  Jmoski  to  Mount  Czerlieyisca  on  the  north 
of  Tergoras ;  its  length  is  about  sixty  English  miles,  its 
breadth  varies  from  ten  to  twenty ;  there  are  within  the 
space  inclosed  by  it  eight  lakes  or  marshes,  of  these  the 
Kntcho-Blaton,  the  Froloza  and  nine  small  rivers  have  no 
issues ;  other  stagnant  waters  are  situated  near  them ;  rain 
is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  districts,  the  little  that  falls  is 
absorbed  in  the  land.  That  singular  configuration  of  the 
high  country  between  Bosnia  and  Dalmatia  appears  anew 

*  BiniminiuiA  it  derived  from  tht  aneieDC  Albanian  word  Brasimenuem. 

Toii.  n.  83 
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BOOK  near  the  soarcee  of  the  Drinna  In  the  ffhiU  Plahu,  (Biek- 
xcix.  poli,)  and  more  remarkably  on  the  large  and  celebrated 
"j^T"*""""*  plain  of  Kosovo  near  the  sources  of  the  Ibar,  and  not  fir 
KoJoTo.  fi^in  those  of  the  Yardar*  The  outlets  to  the  sea  corm- 
pond  with  the  character  of  the  country ;  a  river  which  bib 
after  a  course  of  fifty  miles,  into  a  gulf,  waters  the  alonst 
maritime  vallies  of  Popovo.  The  mountains  are  withoat 
doubt  similar  to  those  in  Camiola,  in  other  words,  thej 
form  a  calcareous  ridge  bounded  by  sloping  plains,  and  are 
in  many  places  cut  by  caverns.  Bosnia  and  Servia  are 
mountainous  regions,  but  the  hills  are  not  exclusively  cal- 
careous; schistus  and  granite  are  occasionally  obsenredi 
and  the  course  of  the  rivers  proves  that  the  form  of  the  val- 
lies is  diflTerent,  all  of  them  terminate  in  the  great  plain  o( 
tlie  Danube.  Few  topographical  worlds  have  been  publish- 
ed [concerning  these  countries,  the  information  in  the  few 
that  exist  is  very  scanty ;  the  height  of  mountains  is  not 
mentioned,  the  geological  index  is  imperfect.  The. word 
Nissava-gora  or  the  Slavonic  term  for  the  heights*  between 
the  Moraca .  and  the  Drinna,  may  indicate  a  lower  lord 
than  that  of  Scardus ;  but  almost  all  the  Bosnian  moun- 
tains  have  derived  their  names  from  the  trees  which  grow 
OB  them ;  and  as  the  Slavonian  terms  of  the  middle  agei 
have  been  mixed  with  ancient  lUyrian  or  Albanian^  it  is 
Qseless  to  analyze  thenu  Mount  Balle  is  indeed,  as  lis  Al- 
banian name  signifies,  the  head  of  a  small  group  in  Dalma* 
tia,  but  other  points  of  greater  importance  cannot  be  n 
easily  explained. 

Some  writers  insist  that  there  are  basaltic  columns  on 
the  Stolacz  range,  others  maintain  tlie  contrary.  Tbe 
mounts  Czemerno  are  situated  in  tbe  heart  or  middle  of 
Servia,!  ^^^  ^^  marked  as  a  lofty  chain  in  the  map  of 
Bield,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  be  correctly  represented. 
We  may  expect  that  ere  long  the  geography  of  these  re- 
gions will  be  better  known. 

*  It  corresponds  with  tbe  Moravian  term  Geseak«rg9blrg«. 
t  Zemera  in  Albanian  signifies  tbe  heart. 
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The  clfoiftte  maj  be  more  easily  determined ;  the  coan-  book 
tries  on  the  Adriatic,  or  Albania  and  Dalmatia  are  subject  ^cix. 
not  only  to  the  warm  temperature  of  Italy,  bat  to  droughts 
and  sodden  and  violent  north  winds.  The  territory  in- regetatioD. 
eluded  within  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  (Bosnia  and  Ser- 
via,)  resembles  Austria  and  Transylvania  as  to  climate, 
it  is  exposed  to  the  north  wind,  its  elevation  is  consider- 
able. The  cold  and  damp  weather  that  prevails  in  the 
high  districts  during  four  months  in  the  year,  is  to  be  im- 
puted in  a  great  degree  to  the  position  of  the  mountains 
on  the  south  of  Trawnik,  and  on  the  east  of  Bosnia.  The 
Albano-Dalmatian  flora  is  connected  with  the  Italian,  but 
the  Bosno-Servian  with  those  of  Austria,  Hungary  and 
Transylvania ;  the  plants  have  only  been  carefully  ex- 
amined in  a  few  districts.  The  vine  thrives  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  and  the  Save,  the  olive  risesJrom  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic  to  the  first  heights  in  Dalmatia  and  Albania ; 
two  low  regions  are  thus  marked  by  the  limits  of  vegetation, 
the  high  country  between  them  is  noted  for  its  fertile  fields, 
excellent  pasturage,  lofty  forests  and  mines  rich  in  gold  and 
iron.  Such  at  least  is  the  description  that  Strabo  gave 
when  he  advised  the  Romans  to  cultivate  and  civilize  it  ;* 
and  his  account  of  the  Illyrian  regions  Is  perhaps  the  best 

that  has  hitherto  appeared.  ^ 

"Vbr J#wer/Albania  or  the  ancient  Epirus  lies  to  the  ^JV^  ^^ 
south  of  the  fortieth  parallel ;  we  shall  consider  it  on  that  Epirus. 
account  as  a  distinct  region ;  its  climate  is  colder  than  that 
of  Greece,  the  spring  does  not  set  in  before  the  middle  of 
March,  and  the  heat  of  summer  is  oppressive  in  July  and 
August;  in  these  months  many  streams  and  rivers  are 
drained,  the  grass  and  plants  are  withered.  The  vintage 
h^ns  in  September,  and  the  heavy  rains  during  Decem- 
ber are  sacceeded  in  January  by  some  days  of  frosty  wea- 
ther.f    The  oak  treest  and  there  is  almost  every  kind  of 

*  Suab.yil.  p.tl9y  td;  Casauh.  t  Pouqueville,  t.  H.  p.  t63— S65. 
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BOOK    tlieiD,  arrive  at  great  perfection  ;*  the  plane^  the  cypresB 
xoix.   i^nd  manniferous  ash  appear  near  the  sea  coast  beside  the 

•  laurel  and  the  lentisl^ ;  bat  the  forests  on  Pindus  consut 

chiefly  of  cedarSf  pine^  larch  and  chesnut  trees.f  Many 
of  the  mountains  are  arid  and  sterile,  such  as  are  suft- 
ciently  watered,  are  verdant  or  covered  with  the  wild  Tine 
and  thick  groups  of  elders ;  in  spring  their  sides  are  clad 
witli  flowers,  the  violet,  the  narcissus  and  hyacinth  ap- 
pear in  the  same  profusion  as  in  the  mild  districts  of 
Italy.  The  inhabitants  cultivate  cotton  and  silk,  but 
the  olive,  for  want  of  proper  care,  does  [not  yield  an 
abundant  harvest,  the  Amphilochian  peach,  the  arta  natf 
and  the  quince  grow  in  a  wild  state  in  the  woods  and  an- 

Animaif.  Cultivated  land.  Epirus  was  once  fttmous  for  its  oxeoi^ 
the  breed  was  improved  by  King  Pyrrhas,^  it  has  now 
degenerated,  they  are  small,  stunted  and  ill  shaped.  The 
horses  of  the  same  country,  says  Virgil,  are  swift  ia 
the  race ;  they  are  not  large,  but  spirited  and^  active. 
The  Malapian  shepherd  dog  is  strong,  courageoafli 
vigilant  and  faithful.  The  bear  is  a  harmless  inmate  of 
the  forests  in  Pindus,  but  the  wolf  and  the  jackal  are 
seen  amidst  the  ruins,  and  pursue  their  prey  in  the  desertSi 
Numerous  flocks  of  water-fowl  hover  round  the  lakeiy 
-  .^  and  the  Ambracian  gulf  abounds  in  shell-fish^and  molluscs. 
^"^  Janina,$  the  capital  of  Epirus,  and  a  place  'of  consider- 
able trade,  is  peopled  by  40,000  inhabitants,  it  is  situated 
on  the  basin  of  the  ancient  Hellopia,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake  Acherusia,  the  waters  of  which  are  discharg- 
ed into  a  subterranean  abyss.  Lord  Byron  viewed  the 
valley  from  the  monastery  of  Zitza,  the  scenery  has  been 
described  by  the  English  poet ;  Pouqueville  gives  an  ac- 
count of  its  fruitfulness,  and  forms  some  conjectures  aboat 
tlie  existence  of  volcanoes  from  the  red  colour  of  the  clay, 
and  the  sulphurous  odour  that  emanates  from  the  dried 


Valley  of 
Janina. 


*  Theoph.  Hist.  Planl.  11.  3. 

t  Pouquettlley  II.  p.  186,  p;  274 ;  IV.  p.  412. 

{  PUn.  VII.  44.  Ariit.  Anim.  III.  16^  k  The  ancient  Euroca. 
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tnrf  or  peat ;  If  these  be  indications  of  volcanoes^  there  must    book 
be  subterranean  fires  beneath  most  marshes.    The  moan*    xcix. 
tains  like  all  tliose  in  Epirus  are  calcareoas,  cavernous  and  — — 
probably  placed  between  ridges  of  granite  that  rise  from  a 
common  base;  the  ancient  Acheron  or  the  present  Glikis 
has  been  considered  from  the  remotest  antiquity^  the  sub- 
terranean outlet  of  the  lake  Achemsia ;  and  the  Yelchi,  a 
feeder  of  the  Kalaroas  or  ancient  Thyamis,  issues  from 
beneath  a  mountain^  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  lake 
Labdistas  which  communicate  with  the  lake  Janina.* 

The  snow  that  begins  to  fall  on  Mount  Pindus  in  the  be-  Waiia- 
ginsing  of  September  supplies  tlie  sources  of  three  rivers.  Mount ^'^ 
the  Aspro-Potamo  or  Achelous,  the  Arta  or  ancient  Arach*  Pindus. 
to8  or  Arethon,  and  the  Yoioussa  or  Aous ;  these  regions 
were  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Jthatmnes  and  Perhwiif 
and  are  at  present  by  the  Wallachians,  who,  it  is  likely, 
have  possessed  the  mountains  a  longer  time  than  is  general- 
ly believed,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  name  of 
migaUhvlaehie  was  first  applied  to  the  country  by  the  By- 
zantines ;  the  -principal  villages  are  Mezzovo  and  Cala- 
rites ;  the  inhabitants  are  industrious,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber are  engaged  in  trade;  sumptuary  laws  are  in  .force 
amongst  them,  their  happiness  consists  in  a  frugal  and 
laborious  life. 

Arta  is  situated  on  tiie  river  of  the  same  name,  and  ^t  the 
place  where  it  begins  to  be  navigable  for  boats;  tiie  inha- 
bitants carry  on  a  trade  in  wheat,  cotton  and  woollen  stuBs ; 
the  ancient  Ambracia  has  been  transported  by  some  geogra- 
phers to  the  banks  of  the  small  river  Charadrus  or  Rhogus, 
but  it  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  that  it  was  built  on  the 
present  site  of  Arta^f  or  in  a  fertile  valley  near  the  harbour 
of  Salagora  on  the  large  gulf  of  Arta,  which,  if  its  numerous 

*  Carte  des  enTirons  de  Janina,  par  Barbie  du  Bocage. 

t  *<  Ambracia  was  80  stadia  distant  from  the  guli^  (Scylazy)  and  180  from 
Argos  Amphilochicum.^  (Poiyfalius,)    Arta  is  the  only  place  with  which  these 
two  measurements  correspond.    ^*  Ambracia  is  encompassed  on  the  east  by   , 
MUs,  and  -its  citadel  stands  on  one  of  them  ;  it  is  surrounded  on  the  west  by 
open  plaine  and  the  river  Araethus  or  Arethon."  (Tit.  Liv.)    M.  Pouqueville 
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windings  be  Incladed,  Is  at  least  eqaal  to  Alrty  or  fbrty 
leagues  in  circumference;  some  convenient  iiarboarSy  fish- 
ing stations  and  promontories  covered  witli  trees  are  situat- 
ed on  tiie  sides  of  the  gulf;  Prevesa  commands  its  narrow 
entrance*  by  whicli  vessels  that  do  not  draw  more  than 
twelve  feet  and"  a  half  of  water  can  pass ;  the  same  town 
fronts  the  ancient  Actlnm. 

The  Acheron  waters  the  rugged  and  rocky  district  o( 
Souliy  which  resisted  a  long  time  the  arms  of  Ali-Facha; 
the  Suliotes  have,  since  the  death  of  that  tyrant,  recorerel 
their  liberty,  and  repeopled  their  villages ;  the  town  of 
Paramithi  lies  to  the  west  of  Sooli,  and  its  name  hts  ben 
extended  to  a  pastoral  tribe  that  subsist  chiefly  by  ploa- 
der;  their  total  number  amounts  to  15,000,  and  there  are 
amongst  them  nearly  as  many  Christians  as  MossulnaoSi 
Parga  stands  on  a  rock,  a  harbour  is  attached  to  itf 
the  place  has  been  abandoned  by  its  inflexible  inhabitants, 
who  sacrificed  their  possession^,  and  carried  away  the 
bones  of  tlieir  ancestors  rather  than  become  subject  to  the 
Turks.    England  was  compelled  to  fulfil  a  solemti  treat; 


must  admit  that  the  above  description  is  wliolljr  inapplicable  to  any  plaei  ot 
the  Rogous.  D^Anville  considers  the  Inacbus  a  branch  of  the  Acheloui,  u 
absurd  hypothesis,  and  one  that  is  wholly  refuted  by  the  ancient  mape  of  P>1id* 
and  Pouqueville,  but  Reichard  adheres  to  the  supposition  of  D^Anviile.  Pul* 
roler  de  Grentesmenil  believes  the  loachuS)  the  Aracbtus  or  Aretbot  to  bt  oie 
and  the  same  river,  and  that  it  descends  from  the  heights  of  Pindus.  (Grac 
Antiq.  p.  148,  320, 321.)  Mannert  supposes  the  Inacbus  a  torrent  hi  the  Deigb- 
bourhood  of  Argos  Amphilocbicum,  but  that  it  has  been  confounded  with  tk 
aources  of  the  Aracbtus  and  Acbelous.  Grentetmenil  and  Mannert  mig|)t  bait 
cited  in  corroboration  of  their  opinion  the  author  de  Fluminibuey  who  tllodM 
to  the  Inacbus  under  the  remarkable  name  of  the  Haliacroon.  It  is  only  Decct* 
lary  to  read  these  authors  to  be  convinced  of  the  error  which  M*  PooqatfOh 
has  committed  in  applying  the  name  of  Um  Aracthni  or  Arta  to  the  Regoaii 
and  that  of  the  Inachus  to  the  Arachttts.  Il  may  be  added,  that  the  void 
Rmi9ut  in  Strabo  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  written  Ragoui,  tlm  letters  t  ^ 
1r  mi^t  have  been  easUy  confoonded  by  the  tranecriber.  If  this  opiaioa  be  s^ 
nltted  it  would  follow  that  the  Rhogui  mentkMwi  by  OfeniaaneiiU  is  the  prsisii 
Louro  or  the  ancient  Charadrus.  The  Greek  word  x't^^fh  eignifies  a  Imre^ 
X*^^«f9^9  to  fall  like  a  torrent,  ^»i  signifies  a  precipice^  and  all  these  teiai 
are  descriptive  of  the  Louro  or  Rogous. 
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into  wUch  It  liad  enteredt  but  the  ignorance  or  slmpliplty  book 

of  its  ambassadors  was  unworthy  the  representatives  of  a  xcix* 
£uropean  kingdom. 


Many  flourishing  villages  are  scattered  throughout  the  PbUates. 
Talley  of  Kalamas ;  the  PhUates  or  the  inhabitants  culti- 
vate their  gardens,  olive  trees  and  corn  fields,  and  pay  a 
tribute  that  they  may  be  defended  against  the  aggressions 
oftheAmaots  or  Albanians.  Butrinto,  an  old  Venetian 
fortress^  and  Delvina,  the  residence  of  a  Sanjak,  are  situat- 
ed in  an  arid  countryt  which  is  bounded  by  the  Acroce- 
nnnian  or  Chimara  mountains  5  the  savage  Chimariots 
earn  a  wretched  and  precarious  livelihood  by  piracy  and 
plunder ;  the  large  harbour  of  Aulona,  a  town  celebrated 
for  its  manufactures,  lies  beyond  the  mountains. 

We  shall  return  to  Pindus,  and  survey  the  plain  of  the  ^atin  of 
Yoiossa,  sach  is  the  present  Albanian  name  of  the  river, 
and  it  means  a  never-failing  current ;  but  tbe  Turkish  geo- 
grapher, Hadgi-Khalfa,  calls  it  the  Yedis,  a  word  which  in 
tbe  hymns  of  Orpheus  is  synonymous  with  water,  and  not 
unlike  the  corresponding  terms  in  Albanian,  Slavonian  and 
lome  Gothic  dialects  5  these  two  words  were  first  applied  by 
the  Illyrians  or  ancestors  of  the  present  Albanians,  but  the 
iibifantives^  aou$f' avi$  and  aias  are  derived  from  an 
aaeieat  Greek  diadect,  in  which  aa  signifies  water.  The 
towB  of  Konitsaf  perhaps  the  ancient  Antigonia»  stands  in 
a  green  valley  surrounded  on  the  upper  basin  of  the  river 
with  high  monntains;*  the  other  towns  are  Premithi, 
the  ancient  Brebeta  and  Kleissura,  the  last  is  built  on  an 
important  pass  that  has  been  sometimes  confounded  with 
the  one  near  the  sources  of  the  Aous.  The  river  crosses 
the  defiles  of  Kleissoura,  and  receives  the  tributary  streams, 
which  derive  their  name  from  the  town  of  Argyrokastron 
or  tlie  ancient  Argyas.  Tepelen  is  situated  below  it  in 
a  desert  and  gloomy  valley,  it  claims  the  doubtful  honour 
of  having  given  birth  to  Ali-Pacha,  who  was  a  long  time 
the  dreaded  tyrant,  the  severe  master  and  merciless  execu- 
tioner of  the  Albanians. 

*  PouqueYtllei  i.  I7l« 
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Nymph- 
euin. 


Central  Al- 
bania. 


M.  Poaqaeville  diaoovered  the  Nyrophieiini  at  tbe  con- 
fiuence  of  the  Suchista  and  Aovs ;  the  ancieiits  inform  as 
that  flames  io  the  midst  of  streams  and  verdant  meadows 
issued  from  that  extensive  bed  of  fossil  pitch  ;  snch  pheno- 
mena are  at  present  rare^  the  flames  when  they  are  seen  are 
not  very  vivid.* 

Central  Albania,  or  as  it  was  called  by  the  natives  Miist- 
chi,  is  watered  by  the  Ergent  or  Krevasta,  the  ancient 
Apsus  and  Artanes.f  The  important  town  nf  Bonti 
which  rises  near  olive  woods  and  vineyards,  was  known  in 
the  middle  ages  by  the  BuIgaro«SIavonian  names  of  Belt- 
grad  and  Bdagorod  or  White  Town4  The  fertile  but  ill- 
cultivated  country  is  covered  with  flocks  and  herds,  and  the 
Zigennes  or  gipsies  kindle  their  fires  in  the  woods*  Elbas- 
san,  which  is  situated  on  the  Scombi  or  ancient  Gennsus, 
and  Durazzo,  a  maritime  town  are  peopled  by  freebooters 
and  pirates. 
Hirdites.  The  Mati  or  the  ancient  Mathis  waters  a  monatainous 
country,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  Mirdites,  an  Albsniin 
and  Christian  people,  in  some  measure  independent,  more 
civilized  and  less  dishonest  than  their  neighbours ;  fliej 
are  indebted  for  these  advantages  which  they  retain  in 
the  midst  of  barbarians  to  a  virtuous  and  enligbteneii 
priesthood.  The  Mirdites  have  the  right  of  managiss 
the  afiairs  of  their  own  country,  and  of  imposing  taxes^ 
but  tliey  are  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  mei 
for  the  Ottoman  armies  ;  the  catholic  religion  predominttM 
in  their  territory  ;  the  Christian  population  is  not  less  than 


•  Pouquevillc,  1. 272. 

t  Cominena  uses  the  word  Chanianea  for  Artanes,  from  the  last  are  derif«<i 
Arzanes  and  Argenta,  which  have  the  tame  meaning  as  Artanes  in  Bytbinii^ 
Arda  and  Arzus  in  Thracian,  and  Arzanius  in  Armenian. 

%  Palmier  de  Grentesmenil  observes  rightly  that  the  Byzantine  ttna  T« 
]Ux«>fiT«,  is  probably  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  PulehtrwopoHt ;  tke  lUyrisn 
name  is  unknown.  It  it  possible  that  it  might  have  been  the  Parthada  of 
Polybius,  the  Parthenorum  oppidum  of  Cosar ;  and  as  BarUu  or  Iharthe  signi- 
fies white  in  Albanian,  Ptolemy  might  havei  called  it  the  Albanopolit  of  (bt 
Albani. 
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S$0|000  soiils  ;*  they  are  governeiTby  two  pxjijiks  or  chiefSf    book. 
one  spiritdaty  who  is  the  mitred  abbot  or  Orocbai  the  other   xcix. 
temporali  who' is  sprung  from  the  family  of  the  Lechi.^ 
Dion-Cassius  cklls  the  Mirdites  the  .Merdiy   and  places  * 
them  on* Mount  Scardus;  the ' famous  Castriota  or  Scan- 
der-B^,  so  long  the  terror  of  the  Ottoman  armies*  was  a  , 
native  of- the  count ry*  he  was  born  in. the  town  of  Crbya! 
or  Crottiat  which  signifies  the  metropolis ;  his  ashes  rest 
within  the  walls  of  Alessio^  bis  couiftrymen  have  bestowed 
on  him  the  extraordinary  surname  of  the  Albanian  dragon  ;t 
his  mighty  deeds  are  still  recorded  in  their  songs. 

Tlie  valley  of  the  Black  Drino  extends  beyond  these  ^«k<  o' 
countries,  and  the  lake  of  Ochrida  or  Achrida  is  situated 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  basin  which  forms  the  common 
centre  of  Albania  and  Macedonia ;  a  town  of  the  same  name 
has  been  built  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  in  a  fertile  district  , 
thai  abounds  in  fruitt,  rich  pastures,  and  silver  and  sulphur 
mines.    Geographers  and  travellers  have  entered  into  long 
discussions  about  the  position  of  the  town ;  it  is  doubtful  . 
if  another  Achrida  was  situated  on  a  hill,  and  also  if  that 
ancient  Achrida  occupied  the  site  of  the  Greek  town  Ly* 
chnidus,  which  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  ;  its  ruins, 
it  is  said,  are  still  to  be  seen^n  the  south-east  of  the 
lake;  it   is  uncertain  whether  Lychnidus  or  Tauresiura-, 
was  the  same  place  as  the  Justiniana  Prima.    We  may 
add  to  the  list  of  these  difficulties,  it  has  not  been  de-. 
termined  if  the  shady  vale  of  Gheortcha  joins,  as  M. 
Ponqueville  supposes,    the  basin  of  the  Scombi  or   the 
i^ncient  Genusus,  or  if  tlie  Devol  enters  the  lake  Achrida 
hj  the  river  of  Bogradessi.     Anne  Comnena  says  ex- 
pressly that  **  the  Dryman  issues  from  the  district  of  JDea- 
ioliSf  crosses  the  lake  Lychnidus,  and  is  enlarged  by  impetu- 
ous torrents;  the  account  given  by  the  Byzantine  Princess  is 
M  contradicted  in  the  learned  researches  of  M.  Pouqueville. 
The  Black  Drino  flows  from  Ocrida  across  the  districts 
on  the  upper  and  lower  Dibra,  the  native  country  of  bar* 

*  PooqacviU«,  lU  p.  648.  t  Culscedra  J^rbenit.    (Ibartbe,) 
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BOOK    barons  Boldlera,  some  of.  whom  have  disttnguished  fhrnr 
xcix.    selves  in  the  Algerioe  armies,  and  ascended  the  throne  ot 
the  Deys.     The  river  continues  its  course  northwards,  and 
is  joined  near  Stana  by  the  White  Drino»  that  descends 
in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  almost  unknown  region 
ill  which  is  situated  tlie  town  of  Ferserendi  or  the  birth- 
place of  Justiniaiif  and,  according  to  the  natives,  the  Jas- 
tiniana  Prima ;  but  the  barbarism  of  the  inhabitantsi  who 
are  almost  as  unsocial  as  the  bears  and  wolves  on  tbeir 
mountains,  renders  the   place  inaccessible..    The  united 
streams  of  the  Drinos  water  the  fertile  and  romantic  plain 
in  which   travellers  seek  for   the   town  of  Dukagin;  tbe 
•  .   .  district  of  Za-Driiia  and  its  thirty-two  villages  are  situated 
near  the  embouchure  of  the  river,  and  peopled  by  fierce  Al- 
banians, who  still  retain  their  independence. 
VppetAi-      The  valley  of  the  Drino  forms  a  part  of  Upper  Alba- 
dm.         nia,  a  country  tliat  has  been  seldom  visited  by  traveller ; 
Scutari  or  Scodra,  which  the  Turks  have  capriciously  call- 
ed Iskenderiah  or  Alexandria,  holds  the  first  rank  among 
the  towns  in  their  empire,  and  is  considered  its  bulwark  on 
the  west ;  it  lies  between  the  Boyana  and  the  Drinassa,  at 
the  place  where  the  first  issues  from  the  lake  of  the  same 
name  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  second  ;  it  is  defend- 
ed by  two  or  three  fortresses  and  an  extensive  rampart ; 
the  inhabitants  amount  to  sixteen  or  twenty  thousand, 
many  of  them  are  Greeks,  some  of  the  catholic,  others 
of  the  eastern  church  ;  the  people  are  employed  in  mak- 
ing arms,    manufacturing  woollen   stuffs,,  building  ships 
and  in  fishing  on  the  lake.     The  Boyana  is  not  navigable 
beyond  Polna  ;  but  t)ulcigno  and  Antivari   are  provided 
with  good  harbours  on  the  Adriatic  ;  that  part  of  the  coast 
is  called  JSVatnd  or  the  land  by  its  inhabitants,  the  roost  of 
them  are  Slavonians ;  Antivari  was  peopled  in  the  middle 
ages  by  Italian  colonists.* 
wwi^r***      '^^^  Guegues  or  red  Albanians  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
Ouikhat.    interior   towards   the   sources    of  the    two    Drinos  and 

*  Tjr.  Bell.  svc.  11.  c.  ivii. 
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(heMoi'aca^  which  ia  the  name  that  the  BjroacareceiTes  boob 
before  it  enters  the  lake  of  Scutari  or  the  Zenta.'  The  zcix. 
country  and  its  inhahitants. are  little  known;  M.  Pou^ae-  ") 

ville'*  mentions  tl)e  Zogs,  the  Murdts  and  the  Qhiscands  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Zenta.  It  is  also  stated  that  tlie 
Bardi,  who  inhabit  the  territory  of  Zadrina  on  the  east^  are 
probably  descended  from  the  Vardiai  jf  the  other  tribeSy  of 
which  we  know  nothing  hut  the  names^  are  the  Koutchioti 
or  fowlers,  the  Liaiporosches  or  eaters  of  hares,  the  Mous- 
selims  or  tribe  of  Mo^sul,  tlie  Boukmirs  or  bread-eaterSy 
the  Dardes  of*  descendants  of  the  Dardanians,  the  Drivastes 
ur  a  number  of  robbers  in  Rascia,  and  the  Grouemirs  o> 
people  in  the  country  of  beautiful  women.  The  land  on  the 
east  and  north  of  Zadrina,  between  the  Boyana  apd  thie 
Zem  which  falls  into  the  lake  ScutaH,  is  peopled  by  the 
Pontati  and  the  Choti,  wlio  are  divided  into  the  tribes  of  ^ 
the  Mogoals,  Castrati,  Bagous  and  Siwans  or  Soans.  .T^^e 
Pascoliy  whom  the  Turks  call  KHbans  or  shepherds,  inhabit 
tlie  country  on  the  west,  and  the  Scodrans  possess  the  land 
between  the  Moraca  and  the  Tara;  these  two  rivei*s,  it  h^a 
been  asserted,'  uniti^  at  timi  and  form  the  Zem.  The  Patir 
nani  arc  the  neighbours  of  the  Colascinians  or  fierce  moun- 
taineers, whose  bands  have  often  desolated  Berzgovina  and 
Bosnia;  their  country  extends  perhaps  ft*om  the  mountains 
of  Ibali  to  the  sources  of  the  White  Brino.  The  districts 
between  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Zenta  and  tlie  west- 
em  feeders  of  the  Drino '  are  peopled  by  the  ClemenH,  a 
catholic  tribe  whose  bishop^t*esides  at  Saba  or  Sarda ;  the 
position  of  these  places  is  almost '  unknown ;  many  more 
villages  arc  marked  in  the  map  ofUpper  Albania,  publish^ 
ed  at  Home  in  the  year  1692  by  the  college  de  PropagandA 
fide,  than  in  any  other  of  later  date.  The  courses  of  the 
Moraca  and  the  Zem  are  so  imperfectly  known  that  it  $^ 
impossible  to  say  which  is  the  principal  river.  No  geogra^ 
phcrhas  deti^rmined  the  extent  ot  JimaoiMUt,  a  country 

•  Poaqaevina,  If.  Sit  t  Ort^iut,  the  woid  Vftralfi.^ 
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BOOK    that  borders  pn  BmcU«  Macedonia  and  BosniSi  «Bd  is 
xcix.   peopled  b;.  Servian  and  Albanian  savages. 

'  The  Albanians  ipi^ht  become  formidable  to  the  Ottoman 

of  the""  empire;  their  hireling  sword  is  at  present  its  chief  support; 

Aibamans.  the  rugged  and  mountainous  nature  of  their  country  tends 
to  confirm  them  in  tlieir  warlike  habits.  **  Every  man 
born  in  Albania/'  says  Pouqueville,  **  may  be  distinguished 
•by  his  physiognomy^  temperament  and  character  from  the 
Grreeks  and  tlie  Turks/'  Strong,  active  and  patient  of 
fatigue,  they  .were  the  soldiers  of  Pyrrhus,  Scander-Beg 
and  Ali-Pacha.  The  Albanian  troops  endure  the  utmost 
Vigours  of  winter;  while  day-light  lastsi  they  are  employed 
in  their  camp  in  wrestling  or  other  warlike  exercises; 
their  temperance  and  sobriety  are  so  great  that  a  verj 
small  ration  of  bread,  wheat  or  maize,  black  olives  or  salted 
pilchards  is  sufficient  for  them ;  the  happiness  of  the  Turk 
^consists  in  indolence,  that  of  the  Albanian  in  action;  bat 
the  latter  is  not  excited  by  glory  or  patriotism  ;  unless  he 
be,  bribed,  he  seldom  leaves  his  rugged  mountains.*'  Their 
leaders  are  as  much  venerated  as  ever  were  Highland 
chieftains  by  their  clans ;  and  the  services  of  these  mercena' 
ry  captains  and  their  numerous  dependents,,  may  be  pu^ 
chased  by  any  government. 

The  women  In  the  sane  country  are  6ti*ong  and  healthy; 
their  temperate  and  frugal  diet  secures  them  agaiust  many 
diseases ;  they  are  not  so  early  marriageable  as  the  women 
in  southern  Greece,  they  retain  their  looks  longer,  a<id  give 
birth  to  children  at  a  liiore  advanced  age. 

RcU^on.  Although  the  most  of  the  Albanians  profess  Mahoffl^ 
tanism,  many  of  them  are  not  very  scrupulous  about  its 
precepts;  few  have  more  than  one  wife,  and  the  contrary 
custom  observecl  by  some  wealthy  chieftains,  is  more  a 
matter  of  fashion  than  of  conscience.  Although  ignorant 
of  the  sciences,  they  know  how  to  cut  canals  and  bring 
water  into  their  towns;  unprovided  with  ipat^ematical  in- 
^  Btruments,  they  caii  measure  heights  and  distances  with  as 
much  accuracy  as  a  geometer;  Maltpoiet-AU  and  AK- 
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Tep^lenli  have  abown  wjbtt  the  fenias  of  the  Albanims    book 
could  effect  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism ;  the  de-    kc^^c. 
voted  and  heroic  fidelity  of  Mustapha  Bairactar  to  the  cm-  ' 
peror  Selim  is  a  proof  that  the  Albanian  character  is  not 
incompatible  with  exalted  virtue. 

The  Albanians  are  probably  a  tribe  of  the  ancient  Illy- 
risos,  that  migrated  from  tlie  inland  and  mountainous 
countries,  and  became  known  when  the  weakness  of  the 
Boman  empire  compelled  the  mountaineers  and  shepherds 
to  trust  to  their  own  strength  for  the  defence  of  tlieir  pos- 
sessions ;  hut  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  a  primitive  tribe 
or  one  which  remained  unmixed  during  two'thousand  yeam, 
ej(i«ts  in  a  country  like  European  Turkey,  peopled  by  di€-  / 
feront  nations  ;tliat  are  confounded  with  ei^ch  other»  ^>  ^ 

It  has  been  shown  from  the  language  of  the  AICanlaBS,  Origin  of 
tliat  they  have  ifihabited  Europe  as  long  as  the  Greeks  and  l||f.,^he^f  * 
Celts,  with  whom  they  appear  to  have  been  connected ;  it  is  language, 
not.uolikely  that  the  Illyrians^  whose  language  resembles 
the  one  spoken  by  the  primitive  tribes  of  the  FdaaghU  J^or* 
^ftt^  Oraiki  and  Makedone99  inhabited  before  the  time  of 
history,  the  Albanian  mountains  that  were  governed  by 
hereditary  chiefs^  and  ai[ttHit(ed  near  aomp  tribes  of  that  race 
whic^  has  been  since  ci^Ued  Slavonic.  The  Illyrians  seat 
numerons  colonies  into  Italy,  but  at  the  period  of  the  great 
Celtic  invasion  into  Greece  and  Asia,  some  Illyrtan^ 
among  others  the  Albani,  were  subdued  by  warlike  Celts 
and  Germans  in  the  same  manner,  and  much  about  the 
same  time  that  the  qonquest  of  Galatia  was  effected.  The 
Roman9  and  Italians  who  made  themselves  masters  of  lUj- 
ria  in  a  later  age,  were  incorporated  with  the  inhabitants  of 
towns,  and  from,  that  period  the  pastoral  tribes  \yei*e  distin*: 
guished  by  the  Celtic  name  of  Albani  $  their  language  was 
partly  retained,  but  increased  nnd  corrupted  by  tlie  addi- 
tion of  words  and  phrases  in  the  vulgar  Italian  or  Bamana 
rustica  and  military  jargon  of  the  legions.  These  changes, 
and  the  fact  that,  in  ancient  times,  the  JBofian,  the  Pdas- 
gian  and  perhaps  the  lUyrian  had  some  affinity  with  tho 
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B06K  Italian*  enable  us  tb  explain  how  the  Albaniant  the  Daoo- 
xoTx.  Latin,  or  modern  WalFachian,  originally  formed  from  Da- 
cian  langaages  now  unlcnown,  were  connected  with  the 
rustic  and  military  dialects  of  the  Romans ;  but  the  one  and 
the  other  were  again  altered  in  the  tenth  century,  when 
numerous  hordes  of  Carpathian  Slavonians^  commanded 
chieSy  by  princes  of  the  Gothic  race^  repeopled  the  south  of 
niyria. 

It  is  thus  that  a' new  system  may  be  established,  of  which 
Leibnitz*  and  Palmier  de  Grentesmenilf  were  not  ignorant; 
it  was  in  some  degree  elucidated  by  Masci^  and  Thun- 
mann,$  but  involved  in  numerous  difficulties  by  Dolci  and 
Sestrencewitz*!!  Had.it  been  connected  with  the  researches 
of  orientalistsi  much  additional  light  might  have  been 
thrown  on  the  history  and  ancient  geography  of  Greece, 
Italy  and  Asia  Minor.  As  the  Albanian  language  Is  the 
living  monument  on  which  the  whole  depends,  we'  shall 
examine  it  more  fully ;  if  we  enter  into  a  digression,  it  can- 
not be  Considered  out  of  place  in  a  (geographical  work. 
Albanian  It  is  admitted,  nay  it  has  been  partly  proved  by  philo- 
language.  logists,  that  a  number  of  languages  Bjiolcen  in  dISbrent 
countries,  which  extend  frotad  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to 
the  shores  of  Iceland^  bear  some  resemblance  to  each  other. 
If  that  fact  be  kept  ih' view^  thb  mixed  naturii^  of  the  Al- 
banran  language  cannot  be  thought  a  local  arid  particular 
phenomenon,  as  it  was  considered  in  the  time  of  Leibnitz, 
but  it  may  M  accounted  for  by  the  analogy  that  pervades 
all  the  Indo^€k)thic  tongues.  TIius'  the  word  gneti  sig- 
nifies a  man' in  Albanian,  and' corresponds  with  aner  in 
Greek,  nar  in  Persian,  Sanscrit  and  Zend,  and  with  nerts 
a  strong  man,  neriennCf  virile 'sti^ngth  in  the  Sabine  or 

.  .  i  ' 

*  Leibnitz.  CoilVct.  VT,  p.  3,  p.- Ills.  Annal.  dm  Voyages,  III.  157, 

t  P.rieGreiHasmeiulfjGnDcia  Aiiriqua,  {v  313v  i^. 

}  MusQi,  Eflsai  6ur  les  Albanait.  Aiin^lesdts  Voyafe%UI»  145* 

4  Thanmapn,  UnU^rauchungcn  uber  die  <BfttUche  voeUer.  , 

II  Dolci,  ^e  prfB»tantia  Lin^uie  lUyricK,  SfstTeacejii'it.K,  RuchcrcKca  aui  ie« 
Slaver,  &c.  •  •  •       .    - 
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aodoat  Italian  dialecft  |  anptker  foipiarkfibte  iyataDOe  amy 
be  adducedf  »iarm  is  the  Albaaian  word  for.  boat»  {^^rtui  ^ois.- 
the  Armeaianf  thermos  the  loBtan,  tAonnot.  the  loliaiif  ' ' 
garm  the  Persian,  and  warm  the  German*  Th^ae  exam-' 
plea  show  that  the  words  are  8iniUar»  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
termined  that  any  one  of  them  is  derived  from  any  otb^.$ 
in  the.  same  inanner  r ^,  a,  kiqg  in.  Albanian»  is  not  unlike 
rex  in  Latin,  rix  in  Celtic,  .rijfifiipi  Islandic,  ra^  in 
Sansccit^  .and,  otliqi?  tyn^uymjis, :  the  pHoMtives  of  wUeb 
it  is  impoaaible  to  iaacertiip^  the  i^apie.  reoMrk  is-ap^ 
plicaUe  to  the  gr^pimar  of  th§  Albanian  language }  if  it 
be  in  many  respects  like  those  of  thi^  Greek  and  .Latin,  it 
is  a  proof  of  its  relation  or  connexion  with  tiu}se  tongueSr 
not  of  its  derivation  from  thepi  |  it  is  certain  that  there . 
must  have  been  grammatical  systems  in  Phrygia,  Thrace 
and  Illyria  at  the  same  time  or  even  at  an  earlier  age  than, 
in  Greece.  .  Illyria  as  well  as  Beotia  nay  claim  the  invea*' 
tions  of  Cadmus. 

Some  Sanscrit  words  of  a  geographjlcal  natnre^  must  be  Santcrit 
remarked  by  every  one  who  studies  the  Albanian.  MaUf^ui^iM,' 
a  mountain,  (hence  maina  in  Thessaly  and  the  Peloponne- 
sus,) and  gaur,  a  rock  or  hill,  are  common  terms  in  Albania ; 
Candahar  and  Candavia  have  the  same  signific^ition ;  these 
instances  are  by  no  means  exceptions  to  the  rule,  witii. 
equal  proba5ility  we  may  derive  from  the  Sanscrit  and 
much  more  readily  than  from  the  Greek,  the  words  Hemus, 
Pindus,  (Bindhla  or  Yindia,)  Parnassus,  (Paranischa)  and 
Kynthos  f*  it  follows  from  these  and  other  examples  of  the 
same  kind,  that  a  connexioi)  subsists  between  all  the 
Japhethic  languages,  of  which  tlie  high  districts  in  Armenia 
might  have  been  the  common  centre* 

As  to  the  character  of  the  Albanian,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  more  than  a  third  of  its  primitives  are  Greek  roota 

*  Kynthos  in  the  island  of  Diloj,  Zakynthos,  the  island  of,  Arakyntboi  i« 
Attica,  Anakynthos  in  Acarnania,  Berekynthos  in  Crete,  ^dem  in  Pbrygia, 
from  Kymha,  a  sacred  hill-. 
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red«C4Nl  to  their  primiliTe^  bafbaroufi  and '  monosjilEbic 
xeu.  (brm;  it  is  eqnallf  true  that  the  Grecit  words  in  the  AI- 
'""~"^*"  banian  are  most  closely  allied  to  those  in  the '  JEoItc  dia- 
lect, which  does  not  differ'  radically  from  the  ruder  and 
older  language  of  the  Pelasghi,*  that  was  miaeed  with  the 
ancient  Mscedoniant  Thessalian  and  Beotian  ;  thus  tiie 
Albanian  might  have  been  partly  the  same  as  an  ancient 
semi-Greek  dialect  that  was  spoken  before  the  time  of 
Homer  ;  the  other  third  of  the  roots  appears  to  be  common 
to  tiie  Latin,  Sabine,  Italo-Celtic,  German  and  Slavonic 
or  to  the  languages  that  wore  spoken  in  the  central  and 
western  regions  of  Europe.  But  no- reason  has  yet  been 
alleged,  which  could  enable  us  to  determine  whother  all 
its  relations  with  these  languages  of  ancient  date,  ex- 
isted at  tlie  epoch  when  most  of  the  European  ftimilies  in- 
habited the  high  countries  in  the  peninsula  of*  Hemos  and 
Pindus,  or  whether  they  are  later  modifications  resulting 
from  different  causes,  among  otiiers,  from  the  changes  in- 
troduced by  the  Roman  military  colonies.  The  remaining 
roots  have  not  been  traded  to  their  source ;  but  from  the 
analogy  of  geograpliical  names,  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
not  widely  different  from  others  in  the  ancient  languages 
of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor.  We  shall  subjoin  the  proofs 
of  these  assertions,  from  which  i\  may  be  inferred  that  the 
Albanian  language  is  not  only  one  of  high  antiquity,  but 
serves  to  illustrate  others  of  Felasgo-Hellenic  prigin. 
Connexion  The  Jfiolic  roots  may  be  shown  by  the  application  of 
the  AibanU  the  Uigamma,  the  metathesis  of  the  letter  R,  or  by  other 
Mohln.  **'***'5positions  peculiar  to  the  JBolic  dialect  Thus  tho 
Greek  word  tragntif  to  eat,  becomes  in  the  JEolic  form  of 
the  infinitive,  tragetif  and  by  the  metathesis  of  the  R,  tor- 
gen;  hence  the  Albanian  term  darkenif  to  eat  Thejpronoun 
I  is 'expressed  in  the  Albatlian  by  oun  and  oune,  which  are 
tlie  same  as  the  ion  and  ionga  of  the  Beotians,  and  the 
^gM  of  the  ^olians.  The  head  or  bale  in  Albanian  cor- 
responds with  the  bala  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  phala 

•  See  Paulmi;ir  Ue  Grentesmenil,  Grecia  Antiqua,  p.  54,  55. 
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of  the  BeotiftDs^  which  are  both  iBolisms  that  were  used    book 
instead  of  MSephtda.    The  Albanian  name  for  SlaTonia  is    ^^^^ 
BchtrndOf  the  coantry  of  strangers,  from  stenos,  the  iBolic  -"-*— ^ 
fsrm  of  ocenos ;  the  iBolic  word  $kipho$i  a  sword,  may  ac- 
count for  Skipatart  an  Albanian  name,  of  which  the  meaning 
ban  not  been  explained.    The  digamma  appears  in  many 
words ;  thus  vraam,  to  kill  or  injure,  from  itiiaii ;  vd^  oil, 
from  daum;  verbuenif.io  bereave,  arhare  (Latin);  verm, 
line  weatfter,  from  ear  or  er,  the  spring ;  in  like  manner 
▼otoussa,  the  name  of  a  river,  the  ancient  Aous  or  Aious* 
The  Albanian  is  by  means  of  its  JEolic  character  connected  Namet  of 
with  the  Macedonian ;  Loos^  the  Macedonian  name  for  the  Mtcedou- 
month  of  August,  corresponds  with  the  Loonar  of  the  Alba^ 
nians ;  the  Srst  and  second  brit,  the  names  of  two  months 
in  Albanian,  recall  to  our  recollection  the  heritias  and  Ay- 
pirberiHos  in  the  Macedonian  calendar.    JEHotf,  a  word  used 
by  the  Macedonian  peasants,  is  analogous  to  the  Albanian 
lEirjoiicr,  foi'ooer  signifies  a  season.*    We  have  entered  on 
a  subject,  which  cannot  at  present  be  fully  treated }  no  vo- 
cabulary of  the  Albanian  language  exists ;  the  indigenous 
names  of  all  the  months  have  not  hitherto  been  collected. 

The  Pelasgic  character  has  been  evinced  by  a  curious  ConiMzion 
and  important  fact,  the  names  of  several  Greek  divinities,  j^j^s^ic. 
according  to  Herodotus,  are  derived  from  the  Pelasgic. 
Thus  in  the  Albanian  language,  deet  signifies  the  sea,  hence 
probably  Tethys  the  g^dess  of  tbe  ocean ;  du  the  earth, 
hence  Deo  and  Demeter,  surnames  of  Ceres;  hiri^  the  air, 
Htr6f  Juno ;  dieli  the  sun,  Delios,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  the 
god  of  tbe  sun ;  vranie,  a  cloud,  uranoSf  the  heavens*  He- 
rodotus mentions  Juno  only  among  these  divinities ;  but  it 
is  enough  to  show  that  the  most  ancient  Greek  words  have 
been  preserved  in  tbe  Albanian  language ;  besides,  Hero- 
dotus, from  his  dwn  confession,  was  ignorant  of  the  Pelas- 
gic; having  said  that  the  Pelasghi  were  of  a  different  origin 
from  the  Greeks,  he  tells  us  in  another  part  of  his  work 

*  See  Usserius,  de  Maced.  et  anno  solari. 
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■^M>K  that  they  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Athenians,  Arcadians, 
xcix*  nnj  Thessalonians ;  it  may  therefore  be  reasonably  belie?- 
~~"~"^  ed  that  the  hbtorian  has  accommodated  the  mythology  of 
the  Pelasghi  to  that  of  the  Egyptians  and  Lybians.  The 
Pelasghi  were  supposed  in  ancient  times  to  have  been  the 
first  who  mled  over  GreecCf  they  inhabited  Pindus  at  a  verj 
early  period,  the  Pelasgic  Dodona  was  the  centre  of  their 
worship,  and  their  descendants  were  the  people  who  styled 
Names  of  themselvos  AitodUones  or  Jibarigines.  It  is  not  wonderful 
lasghL  that  an  old^  rude,  and  monosyliabical  dialects  although  of 
semi-Greek  origin,  appeared  unintelligible  to  an  loniui 
like  Herodotus ;  the  very  name  of  the  Pelasghi,  as  well  as 
those  of  Pella,  Pellen^  Pelion,  Peligni  and  twenty  others  of 
places  and  people,  may  explain  the  old  Macedonian  and 
Thessalonian  word  pels,  a  rock  or  stone.*'  Jt  is  vain  to 
regard  the  hypotheses  of  different  writers,  or  to  make  the 
Pelasghi  come  from  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  the  summits  of 
Caucasus,  or  the  tower  of  Babel ;  they  were  in  reality  the 
ancestors  of  the  Greeks,  the  people  of  the  old  rock,  the 
stone  builders ;  their  worship  was  wholly  European,  and 
founded  on  the  belief  of  a  supreme  being  and  inherent  pow- 
ers in  nature. 

The  names  which  geography,  and  particularly  physical 
geography  have  consecrated,  may  be  considered  the  most 
important  documents  of  primitive  history,  or  of  history  an- 
terior to  chronology.  Men,  long  before  they  thought  of 
computing  years,  or  arranging  events  according  to  the  or- 
der of  their  dates,  designated  by  local  denominations,  taken 
from  the  dialects  in  which  they  spoke,  all  the  objects  that 
surrounded  them ;  the  mountains  that  bounded  their  hori- 
zon, the  rivers  in  which  their  thirst  was  quenched,  the  vil- 
lage that  gave  them  birth,  and  the  family  or  tribe  to  which 
they  belonged ;  had  that  geographical  nomenclature  been 
preserved  pure  and  entire,  a  map  of  the  world  might  have 

*  SturiT,  dc  I.ingtn  MacHonin.     Ty.rti05,  Chiliad.  II.  c.  XVII. 
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been  obtained^  more  Tmluable  far  than  all  the  aniveraal    book 
histories.  *oix. 

It  is  best»  in  order  to  discover  the  Hellenic  structure  of  the 
Albanian  langoage^  to  compare  words  that  are  not  of  common  wUb  th« 
occurrence,  or  such  as  are  used  in  dialects  little  known  |  thus  Hellenic 
groua  a  woman,  corresponds  with  Gfroio,  a  Grecian  woman ; 
kourmf  the  body,  with  kormos,  a  throne  or  trunlc  of  a  tree ) 
kbundCf  the  nose,  with  chondros  cartilage ;  darOf  the  hand, 
with  dorcUf  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  xiocOf  a  nipple,  with  tiihef 
a  nurse ;  gramtf  the  fist,  with  gronthos  ;  camfte,  the  foot,  with 
hampi^  flexion  ^ngrane^  to  nourish  with  graien  ifiadiOf  a  flamo 
with  phlox;  knipa,  salt,  with  kruos  crystal;  stiBpeU  a  house, 
with  gtephoSf  a  roof  or  covering ;  brechdr,  hail,  with  bri^ 
dubh  to  wet,  and  with  eiTf  a  tempest  or  tliunder  $  to«rte,pru* 
dent,  with  ioUs  prudence,  (Homer) ;  irit  young,  with  ear  or 
or,  tiie  spring ;  kaiioup  I  remember,  with  kothtSo,  1  think  | 
vcf  an  egg,  with  oveoa,  a  word  used  in  the  Cretan  dialect  { 
e&ato  poverty  with  chatdn  to  want  j  skepetimf  thundern  with 
dceptOf  I  fall  with  force;  pharcp  a  division  or  tribe,  with 
pkaroMf  tlie  pars  of  the  Latins ;  prinkf  a  father  or  chief, 
with  prin  before  fprimuijf  frike^  fear,  with  p&rio;,  trem- 
bling ;  ha$taktSf  a  Beotian  term  for  a  farm,  with  hoMtintf 
a  rural  domain  in  Albanian.  We  have  cited  such  ex- 
amples as  are  not  very  obvious,  the  relation  between  them 
is  not  at  first  discovered ;  but  a  great  number  of  analogies 
more  evident  and  more  easily  traced,  must  strike  those  who 
study  the  language.  Many  Albanian  and  Greek  words 
differ  only  in  their  grammatical  forms,  thus  piitn  and  pidih 
to  drink,  pownoutm  and  pondn^  to  labour,  xieim  and  xmn^ 
to  boil;  ttfem,  to  anoint,  loam  to  wash,  and  loudnio  bathe; 
ptliMm  to  ask,  and  pythesthai;  prim  and  proienaif  to  go 
before ;  the  pi*epo8itions,  nde,  within,  fendOfJ  paa^  without, 
and  apo  from,  me  and  meto,  with  ;  the  adverbs  mo  and  mc 
not ;  and  other  instances  too  nuniei*ous  to  be  adduced. 

It  is  observable  that  some  Albanian  terms  are  Hel« 
lenic  compounds,  although  there  are  no  single  words 
corresponding  with  them  in  the  Greek.  Pafiom,  the 
Albanian  term  for  anarchy,  is  formed  from  tlie  preposi-* 
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BOOK  tlon  pOf  which  is  aot  diiTflreiit  from  the  Greek  ofo^  vid 
^^'^  nofiMM,  law ;  it  may  therefore  be  considered  the  aame^  as 
the  old  or  ohaolele  Greek:  term  ajMNiomta.  The  Greek 
word  hipfos^  a  horse,  was  probably  deriTed  from  the  Alba- 
nian rerby  Aijipune  to  mount  or  leap ;  the  names  of  nraun- 
tatns  and  people  in  primitire  Greece^  were  perhaps  of 
Albanian  origin. 
whh'^i^''  The  Albanian  words  derived  from  the  Latin  might 
uun.  *  have  been  introduced  at  diffekvnt  epochs ;  at  all  events 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  relation  between  these  two 
languages;  some  etjrmologists  observe  an  analogy  in  the 
JSoliCy  the  Albanian  and  ancient  Latin ;  but  much  of 
the  resemblance  between  the  two  last  may  be  attribut- 
ed to  the  mixture  of  the  Celtic  with  the  Albanian  and 
old  Italian  dialects }  besides,  the  Roman  military  colonies 
must  have  disseminated  the  Bomofna  rtutica  in  lUyria  and 
Epirus.  If  the  history  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  other 
Italian  tribes  were  not  involved  in  obscurityt  more 
accurate  notions  might  be  formed  on  the  sobjectf  bot 
it  is  easy  to  adduce  several  instances,  by  which  it 
must  appear  that  the  Albanian  is  connected  with  the 
dialects  of  ancient  Italy.  Kidf  the  heavens,  eoclum; 
yUmrntf  a  river,  Jlumen;  mikf  a  friend,  amicus;  ^ 
a  companion  or  ally,  soctus;  lake,  a  marsh  orlalce,  lacui$ 
Jloehete,  hair,  Jlocciu ;  luftOf  war  or  struggle,  htda; 
piseh,  a  fish,  ptscts  ;  peeme  and  pomOf  fruits ;  remb,  a 
branch,  ramus  ;  /olste,  the  face,  fades  ;  morhi^m,  to  mar- 
ry, maritare  ;  turbutnif  to  trouble,  turhare  ;  ptdehuem,  to 
please,  placers  ;  desdrtiemf  to  desire,  desiderare ;  Jdam,  to 
cry,  CdiiamarJ;  vape,  moderately  warm,  vapidae;  spess 
thick,  spissus  ;  cundra  against,  conira ;  per  by  or  through, 
per.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  Latinisms  or  Italian- 
isms  in  the  Albanian  are  very  like  those  in  the  Walla- 
chian,  or  Daco-Romafi ;  that  circumstance  alone  may,  io 
some  mea8Ui*e,  show  how  long  the  Albanian  has  been 
connected  with  the  Latin.  The  word  mi  expresses 
the  comparative  in  the  Albanian,  and  is  analogous  to  the 
irregular  comparatives  minor  and  meliar  of  the  Latins. 
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8mm  die  term  for  the  snperlatiTey  (or  tccording  to  its  book 

pnmanciationf  $dumnUf)  appears  to  be  the  same  as  iwmmt,  xcix. 

To  ascertain  the  Celticisms  and  Germanisms  in  the  Al-  ' 


banian  is  by  no  means  an  unprofitable  task  ;  they  cannot  be  and '^cer^ 
attributed  to  accidental  causes*  for  these  words  form  part  of  mi^iisins. 
a  aomerotts  class  in  different  languages ;  thus  larth  in  Al- 
banian, lard  in  French  and  English  ;  lardum  in  Latin,  larp 
UX  in  Celtic,  and  lariXf  lome&s,  larch,  Uurke^  a  resinous 
tree  in  Latin,  German,  English  and  Danish,  indicate  a  re- 
semblance between  the  northern  and  western  tongues. 
A*i<,  a  king,  hrtUrU  a  kingdom,  hriif  a  horn,  barf  grass, 
bvf,  a  girdle,  drotf  dread  i  Mttwatf  to  diffuse  or  radiate, 
Md  UuMf  to  buy,  are  evidently  Cel  to-Gallic  words. 
X%df  flour,  ftucfc,  bread,  htthef  fever,  goistitf  a  feast,  chierrOf 
a  car;  candf  an  angle;  gindf  kind,  tim,  smoke,  fdimma  in 
Swedish)  Hm  a  shower,  unto,  night,  dera,  a  gate,  it/,  a 
star  in  the  dialect  of  Epirus ;  (iU,  fire  in  Danish,)  fttr, 
a  aon ;  haerUf  bairns ;  children  in  Danish  and  Scots,  aulkf 
a  wolf,  siouf  eyes,  ve,  an  oath,  and  many  others  are  almost 
literally  German  or  Gothic.  It  is  difficult  to  aecount  for 
these  facts  from  the  migrations  of  different  people,  but  they 
may  be  easily  explained,  if  we  admit  that  the  ancient  po- 
imlation  of  Hemus  was  made  up  of  Celtic,  Slavonic  and 
German  tribes,  as  well  as  Pelasgian,  Hellenic  and  Asiatic. 
We  now  come  to  the  third  division  of  the  Albanian  Ian- 
gaage,  which  consists  of  unknown  roots,  or  at  least  of  sucli 
as  have  not  hitherto  been  explained,  we  might  at  first  have 
been  apt  to  leave  the  examination  of  the  subject  to  orient- 
alists, and  to  suppose  that  these  words  were  exclusively  of 
Asiatic  origin,  because  they  are  apparently  foreign  to  every 
known  European  language.  But  as  we  have  occasionally 
been  able  to  account  for  some  of  these  roots,  and  to  con- 
nect them,  in  spite  of  their  irregularity,  with  the  Hellenic 
and  other  European  dialects,  we  were  led  to  conclude  that 
the  primitives  of  a  pure  and  indigenous  language,  like  the 
Albanian,  roust  have  been  at  one  time  common  to  the 
Tbraciani  Ulyrian,  Phrygian  and  Lydian,  and  that  the 
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BOOK    unknown  roots  are  not  the  least  valaable  part  of  each  or 
zcix.    j^ii  ii^ggQ  languages.    The  Albanian,  according  to  this  by- 


""""""^  pothesis,  might  become  as  useful,  in  a  historical  point  of 
Yiew,  as  the  language  of  Orpheus  or  Deucalion,  and  might 
enable  us  to  explain  the  meaning  attached  to  the  names 
of  many  ancient  people  and  places.  We  have  been  able 
in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  information  to  inter- 
pret some  of  these  words ;  thus,  it  is  likely  that  Mount 
Scardus  has  been  so  called  from  its  indented  peakSf  for 
scarra  and  card  signify  a  saw,  (nerraj.^  The  Scomius  is 
a  high  mountain,  ^«ciime  vudj;  the  passes  of  Succi  in 
Heraus  extend  across  small  hills,  (sukhe.)  The  Oea- 
grius,  or  Hebrus,  is  the  river  near  wild  woods,  the  Pontus 
abounds  in  marshes,  the  Dryn  is  shaded  with  forests. 
Yedi,  (Aous)  signifies  water,  and  the  Yoioussa,  a  never- 
failing  stream.  Mount  Bora  has  derived  its  name  from 
its  snows,  (bora  or  hdortfj  and  the  Bernus  probably  from 
perrunef  a  torrent;  Candavia  is  a  rugged  country,  and 
in  ancient  times  it  was  traversed  by  winding  or  angular 
roads,  {candatgn.)  But,  without  entering  into  more 
minute  details,  if  the  names  of  the  districts,  mountains, 
and  rivers  in  the  country  between  the  Achelous  on 
the  south.  Mount  Balle  on  the  north-west,  and  Scomius 
on  the  north  are  for  the  most  part  of  Albano-Illyrian 
origin,  it  may  be  allowed  that  the  study  of  the  Albanian 
is  connected  with  that  of  geography.  It  might  furnish  us, 
k>o,  with  some  interesting  ethnographical  indications,  and 
servo  to  explain  the  different  names  that  have  been  applied 
to  the  Albanians. 
Aibaniaof,  A  native  of  the  country  calls  himself  an  Aroen^ett  ac- 
^ipi  lira,  ^Q^jj^ig  ^^  Ibarth,  and  a  Skipitarf  according  to  Thun- 
mann.  The  last  name^  it  has  been  said,  is  derived  from 
skipf  wliich  denotes  the  language  ;  hence  8kipitarf  he  who 
speaks  Skipf  and  Skiperif  the  country  in  which  Skip  is 

*  Diction,  Epirot,  Blanche,  (Ibarthe)  incorrectly  tilled  Biondi  by  Major 
Leakp.  See  vocabulary  in  Leakeys  Researches  in  Greece  and  those  by  Thun- 
maiin  and  Pouqueville.  MS.  glossary  in  the  library  of  the  king  of  France. 
MS.  Grammari— Idem. 
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spoken ;  but  no  signification  has  been  assigned  to  the  vord  book 
itself.  Ancient' geographers  describe  the  Albanians  as  a  xoix. 
mountainous  and  wandering  people,  early  historians  inform  ^^^^-* 
us  that  they  became  afterwards  a  warlike  nation,  hence  it 
may  be  thought  more  probable  that  Skipitar  means  an  arm- 
ed man,  or  onb  (provided  with  a  sword,  or  sMphos.  The 
word  Albanian,  though  long*^  forgotten,  is  perhaps  as  an- 
cient; the  mount  Albanus  of  Ptolemy  is  the  Albia  or  Albion 
of  Strabo ;  and  the  commentators  are  not  to  be  commended, 
who  effaced  the  Albani  and  Albanopolis  from  the  text  of 
Ptolemy ;  with  equal  justice,  all  the  Albas  and  Albani  in 
Italy,  Gaul  and  Spain  might  have  been  obliterated  from  the 
ancient  maps  of  these  countries.  Albhain  in  Gaelic,  and 
Alb  in  Germanic  signify  mountain  pasturage ;  from  such 
facts  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  name  of  the  Albani  is  in- 
digenous and  of  very  ancient  date ;  it  is  also  likely  that 
Arbenesce,  or  as  it  is  written  by  the  Byzantine  historians, 
ArvanitsB,  is  a  corruption  of  Albanitse*  The  Turkish  term 
Arnaut  is  perhaps  derived  from  the  Slavo-Ulyrian  arvaniot 
war  or  combat;  if  that  be  the  case,  Arnaut  is  a  literal 
translation  of  Skipitar  or  Schypetan 

The  names  of  the  Ulyrian  tribes  appear  to  bo  of  Albanian 
origin,  the  Parthini  or  Parthyni  in  Illyria,  were  the  white 
or  fair  people,  (i  barthe,)  and  wholly  distinct  from  the 
Parthians;  the  Dassaret^s  were  isolated  tribes,  the  Dal- 
mates  or  Delmates,  signify  the  young.  There  is  a  mean- 
ing in  the  names  of  many  Albanian  towns  and  districts, 
the  port  Bled  or  Elet,  described  by  Scylax,  is  the  genitive 
of  Elea,  which  is  mentioned  by  other  writers.  If  so  many 
geographical  terms  can  be  explained  by  means  of  the  lan- 
guage still  spoken  in  ancient  Illyria,  why  should  its  origin 
be  sought  in  Caucasus  ?  It  may  bo  of  use  to  compare  these 
indications  with  others  obtained  from  the  ancient  Macedo- 
nian, and  it  may  bo  better  to  confine  our  inquiries  to  the 

*  ToUf  iur,  and  atar,  are  Albanian  terminations,  which  denote  a  professiou 
«r  trade  ;  and  tbey  correspond  with  the  arius  and  tor  of  the  Latins* 
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xcix.  beyond  the  Euphrates*  from  which  it  is  not  likely  much 

*"~~"^  information  can  be  gained  concerning  different  European 
states,  as  the  M»di»  Lydi,  Pelasghi»  Phryges  or  Yrighes. 

The  unknown  primitives  in  the  Albanian  are  perhaps 
ancient  Illyrian  words ;  and  if  that  opinion  be  correct,  the 
inquiry  may  bo  limited  to  the  countries  within  and  near  the 
boundaries  of  lUyria.  It  has  been  already  seen  that  sere* 
ral  Thracian  words  were  not  in  use  in  Illyria  and  Macedo- 
nia, among  others  Arta,  a  town,  and  para,  a  height  or  ele- 
rated  place ;  it  may  be  added  that  the  terminations  in  tuoi, 
UsMf  davOf  and  ava,  are  most  common  in  the  Thraco*Getan 
dialects ;  and  the  Illyrian,  if  it  did  not  form  a  separate 
class,  was  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Thracian.  It  is  not  easy 
to  account  for  the  introduction  of  Strymon,  a  Slavonic 
word,  and  the  name  of  a  river,  (S^r^umten,  in  Polish; 
Stroenif  BtroBmmen,  Straunij  &c.  in  Scandinavian;)  to  trace 
its  connexion  with  the  Albanian  is  like  an  attempt  to  disco- 
ver the  original  form  of  an  edifice  wholly  in  ruins.  The 
Dardano-Illyrians,  who,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition, 
were  the  ancestors  of  the  tribes  dispersed  in  Troa^i,  Epiros, 
and  Italy,*  might  have  been  of  Albanian  origin ;  Ilion  is 
an  Albanian  word,  which  signifies  a  high  place;  there  was 
not  only  a  small  town  in  Macedonia,  but  a  mountain  of  that 
name  in  Laconia ;  it  is  as  rash  to  reject  these  indications  as 
to  found  any  conclusion  on  them,  in  the  present  state  of  oar 
knowledge  or  ignorance;  much  greater  information  must 
be  obtained,  before  it  can  be  determined  whether  the  early 
population  of  Italy  were  descended  from  the  Ombrici  and 
Siculi  of  ancient  Illyria,  or  connected  with  the  Toskes  of 
modern  Albania. 

Aibftntan       xhe  Albanian  laneuaee  has  been  considered  in  its  rela- 

Graminar.  ^     ^ 

*  Homer,  Virgil,  Pliny,  Lycophron,  &c.  I  am  aware  that  the  learned  M. 
Niebuhr  considered  the  migration  of  JEncas  a  fable  ;  but  the  migrations  of  the 
Dardnni  nii;*ht  have  been  true,  independently  of  the  poetical  fictions  with 
which  thry  have  been  mixed. 
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tioD  to  geography;  somo  remftrks  may  be  made  on  its    book 
granmatical  structure,*  xoix. 

The  Albanian  has  some  resemblance  to  the  Latin,  the 
Greek  and  Slavonic ;  but  it  is  not  so  rich  as  the  two  first, 
and  its  constructions  are  less  varied  than  these  in  the  last ; 
it  abounds  in  auxiliary  words ;  thus  to  express  the  adjective 
idle,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  Tt  paa  pwUf  (literally  in  Greek 
iMtoi  apo  ponoUf)  those  without  occupation.  Its  compound 
substantives  are  of  two  forms ;  the  one  corresponds  with  the 
ama  or  tou  of  the  Latins ;  the  other  with  tlie  erei  or  eric  of 
the  Germans.  Thus,  from  Ittfto,  war,  is  derived,  lufteiarf 
a  warrior;  and  from  bretf  a  king,  brcteUrif  a  kingdom;  but 
the  most  of  the  compound  substantives  are  infinitives,  pre- 
ceded by  the  neuter  article;  tepfm,  signifies  a  drink,  and 
is  the  same  as  if  we  said  in  Italian,  il  beveref  or  in  Frenchy 
le  boire.  The  physical  terms  are  more  numerous  and  qiore 
varied  than  we  might  be  apt  to  conclude  from  perusing  the 
printed  treatises  on  the  subject ;  but  there  are  comparative-* 
ly  few  words  that  indicate  the  faculties  or  operations  of  the 
mind. 

The  article  is  generally  put  at  the  end  of  the  substantive; 
thus  grouif  woman,  graudaf  the  woman,  jtmr,  stone,  gowrif 
the  stone,  hard^  belly,  hardumt  the  belly;  but  the  same  rule 
is  not  applicable  to  the  adjective;  mtr,  signifies  good,  and 
i  iittr,  t  mtr,  it  mtr  are  the  same  word  with  the  masculine, 
feminine,  and  neuter  articles  prefixed  to  it.  The  declension 
of  the  pronouns  is  regular,  the  first  and  secfmd  persons  are 
in  some  respects  analogous  to  the  Latin.  There  are  ten 
conjagations,  but  that  number  may  be  reduced  to  eight; 
tliey  are  distinguished  by  the  infinitive ;  four  terminate  in 
urn,  eni)  ifii,  and  otim,  o^  in  the  same  manner  .as  the  four, 
present  tenses  in  the  Armenian ;  two  in  ant  and  ovsif,  and 
two  in  le  and  re.    The  most  of  the  present  tenses  end  in 

*  Oisarrasione  Grammaticale,  by  F.  M.  Lecce,  Rome  1716.  Leake,  Re- 
Marches  in  Greece.  Vater,  Tables  comparatives,  Ac.  1822.  Vellara,  Frag- 
mens.  MS* 
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BOOK    agUt  egUf  igUf  ami  ogn,  and  tlie  greater  number  of  preterites 
xcix.   jn  ^^^  ^^  {^n^  nQil  fyiy^    ii  {g  hq^  unlikely  titat  tlie  Alba- 

*"*'"'"*'  nian  verb  is  made  up  of  two  distinct  forroations,  introduced 
at  different  periods ;  the  first  or  earliest  ends  in  the  four 
vowelsi  Of  Cfif  0,  the  second  must  be  attributed  to  successive 
additions  or  innovations ;  to  distinguish  the  Pelasgo-^olic 
from  the  Tbracian  terminations  ts  the  great  difficulty  in  the 
study  of  tlie  language.  The  infinitive  is  always  preceded 
by  the  article  me,  when  the  sense  is  active,  and  by  meoUf 
when  tlie  sense  is  passive  or  reciprocal.  The  imperfect, 
perfect,  future,  conditional,  imperative  and  infinitive  are 
formed  by  inflections,  and  the  other  tenses  by  means  of  the 
auxiliary  verbs  to  kave^  and  to  be.  The  passive  is  formed 
by  the  verb  to  be  and  the  infinitive  of  the  active  voice,  which 
is  changed  into  a  supine  by  the  omission  of  the  article  mu 

The  Albanian  grammar  is  remarkable  for  its  originality; 
it  may  be  considered  a  monument  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
nation  for  which  it  was  framed ;  such  might  have  been  the 
grammatical  systems  of  Orpheus,  Linus  and  Cadmus. 
AibaBUn  The  Albanian  books  published  at  Rome  by  the  College 
alphabet,  j^  Propaganda  Jide,  are  printed  in  modern  Italic  charac- 
ters with  the  addition  of  four  other  letters;  the  Albanians 
themselves  make  use  of  the  modern  Greek  alphabet  and 
the  same  four  letters.  But  there  is,  if  we  may  so  term  it, 
an  ecclesiastical  alphabet,  which  consists  of  thirty  letters; 
and  many  of  tliem  are  not  unlike  the  Phenician,  Hebrew, 
Armenian  and  Syriac  characters ;  few  of  them  have  any 
resemblance  witli  tlie  Bulgarian  or  Mesogothic,  and  we 
look  in  vain  for  the  Pelasgic,  Etruscan  or  Runic  letters. 
The  ancient  Albanian  alphabet  might  have  been  alter- 
ed by  Christian  priests,  either  in  the  second  century 
when  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the  country,  or 
in  the  nintli  when  the  Albanian  church  wis  united 
with  that  of  Rome;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  alpha- 
bet, even  in  its  present  shape,  is  derived  from  another 
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mnch  more  ancient,  and  which  at  one  period  was  used  in    book 
lUyria,  Macedonia  and  Epirus.  xoix. 

The  national  Albanian  songs  are  illastrative  of  the  *'~'"~~~ 
manners  of  the  people;  it  might  be  worth  while  to  Iinow 
theiDy  although  they  are  for  tlie  most  part  written  after  the 
time  of  Scanderbeg*  An  examination  of  tlie  inscriptions 
which  in  all  lil^elihood  exist  in  Upper  Albania,  might  throw 
additional  light  on  the  history  and  languages  of  ancient 
nations. 

It  is  in  the  country  of  tlio  Mirdites,  or  in  the  town  of 
Scutari,  that  the  traveller  may  reasonably  expect  to  gain 
information  concerning  the  manners  and  barbarous  cus- 
toms which  the  Illyrians  have  transmitted  to  their  de- 
scendants the  Albanians.  The  divisions  by  cettas  and  c«^^*  ^^ 
pharos  were  mixed  with  feudal  customs  by  the  Christian 
Albanians,  who  migrated  into  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  but 
in  Albania  itself  these  institutions  ar^  more  connected  witli 
the  character  o&  a  democracy.  All  the  cettas  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Upper  and  Mean  Albania  join  in  punishing  murder, 
rape  and  adultery;  these  crimes  can  only  be  avenged  by 
(he  blood  of  the  guilty  ;  but  theft  is  not  a  capital  offence  ; 
he  who  steals  an  ox  may  escape  punishment  by  paying  a 
aum  of  money.  In  the  rural  assemblies  of  the  cettas  the 
members  often  deliberate  with  tlieir  swords  hi  their  hands; 
some  of  the  individuals  mark  their  skin  with  gunpowder, 
that  they  may  more  readily  know  the  cetta  to  which  they 
belong;  a  similar  practice  existed  among  their  ancestors, 
the  Illyrians.  The  sacrifice  of  a  young  woman,  a  wife  and  Supcrsti. 
a  mother,  is  recorded  in  the  national  songs.  Tlireo  bro- 
thers founded  the  town  of  Scutari,  and  intepred  thetr  sister 
alive  near  the  castle ;  the  rural  genii  had  assured  thcro,  if 
that  condition  were  fulfilled,  the  town  would  be  always 
abundantly  supplied  ^with  provisions.  The  victim  im- 
plored her  husband,  (and  he  too  was  licr  brother,)  that  she 
might  be  permitted  to  nurse  her  infant ;  Iter  milk  flowed 
miraculously  through  an  aperture  in  the  grave  ;  and  after- 
wards a  never-failing  fountain,  efficacious  in  the  cure  or  all 
diseases,  rose  from  her  ashes.    The  Scbypetar  converses 
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occasionally  with  the  Mires  or  good  goddesses,*  and  the 
mountaineer  in  the  interior  of  Upper  Albania  believes,  like 
the  Servian,  in  supernatural  prophetesses  or  Yjles  ff 
witches,  though  greatly  feared,  are  well  known  under  their 
ancient  Latin  and  perhaps  Thesaalian  name  of  shriga. 
Christian  and  Mahometan  women  in  Albania  attend  fu- 
neral processions,  and  make  the  air  resound  with  their 
inhuman  yells.  The  Albanian  hunters  and  shepherds 
have  many  traditions  concerning  wild  beasts,  the  habita- 
tions of  souls  banished  from  eternal  repose ;  but  it  is  pos- 
sible by  means  of  enchantments  and  anathemas  to  dislodge 
these  wretched  spirits  from  their  prison  house. 

The  fishermen  in  the  north  of  lake  Scodra  take  a  kind 
offish,  which  they  call  scoranxaf  in  the  following  manner : 
— a  species  of  crow  that  is  held  sacred,  arrives  in  great 
flocks  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  ; — the  fishermen  cast 
their  nets  in  the  rivers  and  lakes ; — ^the  Iman  or  Greek 
priest  pronounces  his  benediction  ; — ^the  crows,  it  is  said, 
remain  while  that  ceremony  lasts,  at  the  edge  of  the  water 
or  on  the  branches  of  trees  without  making  the  least 
noise.  The  consecrated  grain  is  afterwards  thrown  into 
the  stream,  it  floats  on  the  water,  and  attracts  many  fish  to 
the  surface  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  crows  dart  on  them 
with  hoarse-sounding  cries,  and  the  frightened  fish  are 
easily  caught  in  the  nets  ;  a  portion  of  the  draught  is  regu- 
larly set  apart  for  the  crows  and  priests  ;  and  these  animals 
seldom  fail  to  accompany  the  fishermen. 

The  district  of  Montenegro  or  the  Slavonic  Czerna-Groniy 

*  Theie  divinities  have  been  coniidered  the  Muftt  or  fates  of  the  ancient 
GreekSi  the  names  of  both  are  pronounced  in  the  same  manner.  Although  tlie 
Mires  worshipped  by  the  Athenians  and  the  inhabitants  of  Hellas  might  ha?e 
been  the  Motf^h  ^^  ^^*  ^^^  follow  that  they  were  the  same  with  the  IHjrian 
Mires.  Mir,  with  the  articles,  t,  e,  /e,  affixed  to  it,  is  the  Albanian  adjecttve  for 
bontu^  a,  urn,  and  corresponds  with  the  ancient  Greek  word  ifiufH  or  Ijuitfocf 
desirable. 

t  Vjle  is  of  the  same  class  as  Si-bylla,  or  according  to  the  Greek  pronuncia* 
tion,  si-vylla  ;  n  is  an  abbreviation  of  sto,  an  Eolic  word,  which  signifies  lAes  ; 
•i-bylle  is  then  a  divine  or  godlike  vyle.  Wj/U  or  gwjfU  is  a  Welsh  word  for  a 
spectre  or  sorceress.  Vala,  of  which  the  genitive  is  wehtf  means,  in  Icelandicf 
a  supernatural  being  with  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
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the  Tarkish  Kani-Tag  or  fho  Albanian  Mal-Isiy  is  about  book 
150  square  leagues  or  1350  square  miles  in  superficies ;  it  xciz* 
is  inh^ited  by  a  robust^  warlike  and  turbulent  population  ' 

of  58,7^  individuals  $  but  in  that  number  are  included  the  ^ 
inhabitants  of  five  Servian-Greek  villages,  or  13,600  souls, 
and  of  five  Albanian  catholic  villages,  or  6880  persons. 
These  villages  are  the  allies  of  the  Montenegrines ;  thus 
the  inhabitants  on  a  surface  of  96  square  leagues  or  864 
square  miles  in  that  district,  are  not  more  than  38,252. 
The  territory  is  divided  into  four  najast*  and  governed  by 
a  sovereign  council ;  the  members  are  the  captains  or  sar^ 
iar$  of  each  naja,  the  knex  or  chiefs  of  every  village,  and 
those  among  the  aged,  who  are  most  revered  by  the  com- 
munity. The  assembly  meets  in  the  burgh  of  Cettina; 
the  rladika  or  president  does  not  possess  much  power,  and 
is  often  restrained  in  the  exercise  of  his  just  rights  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  resides  at  the  fortified  convent 
of  Stagnovich  in  the  country  that  once  belonged  to  the 
Venetians,  and  is  at  present  attached  to  the  Austrian  em- 
pircf  All  the  men  in  the  district,  from  the  bishop  to  thc^ 
shepherd,  are  soldiers,  and  all  of  them  are  provided  with 
fire-arms.  The  ambitious  Mahmoud-Pacha  was  slain  by 
Montenegrine  troops,  who  have  often  defeated  the.  Otto- 
man satraps  of  Scutari.  The  present  bishop  observing 
Austria  and  France  divide  the  spoils  of  Venice,  made  him- 
self master  of  the  town  and  harbour  of  Budua,  but  being 
unable  to  contend  against  these  powers,  he  relinquished 
his  conquest  The  Montenegrines  are  vindictive,  jealous, 
and  barbarous  ;  but  they  are  hospitable  ;  their  in- 
tercourse with  one  another  is  frequent,  for  they  are 
all  engaged  in  the  same  profession  ;  patriotism  is  not 
unknown  amongst  them  ;  they  believe  in  communica- Notiont. 
tions  with  a  world  of  spirits,  and  hold  converse  with  the 
shades   of  their   ancestors    who  wander  in    the   clouds. 

*  UelVtOy  Montenegrio,  Anoalei  det  Voyages,  t.  II.  p.  381.    Adrien  Dupr^, 
lur  le  Montenegro,  ibid.  t.  XV.  p.  119. 

t  Notice  sur  le  Montenegro,  dans  les  Annales  des  Voya|;es,  t.  IV.  p.  220. 
Viala,  Voyage  dans  le  Montenegro. 
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The  people  are  Slavoniaos  by  birth,  they  spe^  a  Senrum 
dialect*  and  forin»  to  the  great  regret  of  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  a  part  of  the  Servian  and  Russian  cburcb. 
Tlieir  mountains  are  fertile  in  pasture*  and  in  many  places 
covered  with  flocks  which  are  exported  into  neighbouring 
countries ;  the  plains  do  not  yield  mucli  corn,  but  a  great 
quantity  of  wine.    The  allied  districts  on  the  north  <tf  tbe 
lake  Scutari  are  more  fruitful^  the  mountains  are  better 
wooded,  and  the  rivers  better  stored  with  fish  ;  the  ioba- 
bitants  are  not  so  dispersed  as  the  Montenegrines ;  the 
former  live  near  one  another,  the  others  reside  on  their 
farms  or  domains.    The  free  country  which  we  have  d^ 
scribed  is  of  small  extent,  but  it  and  Servia  may  perbaps 
accelerate  the  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  the  west 
Some  remarks  have  been  already  made  on  the  physical 
geograpliy  of  Dalmatia,  which  is  divided  into  two  parte ; 
the  inland  is  possessed  by  the  Ottomans,  the  maritime  bf 
the  Austrians ;  an  account  of  tbe  one  shall  be  given  in  oar 
description  of  Hungary ;  the  other  or  the  Turkish  territory 
has  successively  been  called  the  kingdom  of  Roma  and  tbe 
duchy  of  St  Saba,  hence  the  terms  hertxegovina,  a  ducbyi 
and  hersdc,  a  duke  have  been  introduced  into  geography. 
The  north-east  extremity,  where  the  Moraca  waters  its 
solitary  valley,  is  inaccessible  to  travellers;  but  Tribuoia  is 
built  in  a  calcareous  and  fertile  country  that  is  better 
known  ;  its  population  amounts  to  9000  souls  |  tbe  most  of 
the  inhabitants  were  at  one  time  Serbcs,  they  have  since 
become  Mahometans  ;  so  great  is  tbejr  fanaticism,  that  tbe 
Catholic  bishop  of  tbe  city   is  compelled  to    i*eside  at 
Ragusa.    There  are  no  outlets  for  the  rivers  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Trebigny  and  Popovo,  the  latter  is  fertile  io  oil) 
corn  and  wine*    The  Trebinitza,  after  having  received 
the  waters  of   the  Kliotch,  tlirows  itself  into  the  river 
of  Popovo,  or,   as  appears  to  us  more  likely,  it  is  then 
known    by  that    name,    and  directs    its  course   towards 
Narenta ;    obstructed  by    the  mountains,    it    loses   itself 
in  a    small   lake  or  golf ;     that    supposition,    howcveri 
is    at   variance   with    the   opinions    of    the    Ragusansi 
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who  maintain  tliat  the  Ombla  forms  a  subterranean  passage    book 
for  the  lake  of  Popovo.*    The  whole  of  the  water  is  not    xcix. 
discharged  into  ttie  galf,  the  fields  in  the  neighbourliood  —— 
are  inundated  during  tlie  winte;*  season  ;t  a  pestilential 
Tapour  rises  from  the  marshes  on  the  upper  banks  of  the 
Narenta ;  and  at  no  great  distance  fh)m  them  is  situated 
the  lomrishing  but  ill-rortified  town  of  Mostar;  which  Is 
peopled  bj  12,000  inhabitants;  its  trade  consists  in  arms, 
the  swords  of  Mostar  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  Damascos. 
The  place  has  derived  its  name  from  a  stone  bridge  of  a 
single  arch  fifty  yards  in  width,  it  was  built  on  the  rirer 
according  to  the  plan  of  a  joiner,  a  natiTe  of  the  town,  after 
the  Turkish  architects  had  given  it  up  in  despair4    The 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  Mostar  is  covered  with  orchards, 
olive  trees  and  vineyards*    The  town  of  Livnb  or  Hliono 
is  situated  in  the  high  districts,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  ram* 
part  and  a  ditch,  defended  by  three  castles,  and  commands 
the  most  important  entrance  into  Bosnia ;  kuUas  or  forts 
are  built  at  regular  distances  along  the  roads,  which  are 
tery  bad,$  independently  of  their  natural  disadvantages, 
they  are  in  many  places  strewed  with  trees  or  obstructed 
hy  mounds ;  carabines  are  fired  on  every  side  at  the  ap- 
proach of  strangers,  a  sort  of  salutation  with  which  they 
\vooId  willingly  dispense ;  the  Turco-Bosman  garrisons  are 
the  most  barbarous  troops  in  the  pay  of  the  Sultan. 

Bosnia  is  watered  by  a  great  many  rivers;  the  most  of  Bosnia  ana 
them  flow  towards  the  Save,  and  divide  the  country  into  acroatla.' 
number  of  narrow  vallies ;  the  land,  altliough  not  much  as- 
sisted by  art,  for  the  inhabitants  are  indolent  and  barbarous, 
produces  abundant  crops;  the  roost  fertile  districts  are 

*  The  Omble,  the  rival  of  the  Timavov,  ia  called  the  Arion  by  Pouqueville, 
bat  the  Arion  waa  probably  confounded  with  another  river  by  the  copyist  of 
Scylaz. 

t  Buachins,  t.  II.  p.  734. 

i  Hadgi-Khalfa,  Roumili,  p.  176.    Mast  is  a  Slavonic  word,  which  signifies 
a  bridge, 
t  Riedr*  mop. 
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BOOK   those  on  the  banks  of  the  Drinna^  the  Verbagna  and  Koro- 
zoix.   vitza ;  the  soil  in  Bosnia  Proper,  Croatia  and  Rascia  is  al* 

■""""—  most  everywhere  of  a  fine  quality ;  the  Tallies  and  the  sides 
of  the  hills  are  covered  with  a  thiciL  layer  of  vegetable 
nioaldf  the  land  is  lighter  on  the  summits  but  not  unfruit- 
ful.* Such  are  the  remarks  of  a  French  traveller,  but  they 
have  been  modified  by  a  German  author  who  frequently 
visited  the  country,  and  concluded  from  his  observations 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  Bosnia  is  better  adapted 

VegetaUe  for  the  rearing  of  cattle  than  the  culture  of  com.    Thyme^ 

t\oaM^'  ^^^^^rf  ^^^  other  aromatic  plants  cover  the  rocky  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains ;  cherries,  plums,  pears»  quinces, 
nuts  and  walnuts  grow  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country; 
apricots,  peaches,  6gs  and  almonds  are  the  productions  of 
the  southern  districts.  The  trees,  though  seldom  cut^  and 
never  grafted,  produce  fruit  of  a  good  quality ;  the  pears 
and  apples  in  particular  are  remarkable  for  their  size  and 
agreeable  taste.  The  grape  seldom  arrives  at  maturity  in 
the  mountainous  districts,  but  it  ripens  in  the  country  on 
the  banks  of  the  Drinna.  8Uvavit%a  or  a  strong  drink 
made  of  plums,  is  taken  by  Christians  and  Turks  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  wine;  and  all  the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  villages  are  planted  with  plum  trees.  Pekmes,  a  sweet 
juice  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  is  extracted  from  pears. 

The  vegetables  cultivated  in  the  gardens  are  cucumbers, 
gourds,  red  and  white  beetrave,  beans,  onions  and  melon- 
gena ;  cabbage  is  the  chief  article  of  food  during .  winter ; 

Corn.  it  is  kept  in  casks  in  a  state  of  fermentation.  The  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  corn  are  wheat,  maize  and  barley,  the  quan- 
tity produced  exceeds  greatly  what  is  necessary  for  the 
consumption  of  the  people,  and  the  surplus,  of  which  the 
value  amounts  nearly  to  dS.20,000,  is  sold  in  Dalmatia  and 
the  Austrian  8tates.f  Oats  are  cultivated  in  few  places 
throughout  Bosnia,  but  millet  is  a  very  common  crop  ; 
bread  is  made  of  it,  and  the  inhabitants  declare  that  it  may 

*  Chaunettc  Detfotc^  la  Botnie,  p.  10.  t  Daafon^  p.  1S8. 
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be  kept  longer  than  any  other  grain  ^  it  is  said  In  sop-    book 
port  of  their  opinion  that  during  a  great  famine  \irhich  hap-    xcix. 
pened  in  the  year  1791,  the  vizier  commanded  the  officers, 
in  the  fortresses  to  distribute  among  the  people,  the  pro- 
Tisions  set  apart  for  the  garrisons  ;  a  granary  full  of  millet 
was  discovered  in  the  strong  hold  of  Banialouka,  and,  al- 
tlioagh  it  had  been  there  forty-two  years,  it  still  retained  its 
freshness  and  nutritive  qualities. 

Bosnia  is,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  more  populous  than  Forests, 
tlie  other  provinces  in  European  Turkey,  but  it  might,  if 
its  cultivation  were  extended,  support  three  or  four  times 
the  number  of  its  present  inhabitants,  the  richest  vallies  or 
hills  are  only  cultivated,  the  rest  of  the  country  is  covered 
uith  lofty  forests.  The  oak,  the  ash,  the  poplar,  the 
maple,  the  hornbeam,  the  aspen  and  the  birch  grow  on 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  ;  the  summits  are  crowned  with 
larches*  firs  and  yews.  A  great  navy  might  be  built  of 
the  timber  in  the  forests  ;  the  late  emperor  of  the  French 
was  aware  of  the  advantages  that  might  be  ^deriv- 
ed from  them ;  by  his  directions,  tools  were  forged  in  the 
country,  and  workmen  were  employed  in  cutting  a  road  by 
which  the  French  legions  might  ])enetrate  into  Illyriai  and 
the  Bosnian  oaks  be  transported  to  the  harbours  on  the 
Adriatic*  The  rich  meadows  and  pastures  are  grazed  Anirotis. 
by  numerous  herds  of  oxen  ;  though  not  so  large  or 
80  well  shaped  as  those  in  Hungary,  they  are  probably  of 
the  same  race.  Wool  forms  an  important  article  of  ex- 
portation, the  Bosnians  are  not  indifferent  about  the  breed 
of  their  sheep,  which  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  Hun- 
garian- 
Teal  and  wild  ducks  frequent  the  lakes  and  the  banks  of 
rivers  ;  the  most  common  fresh  water  fish  are  trouts,  pikes, 
carps  and  eels. 

The  beaver  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  islands  on  the  Save, 
and  all  the  rivers  are  well  stored  with  crayfish.  The  ad- 
der is  perhaps  the  only  noxious  reptile  in  the  country. 

If  Bosnia  were  well  governed,  its  mines  might  become  a  Mines  and 
Source  of  wealth}  it  was  probably  at  Slatnitza,  a  place  on  i"^"*'^* 
TOT*  Ti.  tr 
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tiie  road  to  Scopia»  and  8ix  miles  from  Traunick,  that  the 
xeis*    Romans  worked  their  famous  gold  mines  ;  the  excavations 

■*""*"""  still  remain  ;  but  fio  great  is  the  superstition  of  the  inhabit* 
ants  that  they  never  approach  them.  There  are*  accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  which  in  all  probability  is  correct*  gold 
mines  on  several  mountains  near  Zvornick  and  Yarech, 
particles  of  native  gold  are  rolled  down  the  Bosna,  the  Ver* 
batchf  the  Drina  and  the  Latchva ;  but  the  Turks  seldom 
suffer  any  to  be  collected;  it  is  alleged  as  the  motive  of 
their  conduct*  that  they  do  not  wish  to  excite  the  avi- 
dity of  the  Christians.  Many  silver  mines  were  worked  in 
the  time  of  the  catholic  kings  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Turks»  but  all  of  them  have  been  long  since  neglected. 
The  richest  are  situated  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Rama  or 
PrezoSf  Foinitca  and  other  towns  or  villages,  which  on  ac- 
count of  their  productions  are  called  Srebemot  Snbemik  and 
SrebemitMU  An  ore  containing  quicksilver  is  found  near 
the  convent  of  Kressevo ;  but  tlio  iron  mines  are  the  most 
valuable  of  any  in  Bosnia,  they  have  contributed  most  to 
the  resources  of  the  country,  they  are  the  principal  chan- 
nel to  which  national  industry  is  directed ;  two  thousand 
men,  a  third  part  of  whom  are  Christians,  are  constantly 
employed  in  these  mines,  which  cont'^in  besides  iron*  arsenic 
and  orpiment.  A  lead  mine  was  discovered  near'Olovo 
between  Kladain  and  Yarech. 

Mu  Although  salt  is  imported  into  Bosnia,  it  may  be  obtain- 

ed in  several  districts  ;  there  are  at  least  seventy  or  eighty 
salt  pits  in  the  valley  at  Touzla-Yelika,  their  diameter  for 
the  most  part  is  about  six  feet,  and  water  is  generally  found 
at  the  depth  of  four  or  five.  The  water  is  boiled  in  largo 
caldrons  until  it  passes  off  in  vapour,  and  the  sediment 
left  is  white  salt  of  the  best  kind,  a  small  quantity  only  is 
collected,  and  from  its  high  price  the  use  of  it  is  exclusively 
confined  to  the  rich ;  forty  or  fifty  pits  of  the  same  sort  have 
been  dug  in  another  valley  about  eight  miles  from  the  for- 
mer; the  mines  of  rocksalt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tartchin 
night  be  profitably  worked^  but  no  labour  has  as  yet  beem 
beotowed  on  them« 
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The  tlimni/t  of  Bosnia  is  variable  and  modiited  bjr  the 
difference  in  the  heiglit  of  different  districts ;  the  winters  ^c<^ 
are  mild  on  the  fruitful  plains  near  tlie  banks  of  the  Drina ; 
the  cold  is  severe  in  Croatia  and  the  nipuntainous  country  ;  *'"*  ** 
the  land  in  that  part  of  Bosnia  is  during  six  months  in 
the  year  covered  with  snow  to  the  depth  of  several  feet; 
the  centigrade  thermometer  has  been  frequently  observed 
between  twelve  and  eighteen  degrees  below  zero.*  The 
heat  of  summer  is  seldom  oppressive,  but  in  that  season 
the  northern  districts  are  warmer  than  the  southern.  The 
forests  on  the  mountains  collect  the  clouds,  and  the  wea- 
ther is  often  tempestuous  between  the  beginning  of  Jane 
and  the  19th  of  August,  but  the  great  rains  during  these 
months  fertilize  tlie  ground  ;  the  spring  begins  in  the 
high  country  about  the  end  of  April  and  continues  till  , 

Junef  the  heat  of  summer  then  commences  and  lasts  to 
the  beginning  of  September ;  snow  falls  generally  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  same  month,  and  is  not  entirely  dis- 
eolred  until  the  middlo  of  May.  Bosnia  is  on  the  whole 
a  very  healthy  country,  it  is  well  supplied  with  water,  the 
air  is  salubrious,  and  the  marshes  are  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Save. 

Many  streams  rise  from  the  mountains,  the  stranger  can*  Springtaod 
not  travel  half  a  league  in  any  direction  without  crossing"^*"* 
a  rivnlet ;  they  are  seen  on  the  bills  at  every  hundred 
yards.  This  extreme  profusion  of  nature  is  attended  with 
inconvenience,  the  roads  are  in  many  places  impassable  in 
the  middle  of  sumnller ;  the  Turks,  it  is  true,  never  attempt 
to  change  the  direction  of  tlie  currents.  The  Dr^na  or 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  province,  the  Bosna,  which 
waters  the  central  districts  and  gives  its  name  to  the  coun*- 
try,  and  the  Terba2  on  the  east,  are  navigable  for  boats  of 
fifty  tons  burthen  ;  the  Unna,  which  is  to  a  considerable 
distance  the  boundary  between  Austrian  and  Turco-Bos- 
aian  Oroatia,  cannot  be  navigated  on  account  of  its  nume* 

*  DttfbM^s,  p.  IB,    Pou9U€Til1fj  \u  46S,  47S. 
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rons  shallows;  all  these  rivers  discharge  themselves  into 
tlie  Save. 

Travellers  have  enumerated,  in  addition  to  the  principal 
towns  in  Bosnia,  twenty-four  fortresses  and  nineteen  forts 
or  castles,  which  were  built  in  the  middle  ages.*  Semjt- 
vo  or  Bosna-Serai  is  the  capital  of  the  country  ;  its  inhs' 
bitants  are  almost  independent,  at  all  events  the  Beyleriejj 
or  vizier  of  the  province  is  only  allowed  to  reside  amongst 
them  three  days  in  the  year ;  the  houses  are  adorned  with 
gardens,  on  all  sides  are  minarets,  bastions  and  turrets; 
the  whole  is  surrounded  by  well-wooded  hills  watered  by 
the  Miliaska  and  other  feeders  of  the  Bosna ;  the  popula- 
tion is  not  less  than  60,000  jsouls,  and  a  third  part  of  the  in- 
habitants follow  the  rites  of  the  Greek  church.  The  forts 
in  the  high  town  or  Orad  are  each  flanked  by  four  small 
turrets,  and  the  walls,  it  is  said,  are  twelve  feet  thick.  It 
may  be  concluded,  from  the  extensive  trade  in  arms  and 
jewellery,  and  from  the  numerous  caravans  which  pass 
to  Constantinople,  that  the  inhabitants  are  as  industrious 
R«tidenco  ss  any  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  Trawnick  lies  to  the 
Pacha.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^®  capital  on  the  Laschwa,  a  feeder  of  the  Bosna; 
its  citadel,  which  according  to  M.  Desfosses  is  of  little  im- 
portance, and  according  to  M.  Petuisier,  almost  impregna* 
ble,  is  the  residence  of  the  vizier-pacha  or  governor  of  the 
province,  on  whom  the  Porte  confers  the  vain  title  of  vizier 
of  Hungary ;  his  revenue,  owing  to  his  exorbitant  exac- 
tions, amounts  sometimes  to  d6. 100,000;  all  the  offices  en- 
joyed by  the  ancient  courtiers  exist  still  in  the  court  of  the 
vizier,  and  under  him  are  two  pachas  in  partibus  imfide^ 
litttn,  the  one  of  Knin,  the  other  of  Clissa  in  Dalmatia; 
but  tlie  guardian  in  the  west  of  the  empire  is  changed  every 
>  three  years,  and  is  often,  before  that  period  expires,  de* 
prived  of  his  dignities  at  the  request  of  the  Bosnians.  The 
towns  of  Vrandouk  and  Maglay  on  the  Bosna  are  remark- 
able for  their  strong  citadels.  JaicoMfj  once  a  famous  city 
on  the  basin  of  the  Yerbaz,  and  the  ancient  abode  of  the 


*  StOBver,  Arcbivet  d'Ethnographie,  1. 1,  p.  ISO. 
t  TYf  natal  c}t|r,  litaraU/  tba  titj  of  iha  tu. 
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BosntaW  kings,  has  fallen  into  decay*  Banialaka*  a  large  book 
and  commerctiil  town,  is  situated  below  it  at  the  conflueace  xcrx. 
of  tlie  Bania;  tiie  houses,  including  those  in  tiie  citadel,  are  - 

not  fewer  than  4200;  the  garrison  is  composed  of  6000 
men*  the  place  is  defended  by  three  strong  redoubts ;  the 
number  of  Christian  families  is  about  1800. 

Biha€»f  MroU  and  Dubiexa,  three  small  fortresses  on  the 
Unna,  resisted  in  1789  the  united  efforts  of  an  Austrian, 
army ;  and  Berbir  or  the  Turkish  Gradisca  on  the  Save, 
one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  country,  was  fortified  in 
1774  by  French  engineers.  The  population  of  Zwornick* 
a  town  on  the  basin  of  the  Drina,  amounted  at  one  time  to 
14000  souls,  at  present  it  is  less  than  6000 ;  the  place  con* 
sists  of  a  low  and  high  town  or  grad  ;  although  the  walls 
and  old  towers  are  all  that  remain  of  the  latter,  the  Ser-* 
▼ians  were  unable  to  take  it;  Yischegrad  lies  beyond  it, 
there  too  the  Servian  invaders  have  been  more  than  once 
repulsed. 

Bosnia  is  admirably  defended  by  nature ;  it  could  only 
be  conquered  in  the  way  attempted  by  Prince  Eugene  in 
1697,  or  in  other  words,  by  bringing  a  powerful  army  from 
the  Save  on  Bosnia-Serai,  but  it  might  be  necessary  at  the 
same  time  to  occupy  Herzgovina,  a  district  of  which  the 
ptisitiona  are  imperfectly  known.  It  apjiears  from  the 
memoir  of  an  Austrian  officer,*  that  the  roads  in  the  coun- 
try are  bad  ;  cannon  or  artillery  could  only  be  transported 
on  few  of  them ;  and  the  Turks,  in  the  event  of  an  inva- 
sion,  might  convey  the  greater  part  of  the  provisions  in 
Bosnia  into  their  strong-holds ;  the  vizier  could  easily  raise 
80,000  troops,  thirty  thousand  of  them  might  be  sufficient 
for  the  defence  of  the  forts,  and  the  remaining  fifty  thousand 
might  be  employed  in  the  campaign.  The  Bosnian  army 
was  composed  of  JanixaritSf  Sdmens,  8erdentje%tiSf  8pahi$ 
and  J^ephtTM,  The  names  of  the  Janizaries  inscribed  in  the 
different  lists  amounted  to  78,000 ;  all  of  them  were  armed 

*  PofMlty  AnnalM  politiquaf. 
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BOOK    burgesses,  and  not  more  than  sixteen  thousand  reoei?6l 
ZGix.    pay.    The  Seimens  are  light  armed  inrantry,  equipped  aird 

"■"■""""■  maintained  at  the  expense  of  government.  Tlie  Serdentjez- 
tis  are  troops  hastily  levied  and  ill  disciplined;  they  main- 
tain themselves  by  plundering  the  countries  in  which  they 
make  war.  The  Spaliis  in  Bosnia  and  in  the  other  Turkish 
dominions  are  horsemen,  each  of  whom  possesses  a  fief. 
The  Nephcrs  are  light  cavalry,  chiefly  employed  in  devas- 
tating the  districts  through  which  they  pass.  Tbe  great 
difficulty  in  the  conquest  of  Bosnia  must  be  attributed  to  its 
numerous  passes  and^  thick  woods,  its  castles,  kuUas  or 
forts,  and  also  to  the  known  courage  of  the  Bosnians  when 
they  combat  in  their  own  land,  and  to  the  necessity  of  pro* 
tecting  an  immense  frontier  against  tlio  incursions  and  at- 
tacks of  light-armed  troops. 

Language,  f  ^^  crescent  need  not  fear  a  Bosnian  invasion,  but  it  is 
menaced  by  dangers  of  a  diOerent  kind;  the  most  of  the 
people  are  devoted  to  tiie  Mussulman  worship,  but  they  dif- 
fer wholly  from  the  Turks  in  their  manners,  habits  and  in- 
terests. Bosnia  is  a  feudal  nation,  which  from  contingent 
events  has  become  tributary  to  the  Ottoman  empire.  The 
thirty-six  hereditary  captains  and  the  ayans  or  deputies  of 
the  people  in  the  towns,  exercise  a  power  founded  on  cus- 
tom and  opinion,  but  which  is  amply  sufficient  to  balance 
tbe  power  of  the  vizier,  pachas  and  ridjaU  or  governors  ap- 
pointed by  the  Forte ;  the  whole  province  is  more  independ- 
ent of  Turkey  than  Hungary  is  of  Austria.  If  the  people 
complain  against  their  rulei*s,  the  pachas  are  depiHvod  of 
their  dignities ;  and  the  application  of  the  revenue  to  tbe 
military  defence  of  the  country  is  one  advantage  which  tbe 
Bosnians  derived  from  their  fidelity  during  the  insurrection 
in  Servia.  The  Bosnian  language,  a  dialect  of  the  ServisBf 
is  generally  spoken ;  the  Turks  seldom  think  of  acquiring 

Condition  it*  and  are  considered  strangers.    Polygamy  is  almost  un- 

^^  ^^^  known  in  Bosnia,  both  sexes  enjoy  the  privilege  of  cboosinf 
their  companions  for  life;  an  unmarried  woman  appears 
without  a  veil,  respect  is  shown  to  the  mother  of  a  familj# 
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nd  all  these  eastoms  distinguish  the  people  from  the  inha-    book 
bitants  of  eastern  countries.    The  Bosnians  are  said  to  be    x^ix. 
infidds  by  the  Mussulmans  of  Constantinople;  they  are  de-  ' 
scended  from  the  warriors  of  a  northern  race,  and  are  not 
as  yet  sullied  by  effeminate  vices,  by  venality  or  corrup* 
tion ;  their  barbarism  must  be  imputed  to  an  intellectual 
separation  from  the  rest  of  Europe ;  if  they  were  enlighten* 
ed,  if  the  Christian  religion  were  preached  in  its  gospel 
pority  amongst  them,  they  might  soon  become  an  independ* 
ent  nation. 

It  is  unfair  to  blame  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  for-Rtiigioib 
their  attachment  to  Mahometanism ;  their  Christian  neigh" 
bours  are  the  members  of  a  corrupt  church,  those  of  the 
Greek  persuasion  on  the  Drina  and  the  Save,  those  of  the 
Catholic  on  the  Yerbaz  from  Jaicza  to  Banialouka,  and  on 
the  frontier  of  Herzgovina,  are  infected  with  the  supersti-* 
tion,  ignorance  and  prevailing  errors  of  the  middle  ages; 
their  ancestors  adopted  the  declared  heresy  of  the  Patera 
^ns;  their  present  uescendants,  the  slaves  of  a  degenerate 
priesthood,  excite  the  contempt  oC  the  Mahometan  Bosnians. 
The  position  of  the  Catholic  villages  marks  the  unfortunate 
division  in  the  ancient  kingdom  between  the  eastern  and 
western  churches;  the  one  was  supported  by  the  Croatian 
spear,  the  other  by  the  Servian  sword.  It  may  be  doubted 
if  the  Turks  with  all  their  barbarity  could  nnite  them;  the 
priests  thunder  in  the  present  day  their  anathemas  against 
each  other. 

The  part  of  Bosnia  which  has  been  mentioned  is  well  other dit» 
known;  the  other  districts  beyond  the  Drina  are  seldom ^"^^ 
visited,  but  some  valuable  information  has  been  lately  ob- 
tained from  the  itineraries  of  French  travellers.  Podrinna 
and  the  goveimment  of  Obrach  arc  situated  in  that  quarter 
of  the  province ;  these  districts  are  either  incorrectly  mark- 
ed or  omitted  in  the  maps  published  at  a  later  period  than 
those  of  Coronclli.  The  Drina,  the  White  Drina,  and  the 
Zcm  rise  probably  at  no  great  distance  from  one  another  in 
the  Cbemerno  mountains,  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  range  of  the  same  name  in  Servia.    The  town  of 
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BOOK    Fotschia  lies  in  the  same  part  of  the  country;  Hadgi-Khal- 
xcix.   fall  makes  its  population  amount  to  10,000  souia»  and  con- 

"~""^"^  sidors  it  an  appendage  of  Herzgovina ;  Buschiang  believes 
that  it  is  governed  by  the  Sangiac  of  Obrach;  some  of  the 
different  writers  who  mention  it*  place  it  on  the  White 
Drina,  others  on  the  Moraca,  and  others  on  the  Zem; 
lastly,  in  the  same  district  is  situated  the  charch  attached 
to  the  convent  of  Miloseva«and  in  it  are  deposited  the  ashes 
of  Saint  Saba,  the  first  bishop  of  Servia ;  hence  the  name 
of  St.  Saba  which  is  applied  to  the  whole  of  Herzgovina. 

RaKia.  ^^  follow  in  Countries  imperfectly  known,  the  itinerary 

of  M.  Pouquevillc  from  Bosnia  to  Macedonia,  and  arrive  at 
Novi-Bazar  or,  according  to  its  Turkish  name,  Jeni-Bazar, 
a  populous  town,  of  which  the  Sangiac  is  governor  of  Ras- 
cia,  a  dependence  of  Bosnia,  but  Very  different  from  that 
province  in  its  climate  and  productions;  although  its  eleva- 
tion above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  considerable,  it  yields 
strong  wine;  the  ox  is  not  seen,  but  the  buffalo  is  commuiu 
It  is  not  as  yet  determined  whether  these  changes  are  occa- 
sioned by  more  southern  latitudes  or  by  an  extensive  open- 
ing in  the  mountainous  chains.  The  inhabitants  are  of 
Servian  origin,  the  greater  number  are  members  of  the 
Greek  church.  The  neigiibourhood  of  Novi-Bazar  is'visit- 
ed  on  account  of  its  titermal  springs,  which  are  of  the  same 
kind  as  those  scattered  throughout  the  range  of  Hemus  and 
Scardus. 

Servia.  It  is  probable,  from  the  accounts  which  different  authors 

have  given  of  Servia,  that  it  resembles  Bosnia;  but  the 

*  hills  on  the  south  are  bounded  by  open  and  more  tem|>erate 

Mountains  plains.    The   mountains   in   the  middle  of   the  province, 

and  rivers.  CxememOt  SchelianUf  and  Kopauneg  form  apparently  a 
very  elevated  group.  Two  large  plains  meet  near  Krus- 
chevacz,  the  one  extending  in  an  easterly  direction  from 
Nissa,  the  other  westwards  from  Ussitza;  they  are  situat- 
ed to  the  north  of  the  range  or  boundary  of  the  moun- 
tainous districts  in  Upper  Servia ;  the  first  is  watered  by 
the  eastern  Morava»  which  flows  from  the  base  of  Mount 
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Scomios,  and  winds  round  a  country  IKtIe  known  and  the  book 
lofty  ridg»  in  fiie  south.  The  western  Morava  passes  xott* 
through  the  other  Yalley^  but  that  ri?er  is  not  so  great  as  ' 

theeastenit  and  it  receives  its  principal  streams  from  the 
lUar,  which  descends  from  the  same  ridge  or  rather  from 
the  plain  of  Cossova.  The  two  Moravas  after  their  union 
ttrn  to  the  north  and  traverse  the  chain  of  Ka^an  in 
Lower  fierviaf  at  its  base  is  situated  the  ancient  bannat  of  • 
MasTOTia. 

Part  of  the  chain  which  stretches  across  all  the  country 
to  the  south-west  of  the  Timoky  derives  its  name  from  the 
Haydttks  or  banditti*  ^rtio  perhaps  still  inhabit  its  arid  sum- 
mits and  numerous  caverns;  the  same  mountains  confine 
the  channel  of  the  Danube.  The  silver  mines  near  Nova-  Produc- 
Berda,  and  tlie  iron  mines  near  Saphina  are  better  known  ;^°°'* 
bat  gold  mines  were  worked  in  that  part  of  the  country  by 
the  Romans^  and  travellers  assure  us  that  it  abounds  in  salt. 
The  vist  forests  are  chiefly  composed  of  pines  and  oaks,  the 
wild  beasts  that  frequent  them  are  the  bear,  the  lynx  and 
the  wolf;  the  natives  hunt  the  chamois  or  the  gaicca  on  the 
high  mountains*  Vineyards  descend  from  the  woods,  they 
were  first  planted  by  the  Emperor  Probus,  the  wine  pro- 
duced from  them  is  superior  in  strength  and  flavour  to  any 
in  Wallachia.*  The  inhabitants  are  wretched  agricultu- 
rists, but  wheat,  maize  and  millet  amply  repay  the  labours 
of  the  husbandman.  Tobacco,  lint  and  hemp  are  exported 
every  year ;  the  fruits  of  the  south  are  rarely  seen,  but 
whole  districts  are  covered  with  apple,  pear  and  cheny 
trees.  The  Servians  are  a  strong  and  active  race  of  men ;  ^nh^bi- 
in  their  national  songs  are  recorded  their  victories  over  the 
Mussulmans,  the  miracles  of  St  Saba  and  St  Andrew,  the 
adventures  of  Prince  Mark,  and  many  Bosnian,  Servian 
ud  Albanian  traditions;!  their  dialect  is  perhaps  the 
purest  and  most  harmonious  of  any  connected  with  the 

*  K^mtsukjt  Putetchestwie  w*  Moldai  1  Serbii.    Moskwa,  ISIO.    £utrop« 
Brer.  IX.  II. 

t  Narodnearpske  Tittmty  coUtcted  by  W.  Stephanowitcli  Karadptch.  Li- 
pitiki,  ISUy  3  Tol. 
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BOOK    Slavonic.    The  peofrte  are  of  the  Qrtek  churchy  fhej  ac- 
xcix.   knowledget  as  their  spiritual  heady  a  dignitaryt  ^ho  is  sup- 

-^■~^  posed  to  reside  at  Pech  or  Pekia  in  an  unknown  district  of 
Upper  Albania;*  bat  we  are  informed  by  the  best  authori- 
tieSy  that  the  Individual  is  the  archbishop  of  Semendria  and 

Ri^tt.  primate  of  Servia.  More  civiliaed  and  industrious  thtn 
the  Bosnians,  the  Servians  are  not  less  renowned  for  tlieir 
courage;  they  have  recently  obtained  under  the  command 
of  Czermi-Oeorge,  important  privileges  which  are  now 
confirmed  in  a  treaty  guaranteed  by  Russia.  Tlie  Turks, 
who  are  not  connected  with  government,  are  rarely  per- 
mitted to  settle  in  the  country,  the  fortresses  only  are  de- 
fended by  Ottoman  garrisons ;  in  short,  tlie  ServianSf 
though  tributary  to  the  Mussulnuins,  are  governed  by  their 
own  laws ;  they  as  well  as  tlie  Bosnians  and  Albaniana 
might  easily  free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  a  feeble  em- 
pire* The  Servians  may  bo  considered  a  simple,  not  a 
barbarous  people ;  the  most  of  them  can  write,  their  lan- 
guage is  nearly  the  same  as  the  Russian,  and  ronny  young 
BMn  are  sent  to  study  in  the  Russian  universities.  The 
Servian  senate  regulates  the  administration  of  justice,  pre^ 
sides  over  the  police,  and  extends  its  jurisdiction  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts*  The  nation  pays  a  fixed  tribate,  and 
furnishes  in  the  event  of  war,  a  force  of  12,000  men  to  the 
Porte. 

Towns  or       Belgradef  is  famous  in  tlie  annals  of  war,  taken  and  re- 

ower  er-  ^|^|^^^  ^j  ||^^  Austrians  and  the  Turks,  the  crescent  still 

floats  on  its  ramparts,  but  it  ought  to  have  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  brave  Servians,  who  took  it  during  an  ia- 
surrectton.  The  fortress  comomnds  from  the  summit  of  a 
rock  the  Uwn  of  water  which  is  encompassed  with  walla 
and  extends  along  the  Danube,  the  town  of  the  Mmtcee  or 
Servians  on  the  Save,  and  a  great  part  of  tlie  suburbs; 
the  whole  is  peopled  by  30,000  inhabitants,  and  amongat 
them  arc  nearly  as  many  Armenians  as  Jews,  who  are 
attracted  to  the  place  by  the  expectation  of  gain ;  it  is 

*  Dupre  Annal.  des  Voyage*,  XV.  93. 

t  Biyogrod  in  S«r?ian ;  Nandos-feyer-var  m  Hungarian. 
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tbe  principal  mart  between  Germany  and  Hungary  on  one    book 
side,  and  Constantinople  and  Salonica  on  the  other.    Se-    ^^^^ 
meiidriya  or  as  it  is  vulgarly  calledt  Sroedreno,  but  more  — — 
correctly  Sent-Andriya  or  8L  Jindrewh  is  the  capital  of 
Serbia ;  its  population  does  not  exceed  10  or  12,000  souls* 
Sabacz  and  Hassan-Palanka  are  two  Turkish  fortresses 
situated  on  an  island  in  the  Danube  near  the  north-east 
extremity  of  the  province.    The  same  river»  a  short  way 
above  the  important  fortress  of  Orsova^  flows  between  steep 
rocks,  and  its  waters  rush  in  foaming  eddies  near  the  pass 
of  Deroir-Kapi ;  at  no  greai^  distance  below  it,  the  remains     x 
of  columns  and  arches,  which  are  still  seen  on  the  banks  of  Mona- 
the  Danube,  mark  the  site  of  Trajan's  famous  bridge ;  ""^"^^ 
Hadrian  envious  of  his  great  predecessor,  is  accused  by 
historianaof  having  destroyed  the  work,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  was  ever  finished  in  the  way  it  is  represented  on 
Trajan's  pillar.*    A  traveller  has  discovered  many  re* 
oarkable  ruins  on  Mount  Haloga  or  Havalla,  about  two 
Genaan  or  nearly  seven  English  miles  to  the  south  of 
Belgrade ;  the  ruins,  it  is  supposed,  are  the  remains  of 
a  Gothic  town,  tlie  name  of  the  place  renders  that  opinion 
probable,   but  it  requires  to  be  confirmed  by  additional 
evidence. 

The  towns  towards  tbe  interior  are  Kruchevacx  or  the  T^^.'*' '"' 
Turkish  Madja-Hissarf  it  is  the  most  central  city  in  thorior. 
province,  its  fine  castle  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
Servian  kings ;  Ussitza  lies  to  the  west  of  the  last  town,  it 
is  a  place  of  some  trade^  and  contains  about  6000  inhabit- 
ants; the  vast  orchards  in  the  vicinity  are  productive, 
and  the  Turkish  geographer  considers  the  position  of  the 
toa*n.not  unlike  that  of  Mecca;!  to  the  east  is  situated  the 
fortress  of  Nissa,  the  birth-place  of  Constantino  the  Great; 
it  was  embellished  and  adorned  by  that  emperor,  but  no 
trace  of  its  magnificence  is  left ;  its  low  bouses  or  cottages 
are  built  of  clay  and  covered  with  shingles.  Tbe  towns 
on  the  higher  banks  of  the  eastern  Morava  and  its  feeders 

*  Mannert,  Expedition  de  Trajan,  AnnaU  dts  Voyaget,  XXI. 
t  Hadei-Rbalfa^  p.  155. 
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BOOK    ni^  itttle  known,  the  trade  of  Orknp  or  the  ancient  Pre- 
^^^^"    copia  is  not  wholly  destroyed,  the  site  of  Kratowo,  the 


ancient  burying  place  of  the  Servian  kings,  cannot  be  de- 
termined, its  name  ought  probably  to  be  written  Kralowa, 
or  the  royal  city.  Nova-Berda  is  built  near  valaable 
mines,  but  the  neighbouring  country  is  the  retreat  of  ban- 
dits* M.  Pouqueville,  on  his  return  from  Novi-Bazar, 
passed  through  the  southern  extremities  of  the  province ; 
he  found  the  country  in  a  state  of  complete  anarchy,  the 
roads  were  infested  with  robbers,  fires  blazed  from  the 
forests)  the  same  traveller  was  not  permitted  to  remain 
long  at  Pristina  or  Guistendel,  the  supposed  birth-place 

A^°'^7hi  ^'  Justinian*  He  visited  not  without  danger  the  famous 
*  plain  known  by  the  different  names  of  Merles,  Cossovo- 
Poll  and  Rigomezo,  where  in  the  year  1389,  the  sultan 
Amurath  L  was  slain  by  a  Bosnian  noble  in  an  obstinate 
battle  against  the  united  armies  of  Servia,  Bosnia  and 
Bulgaria,  A  mausoleum  was  erected  by  the  victorious  sol- 
diers in  memory  of  their  king ;  lamps  are  continually  burn- 
ed in  it,  they  are  guarded  by  a  number  of  dervises.  The 
Bosnian  was  put  to  death,  a  stone  has  been  placed  over  his 
grave,  which  is  still  revered  by  his  countrymen.  Fifty 
years  afterwards,  Amurath  II.  routed  in  the  same  place  a 
Hungarian  army ;  the  fate  of  empires  may  be  again  decided 
on  these  memorable  plains. 

Proto-sia*  It  has  often  been  a  matter  of  wonder  how  the  Slavo- 
nians worn  out  by  so  many  destructive  wars,  could  have 
peopled  all  lUyria  with  their  numerous  hordes ;  the  Ser- 
vians and  Bosnians,  it  is  thought,  found  and  mingled  with 
an  ancient  nation  of  the  same  origin  as  themselves  on  their 
arrival  in  the  country  during  the  sixth  century.  Dolce 
maintains  boldly  that  lUyria  was  the  native  country  of  the 
people  whose  colonists  now  occupy  the  whole  of  Poland 
and  Russia ;  his  arguments  were  too  hastily  rejected  by 
the  celebrated  Adelung.*  The  Albanians  are  the  descend- 
ants of  the  lUyrians,  other  nations  existed  perhaps  in  the 

*  Mithridates,  t.  II.  p.  633. 
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earliest  historical  age  near  the  Thracians  and  Illyrians,    ^^^ 
their  names  indicate  some  sort  of  connexion  between  them    ^^^^ 
and  the  Slavonic  tribes,  they  may  therefore  be  denominated  """"""""" 
the  Proto-Slavonians. 

The  Henetes  are  supposed  to  be  homonymous  with  the  Proto-Sia- 
Yenetes,  they  have  been  mentioned  since  the  dawn  of  bis-  [^be^n 
tory,  bat  the  information  obtained  in  later  times  is  imper- '^^'><^«- 
feet  and  donbtfuU  No  conclusion  can  be  formed  from  the 
names  of  Slavonic  origin  in  Paphlagoniaf  the  age  in  which 
they  were  introduced  is  unknown ;  but  the  history  of  the 
Thracians  may  guide  us  in  the  inquiryi  their  country  was 
undoubtedly  the  abode  of  a  numerous  race,  that  spoke  a 
different  language  from  the  Phrygians,  Hellenes  and  Illy- 
rians,  but  they  were  connected  with  all  these  nations.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  Thracians  were  Medes,  because  their 
country  has  been  called  Zend,  that  they  were  Celts,  because 
hria  means  a  town  and  sometimes  a  bridge,  that  they  were 
Germans,  because  perga  signifies  a  mountainous  tract. 
Vague  hypotheses  have  been  raised  on  these  absurd  data ;  a 
faint  resemblance  may  be  traced  not  only  between  the  Thra- 
cians, but  every  ancient  people  and  different  nations ;  it  ap- 
pears however  from  varidus  indications  that  the  Slavonians 
were  related  to  many  tribes  in  Thrace,  to  the  Trauri  on  the 
Travus,*  their  neighbours  the  Cicones,f  the  Krobizi  on 
Mount  Hemns,tt:  the  Bessi  on  Orbelus  and  at  a  later  period 
in  Bessarabia,$  the  Dolonces  in  the  vallies  of  Rhodope,||  and 
many  others.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Strymon  has  always 
retained  a  Slavonic  name,5[  many  other  terms  of  the  same 
kind  might  be  discovered  in  the  maps  of  ancient  and  classical 

*  From  trava,  pasture  or  grass,  hence  irawnik  in  Bosnia,  and  trave  in 
Wafria. 

t  Cicones,  the  tranquil  or  peaceful,  from  Cicouchny* 

%  From  Krowizy  a  neat-herd* 

t  Bief,  a  deYil  or  wicked  man,  BieMtn  to  run.    The  Bieui  in  Sarmatia  and 
in  the  Baecziad  mountains. 

I  DolinOj  a  Talley. 

t  In  Polish,  Strtuf  mtn  or  Strumien  ;  in  Bulgarian  struma. 
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'  BOOK  Greece.*  The  lake  of  Cirknits  was  called  Lugene  at  the 
xoix.  time  it  i^firet  mentioned  in  history  ;  now  that  word  is  the 
same  as  the  Luka  or  Lug  in  the  Slavonic  dialects ;  the  coun- 
Toniansfn  try  near  its  banks  is  peopled  by  the  Carni»  whose  SlsTO-Bo- 
Paiinonia.  ^^^  name  has  existed  for  ages ;  the  same  remark  may  be 
applied  to  the  Save,  the  Drave,  the  Kulpa  and  the  Pia?ef 
mottnts  Ocrot  IStirauankes  and  several  towns.  The  Fa- 
nonii  weroy  as  their  name  indicates,  the  lordsf  or  powerful 
men  of  Croatia  and  Slavonian  who  drank  strong  beer;t  ^1^^ 
MazoTias  on  the  Vistula  and  the  Danube  have  been  call* 
ed  from  the  Mazo&i  or  one  of  their  tribes.  It  is  probable 
from  so  many  Slavonic  terms  in  the  countries  to  the  north 
of  the  gulf  of  Venice,  that  the  Veneti  were  originally  a 
Slavonian  tribe  ;  if  that  opinion  be  adopted,  it  may  enable 
us  to  account  for  their  commercial  relations  with  the  Ye* 
nedi  and  JEsty,  or  uVL€t%  of  awbit.  It  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose how  they  could  have  so  easily  crossed  the  continent^ 
had  they  not  found  a  number  of  tribes  of  tlie  same  origin^ 
and  who  spoke  the  same  language  as  themselves. 

We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  Proto-Slavonians 
scattered  in  Thrace,  Illyria  and  Pannonia,  were  not  dis- 
tinguished by  their  manners,  customs  and  language  from 
the  Venedi,  Lygii»  Vindtli,  Karpi  and  other  northern  Sla- 
vonic states*  They  might  have  diflered  frcmi  them  as 
much  as  the  Pelasghi  differed  from  the  Hellenes,  the 
Etruscans  from  the  Latins,  and  the  Romans  in  the  time 
of  Romulus  from  those  in  the  age  of  Augustus  ;  they 
might  have  lived  among  the  Thracian  nations,  or  mixed 
with  the  lllyrian  Romans,  or  been  oppressed  by  the  power- 
ful Celtic  liordcH  ;  but  the  existence  of  the  Proto-SIavonians 
botli  in  the  countries  watered  by  the  Save  and  the  Dravet 
and  in  those  near  the  Strymon  and  the  Hebrus,  is  a  fact  of 
whicli  history  affords  abundant  evidence. 

*  VoUistann  in  Thessaly  ;  the  lake  Nizeros  in  Aearuanta,  &c. 

t  Pail,  a  Lord  ;  panowy,  that  which  belongs  to  a  Lord. 

X  Sabayain  from  Zapiam,  a  81a?oiiic  word,  See  Uieron.  Comment,  in  Isai, 
c.^iz.  Anun.  Maicell.  ssvi.  8« 
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The  Bjfperbareans  who  reraained  faUhfid  to  the  Pelasgie  book 

and  Hellenic  worohip,  formed  probaMy  part  of  those  tribes ;  xoix. 
from  their  country  se veral  Greek  divinities,  among  others 


Opara,  found  their  way  into  the  Olympus  of  the  Wends ;  f^^S'ml' 
they  adored  lacchns  or  Bacchus  under  the  title  of  lako-Bog 
or  God  of  the  dead  ;*  the  same  divinity  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Italians  by  the  name  of  Yragns*!  The  resemblanco 
in  the  maimers,  customs  and  mythology  of  the  Italian  and 
Hellenic  states  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Slavonic  and  Illy* 
rtan  on  the  other  might,  if  carefully  examined,  throw  addi* 
tional  Kghton  the  primitive  history  of  Europe;  but  little 
valuable  information  could  be  gained  on  that  important 
branch  of  comparative  geography  without  much  labour,  pa- 
tience and  research. 

The  Roman  emperors  induced-  the  8lavine$  or  Slaves  to  Arrival  of 
refieople  Illyria  during  the  incursions  of  the  conquering  |||^^^^^*^ 
Goths  and  devastating  Huns ;  the  Byzantine  historians  re* 
corded  their  names  and  exploits.    The  Serbi  or  SerbH  mi- 
grated from  the  Great  or  White  Servia,  one  or  other,  but 
vbtch  of  the  two  it  is  difficult  to  determine  ;^  the  country  is 
8iippose<l  to  be  the  present  Galicia.    The  jieople  were  di- 
tided  into  the  Red  and  White  SerHf  thry  remained  For  somo 
time  in  Macedonia,  where  the  town  of  Servitza  is  still  a      ^ 
monument  of  their  invasion*  and  settled  artcrwards  on  the 
banks  of  the  Morava  and  the  Drina.     Somo  of  tliem  how- 
ever did  not  remove  from  Macedonia*  and  their  flourishing, 
rich  and  warlike  state  braved  all  the  power  of  Byzantium. 
One  of  their  colonies  advanced  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  invasions 
was  in  time  confounded  with  the  ancient  inhabitants.    The^^^.« 
Red  Servians  not  -only  occupied  the  whole  of  Servia,  of 
which  a  part  was  called  Rascia,  but  founded  in  Dalmatia 
the  duchy  or  ^uponia  of  Zacliolmia*  the  petty  states  of  Ter- 
bun  and  Narenta,  and  the  town  of  Dioclea,  the  birth  ^placo 

*  Sse  DoJci,  do  Lingutt  Iliyricm  vetustate  et  Amplitudine. 

t  F«stusy  p.  143.  ^*Orcuni  queni  riicirous,  ait  Veniu?,  ah  antiquis  dictum 
Vragum."  fVflrg,  a  demon  in  Slavo-Illyrian  ;  torog,  idem  in  Polish ;  vraam,  to 
yaw  \u  Albanian. 

X  Bdi  is  pronounced  veW  by  tbt  Bytantincs,  it  may  signify JMh  white,  or 
ue/i  groat. 
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BOOK  of  the  emperor  Diocletian,  who  adorned  it  with  temples  and 
xcix.  palaces,  which  have  been  since  oTerwhelmed  in  the  marshy 
waters  of  the  lalce  Lignester.  The  White  Servians  pos- 
sessed the  whole  of  Bosnia  to  the  banks  of  the  Yerbaz,  and 
divided  it  into  small  principalities  and  republics,  fliat  were 
oppressed  at  different  periods  by  the  Balgarian  and  Hun* 
garian  kings.  Bosnia  from  being  a  Servian  Zupania  be- 
Croatian  Came  a  Hungarian  province ;  and  the  bannat  of  Mazovia 
iDTasioni.  ^^  formed  in  the  north  of  Servia  by  the  monarchs  of  Hun- 
gary. While  the  Servians  were  scattered  in  the  interior  of 
lUyria,  a  number  of  Polish-Slavonians  migrated  from  the 
j^peat  Chrobatia  on  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  ancient  population  of  Panno- 
nia ;  strengthened  by  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants,  they 
conquered  the  western  part  of  Dalmatia  and  the  coantries 
to  the  west  of  the  Yerbaz.  The  Croatians .  or  Horwaths 
were  of  a  different  tribe,  and  spoke  a  difierent  language, 
tliey  embraced  the  Latin,  the  Servians  adhered  to  the  Greek 
church.  The  Croatians,  from  their  connexion  with  the 
west,  retained  all  the  cliivalry  and  barbarism  in  the  feudal 
laws  and  customs ;  the.  Servians  on  the  Haliacmon  and  the 
Danube  were  like  the  Russians,  brave  and  industrious; 
both  were  addicted  to  similar  superstitions,  which  they  did 
not  wholly  lay  aside  after  their  admission  of  Christianity; 
like  brothers  born  in  different  climates,  they  met  in  the 
ancient  and  long-forgotten  countries  of  their  forefathers. 
Conclusion.  Thus  two  distinct  invasions,  the  one  of  tlie  western,  the 
other  of  tlie  eastern  Slavonians,  were  made  by  the  children 
of  the  Proto-Slavonic  tribes.  The  descendants  of  these  in- 
vaders, are  the  Slavo-Illyrians  or  the  Slavonic  nations  on 
the  south  of  the  Danube ;  their  population  in  the  Austrian, 
Hungarian  and  Ottoman  territories,  amounts  to  nearly 
4,000,000  of  strong,  active  and  brave  men,  naturally  intel- 
ligent, and  well  fitted  to  make  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace 
and  war.  la  the  example  of  Stephen  Doscian  likely  tb  be 
followed,  who,  with  such  men,  proclaimed  himself  emperor 
of  the  Romans,  and  marched  against  Constantinople  at  the 
head  of  80,000  warriors  ? 
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Zigmne$  or  Ofptteiw 


•      ■ 


The  sftTAgt  nations  on  tho  banks  of  the  *Oliio  riioso  la  book 
nst  plain  for  Mieir  told  of  baftle^ite  trees  were 'I^vaUod  o. 
with  the  groanA ;  be  who  tilled  it' was  ymished  with  .death)  • 
it  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  contendivig  tribes;  but  in 
tiie  revolution  of  ages  lis  destiny  has  been  e  hanged,  the 
sarages  were  conquered  bj  a  new  race,  and  a  Aoasfind 
lourishing  villages  are  now  scattered  throughout  the  fertile 
Kentucky  and  the  Jidd  of  death.  The  countries  on  the 
banks  of  the  majestic  Danube  near  Its  entrance  into  tive 
Black  Sea,  might  for  many  ages  have  been  compared  to 
Kentucky ;  the  flowery  plains  and  woody  hills  of  Molditvia^ 
Wallachia  and  Bulgaria  have  for  time  immemorial  beieh  m 
high  road  and  Add  of  battle  for  all  the  barbarians  who  aii- 
grated  from  Asia 'into  Europe.  The  light  Sarmatian  hoi'sew 
men  fought  against  the  heavy  Roman  legions,  and  the  Bt»iir» 
more  brutal  than  the  Sarmatian,  pursued  the  scattered 
Goths.  Many  other  people  established  an  ephemeral  ^emh 
pire ;  the  Bulgarians  only  retained  their  possessions,  but  ait 
the  price  of  their  liber^ ;  the  Osmanii  Turks  displayed 
their  victorious  banners,  the  white  Polisli  eagle  fled  before 
them,  but  for  the  last  half  century,  the  victors  have  been 
threatened  by  Russia. 

VOL.  VI.  29 
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BOOK       The  Wallachians,  the  Moldavians  and  BnlgarianSy  the 

c*      subjects  or  rather  the  slaves  of  so  many  masters  still  inha- 

^"*"~^  bit  these  countries^  and  drag  out  a  precarious  and  wretched 

existence. 
The  Buiga.  The  Bulgarians  or  VMgarians  are  f^n  ancient  Turkish 
origin  and' ^i*  Tartar  nation,  which  in  the  fourth  century  was  settled 
migrations,  on  the  Wolga ;  the  ruins  of  their  former  capital  may  still 
be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Casan.  They  removed 
afterwards  to  the  countries  between  the  Don  and  the  Bog, 
and  called  their  new  territories  the  Second  Bulgaria.  They 
passed  the  Danube  in  5S9i  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
coasts  on  the  Black  Sea  as  far  as  Mount  Hemus,  subdued 
seven  fihutoMc  tnibes  in.  678,  and  formed  tbe  kingdom  of 
\^  Black  Bulgaria,  the  capital-  of  which  was  Presthlaba  or 
Perejaslaw.  The  Slavonians  that  suhmittcd  to  them  were 
•<«  »'  those  of  >  Btfi^ena  on  the  Bern  and  the  Desna.  More  nume- 
rous than  their  mastdrs,  their  language  in  time  prevailed, 
"^  it  was,  as  the  name  of  the  capital  indicates,*"  connected 
with  tbe  dialects  spoken  by  the  Antes  or  Rassians.  Tbe 
Bolgarians .  penetrated  into  Thraoe,  Macedonia  and  Tbes- 
saly;  one  of  their  hordes  settled  in  the  duchy  of  Benevento^ 
and  a  fugitive  band  of  the  same  people  were  destroyed  in 
Carinthia.  Their  wars  with  the  Greek  empire  were  very 
sanguinary,  whoJe  provinces  were  changed  into  deserts  or, 
as  they  were  then  called,  Bulgarian  forests  $  it  is  true  their 
example  was  imitated  by  the  Greeks,  who  in  one  day  put 
out  the  eyes  of  fifteen  thousand  Bulgarian  prisoners.  The 
kiagdom  or  empire  of  the  Bulgarians  which  extended  its 
sway  in  1010,  over  Macedonia,  Albania  and  Servia,  was 
destroyed  by  the  emperor  Basil  the  II.,  and  the  dispersed 
tribes  found  refuge  in  Turkey  in  1185.  The  Wallachians 
or  rather  Kutzo-Wallachians  on  the  south  of  the  Danube, 
and  the  Bulgarians  who  remained  in  Black  Bulgaria,  plan- 
ned a  revolt  and  founded  the  Wallachian  and  Bulgarian 

*  The  Bulgarian  town  was  probably  called  from  Per^nslaw  in  tbe  govern- 
meiit  of  Pultawa. 
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Imgiaakf  wbidi  ivMiiaie  somettnies  tii^  ally  and  at  otBer   wMm 
times  the  vassal  of  the  ByaantiM' empire;  it  vasflnallf      ^ 
conqaered  by  the  Ott^iaatia  about  ibe'  miMta'of  tbe  foilf^' 
teenth  century. 

The  Balgarlans^  accustomed  to  the  laboars  and  eccnpa* 
tions  of  a  country 'Hfe»  are  now  an<  IndnslrioaS)  quiet  an# 
bsBpitatble  people ;  'the  greater  number  are  members  of  (^ 
Greek'  church  and  ondir  the  saperiatendenee  of  dHRsrsuii 
]»trlarchs.  Their  BlavoMc '  dialect  diffefs  little  f rem  tbel 
Senrian^  bot.severat  Tartar  words  have  been  tatrciduced  bjn 


such  of  them  as  stilt  aidherele  MahemetanismJi^: )  BulgariaiPfodue. 
is  a  eountry  highly  favoured  by  nature ;  tbe  cold  i»  sbme^^'^""* 
timesies  severe  as  in  Serf  ia,  but  it  is  sheltered' on  the  noj^tU 
by  its  heights,  and'theconNDon  tsmpemtuse.  is  isafildtadjt 
mild  to  ensure  the  cultivation  of  ikm  vine,  cern,  tobacco  aiii 
TsriMs  fraits*  Tbe  banks  of  the  Damibel  oa  tl^  BolgaHan^ 
side  are  not  so  marshy  as'jn  Wallacbiay'  aiid  thefevtHe  ftm^ 
tares  en  the  sides  of  the  moantatns  aro'cotferad  imtb  hei4s 
rf  oxen  and  flocks  of  siieepw  Many  horses  are  bred  in'tfae 
samie  daiAricfs,  the  Tartar  hordes  eat  the  flesh  of  these  ani« 
mais.  The  appearance  of  tbe  extensive  forests  is.  varied  byi 
difierent  trees,  the  beocb^  the  pine  and  the  oak*  A  numbeii^ 
of  thermal  springs  flow  from  the  heights,  those  on  Mount 
Saha  are  sulphureous  and  of  a  red  colour,  a  warm  foantaiai 
on  the  frontier  of  Servia  near  the  sources  of  the  Nissavay 
rises  in  the  form  of  a  pillar  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's 
srm ;  a  cold  and  crystal  spring  issues  from  the  fhbt  of  tbs 
same  hill^  the  water  in  both  is  medicihakf 

*  Se«  the  travels  of  Boscovich  and  Reimeri.  ,,„ 

t  A  fiiia  deiflrfptioD  in  Hosiery  maj  be  appiied  to  theie  slieanns.  i^ ' 

Next  by  Scamander's  double  source  they  bound, 
Where  two  fam'd  fountaint  burst  the  ))arted  ground, 
This  hot  through  scorching  clefts  is  seen  to  rise, 
With  eabalatioDS  streaming  to  the  skies ; 
That  the  green  baoli  in  summer's  heat  o'erflows, 
Like  crystal  clear,  and  cold  as  winter  snows. 
Each  gushing  fount  a  marble  cistern  fills. 
Whose  polished  bed  reeeives  the  falliog  rills ; 
Where  Trojan  dames  (ere  yet  alarmed. by  Greece,) ^ 
Washed  their  fair  garments  in  the  days  of  peace.    Iliad,  book  22d, 
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aoQK       Sophia  «r»  accardiiig  to  lit  B«lg»riatt  iimMt  IVitflttn 
^     b  lb#  shtef  towB  io  tba  cowUiy  |  titaatad  on  Ibo  road 


bftweea  Belgrade  and  Conatanttneide^  it  conMmicakes 
ramArkabit  v>th  SeiTes  and  Salonica ;  its  trade  is  extenei? e»  Tiie 
^•eet.  p^0p  i3|(^P  winda  In  tlie  Talley^  and  one  of  ito  branches 
eratrm  the  niMaeroos  gardena  andarobarde  in  the  town ;  its 
]is|^ulatioA  has  been  vagoely  estinatsd  at  6QJ0OO  aode ;  the 
M^krbqi  oC  Eaaielia. generally  resides  at  flepbae.  Timove^ 
Citoerij  the  residence  of  the .  laM  Balgarian  kings»  and  at 
present  of  a  Metropolitaa  wibo  is  entilled  the  priAata  and 
patriarch  of  Bulgaria^  ie  bniit  on  m  hlU  and  siurronnded  with 
gardens  on  the  banka  of  the  Iantra«  Bi^eHtohtrm  or  the 
bolj  maantain .  rises  on  tiro  south-east  of  the  town ;  its 
leh»ts  Mkm  held  aacred^  and  aocordiag  to  ancient  tt«ditione 
it  is  dangerous  to  cottheai  dow%  the  fonniaina  ara«Deled 
bgr.tket!^  shade,  and  tbaflochs  sheltered:  from  the  son's  boat* 
SdMBMia^  a  l^ebisb  and  military  towto»  is  sitaated  in  the 
Birantainond  districts,  it  was  there,  thad  the  Ottoman  armea 
against  the  Ansttian^  asad  to  nwetf  a  magniicent  toah  Is 
erected  ill  theaalbe  jdace  io  honour  orHassan-Palobaf  whoso 
bva^wy  saved  the  tottering,  empiro  in  the  wars  agunst 
Gathorine  the  Second^f  The  tbwas  on  the  banks  of  the 
Banobe  in  the  «ilirsction  from  wetct  to  east  are  WkUn^  per- 
haps the  most  in^portaiit  fortress  in  Tttrboy»  Nicopoli»  an 
open  town  with  a  strong  castle,  Siliatria,  a  commeroial  and 
a  walled  city,  Rusoek  or  Rascank^  which  is  well  fortified 
and  peopled  by  .30,000  inhabitants,  ■•  many  df  tiism  are  eai- 
ployed  in  manufatfttring  wool,  moBlin,  tuid  la  dresetag 
Morocco  leather. 
Dobrud-  The  Country  that  extends  from  Schumna  and  Sllistria^ 
■^**  between  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea,  is  called  Boirudr 
$cha;  it  is  covered  with  many  hills,  and  intersected  by 
the  lake  Ramsin  and  some  others :  it  is  ill  wooded,  but 
abounds  in  excellent  pastures,  and  the  small  horses  that 
feed  on  them  are  highly  prized  in  Turkey  j  their  pace  is 

•  Hadgi-Khiilfa,  p.  42. 

t  HaBim«r*f  Notes  on  th«  work  orHadgi-Klialfii,  p.  27, 
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stead  J  and  aoiformt  and  it  ia  said  (bat  they  addon  atmiir  book 
ble.  Babadagkiy  the  station  at  whicb  the  Ottoman  arntea  ^* 
met  in  their  wars  against  tbe  Russians,  Yarnaf  a  port  on 
the  Blacl^  Sea^  and  Isakdcbi  on  the  Danube^  are  the  places 
most  worth/  of  uottce  in  the  coontrf.  Amuratb  the  Great 
proved  at  tiie  battle  of  Yama  in  1444,  the  superiority  of  tbe 
Ottosiaii  anasb  and  completed  tlie  ceaiiuest  of  European 
Tarkey.  Mr*  Hammer  has  tried  in  Tain  to  discofer 
TeiDieTarf  whicb  is  supposed  to  be  near  tbe  site  of  the 
ancient .  Toasi,  a  place  rendered  itlnstriotts  by  the  eiile 
of  Ofidt  The  Tartata  in  Dohmdscha  are  divided  into 
two  border  (tbe  Orak  and  the  QrumM)  they  practice  re« 
lipoosty  tbe  duta^  of  hospitality  preseribjed  in  the  Koran. 
li  m  strangmf  enters  any  of  their  viUages,  it  is  not  uncota- 
Bum  tar  tbe  most  rsspeetable  infaabittats  to  dispute  about 
the  honour  of  receiving  l^fi^  and  it  is  customary  Ito  enter* 
tain  bim  gratuitously  during  three  days.  Tbe  people  have 
plenty  of  poultry,  milk  and  boney« 

Wallacbia  is  situated  on  tbe  other  side  of  the  Danube ;  WaiUcbia, 
it  may  be  shown  from  tbe  language  ef  tbe  Getm  and  Da«  th!f  waiia- 
^  cians,  tbe  most  ancient  people  in  these  countries,  that  they  ^^^^os. 
were  in  all  probability  connected  with  tbe  Slavonic  tribea 
or  the  Carpi,  Lygii  and  Yenedi,  who  inhabited  from  time 
immemorial  the  Carpathian  mountains  and  tbe  plains  on 
the  Yistula  j  almost  all  the  names  in  tbe  ancient  geography 
of  Dacia  end  in  ava^  a  Polisli  termination  ;  many  of  them 
may  be  explained  by  different  words  in.  tbe  Slavonic  dialects ; 
and  as  tbe  Wallacbiaa  language  is  chiefly  composed  of 
Slavonic  and  Latin,  it  may  be  inferred  from  these  two  facts 
that  the  Wallacbians  are  tbe  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Getm  or  Dacians,  who  mingled  with  the  mimerous  Roman 
colonies  ssnt  by  the  Emperor  Trajan  to  Uie  new  province* 
The  other  tribes  that  settled  in  Wallacbia  and  Moldavia 
left  but  few  traces  of  their  language  and  customs.  Such  is 
the  condosion  at  which  historians  have  arrived  ;  but  we 
might  enter  into  researches  relative  to  tbe  identity  or  dif- 
ference between  the  Getm  and  DAcians,  their  total  or  par- 
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BOOK    tial  migrations,  the  duration  of  different  geograpMcal  no- 
^*      menclatares,  the  nature  of  the  Wallachian  dialects,  and 
'  the  local  position  of  different  tribes  in  the  Wallachian  na- 

tion. .  The  same  people  exist  not  only  in  Transylvania  and 
the  north-west  of  Hungaryi  but  in  Pindas  and  8cardaS| 
perhaps  in  Dalmatia,  Rhodope  and  Henus.  It  has  been 
aslced,  since  the  people  occupied  so  many  conntries,  if  the 
formation  of  the  Daco-Latin  can  be  attributed  only  to  the 
Roman  colonies.  What  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the 
primitive  languages  of  the  Trikalles,  the  Dardani  and 
Thracians  had  not,  like  the  Albanian,  some  resemblance 
to  the  ancient  Italic  dialects,  and  particularly  the  Romana 
ruMcOf  the  source  of  many  modem  tongues  ?  It  is  diJBI- 
calt  to  imagine  any  other  way  by  which  a  Roman  dialect 
could  extend  to  Mesia  and  Dacia,  or  prevail  among  all  the 
pastoral  tribes  in  the  ^central  raomtains  of  Turkey*  The 
analogy  between  the  Wallachian  and  Albanian  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  this  hypothesis ;  but  it  might  be  necessary 
to  compare  all  the  Wallachian  dialects  with  all  the  varieties 
of  the  Albanian,  in  order  to  dcftermine  in  what  the  analogy 
consists.  Other  difficulties  might  arise  from  the  distinction 
which  Strabo  established  between  the  Gretn  and  Dacians, 
and  from  the  total  migration  of  the  last  people,  who  retreated 
beyond  the  Carpathian  mountains  after  their  war  against 
Trajan.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  in  tlie  ancient  Daco- 
Getic,  the  names  of  men,  plants  or  Getic  divinities,  be- 
cause such  natoes  have  no  connexion  with  the  modern  lan- 
guage; but  these  difficulties  may  perhaps  be  removed  by 
the  supposition,  that  the  Gets  were  not  long  dominant  in 
that  part  of  Europe,  that  their  power  was  transmitted  to 
the  Ikiki^  who  did  not  make  up  all  the  population  of  the 
country.  Ancient  history  affords  us  many  examples  of 
the  preponderance  of  one  tribe  over  a  number  of  others 
sometimes  very  different ;  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
such  examples,  incorrect  inferences  have  often  been  de- 
duced from  them.  Who  were  the  Get»?  it  is  said. 
Herodotus  tells  us  they  were  Thracians ;  such  at  least 
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waa  tbe  iororination  he  obtained  by  travelling  amongst  book 
them,  and  by  examining  their  country*  But  the  Tbra-  ^ 
dans,  it  is  arged^  inhabited  part  of  Asia*  Although  the  ^^-^-^^ 
Asiatic  languages  furnished  us  ^ith  an  explanation  of 
the  names  of  the  divinity  OAddiiSf  (the  power  that 
presides  over  high  places,)  and  of  the  Get»f  (the  keepers 
of  herds  and  flocks,)  although  the  five  prayers  and  the  seven 
choristers  in  the  Dacian  superstition  may  have  been  borrow- 
ed from  similar  customs  among  the  star  worshippers  in  the 
east,  although  Ddkia  a  temple  in  Cappadocia  was  dedicat- 
ed  to  Dagon  or  Jupiter ;  every  hypothesis  formed  from  such 
data  mast  be  as  improbable  as  the  one,  according  to  which 
the  Dai,  Persians  or  Scythians  came  from  the  Caspian  Sea 
to  found  a  DagkUtan  in  Europe,*  or  the  other  in  which  the 
original  country  of  the  Getn  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  Gbi- 
oa.t  It  may  be  proved  that  the  modern  Wallachian  is  form- 
ed like  the  French,  Italian  and  Spanish,  and  is  comparable 
in  point  of  harmony  and  richness  to  any  that  are  derived 
from  the  Latin4  The  Wallachians  call  themselves  Am-  J^^*^'^^/ 
mouni  or  Romans;  their  right  to  do  so  may  have  been uchiani. 
founded  on  the  edict  of  Caracalla,  by  which  all  the  inha- 
bitants in  the  empire  could  claim  the  title  of  Roman  citi- 
zens; but  it  is  certain  that  the  Turlcs,  Bulgarians  and 
Albanians  have  applied  the  term  Vlach  or  as  it  is  pro- 
nounced Vdadi  to  their  neighbours  in  Wallachia.  Au- 
thors have  wasted  much  time  in  attempting  to  derive  that 
word  from  Asiatic  langujiges ;  the  Polish  word  Vlach  sig- 
nifies an  Italian  or  a  Roman,  and  is  pronounced  as  if  it 

*  Strahlesbtrg  mainUiini  that  bypotbetii  in  his  Nord  und  Ont-Europa, 
p.  328. 

t  De  Quignet.  Hist,  des  Huns,  t.  I.  Part.  I.  p.  58, 184  ;  Part.  11.  p.  41, 
336, 503 ;  Part  HI.  p.  331,  323,  &c.  &c. 

X  TbunmaDo^s  east«rn  countries  of  Europe.  Tbe  author  exanines  minutely 
the  Kutzo-Wallachian  dialect,  which  is  mixed  with  tbe  Albanian  spoken 
ia  Thrace  aad  Macedonia.  Researches  on  the  difierent  Roumunian  or  Walln- 
chian  tribes  oo  the  south  of  the  Danube  by  Constantine  Rosrha,  Pesth,  1808. 
Sioliay*s  Daco-Roman  grammar,  Pesth,  1805.  Vater^s  Collection,  Leipsict[, 
1818.  An  Italian  poem  is  translated  verbaiim  into  the  Walladsian  by  M. 
Vater,  and  every  word  lo  his  translation  is  a  Latin  primitive. 
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BOOK    were   written    Volangtu     Tho  Lithuanian  is  an  ancient 
c*       Wendo-Slavonic  dialect,  the  corresponding   word    in   it 

"""— ^  is  Walaku99  and  Italy  is  called  Tiitofctt-ajjame.  If  it  be 
remembered  that  Vol  in  Albanian  means  a  low  coantrj,  and 
that  the  Italians  are  denominated  Walsthes  by  the  Germans, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Wallacbian  is  synonymous  with 
Roumoune  or  Roman. 

Numben.      t*|)e  Wallachians  dispersed  in  Bulgaria^  Greece,  Hun' 
gary  and  Transylvania  may  amount  to  two  or  three  mil* 
lions ;  tliey  were  the  subjects  of  the  Bulgarian  and  Hungarian 
monarchies,  and  formed  an  independent  state  in  1290,  not 
long  after  the  deatli  of  Ladislaus.    Their  iirst  king  was  Bo- 
dolphus  the  blacis,  one  of  their  colonies  settled  in  Moldavia 
under  the  government  of  Prince  Bragosch  in  1350;  but 
although '  protected  by  Hungary  and  PolaiuU  these  states 
never  rose  into  importance,  and  were  comiielied  to  submit 
to  the  Ottomans  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Mohacz 
in   1526.      The    Turlis  committed  to  them   the  Internal 
government  of    their    country,   but  the    hospodars    were 
obliged  to   acknowledge    themselves   the    vassals  of   the 
Porte,  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  to  purchase  the  right  of 
investiture,    to    furnish    auxiliary    troops  and   to   admit 
Turkish  garrisons  into  several  strong  holds.    The  geo- 
graphical position  of  Dacia,  between  the  Ottoman  empire 
on  one  side,   and  Hungary,  Poland  and  Russia  on  the 
other,  has  been  the  cause  of  many  calamities  to  its  inhabit- 
ants,— calamities  from  wliicli  other  Turkish  provinces  hare 
escaped.    Wallacitia  and  Moldavia  have  been  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  northern  campaign  the  meeting  place 
of  the  Ottoman  armies ;  if  the  troops  were  defeated,  the 
Christian  legions  entered  the  provinces,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants were  forced  to  furnish  provisions  for  the  conquerors 
and  tlie  conquered.     'J'he  country  has  besides  been  agitated 
by  civil  wars ;  the  boyars  or  Wallacbian  and  Moldavian 
lords  formed  themselves   into    two  parties  ;    the    timid 
declared   in  favour    of    their    powerful    masters,    others 
more  bold  took  tiie  part  of  their  secret  friends^  the  one- 
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mied  of  the  Porte.  The  osnal  Goiifleqo0nce8  of  peace  after  book 
such  revolts  were  confiscation^  exiie»  imprisonment  and  ^' 
death.  Sack  is  in  a  few  words  the  mournful  history  of  these  ' 
countries  for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  The  Wallachi- 
ans  and  Moldavians  cherished  the  faint  hope,  while  any 
belonging  to  the  ancient  I'oyal  family  remained,  of  obtain- 
ing a  national  existence,  an  independent  and  hereditary 
kingdom ;  that  hope,  however  unlikely  to  be  realized,  con- 
soled them  in  their  misfortunes;  but  for  a  long  time  past 
the  Porte  has  sent  every  seven  years  into  their  country  and 
often  within  a  shorter  jicriod,  a  Greek  chosen  from  the 
DrogmanSf  a  class  of  men  whose  character  is  ably  and  cor- 
rectly drawn  in  the  travels  of  Choiseul-Gouffier.  Thus  the 
degradation  of  the  inhabitants  must  be  attributed  to  the  ef- 
fects of  an  arbitrary  p<iwer  changing  almost  every  year, 
committed  to  a  stranger  who  brings  along  with  him  a  reti- 
nue of  other  strangers  or  needy  and  abject  courtiers.  Dig- 
nities and  offices  are  sold  to  the  highest  bidder;  the  thrones 
of  Wallaciiia,  Moldavia,  and  every  other  pachaUck  are  pub- 
licly bought  at  Constantinople. 

The  bospodars  have  not  at  their  disposal  the  military  Hofpodan. 
force  of  the  Turkish  pachas,  otherwise  there  might  be  little 
difference  between  them ;  they  retain  the  ducal  cap  or  coro- 
net and  the  three-tailed  standards ;  their  courts  are  model- 
led after  that  of  the  Byzantine  emperors. 

They  must  recover  from  their  oppressed  subjects  the  pur- 
chase money  of  their  office,  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
Porte,  appease  by  continual  presents  the  governors  of  ibroi- 
low  and  Oiourgiew,  in  order  that  the  commanders  of  these 
fortresses  may  nut  lay  waste  the  country ;  it  is  besides  ne- 
cessary to  bribe  the  boyars  and  drogmans  in  Constantino- 
ple, otherwise  they  might  inform  against  tliem ;  money  must 
be  transmitted  to  the  members  of  the  Divan,  who,  in  spite 
of  the  solemn  treaties  with  Russia,  have  always  the  power 
of  denouncing  and  frequently  of  getting  them  decapitated. 

The  Wallacliians  and  Moldavians  are  governed  by  a  code 
of  laws  compiled  from  that  of  Justinian,  and  adapted  to  the  i^ 
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habits  and  cuBtoms  of  the  people  $  but  bj  an  abrard  imita- 
tron  of  the  Roman  proconsuls  and  Mussulman  pachas,  the 
prince  is  supreme  judge ;  any  litigant  may  appeal  to  him, 
his  decrees  are  irrevocable ;  as  be  does  not  know  the  laws, 
he  is  not  supposed  to  decide  according  to  law,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  conscience ;  the  decisions  of  one  prince  are  not 
always  precedents  for  his  successor. 

The  prince  disposes  of  the  great  offices  in  the  province, 
the  individuals  hold  them  no  longer  than  a  year ;  it  is  on 
that  account  that  they  seldom  take  any  active  part  in  the 
business  of  the  Divan  or  tlie  supreme  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative assembly.  The  Greeks  that  come  from  Con- 
stantipople,  monopolize  as  many  places  as  tiiey  can ;  every 
hospodar  has  brothers,  sisters,  nephews  and  cousins  in  his 
retinue.  These  strangers,  altliough  they  insist  that  the 
Wallachians  are  incapacitated  by  natural  dullness  or  want 
of  education  from  filling  high  political  stations,  do  not  dis* 
dain  the  offices  of  upraunik  or  tax-gatherers,  the  duties  of 
which  may  be  performed  by  persons  of  very  ordinary  intel- 
ligence. 

The  |kublic  safety  is  intrusted  to  a  body  of  native  militia 
consisting  of  about  1200  men,  and  commanded  by  the^eal 
spathaVf  a  Bizantine  title  that  is  still  retained ;  but  tlie  sol- 
diers are  not  sufficiently  numerous  or  sufficiently  warlike  to 
ensure  the  public  safety,  a  body  of  Albanians  has  lately 
been  added  to  the  troops. 

The  Wallachian  and  Moldavian  peasants  arc  a  submis- 
sive and  patient  race  of  men ;  without  these  vii*tues  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  them  to  exist  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  evils.  They  are  sober,  gentle  and  religious  or  super- 
stitious ;  they  are  indolent,  because  tl)ey  cannot  call  the 
produce  of  tlieir  industry  their  own.  The  milk  of  their 
cows,  a  small  quantity  of  pork  or  bacon,  millet  and  bad 
beer  are  sufficient  to  supply  their  wants ;  and  if  they  them- 
selves arc  satisfied,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifferenco  whether 
European  travellers  are  offended  at  their  humble  cottages 
and  the  wicker  enclosures  in  which  their  corn  is  kept ;  were 
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tliey  to  boiki  gmnaries,  tiiey  wast  Mbmit  to  additional  tax-    aotK 
atioik    The  WaUaclitan  peasaatB  thinly  it  better  to  dance  to       c« 
thesottnd  oftlie  pipe  on  the  banks  of  a  calm  lake»  or  under 
the  shade  of  their  woods  than  to  labour  for  Turkish  oppres- 
sors.   Their  conntryt  they  say,  is  a  fine  desert^r-it  would 
be  a  pity  to  spoil  it  by  cnltivation. 

The  peasants  are  no  longer  tegaUy  the  bondsmen  of  tlie  ciasiei. 
boyarsy  Constantino  Maurocordati  abolished  servitade  in 
l7B5f  and  by  way  of  indemnity  granted  to  erery  boyar  a 
somber  of  so&Mniki  or  trtbtttary  servants,  each  of  whom 
was  bound  to  pay  his  lord  twenty  piasters  every  yeari  or  to 
laboi^r  in  his  service  so  many  days  in  lieu  of  that  sum ;  ' 
some  peasants  are  free,  tliey  are  composed  of  the  polnifiiki 
or  lucent  colonists  that  migrated  from  BoIgariSf  Servla 
and  weme  of  the  Aiistriaa  provinces. 

The  lands  of  the  boyara  and  the  priests  are  according  to  Privilege. 
law  exempt  from  taxation.  The  clergy  possess  a  third  part  ciergy. 
of  the  landed  property,  in  the  country*  and  the  annual  in- 
come of  the  metropolitan  is  equal  to  400,000  piasters.  The 
abbeys  and  dioceses  are  fxposed  to  sale,  and  the  price  is 
put  into  the  coflfers  of  the  hospodar,  who  extorts  from  time 
to  time  immense  sums  from  the  richest  monasteries.  It 
may  be  conjectured  from  the  superstitions  of  the  priesthood 
that  their  knowledge  is  very  limited ;  it  is  customary  to 
open  the  sepulchres  every  seven  years,  if  the  body  has 
not  after  that  period  returned  to  its  kindred  dost,  the  being 
who  once  animated  it,  is  in  a  state  of  condemnation,: or 
changed  into  a  yampyre.  The  relatives  of  the  unfortunate 
wretch  are  compelled  to  purchase  an  immense  number  of 
expiatory  prayers,  the  priests  sanction  the  delusion,  they 
are  the  only  men  that  gain  by  it.  The  truth  of  the  above 
statement  k  attested  by  several  travellers,  but  it  is  dificult 
to  reconcile  such  a  custom  with  what  has  been  said  con- 
cerning the  sincere  virtue  and  great  worth  of  the  present 
archbishop  Ignatius,  the  chief  of  the  Wallacbian  clergy, 
and  the  founder  of  many  schools.  No  middling  classes  ex- 
ist in  the  country,  tlie  mechanical  arts  are  almost  exclu** 
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sively  confined  to  wandering  troops  of  gypsies  tho  com- 
c*      merce  of  Bochareat  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Armenians  ;  the 
"        retail  trade  is  engrossed  hj  the  Jews,  who,  although  occa- 
sionally exposed  to  the  scourges  of  the  common  people,  par- 
sue  their  calling  with  indomitable  perseverance* 

No  germ  of  civilization  can  be  discovered  in  these  pro- 
vinces, no  centre  from  which  the  light  of  kopwledge  can 
emanate;  the  barbarism  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  conse- 
quence of  corruption  and  effeminate  indolence;  it  is  vain  to 
think  that  they  could  be  roused  by  extraordinary  political 
revolutions  or  by  the  destruction,  sooner  or  later  inevitable, 
of  powerful  neighbouring  empires, 
ftdfiuir^         Nature  seems  to  solicit  iiuman  industry;  in  few  countries 
*  have  her  blessings  been  so  profusely  lavished ;  the  finest 
river  in  Europe  waters  the  southern  frontiers,  fonns  an 
outlet  not  only  for  the  produce  of  fruitful  Hungary,  but  of 
all  Austria,  and  opens  by  the  Black  Sea  a  communication 
between  Asia  and  Europe ;  still  a  single  vessel  is  a  sight  of 
rare  occurrence;  the'  mariner  dreads  rocks  or  shallows, 
Turkish  garrisons  or  the  plague.     Other  large  rivers  de- 
scend from  the  Carpathian  range,  and  enter  the  Danube — 
the  only  advantage  derived  from  them  is  a  sufficient  sapply 
of  fish  during  Lent;  wholly  neglected  in  every  season  of 
the  year,  they  threaten  to  inundate  the  banks  which  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  care  and  labour  they  might  enrich  or 
fertilize.    No  large  vessels,  a  few  flat  boats  only  sail  on  the 
Aluta,  the  lalovitza  and  the  Ardschis. 
Pkodae«         Lower  Wallachia  is  unhealthy  from  its  extensive  marshes; 
tiont.        intermittent  and  bilious  fevers  are  the  common  diseases  of 
the  country.    The  mountains  and  sevei^l  islands  on  the 
Danube  are  covered  with  lofQr  forests  of  oak,  pine  and 
beech  trees,  but  in  place  of  being  used  in  building  ships, 
they  are  cut  into  small  pieces  and  strewed  instead  of 
stones  on  the  roads  and  streets;  the  people  from  indo- 
lence  or  want  of  skill  are  unable  to  work  ttie  immense 
blocks  of  granite  and  lime-stone  in  diflferent  parts  of  tlie 
-Carpathian  mountains.    The  height  of  Mount  Butchez  is 
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greater  thftfi  8000  fMt^idnd  alMhe  mineral  riches  ef  Trait-    tiooK 
sjNi^  ar«  foiindin  Upper  WaMachia;  copper  mines     '^» 

wert  bnce,  worked  attlBnya  dl  Rama/ and  iron  mines  in 

Ae  neighboiirtiooilifrii9^rei(Atin  (jiO'distrlct  of  Gorsy. 

The  small  pieces  of'  g<iid>  found  f»y  the  gypsies  ^hi  the 
Akila  and  5ther  risers  indicate  the  existence  of  gold  mines 
as  Talaable  as  any  in  Transylvania^  no  attempt,  how- 
ever,  has  been  made  to  discover  them.  The  salt  mines 
are  worked,  and  7500  tons  are  annually  taken  from 
the  one  at  Okna  Tdeaga.  The  climate  of  Wallachia  is 
more  temperate  *tiranf  that  Of  tlie  neighbouring  countries, 
but  the  inhabitants  are  exposed  to  tvo  months  of  cold  in 
winter,  and  to  two  of  excessite  heat  in  summer.  The 
(wsttt^s  are  fertile  in^aromatic  plants,  ail  the  Wallachian 
flocks  and  others  from  the  adjoining  provinces  are  fattened 
on  them,  they  might  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food 
for  a  much  greater  number  6f  cattle.  The  Wallachian  wool 
18  very  valuable,  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  country  ex- 
ceeds 2,500,000  ;  there  are  three  different  kinds,  the 
^V0y»  the  Zarkamt  and  the  TartaVf  the  Zigay  wool  is 
Bbort  and  fine,  the  Zarkam  long  and  coarse,  and  the  Tartar 
is  not  so  fine  as  the  first  or  so  coarse  as  the  second.  Oxen 
and  horses  are  exported  from  the  provinces.  The  fields  of 
maize,  wheat  and  barley,  the  quantity  of  fine  melons,  the 
variety  of  fruits,  the  woods  of  apple,  plum  and  cherry 
trees  are  undoubted  proofs  of  the  productive  qualities  of 
the  soil.  The  wines  are  strong  and  generous,  if  the  vine- 
yards were  well  cultivated  they  might  be  equal  to  any  in 
Hungary.  A  thousand  other  instanoes  of  the  munificence 
of  nature  might  be  mentioned,  but  all  is  of  little  use  to  a 
people  without  industry  and  without  knowledge. 

Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  English  consul,  supposes  tlie  popu- 
lation of  Wallachia  greater  than  a  million,  an(l  that  of 
Moldavia  about  600,000  ;  his  estimate  is  higher  than  what 
bas  been  hitherto  believed,  but  the  same  writer  is  of  opin- 
ion that  these  provinces,  after  ten  or  fifteen  years  iieace 
under  a  good  government,  might  afford  subsistence  to  at 
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^*      of  property  held  sacred,  twice  the  -quantity  of  com  mfght 

"^""^^  be  {iroduced»  twice  the  nomber  ofi  cattle  might  be  reared 

without  any  extraordinary  .^forti^.iliconipatible  with  the 


^^«""«j^^  habits  or  intelltgenoe  of.tba  people.'*  £fot  mcire  than  a 
exporti.  sixth  part  of  the  .land  in  Wallachta.  is.  /cultiviited^  iind'it 
seldom  yields  less  than  1,250,000  quarters  of  wheatf  faotjof 
these  187,500  must  be  sent  to  Constantinopk  ;  >the  inha- 
bitants are  likewise  obliged  to  supply  'tlie  same  xapital 
•very  year  with  3,000  horses  and  £5,000  sheep*  'AAother 
tax  the  nnmi  or  tribute  in  money  is  rigjofously  exaoted,  two 
millions  of  Turkish  piasters  are  tlius  levied  in  Wallachia, 
and  one  million  in  Moldavia.  The  tributary  peasants  are 
arranged  according  to.  their  wealth  or  poverty  into  ioo^ 
or  classes,  the  number  of  individuals  in  each  lood  varies 
from  five  to  ten;  there  were  in  1817,  according  to  the 
register  of  the  Oreat  Vestry  18,000  loods,  and  the  sum 
paid  by  them  was  10,800,000  Turkish  piasters  or 
dS.S60,000.  A  poll  tax  is  imiiosed  on  100,000  mer- 
chants and  hucksters,  mostly  Jews,  Armenians  and 
foreigners  from  different  countries*  The  other  taxes 
yield  a  revenue  of  2,730,000  piasters ;  600,000  are  raised 
on  salt,  380,000  at  the  custom-house,  420,000  from  the 
couriers  and  post  oflSce.  The  vinaritf  the  oyarit  and  the 
dysonarit  or  the  duties  on  wine,  mutton  and  pork 
amount  to  1,380,000.  These  sums  may  appear  incredible, 
but  they  are  paid  before  they  become  due  by  a  company 
of  revenue  farmers.  It  is  not  likely  that  commerce  can 
flourish  in  a  countiy  where  there  are  so  many  taxes  and 
tax-gatherers.  The  principal  imports  are  German  cloth, 
English  muslin  and  Frencli  cambric ;  the  export^i  con- 
sist among  other  articles  of  500,000  hare  skins,  600,000 
oAosf  of  rhamnus  infectarius,  a  grain  useful  in  dying,  and 
1^760,000  okas  of  excellent  wool. 

*  WUkinson's  Account  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  ;  or  Xablcuu  de  la 
Valachie  et  de  la  Moldavie,  par  M.  Wilkinson,  tradult  avcc  dcs  addHious  Im- 
portautes  par  M.  de  la  Roqusttc. 

t  The  oka  is  nearly  equal  to  a  pound. 
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Tlie  BttbdiTifliona  and  the  manner  in  vhich  the  sob-    book 
divisions  are  governed,  shall  be  explained  in  the  tables ;  it      ^* 
may  be  remarked  that  the  country  is  divided  into  WaU  "7""^ 
lachia  Proper  on  the  east  of  the  Alata,  and  Little  Wal-    '^'"^"^ 
lachia  or  the  bannat  of  Krayowa  on  the  west  of  the  same 
river*    The  last  portion  has  for  some  time  been  in  the  pos^^ 
session  of  Austria* 

The  towns  may  be  shortly  described ;  in  reality  there  Towns, 
is  only  one,  in  it  the  hospodar  holds  his  court,  and  the 
boyars  crowd  round  liis  throne;  if  the  viceroy  changes 
his  residence,  the  town  is  ruined ;  thus  Ardscbis  retains 
only  its  fine  church  and  marble  columns*  If  Busco  can  bo 
compared  to  a  small  provincial  town,  it  owes  that  advan- 
tage to  its  bishop,  its  priests  and  its  friars*  No  ramparts, 
palaces  or  houses  inhabited  by  couriers  can  be  seen  in 
Terg&wisckHf  but  the  air  is  still  salubrious  and  the  position 
delightful ;  it  was  peopled  at  one  time  by  30,000  indivi- 
duals,  at  present  it  does  not  contain  5000  inhabitants* 
Bucharest  is  now  the  favoured  spot ;  how  long  it  may  con- 
tinue so  is  uncertain;  the  houses  or  rather  cottages  are. 
for  the  most  part  built  of  clay,  and  near  them  are  several 
large  convents,  numei*ou8  towers  and  sixty  Greek  churches 
in  the  midst  of  gardens,  groves  and  public  walks*  The 
population  amounts  to  60,000  souls*  The  Boyars  ride  in 
gilt  carriages, — play  at  pharao, — pay  their  court  to  the 
prince,*-— appear  at  the  reviews  of  the  Albanian  guard, — at* 
tend  the  German  theatre,  anil  long  for  the  opening  of  the 
Italian  opera,  which  cannot,  it  is  thought,  be  much  longer 
retarded,  as  the  building  is  now  nearly  finished.  The 
Greeks  from  Constantinople  manage  the  financial  dejiart-*^ 
ment,  and  are  adepts  in  all  the  corruption  and  vices  of  the 
court.  The  youtli  are  instructed  in  the  ancient  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  some  Greek  physicians  educated  in  Germany, 
retarin  the  studious  habits  which  they  acquired  in  the  univer* 
sities  of  that  country*  The  languages  spoken  by  the  higher 
classes  are  modern  Greek,  bad  Italian  and  worse  French* 
The  women  are  not  so  closely  watched  as  in  other  Turkish 
countries ;  they  are  more  intelligent,  their  manners  are  more 
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c*       amusementfly  their  condition  is  by  no  moans  enviable*   Mar- 

riages  are  made  without  conaolting  the  inclinations  of  the 

parties  ;  if  a  lady  has  a  number  of  suitors»  the  wealthiest 
amongst  them,  or  the  one  who  agrees  to  inafry  her  with 
the  kast  dower,  is  always  pi*eferred  by  her  parents  ^  but 
the  most  serious  evil  is  the  scandalous  facility  by  which 
divorces  can  be  obtained,  or  rather  by  which  marriages 
may  be  declared  null.  A  rich  man  can  at  any  time  repu- 
diate his  wife ;  the  discipline  of  the  Greek  church  in  Wal- 
lachia  is  shamefully  relaxed. 

Some  other  towns  may  be  briefly  enumerated ;  Fokschor 
ni  is  situated  on  the  road  that  passes  by  Busco  from  Bu- 
ciiarest  to  Moldavia,  it  is  peopled  by  6000  souls,  adorned 
with  a  great  many  churches,  and  the  neighbouring  fields 
are  covered  with  vineyards.  Ploifesti  is  resorted  to  on 
account  of  its  fair.  PAtfipec^i  has  fallen  into  decay^^some 
boyars  still  reside  in  its  castles.  The  mercliandise  of  Cron- 
stadt  in  Transylvania  is  deposited  in  ISmpina.  All  these 
towns  are  situated  to  the  north  of  Fokscbani  in  a  moun* 
tainous  but  pofMilons  country.  Kimpolung^  a  burgh  in 
the  north-west  of  the  province,  i*etains  its  immunities,  but 
has  lost  its  commerce.  Slohqjat  is  the  only  town  worthy 
of  notice  on  the  plains  of.  the  Danube,  the  titeatre  of  so 
many  wars.  Oraschui^  or  the  town  of  the  waves  on  the 
same  plains  is  not  likely  to  recover  its  former  grandeur. 
Tlte  crescent  floats  on  the  ramparts  of  Giurgiew  and  Brai- 
low,  tlie  fortresses  from  which  the  Turkish  troops  issue 
to  {Hllage  the  fields,  and  cari*y  off  the  flocks.  The  protec- 
tion of  Russia  granted  in  1771  and  renewed  in  1812  is  no 
security  against  the  incursions  of  barbarians. 
Towns  in  Krayowa^  the  capital  of  western  or  Little  Wallackia,  is 
j^^^Jl*^^**"  regularly  built  and  peopled  by  8000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
a  great  proportion  are  tradesmen  and  artisans,  and  Ixlas 
at  the  junction  of  the  Aluta  is  likely  froj^i  its  position  to 
become  a  commercial  town.    It  was  at  the  village  of  Balia-- 

*  Oraschul  is  genernlJy,  but  incorrectly  written  Or^tch. 
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ffierda  that  the  Tartars  assombled  to  divide  their  spotb  book 
after  a  eoccessfal  campaign  against  Austria.    An  old  tower      ^' 
which  is  still  shown  at  ESmpul-Scverinulich  another  village^  ■— — - 
is  believed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  bridge  bnilt  on  the  Da* 
nnbe  by  the  emperor*  Severus. 

The  passes  between  Wallachia  and  Transylvania  are  Faisen 
highly  important  in  a  political  and  military  point  of  view  $ 
they  form  advantageous  military  statipns  and  commeixial 
roads  for  the  Austrians.  The  most  remarkable  are  those 
of  Boi»a  and  Tar^eburgf  Vulcan  or  Wdkan  and  the  Bed 
TdveTf  where  the  Carolinian  way  begins,  the  immense  but 
now  neglected  work  of  M.  Stainville^  a  French  engineer  in 
tho  service  of  Austria. 

Moldavia,  at  present  limited  by  the  Pruth,  a  great  tri- 
butary river  that  enters  the  Danube,  is  the  most  northern 
province  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  it  extends  between  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  dominions,  like  a  promontory  be- 
tween two  boisterous  seas  threatening  to  overwhelm  it. 
Although  the  country  is  situated  on  the  eastern  sides  of 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  the  interior  forms  an  extensive 
plain,  intersected  by  the  Pruth  and  the  SereUu  The  bold 
and  steep  banks  of  these  rivers  appear  at  a  distance  like  a 
range  of  lolly  hills ;  but  the  stranger  who  leaves  Jassy  must 
travel  twenty-eight  leagues  before  he  comes  in  sight  of  the 
Carpathian  chain.  The  Moldavian  winters  are  in  general  cumato. 
intensely  cold ;  in  1788  Reaumur's  thermometer  stood 
at  2V  below  zero.*  The  summers  on  the  contrary  are 
very  warm,  the  grape  is  ripe  by  the  end  of  July,  and  the 
vintage  i»  over  in  the  month  of  September.  Moldavia  is 
exposed  to  frequent  earthquakes,  but  they  are  never  vio- 
lent ^  the  same  country  abounds  in  mines  of  every  descrip- 
tion, all  of  them  are  neglected,  were  the  inhabitants  to  work 
them,  the  produce  of  their  labour  would  without  doubt  be 
sent  to  Constantinople ;  on  that  account  no  wealth  is  now 

s 

*  If  the  above  statemeot  be  correct,  the  degree  of  cold  must  have  been  equal 
to  14  -f»  3-4th  below  zero  of  Fahrenheit. 

t  Wolff,  M&noirea  tut  la  Moldavie. 
V0£.  VI.  3 1 
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^  Salt  is  obtained  in  great  qoantities,  7500  tons  are  taken  froa 
p^^y^  the  pits  at  Okna,  and  at  no  groat  distance  is  a  large  rock 
tions.  formed  by  a  mass  of  crystalline  saltf  The  principal  trade 
of  Saroko  on  the  Dneister  consists  in  saltpetre,  the  process 
used  in  making  it  is  very  defective  ;  a  considerable  qnaii- 
tity  is  exported  by  the  Polish  Jews,  who  receive  brandy  ia 
exchange.  Sulpliureons  springs*have  been  discovered  near 
Orosseschtif  and  not  far  from  the  Sirelhf  on  the  road  between 
Saken  and  Botnan.  The  Bistritza  rolls  its  golden  sand,  the 
district  of  Niamz  abonnds  in  ferruginous  springs.  Wheat 
and  barley  are  cultivated  throughout  the  country,  the  barley 
is  given  to  horses,  millet  too  is  a  very  common  crop,  it  is 
roasted  and  made  into  talk,  a  Tartar  substitute  for  coffee. 
Buck-wheat  was  at  one  time  almost  the  only  kind  of  grain 
in  the  province,  but  Prince  Nicholas  Maurocordato  intro- 
duced  the  culture  of  maize  In  1710  ;  from  one  or  other  of 
these  two  plants,  MdmaligOf  a  gelatinous  substance  is  made 
and  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  country  people  in  Molda- 
via, Servia  and  Wallachia.  The  best  maize  grows  on  the 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Susch  and  Pa$kanf  a .  village 
on  the  Sireth. 

The  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  and  esculent  plants  is  not 
in  a  very  advanced  state ;  such  as  are  in  nrost  common  use 
are  the  Solanum  mdongena  and  the  Hilnscus  €$eultniusp 
the  melon  thrives  throughout  the  province,  and  the  grape 
is  the  most  valuable  of  ike  Moldavian  fruits.  A  great 
quantity  of  wine  is  exported  to  Poland  and  Russia  or 
M%$hegorod;  the  annual  average  duty  levied  during 
the  vintage  amounts  to  S80  purses  or  190,000  pias- 
ters ;  now  as  a  piaster  is  imposed  on  ten  buckets  or  eymers 
of  wine,  it  follows  that  the  number  of  eymcrs  obtained  an- 
nually is  not  less  than  1,900,0004  That  estimate,  however, 
is  much  too  low;  the  boyars,  who  collect  the  tax«  always 
under-rate  the  produce  of  their  own  lands,  besides  more 

*  Baya  in  Moldavian  and  banjfa  in  Hungarian  signify  a  mine. 

t  Sulzer.    Trantalpin.  Dazten,  1. 1,  p.  146. 

i  Th«  ejmer  varies  in  diiTerent  countries,  it  amounts  probably  in  Moldavia 
to  nine  gallons. 
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than  a  tentii  of  the  Tineyarda  are  in  the  hands  of  the  book 
dergy;  their  portion  is  exempt  from  imposts,  many  in-  ^* 
dividaals  enjoy  the  same  privilege,  so  that  the  quantity 
of  wine  produced  in  an  ordinary  season  is  more  than 
double  what  has  been  stated.  The  Odokeseht  is  consi- 
dered the  best  MoldaTian  wine,  next  to  it  is  the  KJbtnar, 
which  is  like,  hot  inferior  to  champagne,  diflTerent  sorts  of 
a  good  quality  are  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Huscht, 
Nikorescht  and  Jassy.  Vemumih  and  other  kinds  of 
brandy  are  common  in  the  country.  The  cultivation  of 
the  vineyards  and  the  art  of  making  wine  might  be  greatly 
improved ;  one  of  the  clumsy  methods  to  which  the  inha- 
bitants have  recourse,  consists  in  exposing  a  great  many 
barrels  to  the  winter's  fi-ost ;  the  crust  of  ice  is  perforated 
with  a  red-hot  iron,  in  this  way  the  aqueous  particles  are 
more  freely  disengaged,  and  a  stronger  liquor  flows  from 
the  cask. 

Many  districts  are  covered  with  rich  pastures  or  exten-  Aaimaif. 
sive  forests;  numerous  herds  of  swine  are  fattened  on 
acorns  in  the  woods,  and  a  species  of  which  the  hoof  is 
not  cleft,  is  common,  says  M.  Wolf,  in  the  district  of  Orhei. 
The  Moldavians  pay  great  attention  to  their  horses,  seve- 
rs! boyara  have  no  fewer  than  four  or  five  hundred  ;  these 
animals  are  highly  valued  in  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  are 
mostly  Qsed  by  the  light  cavalry ;  but  beyond  the  Prutb, 
in  that  part  of  the  country  ceded  to  the  Russians,  the 
horses  are  stronger  and  as  active.  The  oxen  are  of  a  bet-  CauiB. 
tor  kind  than  the  Wallachian,  and  great  numbers  are  ex- 
ported every  year  to  Silesia  and  Bohemia.  The  goat  and 
the  sheep  abound  in  tlie  province;  the  number  of  goats 
is  not  less  than  3,248,000,  but  the  people  are  com- 
pelled by  law  to  sell  a  certain  number  to  the  Turks, 
at  a  price  fixed  by  the  prince  or  governor,  who,  to 
gain  popularity  at  Constantinople,  makes  the  price  almost 
nominal. 

The  forests  are  well  stocked  with  deer,  wild  boars,  cha- 
mois and  hares;  there  are  besides  a  great  many  bears, 
wolves,  foxes  and  martens,  of  which  the  skins  are  ex- 
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c.  tados  and  hawks  are  kept  at  the  country  seats  of  the 
"""""*""  nobles ;  it  is  customary  to  send  every  year  twenty-fimr 
falcons  to  the  Grand  Seignior.  Few  countries  are  better 
supplied  with  bees^  these  insects  cost  but  little  trouble  ;  the 
hollow  trunk  of  a  tree  is  closed  at  one  end,  and  thu»  con- 
verted into  a  hive;  all  the  swarms  are  destroyed  in  October 
by  the  vapour  of  charcoaU  th^  hives  are  then  covered  with 
straw  or  bay,  and  deposited  in  cellars  during  winter;  before 
the  division  of  the  province,  the  prince  derived  a  revenue  of 
60,000  piasters  from  the  tithe  on  honey  and  green  aromatic 
wax.  Moldavia  is  overrun  with  grasshoppers,  in  one 
season  these  insects  destroyed  all  the  fields  of  maize. 
Towns  iiBd  No  towns  of  any  note  are  situated  in  Russian  Mol- 
^"'si»-  davia  on  the  east  of  the  Pruth,  the  Russians  desired 
and  obtained  the  three  fortresses  of  CAototn,  Bender  and 
JbmaeU  Boluschanit  a  commercial  town,  peopled  by  four 
or  five  thousand  inhabitants,  Piatra,  where  several  fairs 
are  held  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  Mlamtich  with  its 
monastery,  the  residence  of  500  ktdogerUf  who  boast  of 
possessing  a  miraculous  and  silver  image  of  the  Virgin, 
are^  the  most  important  places  In  the  high  districts.  Hie 
name  of  Niamtsch  is  not  derived  from  Memete^  a  6er» 
man,  but  from  JVTam,  a  Slavonic  divinity  that  was  adored 
at  Niamtsch  or  Nimtch  in  Silesia.  The  ruins  of  BemeK^ 
dfxnva  or  St.  Andrew,  a  Slavonic  city  near  JZoman  on  the 
Sireth,  once  the  capital  of  Servia,  are  still  visited  by 
strangers.  Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  condition 
of  the  people  from  the  description  which  Mr.  Wolf  gives  of 
a  Moldavian  burgh.  '<  Small  houses  nuide  of  wood  and 
covered  with  clay,  ill  cultivated  gardens,  narrow  and 
dirty  streets,  a  large  inn  where  travellers  tormented  with 
insects,  can  obtain  no  other  food  than  coarse  mamaligOf  no 
other  drink  than  bad  wine,  are  the  common  defects  not  of 
one  but  of  every  small  town  in  the  country.  The  wind  cir? 
culates  freely  in  the  house  of  an  ispraunik;  the  paper  win- 
^      dows  may  be  easily  torn,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  Um 
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doors  shot  9  the  habitatioiiB  of  the  Isprauniks  are  of  coarse  book 

saperior  to  the  dwellings  of  those  who  pay  tribute."  o* 
Jusy,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill  in  a 


fertUe  country,  hot  the  river  BaMam,  which  is  not  unlike  a^a^il)!^'' 
continuation  of  marshes,  and  the  miasms  that  rise  from  the 
drains  in  every  street,  render  the  town  unhealthy.  The 
only  villas  in  the  neighbourhood  are  two  near  the  vineyards  ' 
ofJTopo,  they  belong  to  the  Wdiroode.  The  five  thousand 
houses  in  Jassy  are  placed  together  without  any  regularity, 
five  hundred  are  built  of  stone,  and  fifty  consist  of  more  than 
a  single  story.  The  ancient  palace,  which  is  supposed  to 
bare  been  built  by  the  Romans  under  Trajan,  was  formerly 
the  lai^est  and  fin^t  edifice  in  the  town,  it  was  burnt  in 
1783,  it  has  not  since  that  time  been  rebuilt.  The  wealth 
of  the  inhabitants  is  displayed  in  their  dress  and  ornaments, 
not  in  their  feasts  or  entertainments.  The  vrife  of  a  rich 
Boyar  exhibits  sometimes  on  her  person,  jewels  and  pre- 
cioas  stones  worth  about  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  piasters, 
but  foreign  wine  is  rarely  seen  on  the  tables  of  the  nobles. 
Hie  country,  the  towns  and,  above  all,  the  capital  are 
crowded  with  mendicants. 

The  genius  of  Catherine^  and  the  cowardice  of  the  Vizier, 
whom  Charles  the  Twelfth  insulted,  were  the  means  of  sav- 
ing the  Czar  and  the  Russian  array  at  Biucht  on  the  banks 
oftbePmth. 

QalacsCf  a  town  of  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  is  the  most 
commercial  of  any  in  Moldavia  or  Wallachia ;  its  port 
which  ean  admit  ships  of  300  tons,  is  always  crowded  with 
Anstrian,  Russian  and  Ottoman  vessels.  It  might  become 
the  Alexandria  of  the  Danube,  if  the  three  great  powers 
conld  establish  a  lasting  peace  among  themselves,  or  were 
politic  enough  to  erect  an  intermediate  kingdom  on  the 
Lower  Danube.  The  Wallachians  send  a  great  part  of 
their  prodnce  across  the  mountains  to  Transylvania  and 
also  to  the  harbour  of  Varna,  the  exports  for  both  the  prin- 
cipalities pass  by  Galacz.  The  Greek  Jews  in  the  town 
deal  in  cloth,  wool,  silk  and  fur,  but  the  real  cliildren  of 
Israel  confine  themselves  to  trinkets  and  jewels ;  the  Rus- 
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GoTern- 

»9Bt. 


BOOK    Bian  sells  hides  and  tobacco^  the  grave  Mussolman  brings 
c*      his  fine  nioi*occo  leather,  spices  and  aromatics,  one  of  which^ 
""*"""'  odogatchf  a  resin  that  is  extracted  from  the  JigaUoehum  ve- 
niniy  is  Tcrjr  valuable,  an  ounce  is  sold  for  a  ducat;  tbe 
rich  perfume  their  beards  with  this  unguent,  and  it  is  cos* 
ternary  when  people  of  distinction  visit  them  to  put  a  small 
quantity  in  their  pipes.    It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
Wallachian  or  Moldavian  government  is  the  worst    The 
prince  or  the  vassal  of  the  Turks  exercises  despotic  author- 
ity  over  the  Boyars,  whom  the  Greeks  call  archonUif  and 
the  Moldavians  kokons  or  Lords.    The  manner  in  which 
justice  is  dispensed^  is  as  imperfect  as  any  other  branch  of 
the  executive  department ;  a  uniform  system  of  legislation 
is  rendered  impracticable  from  the  frequent  removals  of  the 
princes,  and  the  right  which  they  have  of  abrogating  all  the 
decrees  of  their  predecessors.    If  the  court  have  any  diffi- 
culty about  deciding  a  case,  the  Divan  consults  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  Roman  code  by  Armenopolus,  a  writer  that 
was  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Good,  whose  reign 
began  in  1401  and  terminated  in  1433;  before  that  time 
there  were  no  written  laws  in  Moldavia.    The  decisions  of 
the  Divan  are  always-arbitrary  $  the  few  statutes  that  are 
in  force,  are  fklsely  interpreted ;  hence  arise  many  compli- 
cated law-suits,  which  the  prince  or  subordinate  judges  can 
unravel  with  incredible  despatch,  if  either  party  is  prudent 
or  rich  enough  to  bribe  them  beforehand. 
BoTenue.       The  revenue  of  the  governor  is  chiefly  derived  from  the 
HtTf  a  tax  that  is  exacted  every  month,  because  the  Vice- 
roy is  uncertain  liow  long  he  may  hold  his  situation.    Da- 
ties  are  levied  on  cattle  and  dificrent  articles  of  consump- 
tion ;  it  appears  from  autltentic  documents,  which  Mr.  Wolf 
was  permitted  to  examine  in  the  country,  that  the  taxes  and 
imposts  raised  in  Moldavia  amount  annually  to  2,430,000 
piasters.    It  is  thus  obvious  how  greatly  Sulzer  and  Carra 
M'ere  mistaken,  when  they  computed  the  total  revenue  to 
be  250,000  piasters.    The  prince  must  raise  325  purses  or 
162,500  Turkish  piasters  as  a  tribute  for  the  Porte.    The 
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praaats  for  the  Saltant  his  relatives  and  ministers,  the  ex-  book 
penaes  of  transport^  and  the  pay  of  the  public  functionaries  c. 
are  not  less  than  SSOfOOO  piasters*  To  cover  all  these  ex-  " 
pensea  without  diminishing  his  own  revenue,  the  governor 
uaea  everj  pretext  to  extort  money  from  his  subjects. 
Tbtta^  it  often  happens  that  one  waiwode  supplanted  by  a 
greater  adept  in  intrigue,  returns  to  Constantinople  with 
fttll  coifers  in  the  company  of  Turkish  usurers,  who  advanc- 
ed him  money  when  a  successful  candidate,  and  followed 
bin  to  hill  government  in  the  expectation  of  receiving  exor- 
bitant interest.  The  Turks  participate  sometimes  in  the 
plunder  of  a  deposed  prince  by  borrowing  from  him  large 
aoms,  which  if  he  refaaes  to  lend,  charges  of  mal-adminis- 
tration  are  raised  against  him,  his  wealth  is  confiscated, 
and  he  himself  sent  Into  exile.  To  obviate  such  difficulties, 
tbe  Toaiwodes  take  the  first  opportunity  of  investing  in  fo- 
nign  funds  the  money  which  they  gain  in  the  province. 

The  good  qualities  of  the  people  are  stifled  by  oppression,  character 
Prince  Demetrius  Eantemir  declaims  against  the  pride,  ^J^||^'"*!'* 
avarice  and  ignorance  of  bis  subjects  and  countrymen ;  but 
be  himself  was  not  free  from  these  vices.  Mr.  Wolf,  the 
German  consul,  reprehends  them  with  equal  severity.  Al- 
though given  to  hospitality,  the  higher  classes  are  haughty 
and  harsh  to  the  lower,  crouching  to  their  superiors ;  mean, 
pliant,  suspicious^  vindictive  and  as  jealous  as  tbe  Turks. 
According  to  Count  Karaizai,  the  men  are  strong  and  well- 
made,  their  intelligence  and  ingenuity  enable  them  in  some 
degree  to  supply  the  want  of  machinery  and  manufactures ; 
tbeii^  greatest  vices  are  drunkenness,  idleness,  and  an  in« 
veterate  attachment  to  established  customs.  The  women 
in  their  youth  are  gay  and  cheerful,  in  the  married  state 
they  soon  bear  the  marks  of  premature  old  age ;  the  wives 
of  tbe  peasants,  the  mothers  of  families  are  condemned  to 
labour  like  slaves,  few  hours  of  joy  or  amusement  vary  the 
dull  monotony  of  their  lives. 

Many  Wallachians  migrated  from  Transylvania  or  Hun-Oun«ar. 
gary,  and  settled  in  Moldavia;  the  native  considers  him- ^'*'^'' 
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BOOK    self  above  them,  and  calls  them  Oungaraines  ;  the  diflisrence 

o*      in  their  manners  and  dialects  is  hardly  perceptible. 
^  We  shall  conclade  our  account  of  European  Turkey  with 

G^^sies'or  ^^^^  observations  on  a  different  people^  not  the  Turks,  or 
Bohemiaofl.  haughty  rulers  of  all  these  provinces.    We  have  endeavour 
ed  in  another  part  of  this  work  to  describe  that  degenerate 
nation,  its  manners,  government,  i>ower  and  resources.* 
It  is  necessary  to  descend  still  lower  in  the  chain  of  civUi- 
zation,  and  to  examine  a  {leople  scattered  like  the  Jews  in 
every  country,  but  without  the  distinction  of  a  peculiar  re- 
ligion.   **  They  liave  wandered  through  the  world,  and  in 
every  region,  and  among  every  people  they  have  continued 
equally  unchanged  by  the  lapse  of  time,  the  variation  of 
climate,  and  the  force  of  example.    Their  singular  physi- 
ognomy and  manners  are  the  same  in  every  country.   Their 
complexion  receives  no  darker  shade  from  the  burning  sun 
of  Africa,  or  any  feirer  tint  from  the  milder  clhnates  of 
Europe.    They  contract  no  additional  laziness  in  Spain; 
they  acquire  no  habits  of  industry  in  England.    In  Turkey, 
they  behold  the  mosque  and  the  crescent  with  the  same  in- 
difference that  they  look  on  a  catholic  or  protestant  church 
in  Europe.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  civilized  life,  they 
continue  barbarous,  and  near  cities  and  settled  inhabitants, 
they  live  in  tents  and  holes  in  the  earth,  or  wander  from 
place  to  place  like  fugitives  and  vagabonds.^'    These  peo« 
pie  are  lively,  fickle  and  faithless  to  everyone,  even  to 
their  own  cast,  addicted'  to  sensuality,  and,  like  savages, 
indifferent  about  the  Choice  of  their  food.    If  an  ox  die 
of  disease,  and  they  can  obtain  its  carcass,  men,  women 
and  children  hasten  to  the  feast,  and  after  their  brandy 
or  strong  drink  is  exiiausted,  they  pursue  their  journey, 
or  take  up  their  quarters  for  the  nightf    The  women 
may  be  distinguished   by  their  dark  and  sparkling  eyes, 
tanned  complexion,    oval    visage,    white   teeth    and  jet- 

•  Vol.  II. 

^  A  gyptyy  when  ceimired  on  account  of  bis  taste,  refriied  that  a  beast  which 
God  kills,  roust  be  at  good  as  any  killed  by  man. 
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tlick  kair«    Tiiey  deal  In  proatitatlon»  irtnton  dtnces  tod    bmk 
fortQne-telliDg;  the  mother  trains  her  daughter  in  vice,      ^ 
tad  the  daugbtt r  is  scarcely  grown  hefore  she  follows  the  **— ^— * 
example  of  her  mother.     Although  their  clothes  hardly 
haog  together^  a  stranger  perceives  sometimes  part  of  a 
militaiy  coa^  the  firagment  of  a  lace  cap,  a  torn  handker- 
chief or  paltry  trinket;  their  gait  and  deportment^  when 
thtts  adorned*  OTince  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  vanity. 


The  wandering  tribe  of  Zigennes  find  occupation  in  some  Trad«% 
coontries  as  smiths  and  tinkers ;  they  mend  broken  plates,  ^^**  ^ 
tnd  adl  wooden  ware;  a  class  of  them  in  Moldnvin  and 
WaUachia  lead  a  se^ed  life,  and  gain  a  livelihood  by  wash- 
ing or  searchingfor  gold  in  the  beds  of  rirers  ;*  those  in  the 
Banaat  of  Hmigary  are  horse-dealers,  and  are  graAtally 
ebejing  the  enactments  of  Joseph  the  II.,  by  which  they  am 
compelled  to  cultivate  the  land ;  but  the  great  majority  in 
Eerqie  abhor  a  permanent  residence  and  stated  hobrsjof 
labour.  The  wnmen  abuse  the  credulity  of  the  OemUui^ 
and  Polish  peasants,  who  imagine  -  that  they  cure  their  cat- 
tle by  witcbcrafl,  and  predict  fortunate  events  by  inspect- 
iiig  the  lineaments  of  the  hand.  It  is  lawftil  ibr  the  wives 
of  the  TeAtatgMet  in  Turkey  to  eomndt  adultery  with  i«- 
poaity.  Many  individuals  of  both  sues,  particularly 
throaghout  Hungary,  are  passionaMy  fend  of  musics  the 
oalj  icience  in  which  they  have  as  yet  attained  any  degree 
of  perfection ;  they  nre  the  favoniite  minstrals  of  the  coun- 
try people ;  sonm  have  arrived  at  eminence  in  eatbedralSk 
lad  in  the  choirs  of  princes.  Tlielt  guitar  is  heard  in  the 
lomantic  woods  of  Spain,  and  many  gypsies,  less  indolent 
tban  the  indolent  Spaniards,  exercise  in  that  country 
tbe  trade  of  publicans.  They  follow  willingly  whaterer 
occupation  most  men  hate  or  condemn ;  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania  they  are  flayers  of  dead  beasts^  and  execu- 
tioners of  criminals— tbe  mass  of  the  naticki  is  composed  of 
thieves  and  mendicants. 

*  TheM  paopto  tre  called  Zing iinU  by  tb«  Wallacbiaiu  and  MoldaTlaai. 
VOL,  TI.  9S 
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Number, 


Tkb  totd  BQiDber  of  Itntub  Bavages  ui  Barope  baa  aenr 

^*      bten  considered  less  tban  SOO^OOO^  or  than  IBO^OOO  in 

*  Turkey,  fO»000  in  Wallacliia  and  MoldaViat  40,000  in 

Httngarj  and  TransyUania,    the  rest  are  aoattered  in 

Russiat  Prussia,  Poland,  Germany,  Jutland,  Spain  and 

otiier  countries.    Persia  and  Egypt  are  infested  witb  tbem, 

tliey  iiave  appeared  in  Spanish  America.     * 

Different       xhe  rsco  of  tlic  gypsics,  however  ahjeet,  has  been  the 

namei  of  ^•'  "^  «p       ' 

the  Ojrp*  subject  of  numerout  researches,  and  from  some  of  tbem 
^^^  considerable  hiFormation  may  be  gbined  on  tiio  orgia  and 
dassification  of  different  states.'N^  It  might  be  thought 
from  their  rarious  hanMs  that  all  the  tribes  are*  not  of  the 
satne  origin  |  they  call  themselves  Amw,  MamnuA  and 
€Htdsoif  each  of  these  appellations  is .  oomwcted  with  a 
separate  language,  the  first  with  the  O^t^  the  second 
with  the  Sanscrit^  and  the  third  with  the  CeMlc*  It  has 
been  lately  proved  by  a  careful  and  unpnjudloed  writer, 
thatsifiA?,  a  plural  noun,  is  the  only  mMtmrnl  name  meog- 
nised  by  those  of  Pr«teian  Lithuania.  The  title  next  to 
it  in  importance  is  the  Polish  one  of  Zimganif  which  cor- 
responds with  the  iKjr^at  of  the  Ltthttanians,  the  JKN^fO- 
nt  of  the  Wallachiaiis^  the  Zmgari  of  the  Hungarians  and 
Italians,  the  SSigwneoi  the  Germans,  the  TM/Hkg^' 
nes  of  the  TorlLS,  and  the  dtdiingqiiu  of  some  wri- 
ters that  lived  during  the  middle  ages.  -  Such  are 
the  names  by  whieh  at  present  fliey.  are  most  Common- 
ly designated  ;  it  megr  be  .remarked^  however,  that  the 
English  words,  Gypsies  or  Egyptians,  find  the  Spanish  tern 
GfiMaoi,  are  corruptions  from  PAanmmi,  a  name  by  which 
a  horde  of  these  [vagrants  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
dark  ages;     They  passed  through  Bohemia  info  Germany 

*  All  the  reeearches  anterior  to  the  year  1787|  have  been  united  by  Orellman 
in  his  history  of  the  Zigeunes.  The  vocabulary  io  the  same  work  was  writteo 
by  Buttner.  The  other  works  on  the  subject  are,  an  account  of  the  Pruuian 
Ziguenes,  written  by  M.  Kraura  and  M.  Ztppel,  in  the  Berliner  Monath- 
BchriA,  1793;  February  and  April.  Comparative  Vocabularies  by  Adelung, 
Mithridates,  t.  I.  p.  244.  Extracts  from  the  manuscript  grammar  of  11. 
Krause,  by  M.  Vater,  in  his  supplement  to  Mithridates ;  and  lastly  Kicbard- 
ion*e  accouat  of  the  Baiigura*    Asiadc  Researchee,  vol.  Vll. 
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ud  Francis  and  hwe  for  ^Omi  teaaoB  ben  st^ed  Bofat-    smk 
nrians.    The  PeraiuMi  call  Uiem  Bi$iA  Hinim,  or  Bbwk      ^ 
iBdianab  — 


The  historical  traditioBs  eoncemiag  the  trihe^  nve  re*  Traditioni. 
daced  to  the  vagae  recoUectton  of  an  aacieat  and.  happy 
peo^e  nnder  prMces  of  their  own  race»  that  inhabited  a 
conntry  vhicb»  according  If  the  dknibtful  aaeertion  of  a 
writer  of  the  fifteenth  centary^  the  iret  Zigtonea  caUcd 
Little  Egypt  It  is  also  affinoed  that  when  they  tret 
appeared,  they  were  condacted  in  their  atigrations  by 
dakea»  pianoee  and  even  by  kings.  All  the  knowledge  de- 
rived fiiom  their  history  is  thai  they  have  wandered  lor 
HMny  agbs.  No  trace  of  their  worship  or  religiooa  /  bo^ 
lie^  if  they  have  any,  can  be  disooversd.  They  follow  the 
castonHi  of  the  coontrieo  in  which*  they  reside*  ' 

The  only  information  which  can  be  obtained  concerning  Languagt. 
them  nrast  be  banded  on  the  natoro  of  their  language ; 
hot  tte  dialect'of  andi  a.tribe,  it  mily  be  st^posed^  is  asad^ 
vp  of  the  cant  terma .  of  bqpgars  [|nd  pickpockets,  or  not 
mlike  the  r&Awehdi  of  ti^e  German  liaiiditti,  or  the  jargon 
ef  tbo  XMajMafiif  the  itinerant  phyacians.  in  Tonkny. 
8nch^  however,  is  not  the  case^  aad  a  people  wiihoat  a 
ceantry,  an  a^lam^  laws  or  nligaoii,  speak  a  regokr 
langni^e,  furnished  with  graomatical  fonns^  Not  Ms 
tbaa  two  or  three  hundred  of  its  principal  roots  have  been 
sboww  to  bo  the  same  with  as  many  in  the  Banscrit  and 
otbar  eastbm  langaagea  f^  in  shorty  it  is  a  branch  of  that  in» 
dian  fcniilyY  in  wiuch  the  Saascrft  .is  not  tiie  soamaft.as 
mnny  term  It,  but  the  most .  conunon  and  the  best  k  no Wn) 
in  the  tents  of  these  wanderers  are  spoken  the  dialects  of 
the  FMoBf  the  Paroao^,  the  Brachman$f  a»d  the  Jfuiahs^ 


*  Thus,  kanij  the  sun ;  soJion,  the  moon  ;  bht^  the  earth  ;  ag,  fire  ;  pahi^ 
water ;  t&nknaiy  gold  )  rup^  silver  ;  tdM,  an  eye ;  kan,  an  ear ;  iohj  red ;  ft^to, 
black;  kamda^  love;  m^'m,  llfa;  ro/c^ night;  tcAero,  a  bead,  &c.  ^«  It 
may  be  teen  froon  these  and  other  eaamplet  that  the  Zigewmum  is  .not  widely 
lemoeed  fKom  the  Sanscrit  and  easiern  languages,  like  tiM  Qreak,  LatiO|  Sle* 
venic  and  Gotbki  but  it  chiefly  a  Hindoo  dialect. 
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MOK  The  atore  foci  was  conftmied  by  Bottner;  It  med  nat 
^*  tbcrefonB  excite  eorpriae  if  the  langiuige  of  the  Zigeanesy 
""""""^  fi-oni  their  migrations  or  common  origin^  is  connected  with 
manj  others  diflbrent  from  aay  yet  enamerated*  Thiia  its 
relation  with  the  Persic  may  be  easily  explained  ;*  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  it  contains  about  forty  Slavonic 
wordst  the  most  of  them  expressive  of  nataral  objects,f 
and  we  have  lately  observed  in  it  as  many  FinntCf  Per- 
miak,  Wogonl  and  Hungarian  terms*^  These  discoveries 
cannot  be  considered  oseM  until  the  means  have  lieen  ob- 
tained of  clasbifying  the  diflTerent  hordes  and  marking  the 
•distinctions  by  which  they  are  separated.  The  structure 
of  the  anxiliary  verb  is  the  saoM  as  others  in  the  Indo- 
Belasgic  tongues,  but  the  prenouna  have  a  renmrkable 
analogy  with  the  Persic^  and  the  declension  of  nouna  with 
the  Turkish.^ 

.  What  conclusion  can  bo  drawn  from  all  these  fads  ?  The 
learned  Grellman  and  bis  friend  Buttner  have  not  bemtat- 
ed  to  aflkm  that  the  Zigeunes  are  one  of  the  low  Indian 
castes  expelled  from  their  country  during  some  great  poli- 
cal  revolutiohf  and  in  consequence  of  that  event,  now  ac- 
customed and  habituated  to  a  wandering  life.  Tlie  Hindoo 
character  of  their  language,  their  pliysical  qualities,  and 
the  name  of  Sinte  by  which  they  are  often  called,  are 
three  strong  arguments  in  favour  of  the  hypotkesia  at  pre- 
sent generally  admitted.  Several  writers  have  atteaspted 
to  ascertain  the  period  of  flieir  migrations  and  the  region 
which  they  formerly  inhabited.  The  devastations  commit- 
ted in  India  by  Tamerlane  about  the  year  140(V  aflbrd  a 

*  Wt  obfenrs  an  nnalogjr  between  the  Pertie  and  the  Gdthk  ia  the  verb  to 
make;  kir^  make ;  me  Inravo,  I  make ;  and  me ikertfumy  I  did  make. 

t  Adelong  and  Vater ;  Mitbiidatei,  II.S47;  IV.  85. 

f 'For  example}  tea,  lere,  aig.  tarif, perm,  tarw^  Wog. ;  Mounteiny  Jke^f'e*  tig. 
hegy^  Hong. ;  a  hill,  donUfo^  zig.  <(omfty  Hung,  i  heart,  n«,  zig.  e^,  Finn.;  Jeir, 
Hung. ;  oate,  dtehoo^  zig.  Mob^  Hung. ;  town,  foriuM^  zig.  varef.  Hung. ;  niic, 
huU^  zig,  tod,  Hung. ;  knee,  ichanga^  zig.  tthanichi^  "Wog.  \  old,  ptinv  >ig* 
^ffa#,  perm,  dbc.  fte. 

I  aiate,  theZigeunet ;  abiativer  fiBtendeny  likeerterden  in  Turkiah. 
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pbmlbfe  pntazt  for  tlreir  flight  It  may  too  be  kept  is 
▼lev  that  their  country  should  be  aought  in  the  Trestern 
part  of  India  near  the  banks  of  the  Indus  or  the  Sinde. ' 
Pallas  infers  from  their  dialect  that  their  ancient  coon- 
try  is  Mooltant  and  their  origm,  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Hindoo  merchants  at  present  at  Astrakhan.* 
Bartolomeo  believes  they  came  from  Owturate,  perhaps 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tatta*  iwbere  a  horde  of 
pirates  called  Tchinganes  still  residcf  Lastly^  Rich- 
ardson boasts  of  bating  found  them  aoMing  the  Bazi- 
garSf  a  wandering  tribe  of  minstrels  and  dancers4  If  it 
be  necessary  to  trace  their  descent  from  the  inferior  Hin- 
doo eastesy  none  in  our  opinion  resembles  the  Zigeunes  more 
than  a  tribe  of  the  Soudras*  or  '^  the  Correvas  who  have 
00  fixed  abode»  bat  lodge  in  tents^  they  live  by  selling  bas- 
kets or  meii4ing  kettteSf  and  their  women  gain  money  by^ 
fortune  toUMf  •$  Such  employmenti  are  descriptive  of  the 
gypsies. 

Few  objections  of  any  importance  can  be  raised  against 
the  general  hypothesis^  bat  the  details  connected  with  it 
are  not  so  easily  exj^ained.  Thus  if  the  Zigeunes  were 
Pariasy  they  might  in  all  probability  have  been  the 
objects  of  Tamerlane's  persecutiony  but  it  is  not  less 
likely  that  they  would  at  once  have,  pro&ssed  Islamism  as 
they  now  do  in  Turkey*  If  they  were  Tchinganes^  the 
iageaioos  supposition  may  be  admitted  that  they  fled  by 
sea  and  arrived  in  £gypt ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  account 
for  the  change  in  their  characterp  these  warlike  pirates  are 
now  mendicants  and  poltroons*  If  the  Zigeunes  were 
originally  a  branch  of  the  Soadraa  or  the  Banians  from 
Mooltapy  how  happeas  it  that  no  trace  of  their  sopsistitlott 
is  left  ?  If  it  be  answered  that  the  Camwas  and  other 
low  castes  were  as  ignorant  and  as  wretched  as  the  Parias» 
then  it  must  be  shown  why  people  so  obscure  were  expel- 

*  PalU%  If  eM  Dordiflch*  tehrcge,  III.  p.  96. 

t  Pftalin  de  St,  BartoIoneOy  Vo7a|«  II.  p.  197.    French  translation. 

X  Aiiatic  RcMarchet,  VII.  p.  451. 

(  Valantjny  Oud«and  Viauw-Ottindiany  Vol.  A.^  p.  98.  (KutI  Chofoinaa- 
daL ;  a^  Daidabook*  Tvaadalwofdtt«ek.) 
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BOOK    M  from  a  eoontry  io  which  their  peighboars  and  aqnah 
^*      were  periDitted  to  remain. 
^—^     Another  objection  of  a  BM>re  general  kind  may  be  vrged 
againetthe  suppoaltion  that  the  Zigeunes  migrated  from 
Indostan  about  the  year  1400.     Niunerooa  and  thickly 
scattered  hordea  inhabited  Wallachia^  Hungary  and  Po- 
land in  tbe  year  14839  while  only  a  few  detached  bandi 
apiieared  in  JPereiay  Turkey  and  Caucastts. 
indo-Euro-    The  Celebrated  AL  Haesi^  the  author  of  a  dlSeroiit  hy- 
pean  ori-    p^|||^is^*  h|^  proved  that  br  the  last  5000  years  thero 

ba^'e  been  in  Europe  wandering  tribes  that  bora  the  namts 
of  Stgynes  or  Zigeunea,  and  ttaftet  or  Sinti  $  the  same  wri* 
tar  considers  the  modem  gy psies^  tbe  Zigeunes  or  Sintia,  the 
descendants  of  these  ancient  hordes.  A  Polish  gcograpberi 
M.  Leiewel  has  clearly  shown  that  Hiadoo  nations  haie 
been  settled  since  the  dawn  of  history  on  the  shore  ef 
the  Cimmerian  Bosphoros  and  in  Europe,  particularly  in 
Tbrace.f  Tbe  merits  of  both  these  systems  may  be  riiortly 
examined. 
SiKjaec  ^  ^^^^^  whose  name  was  aknoat  the  saoie  as  that  of  the 
Zigeunes,  is  mentioned  an  the  most  ancient  profiane  history. 
^  The  Sigynes,  who  resemble  tbe  Modes  in  their  dress,  live 
an  the  north  side  of  tbe  Ister  (Danube,)  in  a  country  which 
aeems  to  be  desert,  at  least  they  are  the  only  ittbabttanta  of 
whom  I  have  receiTed  any  informatioa.  They  have  tittle 
helrseaiwith  long  hair,  which  are.not  strong  enough  to  car- 
ry men,  bot  able  to  draw  cars  with*  great  rapidity.  Their 
fruiiliera  extend  to  tliose  of  the  Heneti,  a  people  on  tiie 
Adriatic. •  They  call  ilhemseWes  a  polony  of  Modes,  a  point 
OMicfcrniag  wlikdi  i'osniiot  decide,  thdugh  it  may  batrue^ 
if  we  ma|be  aUotranca  for  the  lapAi  of  iiges.  The  Liguri- 
ana  giveitlio4iaaie  of  Sigynes  to  travelling  merchants^  the 
Cyprianato  jaMina  or  spears."^    Such  is  the  testimony  oi 

*  Pie  Zigeuner  in  Herodot.  by  J.  G .  Basse,  Koenigsberg,  1803.  The  saiiM 
hypothesis  was  first  maintained  by  Bebr,  Zusstsa  zui  aUg»  Weltfaistor  lU. 
sect.  54. 

t  Lelewel,  badania  starozytnoci  geogrf^phii,  4^.  (RaMMcbes  on  «acieiic 
geography,  Wilaa,  1817.) 

%  Herod,  p.  183,  Ed*  Stephani.    8«e  Scurtz.  da  liogua  Maoed.  p.  48. 
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the  father  of  profkne  bifltory*    Btrabo  describm  a  people    aook 
bearing  tlie  Dame  of  Siginii»  and  inbabiting  the  Hyrcanian      ^* 
mountaim  on  the  south  side  of  the '  Caspian  Sea*    **  They  " 
resembled  the  Persians  in  their  mannersy  and  had  little 
horsea  with  long  hair»   not  ftt .  for  riding,  but  inefal  iii 
drawing  chariots/'*    In  the  Argonantics  of  Apollonius  the 
Sfgynn»  are  placed  at  the  pioiitb  of  the  DanQbe»t  and  in  the 
poeoM  ascribed  to  Orpbeas,  in  Pantos.^ 

Sufideat  e? idenoe  of  their  ancient  migratklat' is  afforded 
by  tiieir  settlemenlfr  in  these  three  distunt'coontries.*  The 
dcaeriptiSfn  of  tbeir  bones  oarrespondi  with  that  of  the  saaw 
animal  in  Baskiria  and  oa  4he  plains  of  Sojrtliia*^  We  can- 
not determine  whether  the  Caucasian  Magi  of  Pliny,  or 
the  Indian  BmgsB  of  the  same  author  were  not  dilferont  as 
to  their  origin  from  the  Zigeones  er*Zinganee;  or  if  any 
traces  of  these  ancient  and  errant  tribes  existed  in  Cappa- 
and  in  the  town  of  SAnganm* 


Different  hordes  of  ttie  same  people  are  prebiMy  descend-  sintietor 
ed  (h>m  the  Sindi  or  Binti,  the  former  inhabitants  of  Sindi^  ^'""^^ 
ca,  a  country  near  the  Cimmerian  Boeplioms.  It  is  sup* 
posed  from  the  ancient  mannsoripts  that  the  imme  of  tbfit 
region  is  Indica  }||  the  words  fifind»  Jfftad  aadiJRid  are  almost 
synonymens^  and  gBiieralliy  confounded  by'  erlentalistsL 
Hesyebius  reooncileii  at  «11  eventsr  the  dpidlons  of  the  anA- 
cientSy  and  calls  the  Sindi  an  Indian  people.  The  tpadl^ 
tions  eesGerning<Hie  oommercial  Industry  of' thsue  (tribes, 
their  cowardice,  tbeir  submitting  4a  «thb  lash  af  ScythiM 
masters^  the  prootitution  ef  their  women^  whose  name  he* 
came  a  term  of  repmach,  are  so  many  proofs  of  their  coia^ 
mon  origin  with  the  Zigcunes  or  Sinties  of  the  present  dfl(y«^ 
It  la  a  curious  fact,  and  one  maintained  i  by  Sitephen  of  By^ 
zantium,  that  the  Sindi  used  to  carry,  on  solemn  occasions 

•  Strabo  XI.  p.  520.    Ed.  1630. 

t  Argonautk,  IV.  820.  f  Orph.  Arg.  V.  754. 

f  Georgi,  Russisches  Reich  III.  sixth  section,  p.  1659. 

II  Herodotus  IV.  28.  Ed.  Weasel,  p.  293,  note  7,  p.  321,  note  19.    M.  Lclc- 
wel  has  published  a  map  of  India  poInocEoia  or  northern  India. 

^  Notes  bj  Dureau  da  Lamalle,  on  Valerius  Flaccus. 
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Bo^  a  figare  of  the  lingam;^  the  same  ctistoiii  prevailed  in  In- 
^*  ^     destan.    DiflTerent  branches  of  the  same  people  were  scat- 

'^"""^^  tered  throughout  Macedonia^  a  country  in  which  we  obaerre 
'  a  Sintic  districtf  and  in  Lemnos»  where  the  Sinties  were  ths 

tvorktnmi  rf  Vulean ;  such,  employment  is  still  the  chief  oc- 
cupation of  the  Zigennes. 

Hindoo         The  BifUiei  and  SigynnU  are  not  the  only  Asiatic  people 

Euro^*/^  dispersed  in  Europe,  or  on  its  confines.  The  Scythians  of 
the  royal  trihe  were  Modes  by  birth ;  a  knowledge  of  their 
language  may  enable  us  to  explain  the  ancient  geogn^ical 
names  of  Scythia.  The  opinion  of  D'Anville  coacening 
the  Tartar  origin  of  the  Get»  is  i|ow  generally  ngectod;  it 
is  expected  that  ere  long  additional  information  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  researches  of  M«  de  Saint  Martin  on  the 
JSuropean  India  of. the  Armenian  writers.  It  is  Iuiowb  that 
the  lower  Panube  was  anciently  called  Mataust  a  name  sup- 
posed to  liave  been  derived  from  the  Indian  hero,  Maiium, 
tlie  antagoniaCof  JKHsc&na,  or  from  the  word  madhmrf  which 
signifies  fresh  water.  Scylax  mentions  the  town  of  Aigyp- 
80S,  Ovid  calls  it  Aigyptoe,  and  jadds  that  it  was  founded 
by  a  Caspian  on  tim  delta  of  the  Danube  ;t  from  that  places 
in  all  pr«4iabilitj9  the  Zigeunes  obtained  the  title  of  Egyp- 
tians or  Gypsies.  The  existence  of  the  Indi  in  Asia  Minor 
is  attested  in  the  history  of  the  Machabeesy.and  oom^etdy 
proved  in  a  dtfi*ereat  work.^ 

Condttiioii.  It  may  be  concluded  from  these  detached  ftkds,  that 
tribes  of  the  Hindoo  race  have  been  wendering  or  settled 
in  Europe  or  its  confines  <  from  the  earliest  historical 
age.  It  is  for  the  historian  and  orientalist  to  examine  how 
they  came  thither,  whether  they  migrated  in  an  age  of 
which  HO  record  is  left,  or  were  the  enemies  of  Khrisns,  a 

*  Organs  of  geatratiOD. 

t  Ovid.  Pout.  T.  El«g.  9,  IV.  Eleg.  7. 

X  1*  Machab.  chap,  viii.  versa  S.    Claudius  on  the  Indians  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
Repcrtor.  f.  biblische  Littaratur.yXI. 
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soppMitkmJAat  might  explain  their  singolfir  pfetensioii  of  book 
having  formerly  rejected  Christ,  or  if  they  were  a  bram:h  o. 
of  the  Bmiowan  Berberp  that  Schah  Nam£  places  in  the  hy*  ' 
perftoDMB  reglon8»  or  colonies  transported  from  the  Indus  hy 
the  despots  of  Persia.  Tlie  geographer  has  discovered  tliat 
there  existed  at  an  ancient  period  in  Europe,  tribes  from 
whicli  the  Zigennes  or  Sintes  appear  to  have  lieen  descend- 
ed. It  is  onnecessary  for  him  to  extend  liis  inquiries  b^ 
yond  that  remarlcable  fact,  or  to  explain  why  these  petty 
hordes  remained  so  long  unknown  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
wanderers  and  savages  during  the  Boman  empire  in  the 
east.  They  might  have  called  themselves  BomOf  from  bo* 
ing  the  subjects  of  the  Romans,  they  might  have  wandered 
near  the  marshes  of  Lower  Wallachia  and  Little  Egypt, 
where  th^  are  said  to  have  formed  a  state,  sitnated  perhaps 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^gypsos.  The  Zigennes,  the  Sin- 
tes, tiie  Gypsies,  Bohemians  and  Tchinganes  are  probably 
so  many  tribes  distinguished  hy  their  dialects  and  local 
migrations. 

IJrOBBASB  ABB  BBOZ.IBB  OB  THB  TUBKlStt  FOWBB. 

The  reader  will  find.  In  the  second  volume  of  this  work, 
a  general  view  of  the  Ottoman  empire  ;*  hot  we  thought  it 
better  to  postpone  to  tliis  period  the  observations  we  had  to 
make  on  the^iacrease  and  decline  of  the  Ottoman  power. 

The  rapid  progress  and  still  more  rapid  decline  of  the 
Ottoman  or  Turkish  power  are  among  the  most  interesting 
phenomena  in  the  history  of  Europe.  The  Turks  are  de- 
scended from  a  horde  of  Tartars,  who  emigrated  from  tlie 
countries  contiguous  to  the  Caspian  Sea  about  the  year  850, 
and  who,  for  several  centuries  after,  interfered  with  deci- 
sive effect  in  the  contests  and  revolutions  of  the  Saracen 
Asiatic  nations.  Othman,  the  chief  of  the  Oguzian  Tar- 
tars, is  reckoned  the  real  founder  of  the  Turkish  empire. 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  1889,  his  dominions  being  then 
confined  to  the  lordship  of  Siguta  in  Bithynia,  and  a  small 

•  Vol.  II.  Book  XXIX. 
VOL.  VI.  39 
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BOOK    tract  of  adjoining  territorj.    Bat  the  talent  of  Otbmaoy 
^*      and  the  bravery  and  zeal  of  his  followers^  enabled  him  to 
"""—■"^  add  greatly  to  his  paternal  inheritance,  and  to  bequeath  the 
whole  of  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia  to  his  son  and  saccessor. 
From  this  period  the  tide  of  Turiiish  conquest  began  to  roll 
forward  with  a  force  that  could  not  be  checked  by  the  feeble 
resistance  of  the  Greeks.    In  13S8  the  Ottomans  first  ob- 
tained a  footing  in  Europe.     In  1362  Amurath,  the  grand- 
son of  Othroan,  instituted  the  Janizaries,  the  first,  and  for  a 
long  period  the  most  {lowerfol,  numerous,  and  best  disci- 
plined standing  army  established  in  modern  times.    The 
conquests  of  Timour  tlireatened  to  subvert  the  Turkish 
power;  but  it  soon  recovered  from  the  shocks  it  had  sus- 
tained; and,  in  1453,  Mahomet  II.  entered  Constantinople 
sword  in  hand,  and  established  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Constantine  and  Justinian !  But  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  all  the  countries  from  Mount  Amanus  to  the  Danube,  did 
not  satisfy  the  restless  and  insatiable  ambition  of  the  Turks. 
Selim»  the  grandson  of  Mahomet  II.,  added  Syria  and  Egypt 
to  the  dominions  of  his  ancestors ;  and  Solyman  the  Magni- 
ficent, the  contemporary  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  and 
the  most  accomplished  of  all  the  Ottoman  princes,  con- 
quered the  greater  part  of  Hungary,  and  in  the  east  extend- 
ed his  sway  to  the  Euphrates;    At  this  period  the  Turkish 
empire  was  unquestionably  the  most  powerful  in  the  world. 
<^If  you  consider,''  says  the  historian  Knolles,  who  wrote 
about  two  centuries  since,  'Mts  beginning,  its  progress,  and 
uninterrupted  success,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more 
admirable  and  strange ;  if  the  greatness  and  lustre  thereof, 
nothing  more  magnificent  and  glorious;  if  the  i)ower  and 
strength  thereof,  nothing  more  dreadful  and   dangerous; 
which,  wondering  at  nothing  but  the  beauty  of  itself,  and 
drunk  with  Ihe  pleaftant  wiiie  of  perpetual  felicity,  holdeth 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  scorn.''    Nor  had  this  mighty 
power  even  then  reached  its  greatest  height.    Solyman  was 
succeeded  by  otherable  princes ;  and  the  Ottoman  arms  con- 
tinued to  maintain  their  ascendency  over  those  of  Christen- 
dom, until  the  famous  John  Sobleski,  king  of  Poland,  forced 
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them  to  niise  the  seige  of  Vienna  in  1683.    This  event  mark-    book 
ed  the  era  of  their  decline.    For  a  while  they  continued  to      ^« 
oppose  the  Aastrians  and  Hungarians  with  doubtful  fortune  — ^~-"-" 
and  various  success ;  hut  the  victories  of  Prince  Eugeho 
gave  a  decisive  superiority  to  the  Christians.     The  Cres- 
cent, instead  of  recovering  its  former  lustre,  fell  like  a  star 
plucked  from  its  place  in  heaven.    And  the  existence  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  for  the  last  sixty,  or  seventy  years  has 
depended,  not  on  its  own  strength,  but  on  the  mutual  ani-       ^  > 
moBities  and  jealousies  of  the  different  European  powers. 

When  considered .  ^ith  attention,  it  does  not  seem  diffi- 
cult to  discover  the  causes  of  these  apparently  anomalous 
and  inexplicable  results.  The  Turks,  like  their  Tartar 
ancestors,  are  naturally  a  brave,  patient,  and  hardy  race. 
After  their  emigration  from  Scythia,  they  wece  long  ex- 
posed to  the  greatest  difficulties  and  privations.  Pressed 
on  all  sides  by  the  Mongols,  Turkmans,  Saracens,  and 
Greeks,  they  could  not  maintain  their  footing  in  Asia 
Minor  without  waging  incessant  hostilities  with  their 
neighbours.  They  were  4hu8  early  inured  to  habits  of 
pillage  and  blood.  And,  after  they  embraced  the  Maho- 
metan faith,  they  found  in  the  law  of  the  prophet,  not  a 
licence  only,  but  a  command  to  desolate  the  world,  and  to 
propagate  their  religion  and  empire  by  violence.  The 
peculiar  tenets  and  leading  doctrines  of  the  Koran  made  a 
profound  impression  on  the  ferocious,  ignorant,  and  super- 
stitious minds  of  the  Turks,  who  early  became  the  most 
zealous  apostles  of  a  religion  of  which  implicit  faith  and 
unconquerable  energy  are  the  vital  principles.  Their 
fanaticism  knew  no  bounds.  They  literally  believed  that 
the  sword  was  the  key  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  that  to  fall 
fighting  in  defence  of  the  true  faith,  was  the  most  glorious 
of  deaths,  and  was  followed  by  the  largest  portion  of 
eternal  felicity.  Firm  and  unshaken  believers  in  the  doc- 
trine of  predestination,  assured  that  no  caution  could  avert, 
and  no  dangers  accelerate  their  inevitable  destiny,  they 
niet  their  enemies  without  fear  or  apprehension.  All  their 
animal. and  intellectual  energies . were  thus  made  to  con* 
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BOOK  verge,  as  it  were^  to  a  single  point»  and  produced  the  most 
c-  astonislitng  exertions.  Tribute,  slaTery,  and  deatli  to  an- 
— "—*'  believers  were  the-  giad  tidings  of  the  Arabian  prophet ; 
and  have  been  loudly  proclaimed  by  liis  followers  over  half 
the  Old  World.  The  Ottomans  did  not,  lilce  tlie  Cmsa- 
ders,  require  an  impulse  from  pontiffs  or  preachers  to  sti- 
mulate  them  to  engage  in  tlie  great  woric  of  conquest  and 
conversion ;  the  precept  was  in  their  law^  the  principle  in 
their  hearts,  and  the  assurance  of  success  in  their  swords! 

To  such  desperate  energies,  wielded  by  a  succession  of 
sultans  distinguished  for  various  and  consummate  ability, 
the  Greeks  had  nothing  to  oppose  but  dispirited  troops, 
and  generals  destitute  aliice  of  courage  and  capacity. 
From  the  age  of  Justinian  the  Eastern  Empire  had  been 
gradually  siniciug.  The  emperors  were  alternately  prodi- 
gal and  avaricious,  cruel,  profligate,  and  imbecile.  The 
people  were  a  prey  to  all  the  evils  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny.  Their  bodies  were  emaciated  by  fasting;  and 
their  intellectual  powers  dissipated  in  theological  con- 
troversies, aliice  futile  and  unintelligible.  The  total  defeat 
of  Bajazet,  the  great-grandson  of  Othman,  .aflbrded  an 
opportunity  which,  had  it  been  rightly  improved,  might 
have  enabled  the  Greeks  to  expel  the  Turks  from  Europe. 
But  the  Greeks  were  totally  incapable  of  profiting  either 
by  this  or  any  other  event;  and  the  schism  of  .the  west, 
and  the  factions  and  wars  of  France,  England,  and  Ger- 
many,  deprived  them  of  all  foreign  assistance,  and  enabled 
the  Turks  to  repair  their  shattered  fortunes,  and  again  to 
become  the  terror  and  the  scourge  of  Christendom. 

But  the  same  cause  to  which  the  Turks  principally  owed 
their  success,  the  intolerant  bigotry  and  fanaticism  of  their 
religion,  proved  also  the  principal  cause  of  their  decline. 
It  isolated  them  from  the  rest  of  Europe^  and  taught 
them  to  look  down  with  contempt  and  aversion  on  the 
arts,  sciences,  and  attainments  of  the  infidel  worldd— 
^«  There  is,''  said  they,  <<  but  one  law,  and  that  law  for- 
bids all  communication  with  infidels/'  The  more  the  sur- 
rounding nations  have  distinguished  themselves  by*  their 
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adf tnees  in  ciTlIization  and  literBtui^  the  more  determined 
biYe  the  mass  of  tlie  Torlcisii  people  become  to  reaiat  tiieir 
exami^y  to  Iceep  within  the  pale  of  their  own  faitb,  and ' 
to  despise  their  progress.  The  iiery  and  impetiioos  zeal 
bjr  which  they  were  distinguished  in  the  fourteenth  and 
Sfteenth  centoriea  has  long  since  subsided ;  but  had  it 
osatinued  to  bum  with  undiminished  force^  it  could  no 
longer  hare  rendered  tliem  rsallj  formidable.  The  inven* 
tioB  of  gunpowder,  and  the  various  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  the  modern  art  of  war»  have  opposeil  an 
isTincible  obstacle  to  the  success  of  multitudes  without 
discipltnct  and  of  courage  without  skill*  That  fanatical  fer- 
toort  that  contempt  of  danger,  and  that  superiority  of  num- 
bers and  bodily  strengthf  which  formerly  gave  so  decided 
a  superiority  to  the  Ottoman  troops,  could  not  enable  them 
to  contend  with  the  science^  the  cool  deliberate  courage, 
tbe  artillery,  and  tactics  of  the  troops  of  Austria,  or 
of  Russia.  The  Turks  have  degenerated  both  in  their 
eifil  and  military  institutions;  but  their  present  weakness 
is  to  be  ascribed  more  to  their  not  keeping  pace  with  tli^ 
progress  of  their  neighbours,  than  to  their  positive  decline. 
Haughty,  confiding,  and  illiterate,  they  have  experienced 
all  the  fatal  consequences  of  ignorance  without  once  sua* 
pecting  its  cause.  Resolved  to  employ  no  otiier  means 
tban  forces  they  sunk  into  despondency  when  force  could 
no  longer  avail;  and  having  now  almost  abandoned  the 
hope  of  recovery,  they  present  to  their  own  astonishment 
and  the  mockery  of  Europe,  the  «mira  mafgwi  wmiim-^ 
the  mighty  shadow  of  unreal  power : — **  We  effected  our 
conquests,''  said  the  Mufti  to  the  Baron  de  Tott,  '•  with- 
out any  aid  from  European  tactics,  and  we  do  not  now 
stand  in  need  of  them — ^Our  defeats  aro  not  tbe  effects  of 
human  foree ;  they  ai*e  the  chastisement  of  our  crimes ;  tbe 
decree  of  heaven  has  reached  us,  and  nothing  can  avert  the 
wrath  of  Omnipotence !'' 

The  unmitigated  deapptism  of  the  Sultans  has  been  ano- 
ther cause  of  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Turkish  power.  Tbe 
Sultan  k  at  the  head  of  both  chureh  and  state.    He  is 
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BOOK  uiitversalljr  regarded  as  the  Ticegerent  of  God,  or  ratiiar 
^*  of  the  Prophet;  and  tlie  most  unreBisting  and  paseiveobo- 
dience  to  his  word  is  inculcated  aa  a  primary  religious 
duty.  For  a  while  the  extraordinary  exaltation  of  the 
power  of  the  Sultan  was  productive  of  no  bad  effects.  The 
perilous  circumstances  under  which  the  Turks  were  origii^ 
ally  placed,  and  the  difficulties  and  dangers  with  wlaich 
they  had  to  struggle^  oblig^  their  chiefs  to  exert  all  tlpeir 
faculties.  Having  to  rule  over  bold  and  fanatical  subj<)cts 
—to  act  as  their  generals  in  war  and  their  legislators  in 
Iieace— it  was  necessary  for  them  to  practise  the  military 
and  the  peaceful  virtues ;  to  inspire  confidence  by  superior 
knowledge  and  resolution  $  attachment  by  kindly  conduct ; 
respect  by  dignity  ;  emulation  by  discernment  in  the 
bestowing  of  rewards  ;  and  discipline  and  good  order  bjr  a 
steady  adherence  to  one  uniform  system.  We  do  not  say 
that  nothing  is  to  be  ascribed  to  tlie  personal  character  of 
the  sovereign;  but  if  we  reiect»  that  except  ia  a  single 
instance,  a  period  of  nine  reignSf  and  of  two  hundred  and 
sixty-four  years,  is  occupied  from  the  elevation  of  0th- 
man  to  that  of  Solyman,  by  a  series  of  warlike  and  able 
princes,*  it  must  be  allowed  that  something  more  than 
chance,  that  the  necessities  of  the  tiroes  had  produced  this 
long  line  of  able  monarchs.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the 
tide  of  Turkish  conquest  been  stopped  by  the  detemiiaed 
resistance  of  the  Hungarians  and  Germans,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  provinces  been  reduced,  by  Solyman  into 
a  defined  and  regular  system,  no  sooner,  in  short,  had  the 
demand  for  great  princes  ceased^  than  the  Ottoman  mo- 
.  narch  sunk  below  the  level  of  mediocrity.  Instead  of 
being  educated  in  the  council  or  the  field,  the  heirs  of 
royalty  and  of  almost  omnipotent  power,  were  brougbtup 
in  the  slothful  luxury  of  the  palace.  Shut  up  constantly 
^  in  their  Seraglios,  ignorant  of  public  affairs,  benumbed  by 
indolence,  depraved  by  the  flattery  of  women,  eunuchs^ 
and  slaves,  their  minds  contracted  with  their  enjoyments, 

*  Gibboii)  vol.  Xf  I.  p.  $7* 
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their  inclinations  were  vilified  by  their  hahits»and  their  book 
goTemment  grew  as  vicioas,  as  cormpt,  and  as  worthless  /  ^• 
as  themselves.  When  the  Sultans  held  the  reins  of  govern-  — — 
ment  in  their  own  hands,  their  personal  wishes  led  them  to 
take  a  warm  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  their  empire;  bat 
the  moment  they  intrusted  them  to  mercenary  slaves,  they 
separated  thejr  own  from  the  public  interests.  In  the  first 
instance*  the  SoHans,  giiiiled  by  the  necessity  of  aflairs, 
employed  only  men  of  ability  and  experience,  and  the  ad- 
ministration, even  in  the  lowest  departments,  partoolc  of  the 
care  and  energy  of  the  sovereign ;  but  in  the  last,  influenced 
by  those  mean  and-  often  base  and  unworthy  affections  which 
accompany  human  nature  on  a  throne  as  well  as  in  a  cot- 
tage, they  committed  the  administration  to  favourites  with* 
out  merit  or  experience;  and  the  incapacity  of  the  first 
mover  pervaded  and  paralysed  the  whole  state  machine.* 

The  vast  extension  of  the  Turkish  empire  was  another 
caase  of  its  decline.  It  multiplied  the  enemies,  not  the  sub- 
jects of  the  state.  To  animate  all  the  various  and  discord- 
ant classes  of  people  comprehended  in  its  widely  extended 
limits  with  the  same  spirit,  and  to  give  tiiem  one  common 
interest,  woitld  have  required  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  science  of  government,  and  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  and 
enlarged  system  of  policy.  But  to  act  in  this  manner  was 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  maxims  of  the  Ottoman  legislators. 
Submission  to  their  power  averted  the  stroke  of  death,  bot 
nothing  short  of  embracing  the  religion  of  the  Prophet 
could  save  the  vanquished  from  extortion  and  slavery. 
**  The  conquered  ijcople,'*  says  Mr.  Thornton,  ♦«  if  they  ob- 
stinately refused  the  offer  of  conversion,  became,  together 
with  their  possessions,  tlieir  industry,  and  their  children, 
virtually  the  property  of  their  masters.  Their  suftstonce, 
says  the  law,  is  as  our  substanctf  their  eye  as  our  eye,  their 
tije  as  our  life*  In  such  a  state  of  subjection,  their  claim  to 
justice  and  protection  was  little  better  than  an  empty  sound, 

*  Volney^s  Considerattone  on  the  War  ivttli  the  Turks. 
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BOOK  fttid  their  lives  and  fortunes  were  nfade  snbiierYtent  to  tiM 
c*  necessities  of  the  ststOy  and  the  interests  of  the  snpcrior  and 
""■"""  privileged  class,  who  strove  by  every  means,  liowcvcr  ^igo^ 
ons  and  insulting  to  their  feelingsy  to  suppress  instead  of 
exciting  their  energies,  to  debilitate  their  niads  to  the  kvd 
of  slavery,  and  to  ensure  their  submission  to  the  fonaa  of 
government  establislied  by  themselves."* 

<<A11  tlie  officers  of  government,'' says  the  saneaocs- 
rate  and  well-informed  writer,  ^  owe  their  appointment  to 
the  sole  favour  of  the  Sultan,  without  respect  to  birth,  t«p 
lents,  services,  or  exiierience.  They  are  deposed  or  puaisb- 
ed  without  the  liberty  of  complaint  or  remonstrance  j  and 
at  tliejr  death,  the  Sultan  inherits  tlieir  property.  Sach 
is  the  constitution  of  arbitrary  power ;  liut  tlie  immediati 
appointment  must  necessarily  be  confined  within  the  na^ 
row  circle  of  his  personal  acquaintance,  which  scarcdj 
extends  beyond  the  limits  of  tiic  palace;  the  nomination 
to  offices  is  consequently  delegated  to  his  ministers  and 
favourites.  It  is  a  fact,  of  public  notoriety,  that  govern- 
ments of  every  description  are  openly  sold  at  the  Porte; 
they  are  lield  for  the  term  of  one  year  only,  and  at  the 
ensuing  iatram,  the  leases  must  be  renewed  or  transferred 
to  a  less  parsimonious  competitor.  In  the  public  registers, 
the  precise  value  of  every  important  post  under  govern- 
ment is  recorded;  and  the  regular  remittance  of  the  taxes 
and  tribute  is  the  only  acknowledged  criterion  of  upright 
administration.  If  the  stipulated  revenue  duly  enters  into 
the  coffers  of  government,  no  inquiry  is  made  whether  it 
has  been  collected  by  harsh  or  by  lenient  measuresy— 
whether  it  has  been  extorted  by  tyranny  and  oppresoion 
'  from  a  wretched  and  diminished  population,  or  willingly 
contributed  from  the  superabundance  of  private  wealth,  ae 
an  homage  to  virtuous  administration*  When  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  city  or  province  are  dissatisfied  with  the  PachSy 
they  present  their  complaints  in  a  petition  at  tlie  Porte; 

♦  Preffiit  State  or  Turkey,  vol,  II.  p.  60. 
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but  aaleBg  they  accoropanjr  it  with  a  lai^er  sum  than  the   ><>m: 
Pacha  finds  it  convenient  to  give  for  his  appointnienti  they       ^ 
seldom  succeed  in  their  application  for  his  removal.    Con-  '"^^""^ 
testations  of  this  public  nature,  as  well  as  those  between 
private  individuals,  are  determined,  not  by  the  evidence  of 
facta,  or  the  force  of  ai^ument,  hut  by  the  ipedfie  quan^ 
tity  of  gM  which  either  party  can  produce  in  enpport  qfM$ 
oaiise."* 

When  a  Pacha  thinks  he  can  establish  his  independence 
by  bis  wealth  or  his  troops,  he  rebels,— ^that  is,  he  sends 
so  remittances  to  the  Porte ;  and  if  the  Sultan  cannot  suh- 
dae  him  by  force,  a  sort  of  contest  in  conning  takes  place 
between  them,— the  Sultan  trying  to  assassinate  the  Pacha, 
the  latter  to  destroy  the  assassin.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  Saltan  to  send  an  executioner  with  orders,  that,  in  tiie 
event  of  his  not  being  able  to  eflfect  the  destruction  of  the 
Pacha,  he  should  load  him  with  additional  honours !  By  these 
means,  suspicion  is  not  unf requently  lulled  asleep ;  and  the 
Pacha  is  rendered  an  easier  prey  to  that  inextinguishable 
thirst  for  revenge  which  can  never  be  appeased,  except  by 
the  blood  of  those  who  have  presumed  to  contemn  the  au- 
thority of  the  vicegerent  of  the  Prophet. 

The  licentiousness  and  want  of  discipline  that  prevails 
amongst  the  soldiery,  is  another  caUse  of  the  low  state  of 
the  Turkish  power.  The  Janizaries,  from  their  great 
services  and  reputation,  their  peculiar  privileges,  their  being 
constantly  near  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  and  their  union 
under  one  commander,  were  early  inspired  with  high  no- 
tions of  their  own  importance ;  and  from  their  station  in 
the  capital  during  the  intervals  of  foreign  war,  they  acquir- 
ed a  preponderating  influence  in  domestic  affairs.  Their 
insolence  and  pretensions  occasioned  considerable  uneasi- 
ness to  the  ablest  Sultans  during  the  zenith  of  their  power  j 
and  sagacious  observers  had  then  remarked,  that  it  was 
most  probable,  should  the  empire  fall  into  feebler  hands, 
that  the  Janizaries  would  perform  the  same  part  at  Con- 

•  Prrsent  State  of  Turkey,  pp.  102  and  185. 
VOL.  VI.  34 
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^OQM  stantinople  that  the  Pretorian  hands  had  done  at  Rome.* 
^  This  conjecture  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  verified. 
*"~'*'*^  The  disorders  among  the  Janizaries  have  increased  accord- 
ing  as  the  ancient  strictness  and  severity  of  tiieir  discipline 
lias  been  relaxed ;  and  they  have  repeatedly  insulted  the  ns- 
jesty  of  the  throne,  and  even  imbrued  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  monarchs* 

The  Sultans  seem  to  have  been  aware,  for  a  considerable 
litriod,  that  the  inferiority  of  their  troops  to  those  of  the 
JBuropean  nations  with  whom  they  have  had  to  contend, 
bas  resulted  chiefly  from  the  inferiority  of  their  tactics^  and 
the  laxity  of  their  discipline ;  and  several  vigorous  efforts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  the  warlike  system  of  the 
Europeans,  and  to  reform  or  abolish  the  Janizaries. — ^But 
difficulties,  that  seem  to  be  insuperable,  oppose  all  suck 
projects.  The  Turkish  government  is  founded  entirely  on 
the  principles  and  dogmas  of  the  Mahometan  religion.  It 
contains  within  itself  no  principle  of  improvement;  and 
cannot  be  easily  accommodated  to  any  species  of  reform. 
The  Sultan,  and  some  of  the  principal  officers  of  his  court, 
may  become  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  changing  the  or- 
ganization  and  discipline  of  the  army,  and  of  reforming 
some  of  the  abuses  that  paralyse  all  the  energies  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  their  efforts  to  accomplish  such  objects  can  hardly 
fail  to  appear  to  the  great  majority  of  their  subjects  as 
unhallowed  attempts  to  subvert  principles  established  by 
ancient  usage,  in  conformity  with  the  unalterable  precepts 
of  the  Koran ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  how,  under 
such  circumstances,  they  can  be  successful.  We  there- 
fore  have  very  little  expectation  that  the  attempts  of  the 
present  Sultan  to  remodel  the  military  force  of  the  empire 
will  have  any  better  fate  than  those  of  his  predecessors^ 
Mustapha,  Selim,  &c.,  who  paid  with  their  lives  the  for- 
feit of  their  rashness,  in  presuming  to  interfere  with  insti- 
tutions sanctioned  by  the  will  of  the  Prophet !  We  are 
not  in  possession  of  any  accounts  that  can  be  relied  on  con* 

•  Robertson^t  Charlei  V.  toI.  I.  p.  475. 
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cerning  the  events  that  have  lately  taken  place  relative  to  book 
the  suppression  of  the  Janizaries.  But  with  such  a  mass  of  c. 
deep-rooted  religious  prcgudices  to  encounter,  we  should  be 
sanguine  indeed,  if  we  supposed  that  any  considerable  re« 
form  could  take  place,  without  the  intervention  of  such  a 
revolution  as  would  change  the  whole  constitution,  and  per- 
haps, even  the  religion  of  the  empire.  So  long  as  the  Turk- 
ish government  continues  to  exist  on  its  present  footing,  so 
long  will  the  Pachas  continue,  as  they  have  hitherto  donoy 
to  pillage  and  waste  the  provinces.  The  Sultan  will  in  his 
turn  strangle  and  then  plunder  the  Pachas.  The  Turks 
will  be  exclusively  actuated  by  pride  and  fanaticism,  their 
vassals  by  hatred  and  revenge.  Their  generals  will  oppose 
brute  force  to  science  and  military  skill;  and  every  abuse 
will  be  aggravated  until  this  incoherent  fabric  of  despotism 
and  superstition  fall  a  sacrifice  to  intestine  commotion  or 
foreign  aggression. 
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TABLE. 


he  divimna  qJ  European  Turkey  according  to  ffadgir 
Khalfa  and  Eisar-Fenn,  compared  with  thoae  of  Ricaut 
and  Marsiglu 

A.      ADJACENT  FBOTUfCES. 

I.  Ejalet  Ronmili.  fCountry  of  (hi  Somans.J^ 


SangiaetA 


Carre^jtenimg 
DivisioM. 


Istambol  and  Edrenih    Thrace  or  Romania, 
capitals.) 


1.  Wisa. 

%  KirkkiHssa. 

&  (Klifltra. 


4.  Nicopoli. 


6.  Widin. 
&  Sofia. 


Idem,  eastern  part. 
Idem,  id. 

Bidl^aria,  Dobrudachai 
Central  Bulgaria. 


Western  Bulgaria. 
South  of  Bulgaria  and 
Western  Thraoe. 


7.  Tschirmen. 


Thrace,  northern  part. 


Istambol, 
(Constantinople.) 
Edrenih    (Adria* 
nople.) 

Wisa. 
Kirkkilissa. 

Borgas. 
Silistra; 

Brailow. 

Schumla. 
Nicopoli. 

Roustchouk. 

Giurgewe. 
Widin. 
Sofia. 

Filibe  (Philippo- 
polis.) 

Eski-Sagra. 

Nischa  (Nil 
Tchirmen. 

leni-Sagra. 


) 


*  The  vizier,  pachn,  and  beylerbey  of  Romelia,  who  enjojs  the  title  of  Rou- 
nily-Valicy,  or  lieutenant  of  the  Sultan  in  Romelia,.  holds  commonly  hie  court 
at  Sophia.  He  has  lately  chosen  Monastir  or  Bitolia  for  hia  bead-t[uarters 
againpt  the  Greeks..  Schumla  was  selected  for  the  same  purpose  against  the 
northern  powers*    He  may  fix  bis  residence  in  any  part  of  his  dominions. 

t  Sandjak  or  Sangiac,  means  literally  a  banner.  The  office  of  pacha  is  not 
limited  by  special  functions ;  hence  the  uncertainty  of  the  limits  of  the  pacba- 
Mks,  whidi  vary  according  to  their  military  force. 

%  Placet  of  admtnialEation  without  any  olhtr  fan^iac  or  baaner  than  that «( 
4it  SuUaa. 
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BivisianM  ef  Europiot^  Turkeji  continued. 


a  KoBtendil* 


9.  Uskttb. 
10.  SaloDik. 


Macedonia^  north-east.  Kostehdil. 

Ostromdflcha. 


Idem,  north-west. 
Idem,  centre.* 


11.  Tirhala. 


13.  JaniDa.f 

13.  Delonia. 

14.  AukuMut 


Thessaly. 


Epinia* 


Vrana. 
Uskub. 
Salonick. 

Karaferia. 

Vodina. 

Sirus  (Beites.) 
Tirhala. 

leniacher    (La^ 

riasa.)  '^ 

Janina  Narda  ( Ar-^ 

ta.) 
Delonia  (Delvino.) 
Aulona. 

Tebelen* 

Berat  ( Arnaoutb 

Belgrade.) 

Ocbrida* 

Mat. 
AIescho.§ 

Ilbessan^ 

Duradsch. 

Iskenderia  (Boq^ 

tari,  Scodra.)" 

Olgun      (Dulcig' 

no.) 

Bar  (AntiTari,y 


*  The  districts  of  Monasiir  or  Bitolia,  Kesria,  (Castorca)  SerTidcbe,  Ostro-^ 
ra,  and  some  others  included  in  the  Sangiac  or  government  of  Salonik  And 
Ocbiiy  are  dependencies  of  the  sangiac  of  the  Captain  Pacha.  It  is  impossiblr 
to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  the  Turkish  geographers  with  the  existence  of  thr 
laodjak  of  Roumily  Vaiic/. 

t  The  Sandjac  of  Karli-Ili,  (Acaraania)  although  marked  b;  Hadgi-Khalfa^ 
appcart  to  have  been  aboiisbed* 

X  Moachtarf  son  of  Ali-Pachar  although  only  bey  of  Musachi,  a  district  ibf* 
which  Berat  is  the  chief  town,  obtained  the  title  of  Beylerbey,  and  ruled  over 
the  whole  government.  Ibrahim,  his  father-in-laW|  was  prisoner  in  the  hande 
of  Alh;  but  the  systems  of  the  Turkish  geographers  need  not  be  changed  on  ac 
count  of  these  temporary  usurpations. 

f  The  district  of  the  Mirdites  is  in  reality  a  dependence  of  Ochrida  and  not 
of  DbeaiaB  ot  Ubewan  \  bat  to  Ub§.8s  All  Ibn^y  ht  obtaiaed  troops  from  tha 
tittrietk 


15.  Oebndft. 

10.  Qbeaaan. 
17.  lakendria. 


Einnts. 

Idem,  and  part  of 
middle  Albania. 


Inland  Macedonia. 

Central  Albania. 
Qpper  Albania. 
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c. 


^mm  16.  Dukagin. 


19.  Perserin. 


20*  Veldschterio. 


31.  Aladscbafaissar. 


32.  Semendra. 


Upper  Albania. 

Idem. 

Upper  Serriai  west. 

Idem,  east. 
Lower  Servia. 


Dukagin. 

Ipak.    (Pekia.)« 
Perserin       (Pria- 

rendL) 
Veldachterin. 

Pristine. 

Nova  Berda. 
Aladscha-Uissar. 

Orkub. 
Belgrade. 

Semendra. 

Ussitza. 


IL  Ejalet  Bosna.    CCountry  of  Bosnia.J 


33.  Banyaluka. 

34.  Trawnik. 
85.  Srebernik. 

36.  Iswornik. 

37.  lenibazar. 

38.  Hersek. 


Turkish  Croatia. 

Central  Bosnia. 
Western  Bosnia. 
Bosnia,  north-east. 

Rascia. 

Turkish  Dalmatia. 


Banyaluka. 

Bosna-Sarai. 
Trawnik. 
Srebernik* 
Iswornik  (Zwor- 

nik.) 
lenibazar   (Nori* 

Bazar.) 
Mostar. 

TrebignLf 


*  The  nonhern  limits  of  these  goTernments  are  not  known* 

t  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  governmenu  or  Hmdgiaeati  io 
Bosnia.  Hadgi-Khalfa  mentions  besides,  Klis  and  Kirka,  but  these  include 
Austrian  Dalmatia.  The  Sangiacs  are  pachas  in  parlibus  trtfideUum,  Ths 
beylerbey  of  Bosnia  retains  the  title  of  beylerbey  of  Quda  in  Hungary. 

M.  Desfosses  marks  the  divisions,  or  rather  classifies  the  functionaries  in  the 
following  manner :  1st,  the  beylerbey  residing  at  Trawnik;  2d  and  3d,  two 
pachas  residing  near  him,  but  who  are  not  attached  to  any  sangiacat ;  4tb,  Sth, 
6tb,  and  7ih,  the  pachas  commanding  the  sangiacats  of  Banyaluka,  Streber- 
nitEa,  Jeni-Bazar,  and  Trebigni  (Hersek).  The  last  four  appointments  are  at 
the  disposal  of  the  beylerbey  ;  8th  and  9tb,  the  pachas  nominated  by  the  Porte 
over  Posavina  or  Iswornik  and  Klissa,  now  transferred  to  Scopta.  If  Desfoes^ 
be  compared  with  Hadgi-Khalfa,  it  will  be  found  that  they  agree  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  sangiacs,  with  the  exception  of  two,  those  over  Trawnik  and  Kirka,  but 
probably  the  two  pachas  residing  at  Trawnik  may  claim  the  rank  without  hold* 
ing  the  title  of  sangiacs.  The  geographical  divisions  depend  on  the  number  of 
thtit  gOTernors. 
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III.  Ejalet  Morah.    (Conntni  of  the  Myrea.)*             *«»« 

29.  Tripolitza. 

Peloponnesus,  centre, 
north  and  east. 

Anaboli  (Napoli 

di  Romania.) 

30.  Mistra. 

Laconia  and  Mesaenia 

.  Misitra. 
Korun. 

t 

Mengesche. 

(Monembasia.) 

IV.  Ejalet  Dscliesair. 

CCcmntry  of  the  Islands  and  Coasts.  J 

31.  Galiboli. 

Southern  Thrace. 

Galliboli     (Gain, 
poll.) 
Rodostchik  (Ro- 
dostas.) 

32.  Egribofl. 

Euboea,  Beotia. 

Egribos. 
Isdin  (Zeitun.) 

Phocis,  &c. 

Istifa  (Thebes.) 
Atina.f 

33.  Ainabacht. 

Western  Hellade. 

Ainabachti     (Li- 

^ 

panto.) 
Missolanghi. 

3i  Midillit. 

MitylenO)  &c. 

MidiUu    (Castro.) 

a.  11  Midillii. 

Lesbos  or  Mitylene. 

b.  MuRkoDisi. 

Hecalonesi. 

c.  Taschos. 

Thasos. 

Same  name. 

/- 

d.  Samadrek. 

Samothrace. 

Idem. 

e.  Imrus. 

Imbros. 

Idem. 

f.  Lymia. 

Lemnos. 

Lemno. 
Cochino. 

g.  Skopelo. 

Skopelos. 

Same  name. 

h.  Scbkiri. 

Scyros. 

Idem. 

35.  Andra. 

Northern  Cyclades. 

a.  Andra. 

Andros. 

Ama. 

b.  Istendil. 

Tine. 

St.  Nicolo. 

e.  Mykoni. 

Mycone. 

Same  name* 

d.  Ilegi. 

Delos. 

e.  Syra. 

Same  name. 

Asprana. 

f.  Thermia. 

Same  name. 

Same  name. 

*  See  below  the  diWiionB  according  to  M.  Pcuqueville. 

t  Athens  was  a  fief  attached  to  the  office  of  chief  of  the  eunuchs^  and  under 
tin  military  prottctioa  of  the  iaDgiac  of  Xgribos. 
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Ceos  or  Zia. 

Zia. 

0«              b.  DjamlidsL 

Hydrea. 

Hydra. 

afi.  Nalcnrliii- 

Soutbem  Cyclades. 

Naxos. 

1 

a.  Nakscha. 

Nakscba. 

b.  Bara. 

Paros. 

Parichia. 

c.  Amorgo. 

Amorgos. 

Amorgo. 

d.  latampolia. 

Astypalea. 

P.  St.  Andrew. 

e.  Naiifil 

Nampbi. 

. 

f.  Dgirmenlik. 

Santorinl. 

Megalo-Cborio. 
Pyrgos. 

g.  Nio. 

Nios. 

Nio. 

h.  Sikino. 

SiegDus. 

L  Polikandro. 

Polycandros. 

k.  Milo. 

Melos. 

Milo. 

L  Kimoli. 

Cimolis. 

Argentiera. 

m.  Sipbno. 

Sipbnus. 

ii«  Serf. 

Seripbus. 

• 

9 

Y.  Ejdet  Kirid 

or  Kandia.    fCountry  of  CreU.J 

37.  Kandia. 

Tbe  centre  and  east.      Kandia. 

38.  Retimo. 

The  west. 

Retimo. 

?9.  Kanca. 

Idem. 

Canea. 
SudL 
Kiasamo. 

B.  IVTSmmDIATS  protincbs. 

I.  Wallacbia. 

Subdivisions  into 

Towns. 

Zinutz. 

(Wallaehian 
names.) 

a.  Great  Wallacbia. 

'  Ilfowul. 

Bukarescbt. 

lalomitza. 

Slodbosja. 

}.  Zara  of  Scboss. 

Slam-Rimnik. 

Fokscbani. 

(Lowland.) 

Buaco. 

Busco. 

* 

Sekuriani. 

WalenL 

Braowa. 

X 

Ployest. 

'd)umbowitza. 

Tirgowist. 

Wlascba. 

2.  Zara  of  Suss. 

Teleorman. 

Ruscby-Wede. 

Higblands. 

Mustcbiel. 

Kimpolung. 

^p 

ArdschiSt 

KurteofArdscbiseii 

OHul 

Slatina^ 
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(  Dolschi,  or  ScHiol 
I     of  Schoss.* 

ehia. 


..'A 


'  J 


n.  Moldfevit. 


Wultaeha. 

Gorzy,  or  Sebiul  of 

Suss.* 
,  MchediDz. 


Krsyowa. 

Islas. 
RknnHE. 


BOOK 
C. 


1.  Zara  of  Schoss. 


2.  Zara  of  Suss. 


'Jassy. 

Karligatura. 

Roman. 

Waslui. 

Falschi. 

Kohuslui. 

Tekutsch. 

Putua. 
^Tutow. 

(Dorohoe. 
Botoschani. 
Harlew. 
.!  Niants. 
'\JBak»a. 


Same  name,  v 

Tirgul-Fonnos. 

Same  name. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

GaFatch. 

Same  name. 


dame  name. 

Idem. 

Ijeml' 

Idem. 

Idem. 


.'. 


GHBISTIAir   KINGDOMS   0?  BQSNIA  AND  SEKYXA  DIYI8I0N8. 

Kingdom  of  Servia  in  the  devenih  century. 

i'  Serria  Proper  on  the  Danube.    Duchy  of  Mazovia  in  1271. 

3.  Romania,  or  Eastern  Servia. 

3.  Rascia  1  f  County  of  Chehn  or  Zachlumia  in  the 

i  Diodea  !         thirteenth-  century. 

5  Terbun'  •••••••••••••••••  J  Duchy  of  St.  Saba,  in  the  fifteenth 

6.  Zachlaniia.  J  |^  Hertzegovina,  or  Turkish  Hersek. 

7.  A  small  pa«t  of  Dalmatia. 


Kingdma  itf  Bofnia^  thirteenth  centurt/* 


A.    Bosnia  PaopxR. 
1.  ProTine^ofCxemik.   \ 

^ w Modritza.f 

3. : Ussora.     i 

4.  — Krakowo.  / 


of  Banyaiouka. 


>  I 


-'  *'  Dolichi  84id  donly  nre  «vldemly  S^«v^n1c  words,  tht  first  it  dsrlTsd  from 
dd^i'k  ^uMvy;  the  McoaH Yrom g^tUf  a  itiouittain.  Sutt  in  Wallaehian  corres- 
ponds with*  tfm  •arsii«i'''of  tht  Latins.  •  SdloM  {tub)  is  a  root  common  to  tho 
WariMMai*,  dtbvonk  and  Gothic 

TOL.  ▼!.  35 
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BOOK     5.  Province  of  Kgh  Bala.  \ 

o.        6. Low  Sala.  5  ^"•8''*'   "^  Botna-Serai,  (Trawnik,) 

7. Varoach.-    )        •"**  Srebernik. 

8.  ■  Posavina.      Sangiac  of  Swomik. 

.    '     ?  On  the  south-epst  of  Boena  Serai. 


10. 


Podrina. 


B.  Upper  Boshia,  called  in  1103,  the  kinodom  or.  Bama. 

1.  Seigniory  of  Chulm,  (Zachlumia  Proper.    See  above.) 
S. ^— T-  Banno. 

3.  — ClinoYo  (Captaincy  of  HUupo  or  Livno,  Hertzego- 

Tina.) 

4.  ^ Cettina,  (in  Austrian  Dalmatia.) 

5.  — ^ Gliubuski  (Captaincy  of  Laubouchka,  in  Hertzego- 

vina.) 
6. Neveaik  (Captaincy  of  Nevesign,  Idem.) 

7.  I  Narentva  (Mostar.) 

8.  ^ —  Verbosania. 

9.  • —  Gliubina. 

30, i  Rudina. 

11.  ' —  Trebigna.    (Terbunia,  see  above.    Captaincy  of  the 

same  name.) 

Table  of  the  Divisions  of  the  Morea  according  to  Jit.  Fouque- 

vilU.^ 


« 

1 

Number 

VilueofAffi- 

Ancient  DiTisions. 

Modern  Districts. 

of 

cultural  produee 

I 

Villages. 

in  1^144 

Corinthia,  Syconia, 

"  ■ 

. 

J^i^teia 

Epidauria,  &c. 

Corinth. 

Ill 

3,735,066 

Western  Argolis. 

Argos. 

.    S3 

1,519,000 

Eastern  Argolis,  Tre- 

•  '  . 

zinia,  Hermione. 

Naupli. 

33 

1,230,000 

Cynuria. 

San  Petro:  « 

i     do 

985,000 

Central  Laconia. 

Misitra. 

118 

2,996,000 

Laconia,  eastern  coast. 

Monembasi.          ' 

54 

237,000 

•  Laconia,  south- west.t 

Country  of  Magpa. 
Carried  over, 

.     104 

lAsojm 

463 

11,144,000 

•  Tome  ni.  p.  491—494 ;  tome  V.  p.  23—26,  176.  . 

t  M.  Poaqueville  conopares  the  covntrj  of  Megna  with  fileutbero-Lacoiriai 
but  that  diTlsion  comprehended  all  the  towns  ot  the  Ptfiaci  (circvin^habitsii* 
tes,)  who  during  the  war  of  the  Romans  against,  the  Spaf teas  joined  the  for- 
mer, and  as  n  reward  for  their  re?oU,  were  deelaied  indspendsnt  of  Spaita* 

These 
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Table  of  the  dvoi$ion$  of  the  Jbna  ccnHnued. 


Ancient  DWiaioni. 


Modern  DUtricta. 


Messenia. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 
Tripbylia,  &c. 
Elifl. 

Western  Achaia. 
Eastern  Achaia. 
Arcadia,  north. 
Arcadia,  east. 
Id.  west  and  centre. 
Id.  south-west. 


Brought  oyer, 
Calamata. 
Imlakia. 
Androussa. 
Coron. 
Modon. 
Navarin. 
Arcadia. 
Gastouni.* 
Patras. 
Vostitza. 
Calavryta. 
Tripolitza. 
Caritene. 
Leondari. 


Number 

of 
Villages. 


I 


463 
10 
37 
87 
76 
54 
36 

106 

114 
94 
25 
95 
77 

130 
18 


1422 


Value  of  Agri 

cultural  prodnee 

in  1814. 


Piasters. 
11,144,000 

1,732,500 

1,968,500 

412,000 

393,000 

302,300 

1,767,000 

5,793,500 

1,689,500 

1,486,000 

2,027,000 

2,692,900 

773,600 


32,201,800f 


Table  of  the  Poptdatum  in  European  Turkeif  according  to 

ML  Haesdf  (18£d.) 

A.   popuxATioir  ur  bach  proviitce. 


German 

For  each  German 

Square  Mi  let.} 

InbabitantB. 

Square  Mile. 

Roum  Hi, 

4776 

5,543,000 

1160 

Bosna, 

.    1062 

560,000$ 

527 

Horah, 

402 

790,00011 

1963 

Dschesair, 

.    1079 

907,000 

840 

These  towns,  twenty-four  In  number  at  the  time  that  Augustus  made  tbem  free, 
were  situated  round  the  sea  coasts  of  Lacooia,  and  not  exclusively  on  Mount 
Taygetus. 

*  Lala,  a  village  inhabited  by  a  horde  of  Albanian  banditti,  has  been  taken 
by  the  Greeks ;  it  is  included  in  the  villages  of  Gastounl. 

t  The  taxes  and  contributions  levied  in  the  Morea  amount  to  12,808,046 
piasters ;  of  that  sum  four  millions  are  set  apart  for  the  Vizier  and  a  two  tailed 
pacha  at  Naupli. 

t  The  German  mile  varies  in  different  countries  and  in  different  parts  of  the 
Austrian  empire ;  it  is  in  some  places  equal  to  four  English  miles,  on  that  sup- 
position, the  German  square  mile  is  equal  to  sixteen  English  square  miles;  but 
in  other  places  it  amounts  only  to  3  -^  1-3  English  milesy  and  the  square  mile 
is  therefore  equal  to  11  4"  1*9  English  square  miles. 

k  M.  Liechtenstein  calculates  the  population  at  900,000  individuals,  of  whom 
two-thirds  arc  of  Slavonic  origin. 

II  The  Morea,  since  it  has  shaken  off  the  yoke,  has  become  a  place  of  refuge 
for  the  MactdoniOB  Greeks.    The  numbers,  however,  may  be  over-rated. 
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Tabic  of  the  Pcpulation  hi  Entvpian  nHfey  amthmud. 


(European  part) 
Kirid, 

Wallachia  and 
Moldavia, 


(Jennan 

Square  Miles. 


188 
3100 
9G07 


Inhabitants. 
370,000 
1,400,000 
9,470,000 


For  each  Geramn 
Square  Mile. 

14d6 

666 

6593 


a.  PrimUive  thhoMtanU. 


Hellenes, 

•           •           • 

3,090,000 

Slayea, 

•           •           • 

1^0,090* 

Amauta, 

•           •           • 

460,000t 

WallachiaM 

,         .           .           . 

1,375^000 

6,365,090 

b.  Foreigners. 

Osmanlia  or 

Turks, 

3,350,000 

Tartars, 

•          •          • 

975,000 

Abadiotes, 

•          •          • 

4,000 

Armenians, 

•          •          • 

85,000 

Jews, 

•          »          • 

313,000 

Zigeunes  or 

Oypsies, 

80,000t 

Franks, 

•           •           • 

5000 

3,111,000 


C.      POPULATION  ACCORPIire  TO   TU   DIPPBRBNT  WORtfHIPS. 


Mussulmans, 
Greek  Christians, 
Catholics, 
Armenians, 
Jews, 


3,889,000 
5,880,000 

310,000 
85,000 

313,000 


*  I  believe  that  M.  Hassel  and  bis  guides  have  estimated  the  iahabiuats  of 
Bosnia  and  Servia  too  low  by  a  half;  and  it  is  likely  that  the  Slavonic  popula- 
tion, (including  the  Wallachians  or  Bulgaro-Slavo-Wallachians  of  Pindui,)  ii 
at  least  equal  to  two  millioBS. 

t  The  number  of  Araauts  or  Albaniana  cannot  be  lest  than  700|,e0O« 

X  The  above  estimate  is  too  low  by  more  than  a  third.    The  gypti^  **^ 
thickly  scattered  on  Mouiit  Hemus  and  Scardus. 
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c. 

D.      RJI8PXCT1VE   MUHBIB8  OF   THE   08MAWLI8   AND   BELLEKES.  ■ 


Hellenes.  Osmanlif. 

Itoum,                               1,640,000  1,806,000 

Bosna,        .           .           .       ^  157,000 

Morah,                                 710,000  50,000 

Dschesair,  (Europe.)           600,000  200,000 

Kind,                          .         141,600  124,000 

Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  5,000 

TfMe  of  the  Ottoman  Jlrmies  according  to  M.  Hammer.\ 

Infimtry,  100,000  m^n,  namely, 

lenidescheri,  (Janizaries,  two  hundred  ordoi^)      80,000 
Dgebedgia,  (armourers,)  .  .        6,000 

Topdschis,  (matrosses,)    .  .  .  J  0,000       \ 

Top-Arabadschi  in  the  train  of  Artillery,  3,000 

Koumbaradscbi,  (bombardiers,)  600 

Lagoumdschi,  (miners,)  ...  400 

*  Nisami  Dgedid,  regular  new  troops,  (lately  sup- 
pressed) 24,000. 
Regular  cavalry,  24,000,  namely, 

Sipabis,  horsemen,       ....      11,000 
Silihdars,  horse  police,       .  11,000 

Oabufadschiani,  mercenaries,  1,000 

Gouroitbai,  foreigners,  .  1,000 

Irregular  feudal  cavahry,  100,000. 
Standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  79,5004 

t  M.  Hajnmer  mentions  only  the  number  of  troops  paid  and  maintained  by 
tke  PoYte ;  to  bit  table  ought  to  be  added  the  forces  which  each  pacha  and 
ieveral  profiticei  support.  Thus,  the  Vizier  of  Egypt,  if  bis  Negro  and  Arab 
regiments  be  included,  has, an  army  of  30,000  soldiers. 

Servia  must  furnish  12,000  men.    Bosnia  has  its  provincial  troops. 

X  M.  de  Hammer,  Etat  de  TEropire  Turc,  II.  p.  273. 
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EUROPE. 

Description  of  Europe  continued.     Hungary  and  Ui 
appendages  ;  physical  geogtaphy,  ^c. 

BOOK       ^^  P^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  barbarism  and  the  crescent  to 
CI.      a  country  whose  inhabitants  participate  in  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  and  European  civiliasation.    Different  nations 


introduc-  ^j^  united  in  Hungary  round  the  ancient  cross  of  St  Ste- 
phen,— ^the  Magiars  came  thither  on  their  swift  horses  from 
the  banks  of  the  Wolga, — ^the  Slowak  descended  from  the 
Carpathian  mountains  or  Norican  Alpsy— the  Germans  and 
TVallachian  shepherds  advanced  along  the  Danube  ;-^-4dl  of 
European  origin,  although  distinguished  by  their  national 
and  picturesque  costumes,  all  Christians,  although  differing 
from  each  other  in  their  rites  and  observances.  Transylva- 
nia is  governed  by  independent  laws,  and  composed  of  the 
same  civil  and  religious  elements,  they  cannot  therefore  be 
considered  apart.  Croatia  and  Dalmatia,  it  is  true,  belong 
to  a  different  physical  sectunif  but  in  a  science  so  much  con- 
nected with  history  as  geography,  systematic  arrangements 
must  give  place  to  common  divisions,  and  small  portions 
of  land  must  be  annexed  to  great  masses  in  a  way  best 
adapted  to  assist  the  memory  of  the  reader.  It  is  ne- 
cessary for  these  reasons  to  include  in  one  and  the 
same  description,  the  Carpathian  or  Erapack  mountains^ 
that  surround  the  vast  plaift,  which  forms  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  Hungary,  and  in  which'  the  Danube  appears 
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to  stand  still  in  the  midst  of  its  course^  Transylvaniay  that    book 
ciMapreheods  three  great  vallies  on  the  east  of  that  plain^      ^'* 
between  the  branclies  of  the  Carpathian  range»  Slavonia  on  — —— -* 
the  west  hetween  the  Drave  and  the  SavCf  Croatia^  which 
is  still  more  remote,  and  joins  the  extremities  of  the  Julian 
AJpa^  and  lastly  Dalmatia,  that  descends  to :  the  shores  of 
the  Adriatic*    Some  acceqnt  shall  he  first  given  of  the  phy- 
sical geography  of  these  prorinces. 

The  Carpathian  range  extends  along  a  semicircular  line  MountaiDf. 
of  300  leagues,  it  does  not  form  a  chain  but  rather  a  table- 
liad  crowned  with  isolated  groups,  connected  in  many  parts 
by  small  chains,  and  hounded  on  the  north-west  and  south* 
east  by  a  number  of  mountains.* 

Those  on  the  north-west  are  the  Carpathian  Frapert  or  CarpatUM 
OtufBAf  the  others  on  the  south-east  are  the  same  as  the^'^^'^* 
Bastamian  or  Dacian  Alps.  If  the  narrative  of  M.  Beu- 
dant,  a  distinguished  French  geologist,  be  combined  with 
tbe  remarks  of  M.  Kitaibel,  a  Hungarian  botanist,!  several 
groups,  chains,  and  detached  hills  not  unlike  forelands,  may 
be  discovered  in  tbe  first  section. 

Tbe  group  of  Tatra  is  more  elevated  than  any  of  the  rest,  Tatra. 
its  summits  reach  to  the  height  of  8,000  feet,  it  extends 
from  east  to  west,  and  rises  abruptly  on  tbe  east  above  the 
plainB  bf  Kesmark,  and  the  sandy  mountains  that  separate 
Hongiiry  from  eastern  Galicia.  It  is  situated  between  the 
Poprad^'wUcb  rises  in  the  sooth,  and  turns  suddenly  to  the 
north,  the  JOhtrtx^tc  that  takes  its  source  In  the  north,  and 
the  fFaag  and  the  Arva  tliat  separate  it  on  the  south  and 
the  west  firam^;the  neighbouring  mountains.  Two  groups 
to  tbe  noMh-west  of  the  last,  form  the  natural  limits  be- 
tween Hungary,  Cklicia  and  Moravia.  One  of  them,  tbe 
Ba9%1Mf  risds  between  tbe  rivers  Arva,  Waag,  Kls»ue»a 

« 

*  Vojage  ea  Hoagrie  par  Beudant,  tom.  I.  p.  21-*%6«  The  earie  geogrun- 
tiquc  \a  the  atlas  by  the  same  author,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  work. 

'''  Topographical  description  of  Hungary.  Prefixed  to  the  work  Coroitis 
Waldtteili^  &c.  et  PauR  Kietuibel,  M.D.  Descriptiones  et  Ironcs  plantarun 
rarbrum  HtfogamB,  VoU  I.  Vienna,  1^. 
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BOOK   and  the  sources  of  the  Yistala,  the  otim*  or  the  Jbvonttk* 
^i*     passes  in  a  south-west  direction  from  the  Kiszocza  to  Pres- 

burg,  they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  tlie  deAIes  of 

Jdblunka. 

All  the  roonntaiiis  abounding  in  mines  from  the  Waag  or 
Vagto  the  vicinity  of  KaSchau»  are. termed  in  Hangary 
the  FatrOf  bat  the  same  name  is  af|>lied  to  the  mountain  of 
K(Bnig9berg  and  its  continuations^  and  ib  two  others,  the 
great  Fatra  on  the  confines  of  Thurocz  and  Liptau,  and 
th6  little  Fatra  in  the  county  of  Arva»  It  might  4ve  better 
if  the  districts  and  mountains  were  matked  by  geographi- 
cal limits.  A  small  ciiain  extends  in  the  direction  of  iwsrth- 
cast  to  south-west  from  Predmirto  Freystadt,  and:  in  enclos- 
ed by  the  Yag,  the  Nyitra  and  the  Thurocz.  Another 
rahge  parallel  to  the  last^  rises  between  the  Kyitl*a  ttlld  the 
Gran^  commences  at  Njiti*a»  and  terminates  at  Kpemtiitz ; 
it  consists  of  three  small  groups^  of  whidi-tbe  JMaA^is'itiie 

The  Fatra.  most  remarkable^  :*The  chaiiH  siribtlv  fci-med  tha  FMrh^  is 
situated' between  Rosenberg  and  Neu^ohK  A  range  exf^i- 
iiig  from  west  to  cast  from  Fro9siva  to  JMiWoa^hmnih  a 
direction  parallel  to  the  Tatra^  bet'wem  the  Yag  atiA  ihe 

Lipta"u.  Q)ran9  has  been  called  the  Alps  of  Xjfitaa  4iy  the  Oarman 
inhabitants.  It  appears  to  be  cniinected  with  a  ntmhar  of 
mountains  between  the  Sago  and  the  Hexiratt  which'flowuia 
UiO  plains  of  Leotchau.  Many  mountaiits^  that  tnake.iqi  so 
great  a  numbei*  of  detached  groups  as  to  render  levery  at> 
tempt  to  classify  titem  very  difficult,  are  Sitnatedln  the  Aoutb) 
on  the, left  of  the  Qran^  and  terminate  at  diebanlES*  of  the 
Sajo  and  the  IjMili,  which  run  in  coii^raryKllrectioliSy  ttie  one 
to  the  ea5;t9  tlie  other  to  the  west.  >  If.  fieuddnt  mentions 
sonic  of  them.  **  Mount  Polaruiberg  is  tiMceutr^.of  theftrst, 
another  is  attacfied  to  Mount  Feporv  <i  tMiU  is  endosU  By 
the  Rima,  the  Sajo  and  eastern  part  of  the  Gran ;  a  fourtli 
rises  between  the  liighcr  banks  of  the  Sajo,  the  Hernat  and 
the  Botlva;  a  fifth  between  the  lowpr  Sajo  and  the  Bod- 
va/'  It  must  be  a  liard  task  to  recollect  all  these  divisions, 
more  imrticularly  as  (he  geologist  has  not  tboughtit  ncces- 

*  Sec  ihe  maps  of  Lipsky  and  Licchtenstern. 
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sary  to  nama  one  of  tkem.'  The  Ssisqa  or  the  sixtb,  cor-  30ok 
wffonis  with  <<  the  group  of  Behemnit»  between  the  Gran,  ^'* 
tfce  Adoltfia  and  IVvftna*"*  Ostrohy  is  the  centre  of 
the  serenth  between  the  Erupina  and  the  Ipolj ;  there  the 
districtB  on  the  soath  of  the  Ipoly,  and  the  Sajo  are  low- 
er,  and  .several  hills,  none  of  which  are  very  high,  may  be 
observed  on  the  lasge  vallies  watered  by  these  rivers. 
Otiier  hills,  on  the  left  of  the  Ipoly  where  it  winds 
from  west  to  south,  before  it  joins  the  Danube,  tor- 
miaate  at  Mhgy^xalf  which  commands  the  town  of  Wait- 
lem  A  group,  of  which  the  mountains  of  Oserhat  and 
X^traMCB  are  a  part,  is  situated  between  the  Ipoly  and 
Zsgyva,  and  extends  to  the  right  of  the  Biifta  and  the 
Sajo.  The  Matra  is  detaciied  from  all  of  them,  and 
rises  suddenly  to  a  great  height  above  the  plain  bounded 
bytbe  Zagyva  and  the  Tarna.  The  small  mountainous 
district  between  the  Tarna  and  the  Sajo,  has  been  called 
0$s6ira  or  Bidt-Hegy.f 

'<  An  extensive  and  distinct  group,"  says  M.  Beudant,  Hegy-Ai 
''extends  in  the  direction  of  north  to  south  from  Eperies '^^' 
to  Tokay,  between  the  Hernat,  the  Topla  and  the  Bodrog, 
and  is  encompassed  on  every  side  by  vast  plains/'  We 
bave  found,  by  referring  to  the  map,  that  the  author 
means  what  might  be  more  correctly  termed  a  chain 
than  a  group,  tlie  Hegy-JU/ya  or  lower  mountains,  the 
southern  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  the  finest  vines  in 
Europe.  FekeUf^Hegy  is  higher  than  any  of  the  rest,  and 
tbe  hills  of  Tokay  form  the  south-east  extremity.  A  de- 
tached group,  that  of  Vihorletf  rises  on  the  plains  to  the 
north  of  the  Hegy-AUya,  in  front  of  the  sandy  mountains 
or  limits  of  eastern  (rallicia,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  La- 
borcza  and  the  Ungh* 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  Carpathian  Lowering 
range  is  separated  firom  the  Transylvanian  Alps,  or  ifpaUiUin^'* 
Hungary  is  bounded  on  the  north  north  «east  by  a  low  raountaim. 

*  Hassel,  ToUt.Handbuch.vol.  11.  p.  492. 

t  Btik,  a  beach,  and  Hegy,  a  hill  or  mountain. 
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MOK  lidgo  above  Oallicia  i  but  historical  Md  poHtical  eonslde* 
^^  rations  of  the  bigbeat  importance  depend  on  the  aolntioa 
""""""^  of  that  problem  In  physical  geography.  If  Hungary  is 
of  easy  access  on  that  side,  the  Ooths,  (particularly  the 
Visigoths,)  the  Sarmatians  and  the  Huns  might  bave 
penetrated  by  this  way,  as  well  as  by  otiiers  into  Buropei 
Tlie  Rottsniacs  might,  in  like  manner,  have  migrated  to 
Hungary,  and  the  Magiar  obtained  an  easy  eatmnce  into 
his  new  possessions.  If  the  Carpathian  mountains  are  so 
low,  where  is  the  bulwark  of  the  Austrian  empire  i  The 
numerous  armies  of  Russia  cannot  be  confined  by  imaginary 
Alps.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  the  statements  of 
two  ocular  and  contradictory  witnesses. 
Opinion  of  <<The  soudy  hills  or  the  limits  of  eastern  Gallicia,  form 
dan?/''"  a  sort  of  toiuf  or  regular  declivity  from  one  extremity  to 
the  other,  but  they  are  broken  by  low  and  gradually 
sloping  rijdges,  which  in  many  places  may  be  confounded 
with  the  plains.  The  peaks  and  rocks  tliat  rise  from  the 
sand  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  ranges  indicate  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Transylvanian  Alps  on  one  ride,  and  tlie  Imghts 
of  Tatra  on  the  other.  The  two  great  masses  of  moun- 
tains  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania  may  be  compared  to 
two  citadels  at  the  entrance  of  an  immense  gulf.  The  hills 
on  the  north-east  between  them  are  much  lower,  their 
greatest  height  not  being  equal  to  half  the  elevation  of  the 
others,  their  summits  are  rounded,  tliey  are  not  difficult 
of  ascent,  almost  all  of  them  are  composed  of  fine  sand 
more  or  less  consolidated.  The  opening  betwixt  the  lofty 
mountains,  by  which  the  plains  of  Hungary  might  have  at 
one  time  communicated  with  those  of  Poland,  has  for 
many  ages  been  blocked  by  alluvial  and  arenaceous  de- 
posits."* 
Opinion  of  *'  The  Tatra  mountains  are  comparatively  low  on  the 
M.  Kitai.  eastern  side,  near  the  vall^  by  which  the  Poprad  descends 
into  Gallicia.'*  The  same  author  describes  in  a  differeot 
part  of  his  work,  the  mountains  on  tite  north-east  in  the 
counties  of  Ungh,  Bercgb  and  Marmaroscb.    **  They  ex- 

*  Baudant,  Voyage  en  floogrt^,  p.  23. 
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tend  eastwards  from  the  rirer  of  Latorcsay  intersect  in  dif«  book 
brent  directions  tiie  district  of  Marmarosch,  and  Itlie  ^^* 
others  in  Beregh,  are  little  lower  than  the  Alps.  The 
noontains  of  Bersava  or  Pdanyina  tower  above  the 
rest.  The  traTolier^  who  wishes  to  obserre  the  connexion, 
between  the  different  groups,  most  ascend  Mount  Cuttiih 
wbicli  is  not  far  froni  Kapnyk-Banya,  and  from  its  top  the 
Tiew  is  most  extensive.  I  observed  distinctly  all  the  moon- 
tains  in  Marmaroscb,  but  those  which  mark  the  boundaries 
of  Galllcia  and  Bokowine  appeared  to  me  still  more  elevat- 
ed. The  mountains  of  Pop-Jean,  Farkyf  Cstrnma-Hm^ 
Homrdf  ^fcy  and  JPutrota,  are  as  lofty  as  tb^  heights  of 
Tatra )  but  they  are  not  so  steep,  nor  covered  with  so  many 
hare  aiid  huge  rocks,  they  rest  on  a  broader  hase,  their 
snmmits  are  not  so  sharp  or  pointed/'* 

It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  these  varying  testimonies.  The 
meanorcment  of  tlie  Ari^ny-lbtten  by  Wahlenberg  is  by  no 
means  a  proof  that  the  sinking  is  general,  and  the  height 
of  the  Pietrosa,  (if  it  be  accurately  measuredt)  tends  to 
oonftm  the  opposite  opinion.  M.  Beudant,  in  his  zeal  to 
correct  the  errors  of  geographers,  may  liave  fallen  into 
others  of  a  different  kind,  and  the  depression  of  the  Carpa- 
thian ridge  may  not  extend  beyond  the  counties  of  Saros 
and  Zemplin ;  it  rises  to  the  east  of  these  districts,  and 
although  perhaps  less  elevated  than  the  Tatra  range,  forms 
an  uninterrupted  continuation  of  the  Transylvanian  Alps. 

The  mountains  in  Transylvania  consist  of  well-marked  Troo^iva- 
chains  near  different  groups  that  cannot  be  so  easily  de-  laintlT  ^' 
fined.  A  great  number  are  situated  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity, and  from  them,  tlie  Maros,  the  Kukullo,  the  Alota, 
the  Szasmos,  the  Moldavian  Bisntritz  and  the  Moldava  de- 
rive their  source.  The  elevation  of  the  hills  is  not  in  general 
proportionate  to  their  breadth.  A  detached  chain  extends 
westwards,  near  the  Szamos  and  the  Tiieiss,  in  that  part  of 
the  country  where  the  frontiers  of  Hungary,  Transylvania 
and  Bokowine  nieet ;  its  summits  are  lofty  and  probably 

•  Kitaibcl,p.4    $. 
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BOOK    none  of  them  more  so  than  the  JlMoIjf*    Another  and  a 

01-      greater  chain,  divided  by  the  Aluta,  bounds  Transylvania 

and  Wftllachia ;  the  highest  mountains  are  perhaps  situ* 

ated  in  this  range,  they  have  not  however  as  yet  been 

measured  with  sufficient  accuracy ;  the  western  extremity 

of  the  Ban-  ^^  ^^^  mountsins  of  the  Bannat  are  apparently  connected 

nat.  by  steep  rocks,  which  impede  the  course  of  the  Danube  to 

the  base  of  the  heights  in  Servia. 

Such  are  the  summits  that  form  an  irregular  curve  on 
tlie  eastern  and  southern  frontiers  of  Transylvania  ;  the 
central  districts  are  lower;  almost  all  the  rocks  in  that 
part  of  the  country  are  arenaceous*  and  ricli  in  salt  mines; 
the  rivers  that  descend  from  them  roll  fragments  of  gold. 
The  ridge,  intersected  by  several  small  chains,  rises  to  a 
considerable  height  above  Lower  Hungary,  and  forma  oo  the 
interme.  west  two  mountainous  ranges.  The  first  is  situated  near  the 
mountains.  Western  branch  of  the  Szasmos,  the  sources  of  the  Krassna^ 
the  Bereltyo,  and  the  Rapid  KLosrms;  it  Includes  the  Hi- 
hary-Hegyt  the  Cccaf,  the  Vaskko,  and  many  other  distinct 
groups.  The  second  extends  between  the  Maros  on  the 
south,  and  the  Aranyos  on  the  north;  the  White  Kmrms 
rises  from  it,  the  principal  mountains  are  the  OmnOf  and 
the  KladowOf  and  it  terminates  at  the  ViUagos  ;  but  the 
country  that  separates  Transylvania  and  Lower  Hungary 
is  imperfectly  known ;  Kitaibel  compares  it  to  the  Carpa- 
thian  districts. 
Western  Two  branches  of  the  Styrian  Alps  penetrate  into  Hun- 
nountaiDt.  ^^  ^^  ^y^^  ^^^^  ^,^^  ^^^  .^  ^l^^  direction  of  the  north- 
west comprehends  the  Bakony  mountains  on  the  north  of 
Lake  Balaton,  and  ends  at  Mount  PiUc»  near  tiie  Gran; 
the  other  follows  tlie  course  of  the  Drave  towards  the 
south-east,  is  almost  lost  on  tlie  plain  of  Slavonia,  rises 
in  Syrmia,  and  forms  the  picturesque  hills  of  Fruska- 
Gh)ra. 

The  Julian  Alps  commence  in  Carniola,  intersect  Hun- 
garian Dalmatia  and  Croatia  towards  Venetian  Dalma- 
tia,  and  join  the  Albano-Dalmatian  chain,  a  branch  of 
Mount  Hemus. 
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Hvngary  containe  two  of  the  greatest  plains  fai  Europe ;  book 
the  one  about  forty  leagues  in  length,  and  twenty-five  in  ^'* 
breadth,  includes  that  part  of  western  Hungary,  bounded  T~T^^^ 
bj  the  Austrian  mountains  on  the  west,  those  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Nertia  on  the  north,  and  the  Balcony  on  the  south- 
east; the  other  is  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  long, 
and  eighty  broad,  it  forms  lower  Hungary,  and  a  great 
part  of  it  is  a  saline  and  sandy  desert,  limited  by  the 
Danube,  the  Theiss  and  immense  marshes.  The  level  of 
the  low  plain  is  not  more  than  140  feet  above  that  of  tlie 
sea;  the  other  ib  supposed  to  be  SI  feet  higher,  but  it  rises 
almost  imperceptibly  towards  the  countries  which  surround 
it,  and  is  not  subject  like  the  former  to  oppressive  and 
scorching  heat.  The  greater  plain  niay  be  compared  to  an 
African  region  ;  the  eye  is  fatigued  by  a  vast  and  unvary- 
ing horizon ;  the  mirage  produced  by  a  burning  sun  mocks 
with  its  fantastic  illusions  the  traveller^  who  is  sotiietimes 
enveloped  in  total  darkness  by  dense  and  noxious  mists;— 
he  nay  hear  the  lowing  of  cattle,  grope  for  the  hut  of  a 
shepherd,  or  wander  among  reeds  and  marshes. 

The  largest  lakes  in  Hungary  are  the  Balaton,*  and  the  Lakes. 
Nensiedel  ff  the  first  is  situated  between  Szala  and  Sumegli ; 
its  greatest  extent  is  about  48  miles  from  south-west  to 
north-east,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  nine  miles,  but 
in  many  places  it  is  much  narrower,  and  in  some  not  more 
than  two:  it  is  almost  blocked  near  its  north-east  extremi- 
ty by  a  hilly  peninsula  which  stretches  out  to  the  distance 
of  a  league  beyond  its  banks.  The  surface  of  the  Balaton 
and  tht  surrounding  marshes  is  not  less  than  24  German 
sqaare  miles,  or  384  English  square  miles ;  its  principal  feed- 
er is  the  Saala,  but  all  the  water  it  receives  appears  inconsid- 
erable relatively  to  its  superficial  extent,  and  the.  quantity 
lost  in  evaporation.  Thus  there  is  no  outlet  for  the  lake ; 
the  8io,  which  seems  to  issue  from  it,  and  enters  tlie  Da- 
nube, is  in  reality  a  marsh  communicating  with  the  south- 

*  Tbe  HungartAa  haibc  is  ^a/a/pn-TVira,  the  Germaiii  PiatieH'See. 
t  Ftrta-Tttra  in  Hungariao. 
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BOOK  ern  banky  nor  does  it  become  a  river  ttntil  it  recelrei  the 
^'*  streams  from  the  eastern  mountains  in  the  'district  of 
Samegb. 
Lake  of  The  lake  of  Neusiedel  lies  between  the  connties  of 
eutie  e .  ^ JQ^i^y pg  ^^^^  Wiesolburg ;  it  is  abont  seventeen  miles  and 
a  half  in  length  from  north  to  southy  and  althoogh  very 
narrow  at  the  centre,  it  is  more  than  seven  in  breadth  near 
tiie  two  extremities  |  it  is  contignoos  on  the  soatb  to  large 
marshes  that  extend  eastwards,  and  after  being  increased 
with  many  streams,  flow  into  the  Raab»  The  oTapora- 
tion  at  the  surface  of  the  lake  and  the  marshes  is  perhaps 
nearly  equal  to  the  additions  which  they  gain  from  diflTer- 
ent  streams ;  at  all  events,  the  Raab  is  not  so  great  a  river 
as  might  be  supposed  from  the  number  of  its  feeders*  The 
water  in  the  lake  is  medicinal,  and  contains  in  oohition 
sulphate  of  soda. 

The  lake  of  Neusiedel  is  not  the  same  as  tlie  Peiao  of 
Pliny,  the  Pelso  of  Aurelius  Victor,  or  tlie  Felsodes  of 
Jornandes,  in  Pannonia  Prima.  Tbo  Emperor  Oakrios, 
it  is  said,  partially  drained  the  Peiso,  and  obtained,  by 
cutting  a  canal  between  it  and  the  Danube,  a  considerable 
tract  of  fertile  land.  No  information  relative  to  the  pon- 
tion  of  the  Neusiedel  is  to  be  found  in  the  table  of  Peu« 
tinger,  in  the  itineraries,  or  any  ancient  geographical 
work.  A  river  called  Ferto  is  mentioned  in  an  act  pass* 
ed  in  ldS9,  and  in  another  act,  dated  nearly  about  the 
same  year,  notice  is  taken  of  certain  villages  in  the  land 
now  covered  by  the  lake,  and  in  its  imniediale  vicinity. 
It  is  not  unlikely  from  these  facts,  and  others  of  the  sasie 
kind,  that  it  began  to  be  formed  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century  by  the  stagnation  of  river  water,  and  by  repeated 
inundations,  for  which  there  was  no  outlet.*  The  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Neusiedel  sunk  in  1785,  and 
it  has  been  affirmed  that  the  water  was  not  so  salt  or 
brackish  before  that  time ;  it  appeared  in  a  state  of  ebnlli^ 

• 

*  BredetzVy,  Beytrvge  Zur  Topographie,  &C(  Vol.  \U,  Artie.  IJ. 
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tion  titer  an  o&rllM|iiake  in  1789.*    If. the  above  hjpo*    Mme 
thMM  te  corPBct,  the  site  of  tiw  Pebo  mliat  bo  soagkt  in  a     ^k* 
diinmit  part  of  the  country.    It  has  been  stated  bj  some  -'— — 
writers  that  the  traces  of  it  may  still  be  discovered  be* 
tween  St  George  and  Laodsita ;  othersi  and  their  opinion 
ii  at  least  more  probable^  consider  it  the  same  as  the  Bala- 
toOf  of  vMch  not  more  than  a  very  small  portion  has  been 
drsiasdy  and  on  that  portion  the  marks  of  ancient  and 
nodem  labonr  are  discernible ;  besides^  it  cannot  be  sup^ 
poMd  that  the  ancients  were  ignorant  of  so  great  a  lake» 
neither  can  it  be  confounded  with  the  UUcea  of  Dion  Cas- 
sias or  the  EbOhoB  of  Zosimos.! 

It  is  not  easy  to  distingnish  the  other  lakes  from  tlio 
narsbes  that  surround  them }  soch  is  the  Palics  near  The* 
raieastadt;  <<its  depth  is  not  less  than  IS  feet»  and 
its  hard  and  solid  bed  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  alkaline 
salf  Many  others  in  the  midst  of  the  plain*  although 
marked  on  the  map  are  only  morasses,  the  most  of  them  are 
dry  in  smimer. 

Although  the  word  $ea  in  Hungarian  is  of  Turkish  ini-  Marshes. 
portation,  the  language  abounds  in  vocables  tliat  denote 
dillbrent  kinds  of  marshes;  if  the  surface  of  any  is  covered 
^ith  a  floating  bed  of  aquatic  plantSf  it  is  termed  a  lapf  and 
Aose  of  which  the  lutulent  soil  is  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  mslies  and  reeds  are  called  fMUars.i^ 

The  marshes  in  Hungary  are  very  large,  the  most  ex-  ti,0j,  ^. 
teoslve  are  situated  near  the  middle  of  the  large  plain,  on  (•ot* 
the  banks  of  the  Theiss  and  the  Danube,  and  in  the  wide 
Tallies  watered  by  the  Save  and  the  Drave.  The  Baron 
of  Liechtenstein  considers  the  country  rendered  useless  by 
the  marshes  not  less  than  300  square  leagues,  or  108 
square  German  miles,  or  1,732,800  English  acres;  his 
calculation,  it  has  been  since  ascertained!  is  incorrect,  tlie 
superficial  extent  is  greater.  Besides,  as  the  banks  of 
several  rivers  are  very  low,  many  parts  of  the  vallies  aro 

*  Rusching,  GrdbcschreibuDg  II.  p.  360* 

t  Mannert*8  Greek  and  Latia  Geography,  p.  664. 
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BOOK    coTered  after  inundations  with,  fitagoaiit  water.    The  u- 
^'*      habitants  are  anxious  to  diminish  the  number  of  mardiefly 
'^"~~'  it  might  be  the  means  of  obtainivg  not  onljr  an  ittmense 
accession  of  rich  land,  but  of  protecting  them  against  the 
noxious  miasms  so  common  in  many  districts  where  scurvy 
and  intermittent  fevers  are  prevailing  diseases.    The  coaa^ 
try  subject  to  these  malignant  influences  is  greater  than 
300  square  leagues,  but  more  than  15,000  square  leagsei, 
or  135,000  square  miles  remain  in  the  Hungarian  slates, 
and  there  the  climate  is  as  salubrious  as  that  of  Germasy 
or  France* 
RiTeri,  the     The  Danube,f  the  second  river  in  Europe  p^isses  into 
Hungary  at  the  burg  of  Devon,  immediately  after  it  is 
joined  by  the  March  or  Morave ;  it  is  crowded  with  islands 
below  Presburg,  and  divides  itself  into  three  branches,  of 
which  the  greatest  flows  in  an  east  south-east  directioD; 
the  second  and  third  form  two  large  islanda*  and  the 
second    having  received    from  the    south  the  ^at^rs  of 
the  Laita  and  the  Raab,  uuites  wKh  the  first;  the  third, 
increased  by  the  streams  of  tlie  Waag,  falls  into  the  main 
channel  at  Komom.     More  than  a  hundred  eddies  have 
been  counted  on  the  Yag  or  Waag  within  the  distance 
of  thirty^six  miles.     The  Danube  flows  eastwards  from 
the  town  of  Raab,  receives    on  the   left-  the  waters  of 
the  Ipoly  and  the  Gran,  and  becomes  narrower  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  mountains  between  which  it  passes  beyond 
Esztergom ;  it  makes  several  sinuations  round  the  rocks, 
reaplies  the  burgh  of  Yartz,  where  it  turns  abruptly  to- 
wards the  south,  and  waters  the  base  of  the  hills  of  St. 
Andrew    and  Buda.     Its   declivity  from  lugoldstadt  to 
Buda  is  not  more  than  eight  feet,  the  sudden  change  in 
its  direction  is  determined  by  the  position  of  the  hills  con- 
nected with  Mount  Gzerath,  and  by  the  level  of  the  great 
plain.    Tlie  river  expands  anew  in  its  course  through  the 
Hungarian  plains,  forms  large  islands,  and  passes  through 

^Beudant,  T.  p.  41.n.  |).  146.   ' 

t  Dunau  in  German,  Duna  in  Hungarian. 
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a  country  of  which  the  inclination  is  not  more  than  tw«|i-  book 
tj  inches  in  the  league.  Its  banlis  are  covered  with  ^'' 
marshes  in  fhe  southern  part  of  Pest,  in  the  dis-  • 
tricts  of  Baca  and  Tolna  towards  the  confluence  of  the 
Drave.  It  extends  in  a  southern  direction  to  the  frontiers 
of  Slavoniaf  where  the  first  Iiills  in  Fruska-'Chra  retard  its 
junction  with  the  Save ;  it  then  resumes  its  eastern  course, 
winds  round  the  heights,  turns  to  the  south-east,  re- 
ceives first  the  Thelss,  then  the  Save  at  Belgrade,  the 
Temes  at  Pantsova,  and  flows  with  greater  rapidity  to 
the  base  of  the  Servian  rgountains.  Its  bed  is  again  coik- 
tractedff  its  impetuous  billows  crowd  on  each  other  and 
escape  by  a  narrow  and  steep  channel,  whieh  they  appear 
to  have  formed  between  Mie  heights  in  Servia  and  the 
Bannat.  It  issues  from  the  Hungarian  states  at  New-Or- 
sova;  and,  having  crossed  the  barriers  that  oppase  its  pass- 
age, waters  the  immense  plains  of  Wallachia  and  Moldi^- 
via,  where  its  streams  unite  with  the  Black  Sea. 

Tlie  Theiss,  next  to  the  Danube,  the  largest  river  InTiiaTht- 
the  Icingdom,  rises  at  the  limits  of  Bnkowine,  crosses  the  ^*'* 
vast  marshes  in  the  counties  of  Szathmas  and  Szabolcs, 
turns  southwards  after  a  circuitous  course  into  the  plains 
of  Hungary,  flows  towards  the  Danube,  and  falls  into 
it  between  Semlin  and  Peterwardin.  The  Theiss  re- 
ceives all  the  streams  of  Transylvania  and  the  greater  num- 
ber of  those  from  the  northern  mountains  in  Hiingarj* 
Among  the  first  may  be  remarked  the  Szamos,  that  divides 
itself  into  two  currents,  the  larger  comes  from  the  eastern 
mountains  in  the  principality,  and  the  KoercBs,  whose  dif- 
ferent branches,  the  Rapid,  the  Black  and  the  White  Keer^i^f 
rise  from  the  range  or  boundaries  between  Transylvania  and 
the  county  of  Bihar.  A  considerable  river  is  formed  by  their 
union,  which,  after  having  received  all  the  streams  from  the 
western  sides  of  the  mountains  on  the  frontiers  of  Transyl- 
vania, enters  the  Theiss  opposite  Czongrad.  The  country 
through  which  these  rivers  pass  ief  very  marshy ;  the  Ba* 
ron  of  Yay  supposes  the  extent  of  land  inundated  by  the 
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AOOK    Rapid  Kcero&s  pnly»  not  to  be  less  than  55,000,  and  probably 
^'*      not  more  than  70,000  acres.      The  Maros*  is  also  one  of 

""""""""  the  large  Hungnrian  rivers,  it  rises  in  the  western  moan- 
tains  of  Czik  in  Transylvania,  receives  the  .iSraiii/o^  and  the 
two  KuhiUos\  of  which  the  sources  are  situated  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  province,  and  joins  the  Theiss  opposite 
Szegedin.  The  Bodrog  increased  by  all  the  streams 
in  the  counties  of  Zemplen,  Ungh  and  Beregh,  enters  it 
below  Tokay.  Hie  Htnmt  too  is  a  feeder  of  the  same 
river,  it  rises  in  Zips,  receives  by  the  Tarczal  all  the  waters 
in  tJie  district  of  Saros,  and  by  the  Sajo  all  the  streams  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gomos  and  Torna.  The  Erlan 
and  Zagyra  convey  to  tlie  Theiss  the  mountain  torrents 
from  Matra  and  Czerhat. 

Thus  a  large  river  flows  in  the  middle  of  the  Hun- 
garian plains.  The  Maros  at  its  junction  near  Szege- 
dki,  is  not  less  than  600  feet  in  hreadth.  The  Theiss 
abounds  in  fish,  and  like  the  Maros,  the  Koros^  the 
Szamos  and  the  Bodrog,  is  navigable  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. It  might  be  wished  that  it  were  enlivened  by 
an  active  commerce,  but  the  low  banks  bounded  by  in- 
accessible marshes,  iiinder  too  frequently  the  communica- 
tion from  one  place  to  another.  Vessels  cannot  iiscend 
the  Theiss  above  Szegedin,  boats  may  sail  to  Szigeth. 
Thus  it  can  merely  be  sai4  to  communicate  with  the 
interior  of  TrauHylvania  by  means  of  the  Maros  which  is 
navigable  to  Rarlsburg.  A  low  but  dry  plain  separates 
tlie  Theiss  from  the  Danube,  and  the  French  canals  which 
bas  been  cut  across  it,  is  about  fifty-six  miles  in  length ; 
1061  boats  ply  on  it. 

The  Savr.  The  Save  forms  to  a  certain  extent,  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  Hungarian  states.  It  rises  from  the  mountains 
in  Carniola,  crosses  Styria  and  enters  Hungary  near  Za- 
grab ;  its  feeders  are  tlie  Kulpat  the  27nna,  the  Ferbas,  the 
Bosna  and  the  Drinaf  it  overflows  its  banks  from  the  in- 
considerable inclination  of  its  channel,  and  inundates  the  low 
plains  that  surround  it,  where  the  water  remains  stagnant 

^  MurctchtU  in  Wallachian.        t  Jxrukolj  German,  TocntavOy  Wallachjaik 
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in  many  places  throughout  the  year.  Although  a  number  book 
of  embankments  have  been  raised  in  diSerent  parts  of  the  ^'* 
country,  these  harriers  are  often  borne  down  or  rendered 
useless  by  the  swelling  of  the  river.  The  Save  by  which 
the  grain  and  tobacco  of  Hungary  are  transported  into 
Dalmaiia  and  Italy*  is  navigable  in  the  greatest  part  of 
its  course.  The  boats  ascend  to  Sziszeg,  pass  by  the 
Kulpa  to  Carlstadt,  and  the  produce  is  conveyed  from  the 
last  town  by  land. 

The  Drave  rises  in  the  Tyrol,  flows  in  a  south-east  di-TheDrava. 
rection,  and  falls  into  the  Danube  below  Eszeck.  It  may 
be  considered  the  natural  limit  between  Hungary  and  the 
two  provinces  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  The  Mur,  the 
principal  feeder,  passes  to  it  from  Styria;  The  coui*se  of  the 
Drave  is  retarded  beyond  Lcgrad,  and  in  Slavonia  where 
the  country  is  still  more  level,  the  streams  arc  diflTused  on 
the  vallies  and  form  extensive  marshes  near  its  confluence. 

One  small  river,  the  Poprad,  refuses  the  Da'nube  the 
tribute  of  its  waters,  it  rises  from  the  southern  base  of  the 
mountains  of  Tatra  in  the  district  of  Zips,  and  turns  ah- 
ruptly  northwards  to  enlarge  a  feeder  of  the  Vistula  or  the 
Dunajec,  the  sources  of  which  are  situated  in  Gallicin  on 
the  northern  declivities  of  the  Tatra. 

The  Aluta  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its  irregular 
course,  it  issues  from  the  eastern  mountains  in  Trnnsylvanria, 
crosses  from  north  to  south  an  Alpine  valley,  tunis  north- 
wards to  the  frontiers  of  Kronstadt,  changes  its  direction  to 
the  west,  reaches  the  district  of  Hermanstadt.  winds  to  the 
south,  traverses  Wallachia  and  falls  into  the  Danube. 

The  climate  of  Hungary  varies  according  to  the  eleva- Climate  of 
tion  of  the  soil.  The  Tatra  mountains  arc  always  ta^oU]^"  ' 
covered  with  snow;  on  several  others,  even  on  some  in 
Transylvania,  the  snow  remains  to  the  month  of  July. 
The  mountains  in  northern  Hungary  are  not  so  high,  but 
that  region  is  exposed  to  the  cold  climate  of  the  two  lofty 
chains  that  approach  it.  Winter  continues  in  all  its  rigour 
during  six  months  of  the  year  in  the  counties  of  Arva^ 
Liptau  and  Zips  on  the  north-west,  and  in  Marraarosch 
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on  tbo  north-east.  Bnow  falls  sometimes  in  September  in 
^^*  tiiese  districts,  and  remains  frequently  till  the  first  days  in 
-  June;  the  corn  is  hardly  in  ear  about  the  twentieth  of  the 
Slime  monthf  it  is  ripe  by  that  time  on  the  plains.  The  cU- 
the°hnif.°  mate  may  bo  said  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  to  become 
milder  in  the  ratio  of  the  distance  from  the  mountains.  A 
curre  drawn  from  Neitra  by  Hont  to  ^archau  bounds  the 
region  where  the  oak,  the  beech,  different  fruit  trees  and 
com  begin  to  thrive.  Another  curve  passing  by  Yacz, 
Gyongyos  and  Tokay,  marks  tlie  climate  where  the  vine 
appears  in  rich  luxuriance,  and  where  the  fields  are  not  ex- 
posed to  the  burning  heat  or  the  humid  mists  that  rise  from 
the  lower  plains.  The  elevation  of  these  hills,  which  may 
be  compai^  to  verdant  banks  that  surround  a  gulf  of  plains, 
is  from  600  to  900  feet  above  the  Black  Sea.*  The  moun- 
tains that  separate  Transylvania  from  the  vallies  of  lower 
Hungary,  modify  the  temperature  and  render  it  more  se- 
Yere»  Thus  the  wine  in  that  part  of  tlie  province  is  of  in- 
ferior quality,  although  the  level  of  Mediasch  is  not 
more  than  666  feet,  tliat  of  Schasburg  882  above  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  latitude,  two  degrees  to  the  sootii  of 
Tokay. 
Cfim  to  *f  "^''^  liigher  plain  is  slieltered  from  excessive  heat  by  the 
Um  plaint,  well-wooded  chain  of  Bakony,  its  climate  is  mild,  in  many 
places  salubrious,  and  its  sides  are  covered  with  vineyards. 
But  tlie .  large  islands  on  the  Danube  between  Presburg 
and  Comoro,  and  the  extensive  marshes  of  Hansag  on 
the  east  of  lake  Ferto  occasion  mists  unwholesome  to 
man,  and  hurtful  to  plants.  The  low  plain  or  cen- 
tral  and  lower  Hungary  is  wholly  different  as  to  climate* 
The  heat  is  oppressive  in  the  day  time,  the  nights  are  cold 
and  humid ;  exhalations  rise  from  nitrous  lands  or  water 
covered  with  plurites,  dense  and  frequent  mists  are  thus 
brfned  like  those  from  the  surface  of  a  vast  lake.  The 
peasant  in  the  middle  of  these  boundless  meadows,  never 
sees  a  mountain,  and  wonders  tliat  fragments  of  ice  are 
borne  down  by  the  Danube. 

*  OyinRyos  is  581  ;  Erlaii|  fi75  ;  the  town  of  Tokay,  442. 
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The  low  plains  are  unhealthy,  but  not  so  much  so  as  book 
might  have  been  inferred  from  the  accounts  of  travellers.  ^^* 
The  general  statement  cannot  be  denied,  and  the  causes  of 
tho  evil  are  so  little  subject  to  human  control  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  soon  diminished  ;  still,  however,  the  fro* 
quent  occurrence  of  diflerent  endemical  diseases  must  bo 
partly  attributed  to  the  carelessness  and  habits  of  the 
people.  Mephitic  and  unhealthy  exhalations  rise  from 
Ihe  marshes  during  the  excessive  heat  of  summer  |  yet  it 
may  be  doubted  if  a  more  numerous  or  more  industrious 
population  could  avert  the  course  of  the  waters  which 
descend  from  the  surrounding  countries.  The  saline  or 
nitrous  marshes  in  certain  districts  infect  so  completely  all 
the  streams  that  no  water  fit  for  domestic  purposes  cftn  be 
obtained  without  repeated  filtrations.  Tho  native  Hunga- 
rians resist  the  prevailing  maladies  of  tiie  country  better 
than  the  Germans  or  Slavonians.  It  was  thought  by  the 
physicians  of  the  last  century  that  the  immoderate  use  of 
animal  food  was  the  chief  cause  of  many  diseases,  but  it  has 
been  since  proved  by  more  recent  and  more  numerous 
observations  that  the  Wallachiana  are  the  people  most  liable 
to  such  diseases,  and  it  is  well  known  tba^  in  conformity  to 
the  precepts  of  their  religion,  they  abstain  from  butcher 
meat  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  days  in  the  year.  The 
same  maladies  often  prove  fatal  to  the  women  in  the  lower 
orders  of  society,  although  tliey  drink  water  and  live  for 
the  most  part  on  a  vegetable  diet* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  minute  geological  account  of  Land  and 
the  country,  but  some  facts  worthy  of  notice  may  be  col-  ^^^*" 
lected  from  the  works  of  MM.  Beudant,  Kitaibel,  £s- 
mark  and  Lefebvre.  Granite  rocks  are  most  common  in 
the  group  of  Tatra  and  in  tlic  eastern  mountains  of 
Marmarosch.  The  summits  of  Tatra  consist  of  naked 
granite,  but  at  no  great  distance  below  them,  the  same 
rock  is  concealed  by  extensive  beds  bf  primitive  and  com- 

•  Gosnieri,  dp  imlole  apris  Hungarici,  Vienna,  1765,     flehraiid,  (Proio  nipdi- 
cus  Hungaricut ;)  Noitn*  ?iit  1p  Scorbut,  1803, 
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V  BOOK  pact  limestone,  which  are  covered  in  many  places  by  layers 
^^'  of  argillaceous  schistus.*  Grrauwackc  rovers  or  surrounds 
the  base  of  the  granite  mountains  in  Transylvania.  *  An 
immense  mass  of  compact  limestone  on  the  south  of 
the  great  chain  separates  Wallachia  from  the  Bannat« 
confines  the  bed  of  the  Danube,  and  passes  into  Servia 
and  Bosnia.f  The  statements  of  geologists  concerning 
the  secondary  countries  are  according  to  tiieir  custom, 
contradictory.  "  Tlie  direction  of  the  mean  chains**  says 
one  «*  is  transversal  to  that  of  the  great,  they  are  compos- 
ed of  porphyritic  sienite  or  granular  Irmestone.  The  me- 
tallic riches  which  nature  has  so  liberally  bestowed  on  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania  are  deposited  in  these  mountains. 
The  metals  a|)pcnr  in  the  form  of  layers  or  strata  in  the  por- 
phyry, and  of  veins  in  the  limestone/'^     Immense  depo- 

Eock-saii.  s*^^  ®f  rock-rsalt  are  observed  between  these  heights  and  at 
tlie  base  of  the  primitive  calcareous  chain.  Their  extent  is 
not  known,  but  they  may  be  observed  in  Poland  and  Gali- 
cia,  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  Carpathians.^  Heights  like 
so  many  promontories  that  jut  into  the  plui^^s,  are  situated 
beyond  the  regions  of  metal  and  salt;  (hoy  are  mostly  com- 
posed of  calcareous  rocks  of  the  second  formation,  and  mixed 
with  the  remains  of  marine  animals.  Their  sides  are  cover- 
ed with  layers  of  light  land,  and  abound  in  fossil  de- 
posits and  petrified  bitumen.||  The  aHi)ect  of  the  plains 
is  very  different,  more  than  SOO  salt  springs  rise  between 
the  hills,  otliors  arc  impregnated  with  nitre,  they  appear 
in  different  directions  from  Szasmos  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vienna,  and  from  the  Carpathians  to  the  banks  of  the 
Drave  and  Danube.  Lakes  or  rather  marshes,  which  con- 
tain anatron  or  carbonate  of  soda,  arc  scattered  over 
all  the  plains,   but  are  most  numerous  in  the  district  of 

*  Ksmark,  Journal  dps  M'mc?,  No.  XLVII.  p.  819.     Lcfebvr^,  same  jouriml 
XII.  39. 

t  Beudant's  Geological  Map  of  Hungary. 

:|;  Esmark, .TournnI  dcs  Mines,  815. 

f  Fichtel,  Ilisloirc  du  sel  ^emme,  passim. . 

II  Srhcdiu*,  JoiirnRl  de  Hongrjc,  No.  III.  nit.  VI. 
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Bihor,  they  are  dry  during  sumniert  and  a   white  efflo-    book 
i*eflrence  is  formed  on  tlio  surface  of  tliese  vast  chasms.*       ^'* 
We  may  mention    besides    the  uniform   arrangement   of 
all  the  salts,   the  marshes' of  a  Matron  encompassed   but 
not  mixed  with  sulphatcd  magnesia,  the  aluminous  and  ni- 
trons lands  separated  by  parallel  layers,  the  alternate  strata 
of  white  and  brown  salt  near  Thorda^f  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  country,  %^  level  plain  incrusted  with  shells^    Now,;^„cient 
as  one   narrow  pass  is   the  only  outlet   from   that  plain,  }jl^*  **' 
for  the  Transylvanian   and  Servian  mountains  approach  nean. 
each  other  on  the  south  of  Hungary .  and  are  connect^ 
with  the  Alps  in  Dalmatia,  it  may  be  natural  to  suppose 
that  lower  Hungary  has  been  at  one  period  a  lake,  and 
that  the  saline  or  alkaline  crystallizations,  witli  which  the 
soli  is  impregnated,  are  deposited  in  its  ancient  bed*    The 
marine  animals,  i>f  which  the  shells  or  remains  are  so 
abundant,   must  have  existed  in  that  lake  or  inland  sea,    ' 
and  have  perished  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  by  which 
the  water   was  drained,  and  the  channel  of  the  Danube 
opened  or  enlarged. 

It  is  the  province  of  travellers  to  i^fute  or  confirm  this 
hypothesis  from  a  more  careful  observation  of  the  pheno- 
mena on  which  it  de|iends.  We  shall  state  other  facts  of 
a  different  nature,  relative  to  some  isolated  mountains 
or  particular  districts.  M.Beudant,  who  is  more  methodi- 
cal than  his  predecessors,  has  shown  that  the  porpliyritic 
sienite  near  Schemnitz  and  Kremnitz  is  surrounded 
by  a  great  quantity  of  trachytes,  ,  a  new  term  intro- 
duced by  that  writer,  which  corresponds  with  the  porphy* 
ritic  trap  of  Esmark.  The  same  rock  is  found  in  Ma- 
tra,  Hegy-Allya,  Yihorlet  and  in  the  lower  brancli  of  the 
Transylvanian  range  on  the  east;  it  is  also  common 
in  all  the  mountains  of  moan  elevation  througiiout  the 
country.  The  low  hills  in  the  north  of  the  province 
consist  of  sandstone,    and    the    lofty    heights    or    peaks  Sandstow. 

•  DifTercnl  Mcnjoiis'in  the  Annalesde  Chiiniede  Crell. 
t  EsuiQiky  loco  citutn,  paj^^e  820. 
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near  them  of  limestone  and  grauwackc.     Sandstone  is  ob- 
tained in  all  the  central  districts  of  Transylvania,  and  fossil 
salt  is  found  in  greater  abundance  than  in  Poland.    The 
metalliferous  range   round  Schemnitz  is  crowned  in  many 
places  with  basaltic   rocks,  and  a  vein  of  charcoal  runs 
across  a  part  of  Mount  Calvaryf  a  detached  cone  of  27S5 
feet  in  hoight-f    The  same  appearances  are  observed  in 
the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Matra  near  the  sources  of 
the  Ipoly    and    the  Zagyra;    but  the  most  remarkable 
group  is  situated  among  the  mountains  on  the  north-vest 
of  the  Balaton  lake.    No  marks  of  the  action  of  fire  can  be 
discovered  in  Hungary,  unless  the  basalts  be  considered 
the  effects  of  volcanic  revolutions.    MM.  Qendant  and  De 
Buch  suppose  the  irachytic  lands  to  have  been  formed  by  a 
fire  under  the  waters  of  the  ancient  sea,  but  a  spark  might 
as  well  be  compared  to  a  conflagration  as  the  action  of  sach 
a  fire  to  that  of  an  ordinary  volcano.    We  shall  leave  these 
subjects  in  which  ingenuity  has'  been  exercised  in  forming 
vague  hypotheses,  and  give  an  ac-count  of  the  abundant]attd 
valuable  productions  that  Hungary  has  received  from  na- 
ture.   Metals  of  every  kind  are  found  in  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  but  the  gold  mines  near  8chemnit9i  and  JKVm- 
nit»  have  lost  much  of  tlieir  ancient'  wealth.    The^  massive 
gold  obtained  at  present  is  inconsiderable,  not  more  than 
three  or  four  drachmas  are  extracted  from  a  hundred  weight 
of  ore.    The  annual  produce  amounts  to  two  or  three  thous- 
and  marks  of  gold,  and  eighty  or  ninety  thousand  marks 
of  silver.     The  deepest  mine  at  Schemnitz  is  about  1200 
feet  below  the  ground,  still  it  is  972  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.     Tho  mines  of  FdsaB  and  Migy-Banya  in  the 
district  of  Szathmar  arc  productive,  the  gold  of  Botza  in 
the  county  of  Lipto  is  found  in  a  grey  schistus  mixed  with 
silver,  it  is  considered  the  finest  of  any  in  Hungary  or 
even  in  Europe.    The  same  metal  is  carried  down  all  Ae 
rivers  in  Transylvania,  and  the-  largest  pieces  are  found  in 
tho  Aranyos.     Some  of  the  forty  mines  in  the  country  are  si- 


•  Bois  cnrhonise  are  the  word?  Esmark,  Journal  He  Mines  XLVII.  p.  806. 
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tBited  in  the  saiidstoM  heights  near  YeraeqpiitaXf  others  >ook 
in  tbe  honisteiii  rocks  of  Fazebaji  The  mine  of  J^ag^ag  ^^ 
was  remarkable  for  the  riofaness  of  its  ore»  it  yielded  from  - 
45  to  iro  ounces  of  silver  in  the  hundred  weighty  and  from 
two  hondred  to  two  hundred  and  ten  pennyweights  of  gold 
in  the  mark  of  ore  |  thus  the  quantity  of  silver  amounted 
to  two  thirds^  and  that  of  gold  to  a  third.*  Although  these 
mines  returned  at  first  a  clear  profit  of  2O9OOO  florins  a 
month,  the  produce  at  present  is  not  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  working  them.  None  of  these  ores  have  been 
observed,  though  some  writers  affirm  the  contrary,  in  vol- 
canjc  rocksy  they  are  found  in  porphyritic  sienite  in  a 
very  decomposed  state;  the  veins  cross  each  other  in 
a  great  many  directions.  In  some  of  them  at  Nagyag« 
M.  Kitaibel  first  discovered  the  new  metal  tellurium.f 
Tbe  gold  washings  on  the  Drave  at  the  confines  of  Croa* 
tisi  Hungary  and  Styria  yield  annually  about  1,800  marks, 
and  more  than  12,000  are  obtained  from  the  rivers  in  the 
coonty  of  Temeseh,  a  part  of  the  Bannat  Tbe  r^nains 
of  several  ancient  works  prove  that  the  Romans  were  not 
ignorant  of  the  metallic  treasures  in  Transylvania  and  tlie 
baanat  of  Temeswart  both  of  which  were  included  in  the 
tndent  province  of  Dacia* 

Iron  is  obtained  in  tbe  palatinates  of  Gomor,  Sol,  Klein-  iron  uiMf. 
Hont,  Yessprin,  Zips  and  Abruiwar.    The  annual  pro- 
duce of  Wagda,  Hunyad,  Donsatra,  Transylvania  and  the 
bannat  of  Temeswar  is  not  less  than  694,000  hundred 
weights. 

Copper  is  worked  in  the  mines  of  Neusohl,  Herrungmnd,  Copper 
Rosenau,    Schmolnitz,    Cinsiedel    Gmllnits  and  Dobsau  "'''''* 
in  Hungary,  at  Dognatza  and  Orawits&a  in  the  bannat  of 
Temeswar,  at  Dewa,  Wesel  and  Gurasatul  in  Transylva* 

*  The  mlM  ia  situmttd  at  Ssekerembei  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Nagyag. 
The  ore  is  found  In  white  quartz  and  in  rose-coloured  hruunttein  which  be- 
comes brown  by  being  exposed  to  the  eun.  The  mine  was  probablj  worked  by 
tbs  Romans;  but  it  waadiicoyered  anew  by  a  Wallachian  in  1747* 

t  SchediuSy  Jpuriial  de  Hon^riei  L  p.  VIS, 

vol.  VI.  S8 
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BOOK    nifb     Thirty-four  thousand  hundred  weights  of  a  better 

^^*      than  ordinary  quality  are  obtained  every  year  in  Hungary. 

"-"""^^^  If  Siberia  be  excepted^  the  same  metal  is  not  found  in  such 

abundance  in  any  other  country. 
Different  Lead,  quiclisilver,  antimony,  orpiment,  cinaabary  sqI- 
metaisydu:.  p|,|||.^  2inc,  alum^  arsenic  and  chrysocolla  are  among  the 
other  productions  of  the  provinces.  The  quantity  of 
quicl^silver  obtained  from  the  difibrent  mines  is  not 
very  great,  but  one  of  them  at  Zlatna  in  Tfansylvania 
yields  760  hundred  weights.*  Mineral  alkali  or  natron 
appears  in  the  form  of  a  light  efflorescence  on  the  sandy 
plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Debretzin  and  Gros-Wara- 
din,  the  lake  of  Kis-Maria  is  sometimes  covered  with  it, 
and  the  yearly  produce  is  not  less  than  500  tons. 

Immense  deposits  of  fossil  salt  extend  along  the  moon- 
tains  of  the  second  formation,  and  seem,  like  them,  to  have 
been  once  co^rered  by  the  waters  of  the  sea-f  Although 
almost  every  rock  in  that  region  is  a  mass  of  salt,  it  is  wa- 
tered by  limpid  and  fresh  streams,  but  on  tlie  plains  be- 
low it,  innumerable  brackish  and  salt  springs  rush  from 
the  base  of  the  hills.  Ilock  salt  and  saline  springs  abound 
in  Transylvania  or  Torda,  Yizaka,  Kolos,  Szeck,  Dees 
and  Para.  The  annual  produce  from  the  last  district 
amounts  to  more  than  1,000,000  hundred  weights,  there 
are  six  mine§  in  it,  one  hundred  and  twenty  pits,  and 
twenty*five  places  in  which  undoubted  indications  of 
salt  have  been  discovered.  The  salt  of  Rhona  Szeck  in 
Marmarosch  is  believed  to  be  the  best  in  Hungary,  and 
at  no  great  distance  are  the  mines  of  Nagy-Bosca  and 
Szlatina.  The  quantity  ol^tained  yearly  from  the  last 
district  is  about  20,000  tons.:}^  Government  derives  an 
immense  sum  from  that  article,  according  to  some  writers, 
not  less  than  10,000,000  florins. 

Precious  stones  and  different  kinds  of  marble  are  fonnd 
in  the  country.    The  red  marble  of  Gros-Wardein  and 


Marblei 
and  pre- 
ciout 

ttOBtl. 


*  Hassel,  Statist.  d\\utricbe,  p.  120. 

t  Ficbtely  Histoire  du  lel-gfimiM;       %  Dcmian  T.  187.    Fichtel,  Ac. 
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Dotis  18  highly  prized,  and  Dobschait  is  famous  not  only   book 
for  its  alabaster  but  green  fibrous  asbestos.    Rock-crystal      ^'* 
In  double  sexilateral  pyramids  is  sold  for  diamonds  in  more 
than  one  part  of  Hungary.    The  copper  mine  at  Dognatza 
is  rich  in  garnets,  and  that  of  Czerwentitza  near  Kaschau, 
is  said  to  be  the  only  one  in  Europe  in  which  topazes,  ame- 
thysts, iris  and  yellow-coloured  opals  and  other  precious 
stones  are  foun^^    Coal'may  be  mentioned  among  the  other  coai. 
and  more  Taloable  productions.    It  does  not  abound  in  the 
coantry,  the  greatest  quantity  sold  at  the  works  of  (Eden* 
borg  in  one  year  was  16|000  tons. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  is  as  ricli  and  varied  as  the  min-  Vegetable 
ml.  The  husbandman  is  rewarded  for  his  laboi^r  by  im-  '°^^' 
mense  harvests  of  wheati  millet,  rice  and  maize.  The  best 
vines  in  Europe  are  produced  from  the  vineyards,  and  as 
many  herds  are  fed  on  the  pastures  as  on  any  in  tho 
Ui^raine.  Rural  economy,  it  is  true,  is  not  so  well  under- 
stood as  in  Germany,  but  the  Hungarians  are  indebted  to 
the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil  and  to  the  excellence  or  the 
climate  for  advantages  that  are  rarely  united  in  other  coun- 
tries. It  must  not  be  inferred  fhat  all  the  provinces  are  Grain, 
equally  frultrul ;  wheat  is  rare  in  the  mountainous  districts 
in  the  north,  and  the  inhabitants,  like  those  of  Norway  and 
the  Highlands  in  Scotland,  make  use  of  oaten  bread.  The 
central  plains  on  the  Danube  are  comparatively  sterile,  but 
9sn$ia^  a  species  of  secale,  brought  originally  from  Mora- 
via, thrives  in  diflTerent  parts  of  the  country.  Tlie  greatest 
qnantity  of  wheat  is  raised  in  the  county  of  Bihar,  and. 
the  southern  provinces  abound  in  kukarvtooa^  a  variety  of 
maize,  the  spikes  of  which  are  about  a  foot  in  length.  Rice 
was  of  late  years  introduced  into  the  Bannat,*  and  that 
plant  80  well  adapted  for  the  marshy  districts  is  now  culti* 
vated  in  Hungary. 

The  wine  of  Tokay  is  generally  believed  to  be  thowinee, 
best  in  Europe ;  the  vineyards  from  which  it  is  obtained, '^^^^^ 
are  situated  in  the  counties  of  Zemplin  and  Tokay,  on 

^  SuuTt^t  Travels  and  Adventures,  a  German  work,  quoted  by  Demian. 
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BOOK   mount  Mtxa-MiUf  and  near  the  village  of  TarcaaL    It  ii 
oi.      by  no  means  common  in  the  coontry*  the  light  and  ioft  land 
""^"""^  most  favourable  for  it»  ferments  with  acids.  The  inhabitants 
collect  the  ripe  grapes,    which   are  dried*   and  in  that 
state  an  essence  is  extracted  from  them,  in  appearance 
not  unliiLe  treacle,  in  taste  resembling  honey.     A  cer- 
tain  portion  of  it  is  mixed  with  the  ordinary  wine  of 
the  country,  and  thus  changed   into  genuine  Tokay,  of 
which  there  are  two  Icinds,  one  called  mubruchf  and  the 
other  masklasB.    The  first  is  sold  in  untob,*  the  second  in 
barrels  that  hold  two  antals,  the  only  difference  betwaen 
the  wines  consists  in  the  quantity  of  essence  with  which 
they  are  teixed,  for  each  part  put  in  the  masklass,  two  are 
put  into  the  ausbruch.    All  the  wine  which,  in  commerce, 
is  called  Tokay,  is  produced  in  the  vineyards  of  Keraturf 
Batar^Wihdyf    TallyOf    MadUf    TMswa,  Saiosr^Mfa  and 
other  places  in  the  neighbourhood.     The    Tarc96§l  and 
Mada  are  sweeter  than  the  rest,  the  Tallya  and  Zonbor 
ai*e  stronger,  the  Saegy  and  Zsadany  have  the  most  aro- 
matic flavour.    The  vineyards  in  Hungary  were  improved 
by  the  care  of  King  Bela  lY.,  by  his  directions  plants  which 
had  been  selected  from  the  best  in  Italy  and  Greece  were 
imported  in  1241.    Fourmintf  a  particular  kind  of  grapep  is 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  the  hills  near  Formitt,  that 
were  covered  with  the  vineyards  from  which,  according  to 
Horace,  the  table  of  his  patron  M»cenas  was  supplied  with 
wine.    iOther  plants  were  brought  by  the  Venetians  from 
Malvasia.    The  prelates  who  repaired  to  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  the  pope  himself  pronounced  the  Hungarian 
wines  to  be  superior  to  any  in  Italy  or  France.    It  might 
have  been  well  if  the  controversies  for  which  they  met,  bad 
been  as  impartially  decided.  The  learned  |B[ermann-Conring 
commended  these  wines  about  the  year  1576,  although  thej 
were  not  generally  known,  and  althouf^h  the  beat  way  of 
making  them  was  not  diacotered  before  16S0.    The  an- 
nual produce  of  the  district  is  conaiderablc^  the  actual 

•  An  9ntal  ii  a  HungMiui  mtiMra  ntarljr  tqual  toiUrty-two  quwti. 
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qnaDtit J  is  not  less  than  MO^OOO  dmer$  ;**  the  most  of  H  Is   book 
sent  to.Yienna  and  Warsaw;f  oi» 

Other,  wines  of  a  good  quality  are  produced  in  Han- 
gary,  that  of  Menesch  is  little  inferior  to  Tokay,  and 
equal  to  it  in  strength  and  aromatic  flavour.  Busching 
says  the  wine  of  Rust  on  the  lake  of  Neusiedel  hums 
like  alcohol.  .The  vines  near  Oldenburg,  Wersitz  in  the 
Bannat,  and  the  mountains  round  Buda  are  not  inferior 
to  the  best  in  Burgundy.  The  wine  of  Schirak  resembles 
Champagne.  But»  if  Tokay  be  excepted,  the  best  is  ob- 
tained from  the  western  part  of  Slavonia  or  Syrmia,  the 
red  wines  in  that  district  are  as  good  as  the  Mon- 
te Polciano.  The  vineyards  on  Mount  Alma  are  the  old- 
est of  any  in  > the  country^  the  first  plants  were  put  into 
the  ground  by  the  emperor  Prohus  in  the  year  270.  All 
tbe  wines  in  Slavonia  and  Croatia  lose  their  qualities  by 
being  transported  into  foroign  countries,  those  in  Tran- 
sylvania retain  them,  but  are  hardly  worth  the  expense  of 
carriage.  The  vineyards  in  Hungary  occupy  an  extent  of 
851,690  acres,  and  the  average  annual  produce  is  about 
18,230,000  Hniers. 

Lint  and  hemp  succeed  best  in  the  Bannat,  in  the  coun-  Different 
ties  of  Arwe,  Eisenburgy  Zips  and  Scbarosclit  WoadP^^"^'* 
and  madder  are  cultivated  near  Apatin,  in  the  district  of 
Borschod  and  in  different  parts  of  the  Bannat.  Melons^ 
srbute  berries,  plums  and  cherries  are  common  through- 
out the  country.  The  quantity  of  tobacco  exported  year- 
ly is  not  less  than  200,000  hundred  weigUts.  The  cul- 
tivation of  saffron  furnishes  employment  to  the  peasants 
in  the  north  of  Hungary,  who  are  generally  denominated 
9afrafiii^u 

The  north  and  west  of  Hungary,  and  different  parts  of  Foreiu. 
Transylvania  are  covered  with  lofty  forests,  but  no  wood 
grows  on  the  large  plain  in  which  the  rivers  meet.    The 
forest  of  Bakony,  the  largest  of  any  in  the  province,  is 

*  An  timer  is  equal  to  thirty-two  quarts. 

t  Kotitia  Hist«  po1«  oecom  montiuin   Viniferorum  comit*  Seoiplin,  by  M; 
Sucmay^    Kasdiau,  1799*    Uber  Tokais  vets  6«ti,  by  Dtresen,  V^naa,  1795. 
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BOOK  remarkable  for  the  else  of  its  oaks,  some  of  them  are  u 
01.  lorty  and  as  straight  as  the  finest  firs.  The  Carpidhian 
"—"— "  mountains  are  covered  with  Pinus  pumilio  or,  as  it  is  call- 
ed By  the  inhabitants,  krumhokif  and  a  resin  known  hj 
the  name  of  Hungarian  balsam  is  extracted  from  that 
plant.  The  yew  and  the  Carylus  cotuma,  L.  are  well  adapt- 
ed for  household  furniture,  and  the  white  lime  which  was 
supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to  America^  grows  in  differ- 
ent districts.  The  forest  trees  in  the  country  cover  about 
r,45S,280  acres. 

We  shall  conclude  tills*  sketch  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
by  mentioning  different  zones  which  a  distinguished  bota- 
nist has  marked  in  the  following  order.  1st,  The  plain 
rich  in  corn  and  fruit  trees,  that  extends  to  the  first  hills 
or  to  the  height  of  nearly  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  2d,  The  hills  on  which  the  oak,  beech  and  ches- 
nut  trees  thrive ;  their  elevation  is  supposed  to  be  4000 
or  more  correctly  3935  feet.  3d,  The  snbalpine  region 
from  4000  feet  (above  which  the  ash  does  not  grow,)  to 
4600,  where  the  fir  disappears ;  it  is  covered  with  conifer- 
ous trees,  and  the  birch  is  not  observed  as  in  Scandinavia 
at  a  higher  elevation  than  the  fir.  4th,  The  lower  Alpine 
region  from  4600  to  5600  feet ;  the  Pinus  mughus  is  rare- 
ly seen,  it  is  the  country  of  Xipine  plants,  coniferous 
shrubs  and  a  few  stunted  and  isolated  firs.  5th,  The 
higher  Alpine  region,  which  may  be  divided  by  two  belts, 
the  one  at  the  elevation  of  6500  feet,  where  the  traveller 
perceives  occasionally  an  alpine  plant  or  a  half-grown 
Pinus  mughus;  tlie  other  belt  extends  to  the  height  of  the 
mountains  or  to  8000  feet,  and  the  rocks  on  the  summits  are 
covered  with  dark  lichens.* 

The  classification  might  without  doubt  be  altered  and 
improved  by  the  first  intelligent  traveller  that  visits  Hun- 
gary and  the  interior  of  Transylvania,  a  country  in  which 
vegetation  may  be  modified  by  the  coldness  of  tbe  tem- 
perature and  the  mountainous  fence  that  surrounds  it.     M. 

•  Wahlenberg,  Flora  Car|>nthoruin,  LXVII.  p.  308. 
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Wableoberg  has  periiaps  committed  an  error  in  confound*  booi^ 
ing  the  two  plains ;  the  higher  is  in  many  respects  diflTerent  ^^* 
from  the  lower,  in  the  latter  the  nenuphar  of  the  Nile  is 
seen  floating  on  every  stream.  But  it  might  be  most  im- 
portant tb  observe  the  connexion  or  difference  between  the 
plants  OH  the  Carpathians  and  those  on  the  mountains  in 
Bosnia,  Croatia,  Styria  and  the  south-west  of  Hungary* 
The  flora  of  Pannonia  derives  its  particular  character  from 
the  latitude,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  extensive  strata 
of  calcareous  and  other  rocks. 

The  largest  oxen  in  Europe  are  bred  in  Hungary,  they  cttd*. 
are  of  the  strongest  race,  and  are  distinguished  by  the 
length  of  their  horns  and  their  grey  colour.  The  numer- 
ous herds  on  the  great  plains  between  Debrezin,.  Gyula, 
Temeswar^and  Pesth,  are  perhaps  inferior  to  those  on  the 
verdant  hills  of  Transylvania.  The  number  of  oxen 
throughout  Hungary  in  the  year  1786  was  2,394,000;  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  have  increased  since  that  time.  No 
fewer  than  150,000  are  exported  every  jear  to  Austria  and 
Italy.  The  extent  of^neadow  land  in  Hungary  is  not  less 
than  1,486,098  acres,  and  120,000,000  stones  of  hay  are 
produced  on  it.* 

The  sheep  indigenous  to  tho  country  is  of  a  particular  Shaep. 
kind,  it  is  the  same  as  the  (Ms  sirepskeros  of  Linnieus, 
and  is  distinguished  by  its  large  size,  spiral  horns,,  coarse 
and  short  wool.  It  has  been  crossed  Mfitli  the  Turkish 
sheep^  thojhreed  is  very  common  in  the  south  of  Hungary*! 
Spanish  sheep  were  iirst  imported  into  the  county  of  Raab, 
and  the  western  districts ;  their  wool  is  sold  for  three  times 
the  price  of  the  ordinary  wool  in  the  province. 

The  nobles  pay  little  attention  to  their  horses,  which  are  Horier. 
small,  swift  and  light  made.     There  were  in  the  year 
1795  upwards  of  ten  thousand  in  the  royal  stud  near 
JUesooehegyea  in  the  county  of  C»anad.    The  Common  people 
in  Hungary  have  not  many,  and  those  they  have  are  very 

*  Grelmann,  Eclalrcissemeni  de  Statlstique. 

t  Nfichael  Nemeth,  Journal  of  Hungary,  1804,  No.  I. 
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BOOK    bad.    Austria  cannot  muster  in  all  its  dominions,  a 
CI.      number  for  its  heavy  caTalry.    The  nobles  keep  Neapolitin 

^—  horses  for  the  saddle  5  others  for  wagons  or  carriages  aw 
brought  from  Holstein  and  Denmark.    An  immense  number 

Hogi.  of  hogs,  not  less  than  several  millions,  are  fed  in  the  central 
districts,  but  many  of  them  are  bought  in  Servia  and  Bosnia 
for  the  purpose  of  being  fattened  in  Hungary.  The  Hun* 
garian  hog  is  of  the  common  sort,  that  of  Servia  or  the 
mongofilitxa  is  covered  with  long  bristles.  The  poultry  id 
Hungary  are  bought  by  the  Turks  and  Austrians ;  the 
geese  which  are  exported  and  sold  in  diflferent  countries,  are 
said  to  be  Styrian  or  Bohemian,  the  fi'aud  is  rarely  detected, 
and  it  is  a  common  proverb  among  the  common  peofrie^  that 
a  name  may  add  to  the  value  of  a  goose. 

Gamt  Hungary  and  the  adjacent  provinces  abound  in  every 

^'^'  Hind  of  game.  The  forests  are  haunted  by  deer,  chamois, 
marmots,  bears,  wolves,  otters,  martens  and  lemmings.  The 
birds  that  frequent  them,  are  eagles,  vultures,  grouse,  par- 
tridges, land  and  water  rails,  woodcocks,  pheasants, / wild 
ducks,  bustards  and  pelicans.  The  rivers,  the|innumerable 
lalses  and  marshes  teem  witli  fish.  Caviar  is  obtained  from 
the  large  sturgeon  of  the  Danube,  pearls  are  often  found  in 
muscles  and  different  shell  fish,  carps  weighing  two  or 
three  pounds  were  sold  in  1798  for  eight  shillings  the  bun- 
dred,  or  for  less  than  a  shilling  the  dozen.  Turtles  and 
frogs  are  importfd  to  Vienna. 

Hungary  from  the  great  variety  of  its  resources  might  be 
compared  to  the  finest  countries  in  the  world,  but  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  is  retarded  by  the  indolence  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  defects  of  a  feudal  administration.  The 
mountainous  districts  might  be  as  productive  as  any  of  the 
northern  provinces  in  Prance,  and  a  great  part  of  the  plains 
equal  to  those  in  Lombardy.  Such  changes  could  not  be 
brought  about  without  a  more  numerous  and  more  industri- 
ous population,  a  greater  number  of  cknals,  fewer  privileges, 
and  above  all,  fewer  restrictions  on  the  navigation  of  the 
Danube,  the  only  natura^  outlet  for  the  produce  Qf  the 
country. 
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Hunigary  and  the  a^aat^'t  Prcroinces,  Ibwns,  and 

IHvislons,  S^c 

The  provinces,  towns  and  memorable  places  in  Hungary,    book 
or  in  the  countries  connected  with  it,  are  according  to  the     cii. 

order  of  our  arrangement  to  be  next  described.    To  ren- 

der  the- topographical  details  less  tedious,  it  may  be  best  to 
illustrate  them  with  observations  on  the  character  of  the 
people  that  inhabit  different  districts,  or  rather  such  por- 
tions of  land  as  are  separated  by  natural  boundaries,  and 
in  some  Instances  by  political  divisions.  As  every  town  in 
Hungary  has  at  least  two  names,  and  some  of  them  fi  :p^ 
viz.  a  Hungarian,  Latino-Hungarian,  German,  S^.«onian 
and  Wallachian,  it  may  be  necessary,  independently  of 
every  precaution,  to  request  the  indulgence  of  those  who 
are  apt  to  consider  repetition  of  this  sort  usdess,  or  at  all 
events  prolix.  It  shall  be  more' clearly  shown  inthe.*t 
maining  part  of  this  work  that  such  names  are  connected 
with  the  migrations  of  states  and  the  successive  inhabitants 
of  different  countries. 

Oftn  (Hung.)  or  Budaf  (Slav.)  a  free  and  royal  town,  central 
the  ancient  capital  of  Hungary  is  situated  on  the  right  ^"^"^* 
bank  of  the  Danube ;  although  long  inferior  to  Presburg, 
ithasof  late  recovered  its  privileges,  but  not  its  ancient 
splendour.    The  Hungarian  crown  is  kept  at  fiuda,  and 
the  whole  nation  consider  it  a  sort  of  palladium.     Joseph 

vor*.  VI.  39 
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IL,  who  took  it  to  Vienna,  .was  obliged  to  return  it  a  few 
days  before  his  death.    The  court  of  the  royal  lieutenan- 
cy or  the  supreme  administrative  body  of  Hungary  has 
since  that  time  been  held  at  Buda.     The  same  place  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Attila  or  the  Etxd' 
burg  of  the  German  and  Scandinavian  saj^os;  having  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Ottomans  from  the  year  1529 
to  16869  it  still  bears  the  marlis  of  Turltish  devastatioD^ 
its  warm   baths,   which  are  much  admired,    were   built 
by  the  Turks.    Buda  serves    as  a  fortress  to  the  free 
and  royal  town  of  Pesth,  which  is  directly  opposite  to  it 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  both  places  comma- 
nicate  with  one  another  by  a  bridge  of  boats  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  in  length.    Pesth  is  worthy  of  notice  on  account 
of  its  different  tribunals,  government  offices,  a  richly  en- 
dowed university,  a  fine  museum  of  natural  history,  and 
a  large  but  antiquated  library.     The  most  remarkable 
public  buildings  are  the  infirmary,  the  theatre  and  the 
houses  or  palaces  of  some  noble  families.    The  towji  is  not 
strengthened  by  fortifications,  its  trade  is  more  extensive 
than  that  of  any  other  in  Hungary,  the  inhabitants  call 
it  their  Vienna,  and  the  population  is  not  less  tlian  53,000, 
while  that  of  Buda  is  only  32,000.    The  amount  in  both 
is  equal  to  85,000,  which  is  not  much  below  the  average 
number  of  inhabitants  in  the  capitals  of  the  secondary  states. 
The  famous  valley  of  Rokasch  is  not  far  fnim  Pesth,  it  was 
there  that  the  Hungarian  nation  assembled  to  elect  its  kings; 
no  fewer  than  80,000  tents  have  on  some  occasions  been 
pitched  on  the  plain,  and  in  them   were  encamped  all  the 
nobles  in  the  kingdom. 

At  no  great  distance  to  the  north  of  these  central  towns, 
are  Vac»  or  Waiixenf  a  populous  burgh  on  the  Da- 
nube, opposite  the  fruitful  island  of  St.  Andrew,  Gee- 
dcello  or  the  palace  of  prince  Grassalkowitz,  Vissegrad, 
a  royal  castle  once  inhabited  by  Mathias  Corvin,  but  now 
fallen  into  ruins,  and  Gran,  a  royal  city,  of  which  the  arch- 
bishop or  primate  of  Hungary  resides  at  Presburg.  Gran 
has  many  names';  it  is  called  Estergam  in  Hungarian,  Os- 
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trihm  in  Slavonian,  and  Strigomum  in  official  Latin.    It    book 
was  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths,  but  an  English  traveller     ^^'* 
is  of  opinion  that  the  frogs  derive  greater  benefit  from  them 
than  the  inhabitants. 

We  shall  now  enomerate  the  towns  on  the  north  of  the  Towiu  in 
OiS'Banvbian  circle  or  as  it  is  generally  styled  Lower  wesu^ 
Hungary,  an  administrative  but  absurd  term,  for  the 
country  is  situated  nearer  the  mountains.  The  first  place 
of  consequence  is  Presburg  or  Polony,  (Hung.)  which  was 
long  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  indeed  it  is  not  many  years 
since  it  retained  that  dignity.*  The  prosperity  of  Pres- 
burg depends  on  its  commerce  on  the  Danube,  its  manu- 
factures and  its  proximity  to  Vienna.  The  castle  is  not 
more  than  three  or  four  hundred  yards  from  the  town, 
and  the  royal  hill  in  the  vicinity  is  visited  by  every  stran-  iti^  hui* 
ger.  The  kings  ascended  it  after  the  ceremony  of  their 
coronation,  drew  tho  ancient  sword  of  St.  Stephen,  and 
brandished  it  towards  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth,  to  in- 
dicate their  willingness  to  defend  the  monarchy  against  all 
its  enemies. 

The  large  island  of  Sdiutt  or  C»aUokcM  (Hun.)  extends  Schutt. 
to  the  south  of  Presburg,'  although  fertile  in  fruits  and 
pastures,  the  dense  mists  are  unfavourable  to  corn, 
the  inhabitants  are  subject  to  goitres.  The  district  of 
8xek'Vaika  is  a  small  and  separate  state  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  archbishop  of  Gran.  The  lands  are  held 
in  fief  by  petty  nobles,  who  are  denominated  predialistSf 
and  live  under  a  distinct  administration.  £bniom  or 
Bamaronif  (Hung.)  an  ancient  town  of  1 1 ,000  inhabitants, 
although  situated  on  the  island,  is  included  in  the  Trans* 
BativHan  cirde,  its  citadel  has  never  been  taken,  but 
Charlemagne  entered  the  island  and  defeated  the 
Hans.  Tgmau  or  Migy'8%ombath,  (Hung.)  is  one  of 
the  towns  to  tlie  north  of  Presburg;  it  is  well  built,  its 
trade  b  flourishing,  but  its  situation  unhealthy.  Land- 
nto,  though  not  very  large,  has  been  remarked  on  accoun| 

*  Bada  was  declared  the  capital  in  1790. 
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of  a  fine  castle  which  belongs  to  the  Esterhazy  family. 
The  other  places  are  Leopoldstad,  a  small  fortress,  Miafa, 
a  town  of  10,000  inhabitants,  and  the  villages  or  burghs  of 
Pccsteny  Rajecs  and  Teplit%f  all  of  which  are  famed  for 
their  thermal  springs. 

The  towns  in  the  country  of  the  mines  may  be  next 
mentioned.  jRVemnito,  the  residence  of  the  council  that 
preside  over  the  mining  districts,  is  situated  in  the  lowest 
part  of  a  gloomy  valley;  many  ducats  were  at  one 
time  struck  in  its  mint,  the  number  is  now  much  di- 
minished.*  8ehemnit»,  from  its  ])opuIation,  and  the  indus- 
try of  its  inhabitants,  must  be  considered  the  first  mining 
town  in  Hungary;  its  position  is  perhaps  more  cheerfol 
than  that  of  Musohlf  Herrengrund^  Kctnigsherg  and 
other  places  of  the  same  kind.  Although  the  people  are 
religious,  frugal  and  industrious,  although  almost  all  of 
them  are  employed  in  the  mines,  their  appearance  indi- 
cates poverty  and  wretched  ne8S.f  The  particular  nature 
of  their  occupation  and  tlie  severity  of  the  climate  may 
have  retarded  >heir  improvement  Their  habitual  sadness 
or  melancholy  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  same 
causes,  but  their  honesty,  frugality  and  indifference  about 
the  wealth  that  surrounds  them,  may  excite  the  admira- 
tion of  the  stranger.  Their  civility  to  foreigners,  particu- 
larly to  those  who  take  an  interest  in  their  labours,  is  ano- 
ther trait  in  their  character;  they  are  always  ready  to  de- 
scend with  any  one  who  wislies  to  visit  their  subterranean 
galleries.  The  towns  on  the  confines  of  the  mining  dis- 
tricts are  Rima'SKombathf  or  in  German  OroS'8i€ffeU' 
darfff  a  place  of  some  trade,  8t  JficolaSf  where  the  Je- 
suits established  a  college,  8t.  Martin,  8kl€no,  and  other 
I.'rge  burghs. 

Immense  cavities,  which  terminate  in  numerous  caverns, 
are  observed  between  the  horizontal  strata  on  the  calcare- 
ous mountains  in  the  counties  of   Thurocz,  Arwa   and 


*  KctrmcU'Banya  is  the  Hungarian  name  of  Kremnetz. 
t  Selmet'BanjfOy  (Hung.)    Sstavniisay  (Slav.) 
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Liptaa.  The  most  remarkable  are  those  near  Demanova  book 
or  Bemien^Falviu  Some  writers  declare  that  they  have  ^'^* 
seen  in  tiiemy  the  bones  of  gigantic  animals  and  diiferent 
fossil  remains,  other  travellers  could  only  discover  sta- 
lactites. The  Dragon's  den*  is  supposed  to  be  the  one 
in  which  these  curiosities  are  most  common,  many  too,  it  is 
said,  have  been  found  in  the  cave  of  Okno.f  The  subter- 
ranean water  in  the  cxiema  or  black  cavern,  has  been 
changed  by  its  congelation  into  pillars  and  other  phantastic 
shapes,  their  lustre  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
gloomy  and  dismal  vaults. 

Othor  wonders  are  observed  by  the  traveller  that  as-  Different 
cends  towards  Tatra. — A  river  near  Triztina,  that  draws  c""°"""* 
blood  from  every  man  that  enters  it,  is  much  less  friglit- 
ful  than  might  have  been  suspected  from  its  name ;  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  turbid  stream,  in  which  some 
mineral  held  in  solution  is  believed  to  be  liurtful  to 
those  who  are  forced  during  the  hay  season  i(h  remain 
long  on  the  cold  meadows  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
small  and  solitary  village  of  Szulyo  is  enclosed  in  an 
amphitheatre  formed  by  perpendicular  rocks,  and  near 
it  are  three  lakes,  the  blackf  the  green  and  the  white^  their 
names  are  derived  from  the  nature  of  tlici^  channels,  or 
from  the  colour  reflected  by  the  neighbouring  rocks. 
Some  part  of  the  green  lake  is  of  a  black  colour,  but  springs 
rush  with  impetuosity  from  a  bed  of  white  sand,  and  form 
in  several  places  a  greenish  tint.^ 

We  pass  from  these  phenomena  to  the  circle  on  the  side  The  su- 
of  the  Theiss,  which  forms  part  of  Upi>cr  Hungary.    The  -'^^SiT^ 
Oepman  inhabitants  of  sixteen  free  towns  in  the  county  of  county  of 
Zips,  are  probably  the  descendants  of  a  colony  from  Ger-  '^'' 
man  Silesia,  established  by  King  Geysa  nearly  about  the 
time  of  the  Transylvanian  settlement.    These  townsmen 

*  Bredeuki,  Beytrvge  zur  topog.  I.  p.  140.    Ung^risches  Magazin,  VI.  43 — 
49,  S79,  430. 

t  Sarton,  Natunvundcr,  IV.  p.  IBb*. 

%  Beudaot,  Voyage,  II.  p.  216 — 220. 
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are  distinguished  by  their  honesty  and  perseverance,  but  thej 
are  very  averse  to  the  least  innovation  or  alteration  in  their 
ancient  customs ;  they  still  retain  in  matters  of  little  or  no 
moment  the  fashions  of  their  ancestors.    The  men  how- 
ever agreed   after  long  deliberation  to  adopt  the  Han- 
garian  pantaloon,  but  the  women  determined  not  to  giTe 
up  their  old-fashioned  head   dress.    Their  manners  are 
grave,   their  conversation  formal  and   ceremonious,  tnd 
their  cliaracter,  as  singular  as  their  deportment.    They 
Bpend  the  greater  part  of  their  time  in  worldly  pursuits 
and  religious  duties.    The  different  members  of  a  family 
are  industrious  in  the  lint  field  and  devout  in  the  church. 
The  girls  prepare  with  much  care  the  materials  which 
their  brothei*s  convert  into  webs.    They  plant  roses,  ct^ 
nations  and  a  variety  of  flowers  in  every  garden  or  plot 
of  ground,  and  adorn   themselves  on  Sundays  with  these 
simple  ornaments.    The  word  8xa$%  or  Saxon,  which  is 
applied  in  Hungary  to  the  Germans  in  Zips  and  Tran- 
sylvania, is  the  generic  name  of  all  the  German  nations. 
The  industrious  mountaineers  in  Thuringia  and  the  co- 
lonists in  Zips  resemble  each  other  in  their  manners  and 
dialect,  but  that  is  no  argument  against  the  Thuringian 
origin  which  has  been  assigned  theoH^*    ^eudorf  or  J^lnf 
is  the  most  agreeable,  Bda  the  most  gothic  of  the  sixteen 
towns,  and  Kesmarkf  a  populous  burgh,  is  the   favourite 
station  of  ti*avellers.    The  privileged  district  of  the  tef^ 
lancei's  was  so  called  from  a  feudal  institution,  by  which 
the  nobility  that  inhabited  it  were  obliged  to  furnish  a  guard 
of  lancers  attached  to  the  person  of  the  king. 

We  descend  the  Carpathians  towards  Eperies,  Kdschaut 
Erlau  and  the  plain  through  which  the  high  road  passes 
from  Poland  to  Boda  and  Pesth.  The  supreme  tribunal  of 
the  circle  on  this  side  of  the  Theiss  is  held  in  the  .royal 
town  of  Eperies  or  Bressowa,  (Slav.)  it  is  well  fortified 


*  Adfluiig,  Mithridates,  il.  219,  Suppl.  p.  374.     Ungarischci   Magazio, 
II.  480. 
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and  retains  its  Latheran  college.  Sawar  or  Balvburgh  bas  book 
risen  into  importance  from  its  saIt-worlLS»  but  Kaschaih  ^^^' 
iQifa(HoDg.)  or  Kbssice  {Situ)  is  considered  the  capital  of 
Upper  Hungary,  it  was  distinguished  in  the  civil  wars,  its 
iini?ersity  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  and  its  popula* 
tion  is  not  less  than  10,000  souls ;  the  site  ivas  formerly 
unhealthy,  but  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  air  has  been  cor- 
rected by  the  draining  of  the  marshes.  LetUsehaUf  is  an 
inconsiderable  town  near  the  mountains  on  the  west  of  the 
pflUic  road,  its  inhabitants  carry  qn  a  trade  in  hydromel. 
No  copper  mine  in  Hungary  is  so  productive  as  the  one  in 
the  large  burgh  of  Sdimcdnitx  ;  the  water  is  impregnated 
with  vitriol,  the  ground  is  strewed  with  roarcasites,  and  the 
quantity  of  copper  obtained  yearly  is  supposed  to  be  more 
than  1000  hundred  weights*  Bo$enau  derives  its  wealth 
from  its  bleach-fields,  and  Xtoftse&au  from  its  mines,  in  which 
are  found  garnets  and  asbestos. 

Tbma  is  the  smallest  county  in  Hungary,  it  abounds  in  Cavems  m 
caverns,  but  two  of  them  are  considered  by  the  common 
people  much  more  wonderful  than  the  rest.  The  one  or 
that  of  J3lgtdek  has  excited  curiosity  from  its  immense  ex- 
tent, its  numerous  labyrinths  and  stalactites,  the  other  or 
^sitU»a  from  its  temperature  being  cold  in  summer,  and 
Warm  in  winter,  the  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  ice  from 
it  in  the  dog-days,  and  in  winter  it  affords  a  place  of  shel- 
ter for  flies,  bats,  hares  and  foxes.  It  roust  be  confessed 
that  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  has  not  been  clearly  un- 
derstood, an  old  explanation  is  perhaps  as  probable  as  any 
<^f  the  modern.  Tlie  changes  in  the  temperature  of  the  cave 
are  so  slow  that  a  long  time  must  elapse  before  it  can  be 
modified  by  different  seasons.  The  water  filters  through 
the  roof  jof  the  cavern  in  summer,  is  exposed  to  a  colder 
atmosphere,  congeals  and  remains  frozen.  The  air  be- 
comes gradually  milder  after  the  summer's  heat  and  tho 
warm  south  winds  that,  prevail  about  the  beginning  of  au- 
tumn, the  ice  then  melts,  and  is  not  formed  again  before 
the  end  of  spring,  for  not  until  then  is  the  temperature 
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BOOK    changed  by  the  cold  of  winter  and  of  the  neighbouring 
cii-     lands  that  are  frozen  in  February.* 

""; Miskolcs  is  a  town  of  tliirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  inha- 

'"^^^"^  ^*  bitants  in  the  hilly  country  near  Kaschau,  the  neighbour- 
hood is  covered  with  vineyards  and  melon-fields.  Chgyanr 
gioSf  a  large  burgh  in  the  same  district,  with  a  popalation 
of  8000  souls,  is  not  less  agreeably  situated.  Erlau^  though 
not  so  flourishing  as  it  once  was,  contains  still  16,000 
souls;  the  chief  trade  of  the  place  consists  in  wine  and 
cloth.  An  English  traveller!  not  being  fortunate  enough 
to  get  any  of  the  famous  Eriau  wine  at  the  inns  in  the 
town,  has  not  spoken  of  the  inhabitants  with  his  usual  im- 
partiality or  good  humour,  his  account  might  have  perhaps 
been  different,  had  he  dined  at  Fnorconstrati,  the  palace  of 
the  bishop  of  ErIau,  which  is  about  a  league  from  the  city; 
it  is  known  by  the  Hungarian,  Slavonian  and  Ls^tin  names 
of  Egerj  lager  and  Sgria. 

The  traveller  who  leaves  ErIau  and  proceeds  in  a  north- 
west direction,  passes  Ui-Hely  with  its  300  cellars  cut  in  a 
solid  rock,  and  Tokay,  vvliich  besides  its  mines  boasts  of 
precious  stones,  amonr;  oliiers,  the  cornelian  and  sapphire- 
lynx.  Sarospatak  is  peopled  by  8000  inhabitants,  and  the 
college  in  the  town  is  attended  by  more  than  1£00  theologi- 
cal and  protestant  students;  it  contains  also  a  Catholic  se- 
minary with  a  library  of  £0/000  volumes.  The  college 
was  endowed  by  Ragoczi,  the  illustrious  chief  of  the  insur- 
gents, after  the  ])lan  of  Comenius,  a  laborious  philologist. 
Towns  in  The  ucxt  towns  are  those  in  the  mountainous  districts 
ihejiorth-  Qf  ^,j^  Upi)er  Tlieiss  or  in  that  part  of  the  country  inha- 
bited by  the  Hungarians  when  they  entered  the  kingdom. 
Ung-Vavj  a  fortified  place,  was  one  of  the  first  Hungarian 
settlements.  The  strong  citadel  of  Munkatsch^  which  is  now 
converted  into  a  state  prison,  stands  on  a  solitary  and  al- 
most inaccessible  rock,  it  was  three  years  defended  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Austrians  by  the  wife  of  the  patriot  Te- 

♦  Hamburgh  Magazine,  IV,  p.  60.  Busching,  II.  p.  94.  t  Tow  nson. 
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keli.  Buicct  and  its  strong  castle  are  situated  in  the  circle  book 
on  this  side  of  the  Theiss.  8%igetht  another  town  in  the  ^^^ 
same  department,  is  peopled  by  7000  inhabitants,  who  are 
for  the  most  part  employed  in  importing  the  salt  from  the 
mines  of  Bhonas%ek  into  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  small  town  of  Migy-Karoly  is  built  near  the  fine 
gardens  and  residence  of  Count  Karowly.  A  large  mint 
and  other  public  buildings  have  been  erected  in  JV*ajpjf- 
BanyQf  which  signifies  the  great  mine,  but  the  burgh  of 
FdssB'Banya  or  the  high  mine  is  more  populous  than  the 
royal  city.  8»athmar  is  surrounded  with  walls  and  inhab- 
ited by  10,000  individuals;  a  great  quantity  of  soda  is  ob- 
tained in  the  neighbourhood  from  the  extensive  marshes  of 
£czed. 

Having  enumerated  all  the  towns  of  any  consequence  in  l>iffBrent 
northern  Hungary,  some  remarks  may  be  offered  concern- northera'^ 
ing  the  different  nations  that  inhabit  them.    The  descend- ^""S^T* 
ants  of  the  8lovacks  or  ancient  Slavonians,  the  subjects  of 
the  Moravian  kings,  have  peopled  all  the  north-west  dis- 
tricts, they  are  scattered  along  the  northern  confines.    The 
Rousniacs  or  Red  Russians  possess  almost  exclusively  the 
country  on  the  north-east.    The  Magiars  are  less  numer- 
ous than  either  of  the  other  two,  they  are  confined  to  the 
frontiers  on  the  plains,  the  hills  round  Presburg,  Erlau 
and  Szathroar ;  they  have  also  penetrated  into  the  moun- 
tainous districts  near  Torna,  Oseimer  and  KaschaUf  and 
some  of  them  still  remaiti  in  the  counties  of  Unghvar  and 
Beregh.    Thus  the  two  dominant  nations  are  branches  of 
the  great  Slavonic  race. 

The  Shvacks  make  up  nearly  the  whole  population  in  sioTacki^ 
the  counties  of  JiTytrat  TrentcciUf  ThurocXf  Jtrvap  Lipto^ 
Zolyam,  ZipSf  Barschf  and  ^iSaroscA.  -  They  form  abou^ 
the  half  in  tliose  of  Presburg,  HonU  Magrad,  OasmsBTf 
Tomaf  Maujivarf  and  Zemplin  ;  they  have  passed  south- 
wards into  fifran,  and  in  the  north-east  into  Unghvar* 
More  active  and  industrious  than  the  Hungarians,  they 
have  increased  in  latter  times,  and  established  even  in  our 
own  days  several  colonies  in  the  low  districts.    If  the  Sla- 
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BOOK    vonians  settle  in  any  place  inhabited  by  the  Hnngarians  or 
^^^*     Germans^  the  latter  never  flourish  afterwards;  they  lose 


■""■— ~  their  language,  are  confounded  with  the  Slavonians,  or  be- 
come extinct.    Thus  all  the  mining  towns,  which  were  at 
one  time  possessed  by  Germans,  are  now  wholly  peopled 
by  Slavonians ;  the  German  names  of  these  towns  are  still 
suflbred  to  remain,  and  are  almost  the  only  proof  of  the 
existence  of  their  former  inhabitants. 
Kopapic-       T^^^  Slovacks  are  in  general  well  made^  and  the  inhabit- 
zarei.        ^fif^  of  ^||q  mountains,  or  the  Kdpanic^ares*  are  remark- 
Character,  ^ble  for  their  lofty  stature.     They  are  gay,  inconstant^ 
adroit,  and  widely  different  from  the  Germans.    Addicted 
to  pleasure,  and   of  a  sanguine  temperament  they  want 
the  honesty  of  the  Germans,  the  reserve  or  dignity  of  the 
Hungarians,  and  the  kind  hospitality  of  both.    They  were 
long  degraded  by  slavery;    their  language,  which  is  ill 
adapted  for  intellectual  improvement,  has  not  been  much 
cultivated,  but  their  quickness  in  learning  different  bran- 
ches of  agriculture,  the  mechanical  arts  and  mathematics 
in  its  application  to  these  arts,  renders  them  very  nsefal 
Coeturoe.    Subjects.     Their  wealth,  the  produce  of  their  industry, 
enables  them  to  dress  better  than  the  other  inhabitants; 
their  costume  consists  in  summer,  of  light  cloth  pantaloons, 
an  open  vest  without  sleeves,  a  shirt  with  broad  ruffles  at 
the  breast  and  wrists,  and  a  leathern  girdle  with  a  pouch 
for  a  steel,  flint,  ama-dcu,  tobacco  and  a  pipe.    A  cloth  or 
sheep-skin  great  coat  defends  them  against  the  winter's 
Dialect  of  cold.    The  dialect  of  the  Slovacks  is  little  different  from 
^cki^     the  Slavonian  spoken  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  but  the  dis- 
courses from  the  pulpit,  particularly  the  protestant  ser- 
mons, are  delivered  in  Bohemian  or  pure  C%eche.     The 
6lovack  books  which  we  have  seen,  are  printed  in  German 
Numbers,  characters.    The  total  number  of  Slavonians,  without  in- 
cluding the  Rousniacs,  Szotaks  and  Croatians,  amonnts  to 
2,900,000  individuals. 

*  Viteralljr,  Ibe  workers  with  spi^des. 
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The  Roosniacs  or  BnUheniaiis,  who  are  aometimes  called  book 
Greeks  on  account  of  their  religion^  are  natives  of  Red  ^^^* 
Russia  or  eastern  Grallicia,  from  which  they  were  driven  Z      T^ 

RousDiacfa 

bjr  civil  wars^  changes  in  dynasties  and  feudal  oppression. 
They  settled  in  Hungary  about  the  12th  century^  they 
now  form  the  greater  part  of  the  population  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Sarast  Beregh,  UgotSf  Unghf  Zemplinp  and  perhaps 
Mdrmarosdu  Thus  placed  on  the  borders  of  their  native 
soil,  they  mix  with  their  countrymen  in  G^llicia  and  in  the 
circles  of  Stanis»  or  with  the  Slavonians  of  Stry  and  Sam- 
bos. The  same  people  have  migrated  to  Bukowine  and 
even  to  Transylvania;  in  the  last  country  they  are  con- 
founded with  the  Wallachians.  The  number  of  them  in 
Hungary  is  not  fewer  than  d60|000. 

The  Rousniacs  belong  to  one  of  the  demi-savage  tribes  MaDnen 
in  Europe.  Averse  to  labour  and  industry,  they  have 
continued  indolent  and  poor;  fugitives  on  their  arriv- 
al in  the  country,  they  still  live  apart  from  the  other  in- 
habitants. Although  their  language  is  a  Slavonffe  dia- 
lect, they  have  not  associated  with  their  neighbours  ; 
that  circumstance,  it  is  true,  may  be  partly  ascribed  to 
their  religion.  Some  of  them  are  members  of  the 
united  Greek  church,  others  adhere  to  the  eastern  rites. 
Their  marriage  ceremonies  are  singular;  a  girl  is  gene- Maniacei^ 
rally  betrothed  at  the  age  of  five  or  six,  and  brought  up  ^* 
from  that  time  until  she  arrives  at  womanhood,  in  the  house 
of  her  mother-in-law.  It  often  happens  th'at  the  young 
men  carry  away  the  girls  that  remain  with  their  parents.  A 
market  of  young  women  is  held  three  times  every  year  in 
the  village  of  MOrasnibrod  near  a  monastery  of  the  order  of 
St  Basil.  Thousands  of  Rousniacs  resort  to  it  on  these  oc- 
casions, the  maidens  are  seen  with  loose  and  flowing  hairy 
the  widows  are  adorned  with  a  crown  of  green  leaves. 
When  a  man  resolves  to  unite  himself  with  any  one  of  the 
fair  sex  around  him,  he  attempts  to  carry  her  to  the  clois- 
ter in  spite  of  the  real  or  feigned  resistance,  which  she  or 
her  relatives  may  offer,  if  he  succeed  in  getting  her  beyond 
the  threshold  of  the  church,  she  is  at  that  moment  betroth- 
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BOOK  ed.  The  friends  of  both  parties  are  invited  to  the  mar- 
^^''  riage,  the  bride  endeavours  to  conceal  herself  in  the  cham- 
■^■^""^  her  or  in  the  church,  and  is  discovered  by  the  women^ 
yfho  present  her  to  her  husband.  A  German  writer  on  sta- 
tistics has  declaimed  against  these  customs ;  although  it 
must  be  confessed  that  they  are  incompatible  with  the  ha- 
bits of  polished  nations,  it  is  not  less  certain  that  they  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  manners  of  pastoral  tribes,  and  on 
that  period  of  barbarism  or  civilization,  in  which  poetry  and 
romance  have  flourished.  Much  interesting  information 
might  be  derived  from  a  residence  among  the  aborigines  of 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  in  all  probability,  the  first  coun- 
try of  the  Servians  ;*  but  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  tra- 
veller to  study  their  language,  to  collect  their  national  songs, 
and  to  observe  their  customs  and  superstitions.  The  Slo- 
vacks,  the  Rousnialcs  and  Magiars  in  the  district  of  Zemp- 
lin,  are  all  of  them  confounded  under  the  general  name  of 
8%otak8. 
Towns  on  ^®  leave  the  Carpathian  mountains  and  descend  to- 
the  plain,  wards  the  plains  of  southern  Hungary.  The  town  of 
Debnc.  Debrec»in  is  situated  in  a  fertile  but  in  some  places 
marshy  country  on  the  north  of  the  Marosch/  It  is  the 
most  commercial  town  in  Hungary,  and  the  most  populous 
after  Pesth,  but  there  are  no  fresh  water  springs  in  its 
neighbourhood,  no  wood  for  fuel,  no  materials  for  building. 
The  wealth  of  the  people  depends  solely  on  their  manu- 
factures or  woollen  stuffs,  leather,  rosaries  and  ornamental 
heads  for  tobacco  pipes.  It  resembles  an  overgrown  village 
rather  than  a  town,  many  of  the  houses  are  covered  with 
straw,  and  none  of  the  streets  are  paved.  The  inhabitants 
though  rich,  have  no  relish  for  social  or  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments. The  gloom  that  pervades  the  place,  the  forbidding 
qualities  of  the  people  may  be  partly  the  effects  of  their 
sedentary  occupations,  and  the  rigid  doctrines  of  Calvinism. 
The  only  public  institution  worthy  of  notice,  is  a  protest- 
ant  university  with  a  library  of  twenty-thousand  volumes. 

*  Memora^lia  proTinci«  Cntnick  by  Bartbolomai.    179a. 
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Jfbgy^Varad  OT  according  to  its  Gtrman  name  OrosWa-    book 
radin,  a  fortress  and  town  on  the  KcBroesch  of  7000  inhabit-     ^'^* 
antSy  is  also  situated  on  the  great  plain ;  its  seminary  is 
well  attended,  and  it  is  the  residence  of  several  public  func- 
tionaries.    The  other  places  are  J^Temet-Gyulaf  Sxaroas 
and  OroMhaxa^  all  of  them  large  'burghs  or  rather  towns,     . 
for  the  population  of  each  is  not  less  than  six  or  eight 
thousand  souls.    Mw  Jrad  is  built  on  the  Marosch,  and  in 
the  town  o/  Vasarhelyt  a  society  is  established  of  which 
the  object  is  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  physical  science. 
The  villagers  of  Mcnes  boast  of  their  wine,  which  by  some 
judges  is  preferred  to  Tokay.    All  these  plains,  fertile  in 
pastures,  corn  and  wine,  are  inhabited  by  Hungarians  and 
Wallachians. 

The  country  beyond  the  Marosch  or  the  Bannat  of  Te-  Towns  in 
meswar  belonged  to  the  Turks  in  1718,  and  was  formally  o^f^Temet^* 
united  to  Hungary  in  1799.    Teroeswar  or  the  capital  of  the  ^^r. 
province  is  a  large  and  regular  fortress,  its  streets  are  broad 
and  straight,  the  houses  are  built  like  those  in  Italy,  the 
marshes  which  surround  it,  may  be  of  advantage  for  its 
defence,  but  they  are  hurtful  to  the  health  of  the  inhabit- 
ants.    JFerritXf  a  burgh  consisting  of  a  thousand  houses, 
is  peopled  by  Bailees  and  Germans,  it  is  situated^in  a  dis- 
trict famous  for  its  wines.     LippOf    Camasebes,  Lugos, 
JUeadia,  Uj-Palanka  and  Pantchowa  are  so  many  fortified 
places  that  rose  into  notice  during  the  wars  against  the 
Turks,  but  none  of  them  is  susceptible  of  a  regular  defence. 

The  temperature  of  the  baths  of  Hercules  near  Meadia  cavernt, 
is  never  lower  than  48*  of  Reaumur,*  and  the  cavern  of  ^**"*°'' 
Yeterani  is  memorable  from  the  bravery  of  a  few  soldiers, 
who  defeated  there  an  Ottoman  army.  The  soil  in  the 
Bannat  and  in  the  military  limits  is  humid  but  fertile; 
warmed  by  a  burning  sun,  it  yields  immense  harvests  of 
corn,  maize,  rice  and  tobacco.  The  inhabitants  are  Walla- 
chians, Servians,  German  and  Hungarian  colonists. 

The  Wallachians  are  scattered  not  only  throughout  the  Hungarian 
Bannaty  but  the  counties  of  Marmoroscfa,  Szathmar,  Bihar  ^i^^^ 

*  48^  of  lUtamur  ia  equal  to  140^  of  FahranhoiL 
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BOOK    and  Arad.    They  form  in  these  districts  a  population  of 
^'^     not  less  than   600,000,  their  number  in  Transylvania  is 

"■"""""""  probably  greater,  according  to  M.  Lichtenstern,  it  is  equal 
to  800,000,  those  in  Bukowine  cannot  be  estimated  lower 
than  200,000,  so  that  if  the  Zinccares  or  Macedonian  Wal- 
lachians  be  included,  there  are  not  fewer  in  the  Austrian 
dominions  than  1,600,000.  All  of  them  belong  to  tlio  Greek 
church,  but  their  religion  is  confined  to  the  strict  observance 
of  frequent  fasts  and  holy-days,  which  make  up  a  great 
part  of  the  year.  The  fasts  are  seldom  broken,  even  the 
robber  restrains  his  appetite,  thinking  that  God  may  bless 
his  exploits.  The  priests  are  very  ignorant,  and  possess  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  monkish  virtue  of  intolerance;  a 
popish  writer  remarks  that  they  surpass  in  that  respect  all 
the  other  Greek  schismatics.  It  is,  needless  to  consider  the 
members  of  any  sect,  schismatics,  or  to  adopt  the  prejudices 
of  the  Vatican  against  the  patriarchal  church ;  had  that 
rule  been  adhered  to,  the  Austrians  might  have  written  more 
impartially  Concerningv  thfi'  Wallachians.  If  any  of  them, 
it  is  said,  enter  a  Catholic  church  by  mistake,  and  sprinlde 
themselves  with  holy  water,  they  repair  to  one  of  their  own 
priests,  who,  for  a  stipulated  sum,  performs  the  ceremony 
of  UiMtratunh  which  consists  in  repeating  many  exorcisms 
and  in  drenching  them  with  good  holy  water.  The  same 
priests  have  borrowed  perhaps  from  the  Jesuits,  the  right 
of  pardoning  what  are  called  involuntary  murders,  such  as 
are  committed  in  the  heat  of  passion,  to  avenge  an  affront 
or  to  vindicate  offended  honour.  These  crimes  are  not  on- 
common,  and  the  indulgences  thus  obtained  are  added  to 
the  revenue  of  the  clergy,  who  adhering  to  the  ceremonial 
.  law,  **  abstain  from  things  strangled  and  from  blood,''  the 
women  on  that  account  are  prohibited  from  killing  a  fowl 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

FiiDtrait.  ^^^  Germans  Tail  against  their  funeral  rites.  Deafen- 
ing shrieks  are  heard  over  the  body  of  the  deceased,  the 
same  yells  are  continued  at  intervals  until  the  body  is  pot 
into  the  grave,  all  the  mourners  then  ask  him  with  a  loud 
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voice,  ^by  he  died,  more  particularly  as  he  had  either  so  book 
many  children  or  so  many  friends,  so  many  oxen  or  so  cii. 
many  sheep.  A  large  stone  and  a  cross,  effectual  charms  -^— — -* 
against  vampyres,  are  laid  near  the  coffin,  perfumes  are 
spread  oyer  the  tomb,  libations  of  wine  are  poured  on  the 
grave.  The  attendants  eat  wheaten  bread,  a  duty  believed 
to  be  most  grateful  and  flattering  to  the  defunct  and  then 
repair  to  a  feast,  which  corresponds  in  magnificence  with 
the  wealth  of  him  whom  they  deplore.  The  relations  re- 
turn several  times  to  the  grave,  moisten  it  with  wine,  shriek 
horribly,  interrogate  the  departed  as  to  his  motives  for  dy- 
ing, and  allege  either  that  he  acted  unwisely,  or  ought  to 
have  changed  his  mind.  The  widow  honours  the  memory 
of  her  husband  by  erecting  on  his  tomb,  a  pole  on  which 
are  suspended  a  garland  of  flowers,  the  wing  of  a  bird  and 
a  piece  of  cloth.  These  customs,  however  barbarous,  are 
the  expressions  of  natural  and  kindly  feelings,  the  libations, 
the  perfumes  and  the  garlands  are  pagan  but  affecting  cere* 
monies,  which  were  partly  retained  by  the  primitive  church. 

A  Wallachian  rarely  touches  a  beech  tree,  because  its  sap  Supersti- 
in  spring  is  of  a  reddish  or  a  bloody  colour,  and  because  ^>^°'* 
the  Turks  cut  it  into  stakes  with  which  they  empale  the 
Christians.  An  eclipse  is  a  combat  between  the  son  and 
dragons  let  loose  from  hell.  A  great  noise  is  made,  guns 
are  fired  that  the  sun-  may  not  be  devoured  by  the  dragons. 
No  mode  of  execution  is  more  disgraceful  than  the  gallows, 
it  is  more  dreaded  than  any  which  refined  cruelty  has  de- 
vised ;  the  reason  alleged  is  that  the  soul  of  a  man  with  a 
rope  round  his  neck,  cannot  emanate  from  his  mouth.* 

Such  are  some  of  the  statements  made  by  the  German  Remarks* 
writers  concerning  the  moral  condition  of  the  Wallachians 
in  Hungary.    A  French  traveller  believes  their  vices  to  be 
inseparable  from  slavery,  ignorance  and  poverty,  and  the 
natural  consequence*  of  an  oppression  even  less  rigid  than 

*  It  ii  supposed  that  it  escapes  by  a  more  ignoble  passage. 
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BOOK    that  to  Dvhich  they  submit.    But  their  frugality  and  indos- 

cii.     ipy  j||.Q  gQ  great,  and  in  these  qualities  the  women  are  fully 

^"""^  equal  to  the  men,  that  the  Wallachian  population  increases 

rapidly,  and  is  now  spread  over  countries  .lately  desert* 

If  the  Wallachians  settle  in  a  district  inhabited  by  the  Rous- 

niacs,  the  latter  are  in  time  confounded  with  the  formeri 

and  lose  gradually  their  language,  manners  and  customs. 

Several  noble  families  are  of  Wallachian  origini  and  two 

heroes,  John  Hunyad  and  his  son  Mathias  Corvin. 

Wallachian     When  two  friends  resolve  to  remain  faithful  to  each  other 

raternitj.  ^|,|.Q„g|^  ]|f^^  bread,  Salt  and  a  cross  are  put  into  a  vase, 

they  eat  together,  drink  out  of  the  same  glass  and  swear  by 
the  cross,  the  bread  and  the  salt,  fpe  crucCf  pe  pitOf  pe  sare^J 
that  their  friendship  shall  only  terminate  at  their  death. 
The  individuals  are  ever  afterwards  called  /race  de  cruet 
or  brothers  of  the  cross.  The  Scandinavian  heroes  observ- 
ed similar  customs,  and  they  were  common  throughoat 
]Europe  in  chivalrous  times. 
Towns  be-  •  No  mention  has  hitherto  been  made  of  the  towns  in  the 
tweenthe  plain  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss  or  the  southern 

Danube       ' 

and  the  districts  of  the  Cis'Danviian  circle.  Pesth  may  still  be 
Theiss.  considered  the  central  point.  Ketskemet  or  the  largest  town 
in  that  part  of  Hungary,  is  peopled  by  25^000  souls ;  it 
gives  its  name  to  extensive  downs  covered  with  sand, 
shells,  and  stones  which  are  composed  of  sandy  particles 
cemented  together.  The  population  of  JS/^igy-Kderaees  is 
not  less  than  12,000 ;  and  the  neighbouring  country  is  fruit- 
ful in  vines.  A  castle  built  by  prince  Eugene  is  the  only 
remarkable  edifice  at  Ratskeve  in  Czepel,  an  island  on  the 
Danube.  Eugeniusberg  was  another  residence  of  the  same 
great  general,  it  was  there  that  he  devoted  his  leisure  hours 
to  agriculture,  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  man 
who  imported  the  Arabian  sheep  into  Hungary,  by  which 
the  breed  in  the  country  was  improved.  Kolocx/O,  an  an- 
cient but  not  very  flourishing  city»  is  the  residence  of  a 

*  Beudant,  Voyage  de  Hongrie,  i.  73. 
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bishop,  who  holds  the  highest  rank  after  the  prionate.  Book 
Theresienstadtf  which  is  situated  in  the  interibry  was  for-  ^^i* 
merly  a  mere  burgh,  it  possesses  at  present,  with  a  popu-  --"-"^ 
lation  of  24,000  Hungarians,  Croatiaos  and  Servians,  the 
privileges  of  a  free  and  royal  town*  The  commercial  in- 
dustry of  the  inhabitants  is  surpassed  by  the  townsmen  of 
Ketskemet,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  place  is  attributed  to 
a  colony  of  Servians,  who  were  induced  to  settle  in  it  by 
the  promise  of  valuable  immunities.  Its  rural  territory  is 
about  160,000  Hungarian  acres  or  £40  English ,  square 
miles ;  many  parts  of  it  are  well  adapted  for  vineyards,  and 
so  great  an  extent  of  land  is  attached  to  no  other  town  in  the 
Austrian  dominions.  The  fortress  of  8»egedin  stands  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Theiss  and  the  Maros,  on  the  south 
of  it  is  the  free  and  royal  town  of  Sombor,  which  obtained 
its  privileges  in  1751.  Mio^Planta  is  the  6r»co-Latin 
name  of  a  free  town,  that  the  Hungarians  call  Oi-  Videk, 
and  the  Germans,  JV%tt*sato;  its  population  in  1770 
amounted  only  to  4000,  it  is  now  greater  than  14,000. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  originally  Servians  and  Ar- 
menians. 

Titul  is  the  principal  place  in  the  district  of  the  Tihau  District  of 
kistes  or  Illyrians,  who  keep  up  a  fleet  on  the  Danube.  ^ Jtet.^  ^'' 
The  vessels  are  gallies  or  tchaikes  that  carry  from  four  to 
twelve  guns,  more  than  1 200  men  are  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  they  are  commanded  by  a  chief,  who  must  be  an 
Illyrian  by  birth.  A  portion  of  land  has  been  assigned  to 
them  between  the  Danube,  the  Theiss  and  a  line  drawn 
from  Carlowitz  to  the  north-east.  The  dock  yards,  the 
arsenal  and  the  houses  of  the  staff  officers  are  built  in 
Tltnl,  and  near  the  same  place  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
intrenchment,  which  extended  from  the  banks  of  the  Dan- 
ube to  the  Theiss,  and  served  ])robably  to  protect  an 
establishment  similar  to  that  of  the  Tchaikistes.  Prows 
of  ancient  vessels,  Roman  tools  for  building  ships,  and 
pieces  of  money  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the 
most  of  them  are  deposited  in  the  arsenal  of  Titul. 

The  plain  of  Great  Cumania  or  Jiragy-IOunsag  extends  Ore^t  and 

'^  ,,  o7  o  Utile  Cu- 

VOL.VI.  41  mania. 
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BOOK    along  the  Berettyo  between  Pesth  and  Debreczin,  its  sur- 
^'^«     face  18  equal  to  twenty  Hungarian  square  miles,*  and  it  is 
"  inhabited  by  32  or  33,000  individuals,  mostly  protestants. 

The  country  is  fruitful  in  wheat  and  wine  $  Kardzag, 
the  largest  town  on  the  plain,  is  peopled  by  8400  inhabit- 
ants. Little  Cumania  or  MR$-B^inMg  is  formed  by  two  ral- 
lies between  the  Pesth,  Theresienstadt,  the  Dannbe,  and 
the  Theiss ;  it  is  twice  as  large  as  the  other,  and  peopled  by 
42,000  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Fdegy^Haxa  or  the 
chief  town  is  inhabited  by  a  population  of  9500.  The 
whole  district  is  a  plain  of  ordinary  fertility ;  corn  fields, 
orchards  and  vineyards  are  scattered  over  immense  pas- 
tures destitute  of  trees  or  shrubs,  several  lakes  of  na- 
tron or  soda  may  be  observed  in  many  parts  of  it 
Thp  mirage  is  often  seen  in  the  hot  days  of  summer, 
it  is  the  ddi  baba  or  fairy  of  the  south,  it  tantalizes  the 
shepherd  and  his  thirsty  floclc  with  the  sight  of  azure  lakes 
Cumans,  crowned  with  forests,  palaces  and  ruins.  The  Gumaiitans, 
a  Tartar  tribe,  rose  into  importance  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  they  invaded,  devastated  and  ruled 
over  the  countries  between  the  Wolga  and  the  Danube. 
Although  subdued  by  the  Mongols  in  1237,  their  numer- 
ous tribes  were  mentioned  at  a  later  period  by  Carpini  and 
Rubruquis.  Some  of  them  found  refuge  in  Hungary  so 
\'  early  as  the  year  1086,  and  a  greater  number  in  the  time 

of  Oengiskan.  They  mixed  in  many  civil  commotions,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1440  that  they  adopted  the  man- 
ners and  language  of  the  Hungarians ;  they  professed 
Christianity  much  about  the  same  period.  Their  ancient 
'  f  dialect  is  now  forgotten,  the  last  individual  that  recollected 

^  a  few  words  in  it,  was  a  burgess  of  Kardzag,  who  died  In 

tj-  1770.     Some  sermons  however  have  been  preserved,  and 

\  its  affinity  with  the    Tartar   or   Turkish   has  thus  been 

^  Origin.      pi*oved.t      It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the    doubtful 

**  A  Hungarian  mile  is  about  4  English  miles,  consequeotlj  the  surface  of 
i  *t  the  district  is  nearly  equal  to  320  English  square  miles. 

,  4.  t  Thunmann,  Acta  Jablonov.    Soc.  vol.  IV.  Ethclka  by  Dugonics,  toK  K* 

i  |>  p.  384)  &c.  &c.     See  Mithridates,  1.  480. 

f 
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discossions  to  which  the  history  of  this  people  has  given  book 
rise,  to  inquire  whether  they  were  Ou»e8$  PolawxeSf  a  tribe  cii. 
of  the  PetchenegueSf  or  an  ancient  branch  of  the  great  Hun-  — ^-— 
garian  nation.  It  is  equally  difficult  to  determine  whether 
tbey  founded  the  town  of  Magyar  in  the  steppes  of  Kuma, 
or  mixed  with  the  Awares  of  Caucasus.  Such  inquiries 
might  form  the  subjects  of  separate  treatises,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable from  the  learned  researches  of  M.  Klaproih,  that  the 
origin  of  tlie  Cumans  is  different  from  any  hitherto  assign- 
ed them.  The  river  ESama  is  synonymous  with  Kuma  in 
the  Permiake  and  Siriaine.  The  Finnic  tribes  in  the  Oreat 
Hungary  of  the  middle  ages  called  themselves  BSami,  and 
him  in  the  Wogal  idiom  signified  people.*  The  Cumans 
might  have  been  originally  a  Finnic  nation  on  the  banks  of 
the  Great  Kumaj  if  that  opinion  be  correct,  it  is  likely  that 
they  became  powerful  during  the  migrations  of  the  Hunga- 
rians or  Magiarst  mixed  afterwards  in  the  course  of  their 
distant  expeditions  and  political  vicissitudes  with  Turkish 
tiibes  or  the  Chac^aresp  the  Oums  and  Petchenegueif  adopted 
partly  the  dialects  of  these  strangers^  came  after  many 
wanderings  to  the  new  country  of  the  Magiars,  and  settled 
among  their  kinsmen.f 

laoaygia  or  the  country  of  the  lasses,  ^Ias»rOrs»ag^ 
Hung.)  is  situated  to  the  nortli-west  of  the  Great,  and  to  the 
north  of  the  Little  Cumania.  It  is  a  fruitful  plain  covered 
with  corn  fields,  vineyards  and  pastures,  but  it  is  not  vari- 
ed by  woods  or  trees.  Jas^-Bereny,  although  it  contains 
12,000  individuals,  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  village, 
its  inhabitants  are  ignorant  and  slothful,  few  artisans  or 
tradesmen  are  found  amongst  them.  The  Ias%  possess  a 
district  of  18  Hungarian  square  miles,:}:  and  their  number  is 
not  supposed  to  be  less  than  42,000.    They  are  not,  as  their 

*  KlaproUi,  Asia  polyglotta.    Text,  p.  187,  192. 

t  Horvath  has  almost  proved,  by  other  arguments,  that  the  Cuinnns  and 
Hungarians  are  the  same.  See  his  work,  De  Jazigum  et  Cuinanoium.  Ini  et 
Moribns.    Pettb^  1803. 

t  About  ttS  English  squara  miles. 
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BOOK  official  Latf  n  designation  seems  to  indicate^  the  descendants 
<3ii*  of  the  Sarmatian  lazyges,  but  a  tribe  of  Camans,  who  senr- 
ed  in  the  foremost  ranks  as  archers.  Their  Hungarian 
name  is  expressive  of  their  former  employments,  they  are 
called  BalUiariif  in  the  language  of  different  tribunals,  and 
by  some  Hungarian  authors,  PhilUtm* 

The  three  Cuman  tribes  enjoy  important  privileges. 
Subject  to  the  direct  authority  of  the  palatine,  they  have 
their  separate  laws,  modified  taxes  and  a  special  deputation 
at  th^  diet  The  HdydatiqueSf  to  whom  several  immunities 
have  also  been  granted,  are  only  a  distinct  military  body, 
their  villages  extend  to  the  north-oast  of  Groat  Cumania 
between  Debreczin  and  Tokay. 
Trans-Da*  The  portion  of  Hungary  on  the  west  of  the  Danube,  is 
eitcil?  officially  styled  the  Trans-Danubian  circle ;  it  forms  a  sort 
of  quadrangle  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Danube  and 
the  Drave^  and  contiguous  on  the  fourth  to  the  mountainous 
Towniyftc.  districts  of  Styria  and  Austria.  We  may  be  supposed  to 
travel  from  Buda  across  the  well-wooded  hills  of  Pilis. 
The  following  towns  are  worthy  of  notice.  DoHSf  or  Toto, 
contains  nearly  10,000  inhabitants,  and  is  much  frequented 
on  account  of  its  thermal  arid  medicinal  springs.  Sxent- 
Morton  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  which  the  benedictines 
call  the  sacred  mowU  ^  Pannomaf  these  monks  possess  still 
the  rich  abbey  founded  by  King  Geysa.  Baab  or  Gfyor  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  at 
the  place  where  it  joins  the  Danube ;  its  population  amounts 
to  14,000  souls,  it  is  well  fortified  and  the  best  built  town 
in  the  circle.  Oedenhurg  {Stnmmy,  Hong.)  is  a  manufac- 
turing and  trading  town,  its  lands  occupy  an  extent  of 
1,920,000  square  HafterSf  or  more  than  four  times  the 
number  of  square  yards,  many  of  the  fields  are  covered 
with  vineyards.  Eisenstadt,  {Kis-MarUnif  Hung.)  is 
adorned  with  a  large  castle  belonging  to  the  Esterhazy 
family,  the  ministers  of  their  large  principality  reside  in 
the  town.     Rust  is  famous  for  its  wines^  Musiedd  is 
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built  on  the  northern  banks  of  Its  lake,  and  Bstertuuca  is  'ook 
the  Yersailles  of  the  princes  vho  have  derived  their  name  ^'^ 
from  it  To  the  south  of  these  places  are  the  free  and 
royal  town  of  OunXf  the  seat  of  the  supreme  tribunal  in 
the  circle,  and  Stetn-am-Mger  or  tlie  rock  on  the  plain, 
fSxombat'Hdyf  Hung.)  a  populous  burgh  on  the  river 
Gonz,  the  birth  place  of  8t  Martin,  bishop  of  Tours. 
The  small  town  of  Kesthdif  is  the  residence  of  the  Fe$te- 
to,  a  noble  family,  the  founders  of  the  Georgicon,  an 
excellent  seminary  for  agricolturo  and  rural  economy. 
Saint  Gothard  or  SxenUGoth  is  memorable  from  the  defeat 
or  the  Turks  in  1664,  and  Btridorva  is  the  native  town  of 
St.  Jerome,  a  father  of  the  church,  and  a  man  of  genius. 
The  countries  on  the  soutli  and  south-east  of  lake  Balaton 
are  fruitful,  but  thinly  peopled,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
more  barbarous  th^n  their  neighbours.  JTanMcAa  was 
once  fortified,  its  ramparts  are  now  in  ruins.  Sigeth  is 
rendered  illnstrious  by  the  heroic  defence  of  Count  Zrini, 
the  Hungarian  Leonidas.  Funfkirchen  or  Pecs  is  a  small 
town  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Drave.  Mohac»  on  the 
Danube,  is  famous  on  account  of  a  victory  obtained  over  the 
Hungarians  in  1526,  and  from  the  no  less  signal  defeat  of 
the  Turks  in  1687. 

Stmomthurn  on  the  Shor,  Tdna  on  the  Danube,  and  Towm 
lb^«  are  insignificant  burghs,  but  on  the  north  is  the ''''°''°"'^- 
free  and  royal  town  of  BtuUr  Wmstmkourg  C8%ekes  Feyer^ 
Far,  Hung.  Bidigradf  Slav.)  with  a  population  of  13,000 
individuals.  The  ancient  kings  of  Hungary  were  crowned 
snd  interred  in  the  city,  in  the  neighbourhood  are  public 
walks,  summer  houses  and  gardens.  Vesprinif  an  episcopal 
city,  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Balaton  lake,  its  numerous  fairs  are  resorted  to  by  the 
peasants  in  the  adjoining  districts,  who  appear  in  their  va- 
ried and  picturesque  costumes. 

The  Magiars  or  Hungarians  form  three  fourtlis  of  the  German  in. 
population  in  the  Trans-Da>iubian  circle,  and  the  western  ***"*■"** 
frontiers  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  Germans.    Tlie  Indus* 
trions  natives  of  Styria  and  Austria  have  introduced  their 
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B4M>K    system  of  husbandry  into  the  counties  of  Wieselburg,  Oe- 
^1^*     denburg  and  Eisenburg.    The  other  inhabitants,  who  are 
still  distinguished  by  their  harsh  and  guttural  dialects,  mi- 
grated at  a  later  period  from  Swabia. 
Vandals.        xhe  Vdndols  are  most  numerous  in  the  counties  of  Szalad 
and  Szumeg,  some  of  them  are  scattered  over  different  parts 
of  Oedenburg  and  !l^isenburg,  they  occupy  in  all  160  yiI- 
lagesy  they  settled  first  in  Bellatinz ;  Turnischa  or  their 
chief  town  is  situated  in  that  seigniory.*    Their  name  has 
excited  attention  from  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Yandalsy 
who  fled  for  refuge  to  Pannonia,  continued   during  forty 
years  citizens  of  Rome,  they  committed  afterwards  dreadful 
devastations,   but  according  to  the  general  opinion  they 
were  of  GUithic  origin.f    The  Vandals  of  Hungary  call 
themselves  8lovene$f  their  dialect  is  almost  the  same  as  that 
of  other  Slavonic  tribes,  they  Uppear  to  have  been  a  colony 
of  the  Windes  or  Wendes  in  Sbyria,  and  differ  at  present 
from  them  only  by  their  adherence  to  protestantism.^    The 
Hungarian  jurists  may  have  distinguished   them  by  the 
celebrated  name  of  Vandals,  which  was  supposed  to  be  sy- 
nonymous with  that  of  Wendes  by  the  latinists  of  the  mid- 
dle ages. 
Croatia         The  ancient  kingdoms  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia  are  now 
li^  ^ys?"  attached  to  Hungary.    The  first  may  be  divided  into  three 
icai  dm-    distiuct  physical  regions,  or  into  the  country  intersected 
sions.        ^^..^1^  ^^^  i^lllg  ^i^j  plains,  watered  by  the  Drave^  the  Save 

and  the  Kulpa;  2dly,  the  ridge  formed  by  different  branches 
in  the  mountainous  chains  o{  KapdlOf  JTelUbit  and  others; 
lastly,  the  maritime  districts  of  Hungarian  Dalmatia,  at 
present  united  to  Croatia.  The  phenomena  most  interest- 
ing to  the  physical  geographei*  are  to  be  found  in  the 
second  of  these  three  divisions.  The  calcareous  mountains 
of  which  it  is  formed  are  lofty,  the  top  of  FUmvUoM  is 

*  Buscbing,  Erdbesdireibung,  ii,  486. 
t  Hieronym,  0pp.  i.  p.  96,.  93. 

X  Anton,  Litterarisch.  Anzeiger,  1797.  No.  81.    They  are  amfounded  with 
ihe  Germani  in  tht  itatittki  of  Scbwartner. 
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about  5550  feet  above  fhe  lev.el  of  the  aea,  and  the  prin-  book 
cipal  summit  of  mount  Widlehit  reaches  to  the  height  ^i^* 
of  54QO ;  tlic  elevation  of  several  others  varies  from  — ^— 
3500  to  4000,  the  Kapella  are  not  higher  than  S500 
feet  Immense  masses  of  limestone^  rent  in  every  direc-* 
tion,  and  separated  by  huge  caverns  or  frightful  precipiees^ 
niaj  be  observed  on  all  of  them*  Yallies  enclosed  on  every 
side  extend  in  different  parts  of  the  ridge,  particularly  in 
the  south ;  some  are  watered  by  rivers  that  have  no  outlet 
or  are  lost  in  caverns  from  which  they  arrive  perhaps  by 
subterranean  passages  at  the  channel  of  the  Kulpa.  Their 
streams  often  swollen  by  heavy  rains  do  not  flow  with  suf- 
ficient rapidity  under  the  ground,  and  then  tiie  plains  are 
inundated  or  changed  into  lakes**  The  districts  of  JLica- 
"oia  and  Corbavia  are  the  most  remarkable  of  these  vallies, 
they  are  peopled  by  rude  tribes,  whose  manners  and  cus- 
toms shall  be  mentioned  in  a  different  part  of  the  work.  The 
Opla  and  8luinckic9iaf  in  addition  to  the  lica  and  Corba- 
'Vflf  may  be  included  among  the  rivers  that  have  no  appar^ 
cnt  outlet;  the  last,  before  it  ingulphs  itself,  forms  forty- 
three  fine  cascades  which  move  an  equal  number  of  mills. 
l*be  division  is  on  the  whole  barren,  still  many  small  and 
^eli  cultivated  vallies  are  fruitful  ;  it  abounds  in  excellent 
sod  various  kinds  of  marble,  with  which  the-  bridges  and 
parapets  on  the  Caroline  wajff  and  the  houses  at  Zeng^  Par- 
to-Bt  and  Fiume  are  builtf 

These  countries  are  exposed  to  the  Bora  or  to  a  north 
^ind  accompanied  with  intense  cold,  so  great  is  its  vio- 
lence that  large  stones  are  carried  in  its  course,  and  dash- 
ed to  pieces  in  their  fall.  The  district  of  Rudaicza 
is  thus  rendered  uninhabitable  and  almost  inaccessi- 
ble. The  narrow  border  between  the  mountains  and 
tlte  sea  or  the  gulf  of  Guarnero  is  in  many  places  pro- 
tected against  the  borra,  and  the  climate  is  as  mild  in  these 

*  Hacquet^s  Travels,  Lcipzik,  1785. 
t  Dcmian'»  Statistics,  ii.  182,  Borra. 
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sheltered  spots  as  In  Italj»  the  fig»  the  lemon  and  other 
fruits  of  the  south  ripen  in  the  open  air* 

A  great  part  of  Croatia  or  the  country  watered  by  the 
Drave  and  the  Save^  yields  abundant  harvests  of  maize, 
oats  and  rye,  produces  a  great  quantity  of  fruit*  and  is  cov- 
ered in  some  districts  witli  large  forests  of  lofty  oaks.  A 
German  writer  calculates  that  3,700,000  metsotn.^  of  corn 
are  raised  on  it  every  year,  and  that  7400  hundred  weights 
of  copper  are  extracted  from  the  mines  of  Sctamdbar.  The 
whole  region  resembles  in  many  respects  the  southern  dis- 
tricts of  Slavonia. 
siaTonia.  The  hills  of  CariivitMi  traverse  Croatia  between  the 
Drave  and  the  Save,  and  pass  into  Slavonia ;  their  lieight 
in  some  parts  of  that  province  is  considerable.  Tlie  Papik 
is  2748  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Save,  other  summits 
covered  with  lofty  forests  add  to  the  beauty  of  many  land- 
scapes in  the  country,  and  of  none  more  so  than  the  one 
near  Possega  where  the  hills  become  gradually  lower,  and 
join  extensine  plains.  The  plants,  fi*om  the  heat  and  ha- 
midity  of  the  climate,  are  green  eight  months  in  the  year ; 
every  day  new  flowers  expand,  or  fruits  arrive  at  maturity.! 
When  the  water  collected  during  winter  disappears,  diflTer- 
ent  kinds  of  wild  trefoil  and  other  nutritive  herbs  rise  on 
the  meadows,  and  the  oxen  of  Slavonia  are  as  lai^  as 
those  i  n  Hungary,  or  the  largest  in  Europe.  M.  Taube  tells 
us  that  the  number  of  sheep  fed  on  these  pastures  exceeds 
two  millions  and  a  half;  although'  his  calculation  appears 
too  high,  its  inaccuracy  is  as  yet  problematical.  The  wool 
of  the  country  has  been  greatly  improved  by  tlie  labours  of 
an  agricultural  society  at  MerkopaU. 

Agriculture  is  little  aided  by  the  lights  of  science^ 
but  the  husbandman  is  rewarded  in  Slavonia  by  rich 
harvests.  Maize  yields  from  a  hundred  to  two  hun- 
dred fold;  wheat  too  is  generally  culti%'ated,  but  it  is 
mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  bad  grain,    the   inha- 

*  A  measure  equivalent  tot!irec  bushels. 

t  Taube^f  Hoscription  of  Slnvoiiia  and  Hungary,  a  Germau  work  in  ihrw 
volunnes;  it  is  ably  analysed  by  Busching. 
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bitants  are  too  indolent  to  hoe  the  ground  or  to  sift  the  boob; 
corn.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  all  the  grain  crops  on. 
raised  throughout  Slavonia  amount  on  an  arerage  to  four  ' 
millions  of  met%en,  or  to  twelve  millions  of  bushels.  But 
besides  those  that  arc  cultivated,  there  is  another  sort  very 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  people  call  it 
manna,  it  is  the  same  as  the  Festuca  Jluitans  of  Linneus. 
Almost  every  kind  of  fruit  tree  thrives  in  the  province,  the 
peach,  the  almond,  the  plum  and  the  chesnut  are  the 
most  numerous.  The  plantations  of  plum  trees  have  been 
compared  to  forests.  German  writers  assure  us  that  dald 
or  sliva'Vitchaf  a  strong  drink  made  of  plums,  is  far  supe- 
rior to  brandy  or  rum.  The  tobacco  near  Possega  is  as 
good  as  any  in  Turkey,  and  its  culture  is  a  source  of  wealth 
to  the  inhabitants.  The  white  mulberry  tree  appears  in 
luxuriance,  consequently  the  silk  must  be  of  the  finest  qua- 
lity. The  quince  grows  in  a  wild  state,  the  Austrians  who 
broQgbt  some  from  the  gardens  of  Schoenbrunn,  were  sur- 
prised on  finding  them  inferior  to  those  in  the  country. 
The  Slavonian  truffles  are  equal  to  any  in  Piemont,  but 
hogs  feed  on  them,  the  people  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
collect  them ;  for  the  same  reason,  the  Fraxinus  omus  or 
flowering  ash  is  neglected,  but  it  yields  in  Calabria  a 
precious  manna,  and,  like  the  Italian  poplar,  succeeds  as 
well  in  Slavonia  as  at  the  base  of  the  Appenines. 

Such  are  the  natural  riches  of  the  two  provinces  which  Popuu- 
are  denominated  kingdoms,  although  Slavonia  does  not^*^"- 
contain  more  than  ^40,000  inhabitants,  and  Croatia  68,000, 
or  at  most,  inclusively  of  the  military  district,  700,000. 
Few  Hungarians  are  settled  in  either  country,  the  num- 
ber of  Servians  is  comparatively  great.  The  Croates,  the 
Chrobates  or  mountaineers,  the  ancient  Horwather  or 
Borwathes  make  up  the  population  of  their  country ;  they 
are  a  branch  of  the  great  Slavonic  family,  but  their  language 
is  much  more  harsh  and  guttural  than  the  Servian  dialects, 
the  eastern  Slavonians  or  Russians  may  be  thus  distin- 
guished from  the  western  or  Polish  Bohemians.  The 
Croatian  dialect  is  connected  with  those  of  the  Bohemians 
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BOOK  and  SIovackMn  Hungaryy  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  th9 
^^^  inhabitants  migrated  from  the  Carpathian  mountains  alnrat 
""""^  the  seventh  century.  They  were  invited  by  the  Emperor 
Heraclius  to  deliver  Dalmatia  from  tlie  yoke  of  the  Abares 
or  Awares.  Some  ancient  tribes  of  Proto-slavonic  origiiit 
perhaps  the  ancestors  of  the  Wendes  might  have  in  this  way 
been  subdued.  The  Croatians,  thus  increased  in  number^ 
founded  the  dutchies  or  principalitiest  wiiich  they  called  the 
Ziupanias  of  Carintiiia,  Friuli,  Liburnia  or  Croatia  Proper, 
Jadra  in  Dalmatia,  Slavonia  and  others.  These  petty 
states  yielded  to  Charlemagne^  but  were  in  general  the  al- 
lies  of  the  Greek  empire.  Xhe  pope  retained  his  spiritual 
authority  over  them  after  the  schism  between  the  eastern 
and  western  churches,  and  they  borrowed  from  the  Ge^ 
mans  their  feudal  institutions.  Crtsdmir  or  their  first 
ardiixupan  flourished  in  the  tenth  century,  his  son  Dir- 
ctslav  took  the  title  of  king,  and  Croatia  comprehended  at 
that  time  the  western  part  of  Dalmatia  and  Bosnia*  Bdir 
grdd  or  its  capital  appears  to  have  been  situated  on  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  at  the  place  now  called  Zara' 
Vecchia  by  the  Venetians,  and  Biograd  by  the  people  in 
the  country.*  Other  writers  suppose  however  that  it 
might  have  been  a  different  town,  that  of  Biogradf  Ed- 
ligrad  or  Bidgrad,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Fli- 
va,  a  small  river  that  falls  into  the  Yerbas  opposite 
Jaicza.t 
Character,  The  Croatians,  formerly  a  very  warlike  people,  continued 
^-  after  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  to  lay  waste  the  Ot- 

toman territory  by  petty  incursions,  from  which  they  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  their  villages.^  Although  cera|ielled 
by  the  Austrian  government  to  relinquish  these  amusements, 
they  still  prefer  the  chances  of  war  to  the  labours  of  peacei 
Those  that  live  at  a  distance  from  the  Turkish  firontien 

*  KruM'B  Historical  Atlas.    Biisching,  IV.  320. 

t  Busching)  Erdheschroib,  II.  429.    The  author  refers  to  doeumeota  in  the 
work  of  Lucius  de  regno  Dalmat. 

t  Uttare  on  Croatia,  Stats^nseigeo,  I.  p.  360—374. 
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lia?e  acquired  more  industrious  babits.  Rude  and  unpo-  book 
Med,  their  good  qualities  are  obscured  by  the  vices  of  ^'^ 
saYage  nations, — still  some  of  them  are  capable  of  generous 
and  exalted  sentiments,  and  all  of  them  are  remarkable  for 
their  fidelity  to  a  government  M^hich  accommodates  itself 
to  their  prejudices.  They  revolted  against  Austria  in  con- 
sequence  of  administrative  innovations  in  1755,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  restrain  their  fury  when  their  country  was 
ceded  to  France  in  1809.  Their  houses  without  windows 
or  chimneys  may  be  compared  to  large  barns,  where  men, 
women,  oxen,  and  pigs,  live  under  the  same  roof,<r-yet  a 
late  traveller  commends  them  for  their  cleanliness.  It  is 
probable  that  he  only  visited  those  in  the  south-west  of  the 
Trans«*Danubian  circle.*  The  women  are  fond  of  orna- 
ments, and  love  to  deck  themselves  in  the  most  varied  and 
glaring  colours.  The  greater  number  of  CiH)atians  reside 
in  the  military  lifnit$  which  shall  be  afterwards  described. 
It  might  be  inferred  from  the  habits,  customs  and  occupa- 
tions of  these  men,  that  they  belonged  to  an  army  stationed 
in  its  quarters,  or  suddenly  impeded  in  its  march.  A  jour- 
ney to  their  country  might  not  be  unprofitable  to  him  who 
Would  write  the  history  of  the  warlike  nations  in  the  mid- 
dle ages. 

Agram  or  the  capital  of  Croat ia^  is  built  on  a  hill  on  the  Towof. 
banks  of  the  Save,  and  is  known  by  the  Croatian  and 
Italian  names  of  Zagrab  and  Sagahria  ;  it  was  also  at  an 
earlier  period  called  6rec%  or  Ordet^s,  which  signifies  a 
castle  or  a  strong  hold ;  it  is  now  a  free  and  royal  city,  the 
residence  of  the  viceroy  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  The 
bishop  Is  obliged  to  maintain  a  regiment,  and  the^colonel, 
who  must  be  chosen  from  the  canons,  enjoys  the  triple 
office  of  commander  of  the  fort  IMnt%a.  The  population  of 
Agram  amounts  to  17,000  individuals,  most  of  them  are 
nobles.  Warasdin  is  a  small  fortified  town  on  the  Drave; 
KdBreS'Vasarhdyt  in  Croatian  KrisevGtif  and  in  German 
K!reu%,  claims  the  title  of  capital.    If  the  chroniclers  of  the 

*  Beudant,  Voyngo  I.  S6. 
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d*  the  burgh  of  Krapina«  and  founded  the  Polish  and  Bohemian 
""""^""^  monarchies.  Carlstadt,  a  fortress  on  the  Kulpa,  is  the 
most  important  of  any  in  an  extensive  station  commanded 
by  a  general,  who  is  governor  of  Kostanitza,  Petrina  and 
a  number  of  others,  for  in  Croatia  as  in  Bosnia  and  Dalma- 
tia,  every  hill,  however  small,  is  crowned  with  some  kind 
of  fort  Bellovar,  a  town  lately  built,  is  the  most  agreeable 
of  any  in  Croatia,  and  the  head  quarters  of  a  general  who 
is  appointed  over  the  fortresses  of  KaproncxOf  Zuanii%  and 
all  those  in  the  station  of  Warasdin. 

The  narrow  country  that  has  been  sometimes  called  Hun* 
garian  Dalmatia,  and  more  correctly  the  coast  of  lUyria  or 
Croatia,  contains  some  towns  worthy  of  notice^  among 
others  Fiume  or  in  German  8t.  VnUam-Ffiaum^  and  in 
Croatian  Rekari ;  it  has  flourislied  ever  since  a  commu- 
nication was  opened  into  the  interior  by  means  of  the  Caro- 
Caroiine  Hue  Way.  That  road  is  65,000  yards  in  length,  and 
way*  terminates  at  Carlstadt;  rocks  levelled,  abysses  filled  up 
and  precipices  joined  by  bridges,  remind  the  ti*aveller  of 
the  great  works  accomplished  by  the  Romans.  The  port 
of  Fiume  holds  fron)  1200  to'  1500  vessels,  and  the  value 
of  the  commercial  exchanges  exceeds  four  millions  of 
florins.  It  is  the  Trieste  of  Hungary,  and  like  Trieste, 
the  customs,  the  language  spoken  by  the  higher  orders, 
and  in  tlic  theatre,  are  Italian.  The  access  to  it  is  ren- 
dered difficult,  sometimes  dangerous  by  the  impetuous 
winds  and  storms  on  the  Qulf  of  ^uamero*  The  Zhi%tn 
inhabit  the  countries  round  Fiume,  some  writers  suppose 
them  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Garni,  others  of  the 
Liburnians,  and  it  is  likely  that  they  spoke  a  SlaTonic 
dialect,  which  has  been  since  changed  for  Italian.  The 
other  sea-ports  or  Segni^  Bticcarit  Porte-Re  and  Car^ 
lobagq  are  less  important,  although  the  last  is  situat- 
ed at  the  extremity  of  the  Josephine  way,  a  road 
cut  at  a  great  expense  on  mountains  formerly  imper- 
vious,   but  on    which   carriages   and   artillery   can  now 
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pass.  The  distances  are  markeil  by  ¥^hite  marble  pyra-  book 
mids,  and  on  the  top  of  each  of  them  a  sun  dial  is  placed^  a  ^^* 
refreshing  fountain  gushes  from  the  base.  We  cannot  leave 
this  part  of  the  country  without  mentioning  the  small  dis- 
trict of  Turopolia  or  the  plain  of  Turn,  it  consists  of 
thirty-three  villages,  and  there  is  not  an  individual  in  them 
of  Ignoble  origin.  All  the  inhabitants  and  all  their  descend- 
ants were  ennobled  by  Bela  the  IVth.  They  send  a  special 
deputy  to  the  Hungarian  diet,  and  live  under  a  separate 
government^  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  landgrave  or  eomes 
terrestris. 

The  form  and  position  of  the  Croatian  coast  have  been 
twenty  times  changed  by  ministerial  caprice,  as  often  has 
the  situation  of  the  towns  and  ports  naturally  dependent  on 
Croatia,  been  altered  by  the  German  statistical  writers ;  to 
enter  into  such  minuticB  is  now  unnecessary,  the  country 
has  become  a  dependence  of  Hungary. 

E$sekt  a  fortified  town  in  Slavonia,  is  situated  on  the 
Drave,  and  surrounded  by  marshes,  which  render  it  un- 
wholesome. It  was  there  that  Solyman  the  Great  con-^ 
structed  in  1566  a  wooden  bridge  or  rather  a  number  of 
bridges  and  moles  £855  yards  in  length ;  the  work  during 
more  than  a  century,  was  the  boast  of  the  Turks  and  the 
terror  of  the  Hungarians.  Fossega  is  a  royal  town,  Vuhh 
var,Diakoroar  $LnA  Pakratcc  are  large  but  ill-built  burghs. 
Uatschka,  Brodp  MUCrradisca  and  other  insignificant  for* 
tresses  have  been  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Save.  Semlin 
is  situated  in  Syrmia  or  the  lowest  district  of  Slavonia ;  it 
was  a  burgh  in  1739,  it.  has  since  become  the  second  com- 
mercial town  in  Hungary.  All  the  goods  sent  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Vienna  pass  through  Semlin;  its  population} 
which  is  rapidly  increasing,  amounts  at  present  to  9000  in- 
habitants, its  trade  is  likely  to  be  more  extensive  from  its 
position  on  the  Danube  and  its  vicinity  to  three  or  four 
feeders  which  fall  into  that  river.  A  medical  board  that  is 
established  in  the  town,  has  the  power  of  subjecting  vessels 
and  strangers  to  quarantine.    Petprwaradin  or  Petervara(ti% 
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another  town  on  the  Danube^  is  important  from  its  fortifi- 
cations. Prince  Eugene  obtained  there  a  signal  victory 
over  the  Turks  in  1716.  The  same  people  were  twice  root- 
ed at  fitatonfcfm^riy  once  in  1697^  and  the  second  time  in 
1716.  The  Greek  patriarch  of  the  Illyrian  nation  in  Hun- 
gary resides  at  Carlowit%f  a  small  town  where  a  truce  was 
concluded  in  1699  between  Austria,  Venice,  Poland  and 
Turkey.  A  ])erpetual  peace,  one  of  the  improvements  or 
discoveries  in  our  own  times,  was  not  then  Formed,  it  was 
Judged  wiser,  considering  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs, 
to  enter  into  a  truce  for  25  years.  Jditrowitx^  a  large  vil- 
lage, is  about  two  miles  from  the  ancient  Syrmium  or  the 
chief  town  of  Illyricum  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Twelve 
Greek  convents  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil  have  been  built  in 
the  romantic  rallies  of  Fruska  Gora. 

Three  districts  on  the  Adriatic,  at  present  under  the 
Austrian  government,  are  now  called  the  kingdom  of  Dal- 
matia, they  are  connected  with  Croatia  and  Slavonia  by 
the  language  and  origin  of  their  inhabitants,  and  they  foroi 
the  maritime  part  of  the  physical  section  in  which  Albania 
Urul  Bosnia  have  been  included.  The  districts  are  distin* 
guished  by  their  calcareous  rocks,  arid  land,  marshes  and 
stagnant  water,  by  the  climate  of  Italy  in  some  places,  and 
in  others  by  the  cold  blasts  of  the  jBora,-^winter  is  unknown, 
continued  rains  last  for  six  weeks.  The  numerous  gul6 
abound  in  diQerent  kinds  of  fish.  The  most  delicate  flowers 
and  shrubs  ripen  in  the  open  air,  the  plants  and  fruits  on 
the  coast  are  olives,  Corinthian  grapes,  and  vineyards  that 
yield  sweet  and  strong  wines.  The  first  district  is  the  ISx- 
Venetian  Dalmatia,  the  second,  the  former  territory  of  Ba« 
gusa,the  third,  the  Bocche  of  Cattaro. 

Two  rivers  in  the  Ex-Venetian  Dalmatia  have  been  re- 
marked on  account  of  their  romantic  and  picturesque 
course.  The  ICerka  rises  from  a  grotto,  divides  itself 
into  many  small  cascades,  which  unite  and  form  five  large 
cataracts ;  the  Cettina  is  more  sombre,  two  of  its  sources 
tanw  from  dark  cavemSf  it  rolls  between  frightful  preci- 
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picesy  and  falls  from  the  height  of  1 50  feet  into  an  abyss  book 
near  Vdika^OuboroitTia*  The  different  provincial  courts  are  ^l>* 
held  at  Zaro,  its  harbour  is  well  forti(ied»  its  trade  consists  ^— — * 
in  rosoglio,  silk  and  wool.  Zara-Vtchia  or  Biograd  is  be- 
iioved  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  Croatian  kings* 
SAenico  is  adorned  with  a  magnificent  cathedral^  and  its 
large  harbour  is  protected  by  the  fort  St.  Nicolas.  Spalato^ 
a  fortified  town,  is  enclosed  in  the  vast  ruins  of  a  palace^ 
built  by  Diocletian,  it  is  provided  with  a  large  harbour*  and 
peopled  by  nearly  7000  inhabitants.  The  maraschino  of 
Spalato  is  imported  into  different  countries.  No  fresh  wa- 
ter streams,  but  many  sulphureous  and  warm  springs  have 
been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  it  are  the  ruins  of  Salona,  a  large  Roman  towm 
I'hese  are  the  principal  places  in  the  Dalmatian  continent 
The  islands  may  be  next  enumerated,  we  shall  begin  with  l*i«ndt. 
those  on  the  north  and  advance  southwards.  Veglia  is  a 
long  range  of  rocks,  but  in  the  interior  are  some  lofty 
woods,  extensive  orchards,  fruitful  vineyards  and  valaable 
quarries  of  red  marble.  Cherso  is  a  large  calcareous  hill, 
of  which  the  sides  are  covered  with  vineyards  and  olive 
plantations.  O^fro,  an  island  of  the  same  kind,  is  separated 
from  the  former  by  a  channel  not  more  than  five  yards  in 
breadth ;  the  town  of  Osero  was  built  on  the  island  of  the 
same  name,  every  part  of  it  is  now  situated  in  Cherso. 
Numerous  flocks' of  sheep  graze  on  the  fertile  pastures  of 
•frfte,  but  even  these  animals  are  sometimes  destroyed  by 
the  borra  or  cold  north- wind.  Po^o*  may  be  compared  ^ 
from  its  many  sections  to  a  number  of  small  peninsulas,  its 
salt  mines  are  productive,  when  in  the  possession  of  the 
French  they  yielded  annually  about  120,000  hundred 
heights.  All  these  five  islands  lie  in  the  stormy  gulf  of 
Quarnero,  the  three  first  are  dependencies  of  Croatia. 
^ssa  abounds  in  vines  and  olives,  Caronata  exports  its 
cheeses,  Morter  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  pirates,  and  Bua  is 
remarkable  for  its  wells  of  asphaltos.  The  large  island  of 
Brwxixa  is  peopled  by  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  inhabit- 
^ts,  it  produces  45,000  tuns  of  wine,  a  great  quantity  of 
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BOOK  oil|  fruity  mastich,  saffron  and  silk.  Lesina  or  the  ancient 
^'^  Pharia  is  still  larger,  but  not  so  populous,  it  is  rich  in  wine, 
''""'"~'  and  the  profits  derived  from  its  sardel  fisheries  amount  an- 
nually to  80,000  ducats.  Its  fine  marbles,  its  ports,  its 
fields  fragrant  with  rosemary  and  other  aromatics,  render 
it  perhaps  more  agreeable  than  any  other  island  on  these 
shores.  Lissa  is  situated  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
coast,  it  is  fruitful,  and  its  wool  is  valuable,  but  the  great 
importance  of  the  island  depends  on  the  harbour  built  and 
fortified  by  Napoleon,  the  late  Emperor  of  the  French. 
Curzola  is  ill  provided  with  water»  its  wealth  is  derived 
from  its  naval  timber.* 

'  The  Dalmatians  ai-e  not  an  industrious  people,  their  chief 
«;cupation  is  that  of  ship-building,  tiiey  possessed  in  1816 
three  thousand  vessels  and*  barks  that  plied  as  far  as  the 
Archipelago.  Two  great  roads  have  of  late  years  been 
oiienedy  the  one  from  Zara  to  IXrin  and  onwards  to  SigUf 
the  other  along  the  coast.  An  extensive  trade  is  carried  on 
in  rosoglio  and  maraschino,  which  is  made  from  the  juice 
of  acid  cherries  cultivated  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  a  spirituous  liquor  extracted  from  the  fruit  of  the  ar- 
butus tree,  the  most  common  plant  on  the  uncultivated 
islands.  The  ordinary  quantity  of  wine  exported  yearly, 
is  said  to  be  650,000  Austrian  dmers.i  The  gross  profits 
from  the  sardine,  thunny  and  mackarel  £sheries  are  not 
less  than  je.449,950,  or  17,910,000  Venetian  lire. 

The  indigenous  Dalmatian,  like  the  Bosnian,  is  of  Sla- 
vonic origin,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  under  the 
protection  of  Venice  since  the  eighth  century,  adopted  the 
Italian  language,  and  have  not  wholly  lost  the  customs,  de- 
votional ceremonies  and  jealousy  of  the  old  Italians.  The 
Morlacks  are  a  separate  tribe  in  the  inWior  of  Dalmatia ; 
tliey  call  themselves  Vlach  or  Wallachians,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  are  sprung  from  that  people.    Those  who 

*  Germar,  Voyage  eo  Dalmatie,  1817. 
t  Liechtenstem,  Statistics,  III.  p.  1830. 
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dwell  in  the  north»  on  the  banks  of  the  EterkOf  differ  book 
from  tlie  other  DalmatianB  by  their  fair  complexiony  ^'^ 
light  bine  eyesy  and  the  form  of  their  features }  it  might  — *-— — 
be  thought  from  thoir  appearance  that  they  wei*e  the 
descendants  of  Goths  and  Tartars.  Such  as  reside  in 
the  Bouthy  near  the  Cettina  and  Narenta^  may  be  known  by 
their  dark  complezion»  long  visage,  and  blaok  hair ;  bott 
apeak  a  Slavonic  dialect,  mixed  with  Latin  and  Walla- 
chian.  Two  hypotheses  have  been  formed  concerning  their 
origin*  M.  Engel  supposes  them  a  colony  of  Bulgarians^ 
that  mingled  with  the  Wallachians,  who  migrated  to 
Dalmatia  about  the  year  1019,  and  were  denominated  JHTore- 
Flofues  or  maritime  Wallachians.*  M*  Manuert  traces 
tbem  from  the  Awares,  a  people  subdued  in  the  seventh 
century,  by  the  Slavonic  Chroatians  or  Ch^obates.  Some  of 
the  vanquished  remained  with  the  conquerors,  their  de* 
scendants  are  still  distinguished  by  the  physiognomy  of  tlueir 
forefather8.t  It  is  obvious  that  the  subdivision  of  the  Mor- 
laques  into  two  distinct  tribes,  is  not  accounted  for  by  the 
one  or  other  supposition,  and  both  for  that  reason  appear 
to  be  incorrect ;  the  subject  may  perhaps  excite  the  attention 
of  future  travellers.  Poglitscap  a  district  of  Dalmatia  on  the  District  of 
north-east  of  Spalato,  retains  its  republican  forms  under  ^^sHua. 
the  Austrian  monarchy;  it  is  inhabited  by  Morlaques^ 
Hungarian  and  Bosnian  nobles,  and  their  number  amounts 
to  16000  individuals.  The  mafpstrates  are  chosen  by  the 
people,  who  meet  for  that  purpose  in-  the  shor  or  assembly* 
Hunn^arians  only  are  eligible  to  the  office  of  Great  Count, 
or  the  highest  dignity  in  the  state.  All  the  Poglitzans  are 
bred  to  arms,  and  pay  a  fixed  tribute  to  the  Austrian 
emperor. 

The  republic  of  Ragusa  is  now  added  to  Dalmatia.    The  RaguM. 
ancient  Epidaurus  was  situated  in  its  territory,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Molonta.^    Ragusa  Yecchia  was  founded  by 

•  Mitbridates,  II.  p.  642. 

t  Manoert'i  AQcient  Geography  of  the  Greeks  and  Romansj  vol.  VII.  p.  305. 

%  Mannert,  VIT.  p.  350. 

vol..  VI.  43 
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BOOK    old  Roman  coloniats,  but  they  were  compelled  by  repeated 
^^^*     earthquakes  to  remove  to  the  present  town»  and  there. 


daring  the  dark  ages,  the  inhabitants  made  rapid  advances 
in  civilization,  commercial  industry  and  policy  worthy  of 
a  more  extensive  theatre.  Ragiisa,  under  an  aristocratic 
government,  rivalled  Venice  in  its  fleets,  trade  and  nana- 
factures,  it  possessed  the  Dalmatian  and  Bosnian  mines, 
it  {HTodoced  poets,  geometers,  painters  and  historians,  and 
obtained  the  title  of  the  Slavo-Illyriaa  Athens.*  Conqnu^d 
at  last  by  the  Venetians,  having  sacrificed  its  navy  in  coo« 
seqaence  of  its  devoted  constancy  to  Spain,  it  was  visited 
at  a  later  period,  in  1687,  by  a  tremendous  earthquake, 
and  has  never  since  risen  into  importance.  It  remained 
under  the  protection  of  the  Porte,  and  was  destroyed,  like 
Genoa  and  Venice,  during  the  great  European  invasion  of 
the  French,  from  their  hands  it  passed  into  the  power  of 
Austria. 

The  territory  of  Ragusa  extends  over  a  surface  of  78 
square  leagues,  or  702  square  miles ;  it  consists  of  a  nar- 
row,  arid  and  rocky  tract  on  the  coast,  some  of  its  hills 
and  vallies  are  covered  with  vines,  olives,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  fruit    The  country  on  the  nortli  terminates  in  a 

Towns,  peninsula,  and  is  bounded  by  several  islands.  Ragusa, 
(Ihbraronikf  Slav.)  is  built  in  the  Italian  style,  and  does 
not  differ  from  the  towns  in  Italy  by  the  customs  or  language 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  ancient  palace  of  tiu  republic  is  still 
snSbred  to  remain.  The  townsmen  carry  on  a  trade  in  silk 
and  rosoglio;  the  population,  including  that  of  the  suburbs, 
amounts  probably  to  15,000  Individuals.  The  harbour  of 
Ragusa  is  small,  but  the  docks  and  w^arehouses  of  the  Ra- 
gusans  have  been  built  at  Gravo$a^  and  a  line  of  country 
houses  extends  from  the  capital  to  that  port. 

Remarka-      The  district  of  Ckinali  is  fertile  in  orchai*ds,  and  over- 

e paces,  ^ppni]  iij  Mount  SniecxnicsoOf  on  which  snow  is  sometimes 

seen.    The  valley  of  Ombla  is  covered  with  villas,  and  the 

small  town  of  8tagno  is  situated  on  two  gulfs,  and  receives 

*  Appendini,  Notizie  iftoriche  critichc,  &x.     Ragusa,   1802.    There  it  an 
extract  from  the  above  work  by  M.  Depping  in  the  Annnles  ties  Voyages. 
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from  the  northern  the  unwholesome  exhalations  that  rise    ^^^ 
abore  the  marshes  of  the  Narenta.    The  peninsula  of  8aiu     ^^'* 
enaUo  is  peo^ed  by  good  mariners,  and  the  island  nSgoiio  — — ^ 
is  defended  by  natural  ramparts,  the  inhabitants  boast  of 
their  grottos  and  Phenioian  inscriptions.    St  Paul,  It  is  | 

supposed,  was  sbipwreclied  on  the  island  of  Meleda;  the 
pilgrims  who  resort  to  it,  admire  its  woods  and  romantic 
lake.  The  small  island  of  Oiupana  or  Sci^an  possesses  a 
fine  harbour  and  abowds  in  fruit.  Our  limits  prerent  us 
from  describing  the  festival  of  St.  Blaise,  the  tutelar  saint 
of  the  republic,  or  the  laws  of  the  JDruexiiUh  a  fraternity 
of  young  nobles,  or  the  patriarchal  marriages  of  the  peas- 
ants, and  many  other  ancient  Roman  and  Slavonic  customs, 
that  still  exist  in  a  territory  of  which  the  population  is  not 
greater  than  d£,000  souls. 

The  deep  gulf  of  Cattaro  penetrates  in  a  winding  direc- 
tion between  steep  rocks,  and  receives  no  other  feeders  than 
mountain  torrents,  the  declivities  are  covered  with  vine- 
yards, fig,  olive  and  many  fruit  trees  $  villages  are  inter- 
spersed throughout  fertile  and  verdant  hills,  and  the  roman- 
tic landscape  is  bounded  by  the  thick  woods  of  Montenegro. 
The  summers  in  the  valley  near  the  gulf  are  as  warm  as  at 
Naples,  the  orange  and  the  lemon  tree  thrive  in  tlie  open 
air,  snow  is  never  seen,  winter  is  not  a  cold  but  a  rainy 
season,  and  even  then  the  fields  and  gardens  are  covered 
with  vervain,  the  passion  flower,  and  many  tender  plants. 
Cattaro,  a  fortified  town,  is  built  near  the  inmost  recess  Towat. 
of  the  gulf,  its  inhabitants  are  distinguished  by  their  hospi- 
tality, the  fashions,  manners  and  customs  of  Italy  have 
been  introduced  amongst  them.  Debrota  is  entitled  tlie 
mo$i  catholic,  and  its  townsmen  never  marry  with  strangers. 
Persagno  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  buildings,  and  Perasto 
for  its  site  in  a  natural  amphitheatre.  Rizano,  once  the 
chief  town  on  the  gulf,  was  for  a  long  time  peopled  by  pi- 
rates ;  their  descendants,  like  the  Scots  highlanders,  are 
not  a  polished  people,  but  they  still  wear  the  ancient  Ro- 
man costume.    So  great  was  at  one  time  the  dread  of  pi- 
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BOOK  ratical  invasionsj  ttiat  almocft  all  the  habitations  were  coli- 
cs fined  within  the  Strait  of  the  c&ai%  a  natural  barrier  thai 
may  be  defended  by  infantry;  e^en  at  present  the  only 
dwellings  on  the  shores  of  the  outer  gulf  are  the  village  of 
Theodo^  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  country  boasesy 
and  the  fortified  but  dismal  town  of  Castel-NoYo.  The 
district  of  Zuppa*  and  the  large  ports  of  Tra$te  and  Fiutnh 
vieh  on  the  south  of  the  Boeehef  are  peopled  by  an  active 
race  of  men,  who  generally  carry  on  predatory  wars  against 
the  Monten^grines. 
Bdecbese.  Hungary  claims  the  southern  extremity  of  tliese  maritime 
provinces,  which,  though  under  the  Austrian  government* 
possess  a  separate  administration.  The  Boixhcse  unite  with 
the  vigorous  constitution  of  the  Slavonians,  the  vivacityt 
bigotry  and  jealousy  of  the  Italians.  Eager  after  gain, 
accustomed  to  a  sea-faring  life,  they  quit  the  helm  or  the 
oar  for  the  musket,  and  retain  in  some  degree  tho  rude 
ferocity  of  barbarous  nations*  Their  notions  of  justice  are 
very  vague,  blood  for  blood  appears  to  be  tlieir  great  rule, 
but  such  is  their  superstition,  that  so  late  as  180)2,  some 
young  women,  who  were  seduced  and  became  pregnant  be- 
fore marriage,  were  stoned  to  death.  Each  district  has  its 
feudal  privileges,  all  of  them  do  not  contain  more  than 
30,000  individuals,  yet  a  state  so  insignificant  is  divided  by 
Catholic  and  Greek  factions,  hence  probably  and  from  tho 
general  character  of  its  inhabitants,  it  has  been  styled  the 
Jhutrian  JUbania^* 
TtuujU  l^  ^^^J  remains  for  us  to  give  a  short  account  of  Tran- 
vBDia.  sylvania,  which  forms  politically  a  separate  state  or  Great 
Duchy,  but  naturally  and  geographically  a  continuation  of 
Upper  Hungary*  Biebenburgen  or  the  German  name  of 
the  province  has  been  the  theme  of  many  discussions^  some 
writers  maintaining  that  it  signifies  seven  mountains,  others 
seven  burghs,  it  has  also  been  derived  from  seven  Hunnic 
chiefs,  who  settled  in  the  country,  and  from  the  same  auffl- 

*  Tableau  dei  Bouchss  du  Catta^Oy  par  un  officier  autrichien,  avcc  un  cartr. 
(Annalei  d«i  Voyages,  IV.  145.) 
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her  of  groups  or  detached  heights  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;    book 

some  philologists  insist  that  an  ancient  people*  the  S&piif     cii. 

left  obscure  ^traces  of  their  settlements*  for  example,  the  *— — ^ 

word  SxAen  or  Cibiniunif  the  name  of  an  important  town. 

It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  on  the  subject,  but 

it  19  certain  that  the  Hungarians  called  the  proTipce  Erdehf 

from  its  rdative  situation  to  their  own  land ;  instead  of  that 

word,  its  Latin  synonyme,  VUrO'Siflvama  was  first  uted, 

and  afterwards  changed  into  Transylvania.    The  pliysical 

geography  of  the  country  lias  ali'eady  been  considered;  its  | 

Alps,  rivers,  productions,  and  climate  have  been  described 

from  the  scanty  materials  aflToi'ded  us  by  travellers  and  ge-  ' 

ographers,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  full  or  accurate 

account  of  Transylvania  has  hitherto  appeared. 

Three  nations  represented  in  the  Transylvanian  diet,  are  Divisions. 
situated  in  different  parts  of  the  principality.  The  north- 
ern  and  western  portion  belong  chiefly  to  the  Hungarians, 
the  country  of  the  Szeklers  extends  along  the  eastern  fron- 
tiers, and  the  Saxons  possess  the  lands  in  the  sooth.  The 
Wallachians  make  up  perhaps  one^half  of  the  population, 
bot  no  particular  territory  has  been  assigned  to  them,  they 
are  most  numerous  in  the  central  and  eastern  districts. 

The  Saxons  inhabit  Htrmanstadtf  a  town  of  16,000  souls.  Towns. 
regularly  built,  encompassed  with  walls,  the  capital  of  the 
Saxon  nation  in  Transylvania,  the  residence  of  a  military 
goremor,  and  the  seat  of  the  public  authorities.  Among 
its  institutions  are  a  Lutheran  seminary  and  gymnasium, 
and  a  learned  society  whose  researches  arc  confined  to  sub- 
jects connected  with  history.  It  was  called  Hermanstadt 
from  Hermann  of  Franconia,  a  chief  of  the  Saxon  or  Gk)r- 
man  colony,  and  the  reputed  founder  of  the  town ;  but  we 
Ilhow  no  document  from  which  it  has  obtained  its  Hunga- 
rian and  Latin  names  or  Szeben  and  Cibiniom.* 

The  gate  of  the  Bed  Tower  is  a  famous  pass  at  no  great 
distance  from  Hermanstadt,  the  Aluta  flows  into  it,  and  is 

*  Comes  Chibtcnsis  occtirsin  a  diplonoa  grnntcd  by  king  Andrew  the  II. 
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H  BOOK    precipitated  into  the  plains  of  Wallachia.    Reph  fislto*, 

I  ^i'*    SosinaVf  Gross-SAenk,  Hermanstadt  and  otiier  large  barghs 

I'  '  are  situated  in  the  JUlandfthe  old  country  or  ancient  colo- 

ny.   Schesburgh,  {8ege9var  Hung.)  Medwiskf  and  BirVuilm 
are  the  most  remarlLable  places  in  the  Wlrinlandf  or  vine 
I  country.    MuUenbachf  Reismarkt  and  Broa$  are  tlie  princi- 

pal towns  in  a  district,  which,  according  to  the  signification 
of  its  name,  fronted  ihefaresU* 

Fogaras  is  a  well-built  town  in  a  county  that  belongs  to 
the  Saxons  in  virtue  of  a  lease ;  that  fact  may  appear  strange 
to  the  national  lawyers  of  France  or  England,  but  It  sbonid 
be  remembered  that  acquired  rights  are  still  respected  ia 
Kronitadu  one  antiquated  corner  of  Europe.  £Vvmstodf,  {Bra$$QUf 
Hung.)  the  first  town  in  Transylvania  both  in  point  of 
the  wealth  and  number  of  its  inhabitants,  contains  25»000 
souls ;  it  is  partly  fortified,  possesses  a  catholic  and  Luthe- 
ran college,  and  it  is  said  that  the  value  of  the  goods  bought 
and  sold  in  the  town  amounts  to  7,000,000  florins ;  of  that 
sum  five  millions  are  placed  to  the  account  of  the  Greek 
Company;  its  manufactures  are  not  exported  to  foreign 
countries.  Bur%enland*  or  the  tempestuous  district,  of 
which  tLronstadt  is  the  metropolis,  forms  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Transylvania,  it  is  partly  peopled  by  60,000 
Wallachians.  ^osen  or  Bistrit^f  a  neat  town  with  a  cal- 
vinistic  college,  is  the  capital  of  a  detached  county  near  the 
frontiers  of  Bukowinc. 
Founda-  Tlic  formation  and  existence  of  a  German  state  sur- 
Saxon  ^***  rounded  by  Slavonic,  Wallachian  and  Hungarian  nations, 
colony.  have  excited  the  attention  of  geographers  and  historians. 
King  Geysa  the  Second,  invited  in  1143,  many  German 
families,  chiefly  from  Franconia,  Westphalia  and  Thurin- 
gia,  to  occu])y  tiie  destrta  on  the  east  of  Hungary,  and 
to  defend  the  kingdom  on  that  side  from  barbarous  inva- 
sions.   But  it  is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Hermann,  the 

*  From  BurzB,  a  tempest  in  Slavonic,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  SloYackt-  on 
the  Cnrpatbian  mountains  occupied  the  district. 
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feuadflr  of  tlie  town^  which  bears  hk  namey  assisted  at  book 
the  Biiptlals  of  Stephen  the  L  in  the  jear  1002  or  1003.  oil. 
Andrew  the  11.  granted  by  a  diploma  in  \2Mf  to  bis 
Teutonic  hosts  (hodpUes  nostri  theiUpnid,)  certain  im- 
muBities  and  privileges,  by  which  a  distinct  state  was 
formed,  exercising  its  own  political  and  municipal  rights. 
These  grants  were  the  cause  of  many  struggles  and  wars 
raised  and  carried  on  by  despots  from  the  time  of  Batliory 
to  Joseph  tiie  IL  who  declared,  but  in  vain,  tliat  the 
Samn  nation  was  extinct  .  It  is  not  known  if  the  German 
colonists  mingled  in  their  new  country  with  any  descend-, 
ants  of  tlie  Goths,  or  observed  any  Slavonic  villages ;  cer- 
tain it  is  that  they  received  from  a  liberal  monarch  not  only 
the  forests  of  the  Bladies  (Wallachians,)  and  Bissenes 
(Petchenegues,)  but  the  said  Blaches,  and  the  said  Bisse- 
nes  themselves.  The  colonists  employed  these  people  to 
tend  their  flocks,  no  feudal  burden  was  imposed  on  them, 
the  Germans  resolved  to  sanction  no  hereditary  aristo- 
cracy in  their  settlement.  The  people  now  enjoy  tlieconstUu- 
blessings  of  civil  liberty  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  inha-  ^^^"- 
bitants  of  most  states,  and  they  participate  by  means  of 
their  representatives  at  the  Transylvania  diets^  in  the  politi- 
cal freedom  of  the  Hungarians.*  Several  curious  laws,  ^i^,^],^ 
calculated  to  repress  immorality  among  all  classes  of  men, 
and  luxury  or  effeminacy  among  the  rich,  may  be  found 
in  their  municipal  enactments.  The  people  are  divided 
into  fraternities,  neighbourhoods  and  titbings;  reciprocal 
duties  are  assigned  to  the  members  of  these  corporations. 
Dress,  ceremonies  and  feasts  are  all  regulated,  and  in  many 
instances  with  much  skill  and  wisdom.  The  higher  ranks, 
from  an  eager  desire  of  innovation,  have  resisted  these 
decrees,  but  the  Christian  religion  is  still  taught  in  its 
ancient  purity,  and  the  children  learn  the  elements  of  their 
language  in  the  writings  of  the  evangelists.  These  Germans 
call  themselves  Teutschef  and  the  Magiars  denominate  them  Na 

*  See  the  Memoir  entitled  Der  Verfossungf-Zustand  der  saciisisclien  nation 
in  Siebeaburgen ;  Hennaonstadt,  1790.  There  it  an  analyeis  of  the  above  ar- 
tide  by  Scblntzer,  Staats-Anzeigen,  (Political  Journal,)  vol  XVI.  p.  469,  &,c. 
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BOOK    by  the  official  Latin  name  of  the  Saxons,  whicli  has  been 
^^'*     probably  banded  down  from  the  time  of  their  Finnic  an- 
ccstors.* 


Country  i>f     The  SHcuUi  OT  SMkUrs  inhabit  a  country  in  whicii 
lers.  ^^^     there  are  few  towns,  but  many  borglis  and  Tillages,  as  AmsI 
MRUos]  with  its  fine  Armenian  church,  Udvar&dy  with  a 
population  of  6,000  sonls,  Sxent  Oyargy^  •MUUos-Fbr  ud 
other84     MdroS'Vaiarhdfff  however,  is  an  exception,  it 
enjoys  the  pririleges  of  a  royal  city,  and  one  famUy$  pos- 
sesses a  palace  and  a  library  of  60,000  volumes.    The  coon- 
try  of  the  Szelclers  is  mountainous,  and  although  fertile  in 
grain  and  fruit,  many  individuals  in  the  district  of  Caik 
are  compelled  to  migrate  for  a  subsistence*    The  people, 
who  are  probably  a  branch  of  the  PatcUnakiieif  now  speak 
the  Hungarian.     Accustomed  to  the  occupations  of  war, 
living  on  the  produce  of  their  fields,  they  ai*e  still  mde  and 
ignorant, — some  of  them  were  guilty  of  the  atrocities  con- 
mitted  at  Rastadt 
Country  of     The  Other  towns  are  inhabited  by  Wallachians,  Hon- 
J{jJ'„^""8'''garians    and    Saxons.      Clausenburgf  (XWo^-For,  Hung.) 
the  second  city  in  Transylvania,   is  peopled  by  20,000 
souls;  it  is  the  place  at   which  the  diets  of  the  princi- 
pality  are  usually  held,  and  possesses  a  catliolic  aniver- 
sity  and  two  seminaries,  the  one  under  the  direction  of  the 
Calvinists,  the  other  belonging  to  the  Socinians  or  Unita- 
•    rians.    Matthias  Corvin  was  born  in  the  town.     SoMmos- 
Falva  is  protected  by  two  citadels,  and  Jpafi-Falrwi  was 
the  birth  place  of  the  Apafian  princes,  the  last  monarchs 
of  Transylvania.     Thorda  is  inhabited  by  6500  individu- 
als, and  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  a  valuable  salt  mine. 
8»enUJIKklos    on    the   Kokol  is    defended    by  two    cas- 
tles.   Zalatna  or  Zlatna  is  built  in  a  fruitful  country. 
Enyed  or.  according  to  its  German  name,  Slrasiurg  has 
still  its  calvinistic  academy    and    gymnasium.      Jbro$ko 

**  The  Germans  were  known  to  the  Finns  by  the  name  of  'Saza-Lalnes ; 
Germany  was  called  Saxan-Maa.    Juslenli  Fennici  Lexici  Tentamen,  p.  332. 

t  Saint  Michael.  %  Saint  George.  4  Count  Teleky. 
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and  JEbfOBf-Aanya  are  mining  towns  in  a  district  rich  in  book 
gold.  The  flourishing  burgh  of  Hera  is  not  far  from  the  ^^^ 
ihm  QoJtt  or  Va%»K(xpQ^  a  weli-lcnown  pass  that  leads  to  the 
plain  of  Temeswar.  KarUhurg  is  an  important  stronghold 
near  Weissenbergt  in  the  fort  are  the  tombs  of  the  Huny- 
ades  or  Corvins^  in  the  burgh  are  a  college  and  an  astro- 
nomical observatory.*  Tiie  court  that  presided  over  the 
mines  in  Transylvania  was  for  a  long  time  held  at  .Aftrttd- 
Aifiya  or  Grou^SddaiUn.  fifseamos-DtTar  or  ArxMrnan- 
flUniX  is  mostly  peopled  by  Armenians.  Ruins  and  heaps  of 
stones  near  OraMehtie  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital 
of  Dacia^  the  Sarmixagethuia  of  the  Dacians,  and  the  Vlpia- 
Trajana  of  the  Romans. 

Having  concluded  these  topographical  details^  we  shall  Namt  of 
make  one  or  two  observations  on  the  name  of  the  Carpa-  ^^thun* 
tbian  mountains ;  that  name,  first  mentioned  in  the  writings  moumvinf . 
of  Ptolemy^  was  not  nnknown  to  the  earliest  geographers 
of  Ghreece.  The  island  of  Karpathos  and  the  adjacent  sea 
are  described  in  the  poems  of  Homer ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remarky  that  the  word  has  undergone  the  same  metathesis 
in  Greek  and  in  the  Slavonic  dialects.  Thus  the  Poles 
and  Bohemians  iay  K^pae,  which  is  pronounced  in  the 
same  manner  as  Krapatz,  while  the  Russians  and  Servians, 
if  they  had  been  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  must,  from 
the  nature  of  their  language,  have  called  them  Etirpat. 
The  same  term  has  perhaps  some  analogy  io  direbet,  (moun- 
tains in  Russian,)  or  ehrapietif  to  ascend,  and  ekropawy, 
aneven  in  Polish,  to  the  names  of  the  Chrobatsif  Charwates 
and  other  states.  The  Greek  name  of  the  Riphean  range 
might  have  been  at  one  time  synonymous  with  it  Wo  do 
not  affirm  the  truth  of  these  statements,  but  many  of  them 
are  very  profiable,  and  it  is  certain  that  some  Greek  tradi- 
tions relative  to  the  Riphean  mountains  are  not  inapplicable 
to  those  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 

*  BoKldiigi  IL  S80.    R^cf  nt  geographers  h«v«  eonfoundt d  tha  f«rt  and  tht 
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Hungarif  amduded.  Beseardus  on  the  Origin  oj  tk 
Hungariani.  Remarks  on  the  Proroincea  annexed  io 
Hungary. 

BOOK       Some  account  has  been  given  of  the  different  states  sab- 
Giii*  jecty  united  or  added  to  Hungary.    Little  has  hitherto  been 
— — —  said  concerning  the  origin  or  migrations  of  the  Hungari- 
ans ;,  it  was  thought  best  to  defer  the  consideration  of  that 
subject)  from  the  conviction  that  it  is  as  intricate  as  nnj  in 
the  geography  of  nations. 

The  Hungarians  entered  the  basin  of  the  Theiss  and  the 
Danube  by  the  plain  now  protected  by  the  forts  of  Dngh-Far 
and  Mwnkatsch  ;  they  invaded  all  the  low  country,  and  left 
the  mountainous  districts  on  the  north  and  north-west  to  the 
Slovacks,  once  the  subjects  of  the  Moravian  or  MaravanioM 
monarchy.  They  advanced  on  the  south-west  to  the  base 
of  the  Sty rian  and  Croatian  mountains*  and  met  in  these 
regions  Slavonic  tribes,  the  Wends  and  Cro|itians.  The 
Hungarians  were  accustomeil  to  a  pastoral  life,  and  possess- 
ed numerous  flocks  and  herds,  for  which  the  large  plains 
were  well  adapted.  The  same  country  had  beefi  successively 
subdued  by  the  Pannonians,  Sarmatians,  Huns  and  Awares; 
but  several  Hungarian  tribes  inhabited,  probably  at  an  early 
period,  the  mountains  in  the  north-west  of  Transylvania,  or 
the  basin  of  the  two  Szamos,  which  was  called  Black  Hunga- 
ry in  the  year  1002,  or  at  the  time  of  its  union  with  Hungary 
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Proper.    It  has  been  seen  that  the  Szecklers  in  the  eastern    book 
part  of  Transylvania  are  a  Hungarian  or  semi-^Hung^rian    ^'^^* 
tribe^  that  have  existed  in  their  present  country  since  the  — — 
ninth  century.     The  population  of  the  whole  nation^  in- 
cluding the   Cumanians  and   JaoMfgeSf   amounts  to   four 
millions^  of  whom  nearly  500^000  are  settled  in  Transyl- 
yania. 

The  Hungarians  are  not  a  tall  race  of  men,  but  active^  character. 
muscular  and  robust ;  the  people,  the  nobles,  all  the  Magiars 
are  renowned  for  martial  valour  and  patience  in  enduring 
the  fatigues  of  war.  Their  gaiety  or  mirth  is  not  that  of 
polished  nations,  but  the  eflTect  of  military  habits  and  im- 
perfect civilization. 

The  higher  classes,  who  are  not  Strangers  to  European  Nobiei. 
refinement,  possess  immense  revenues,  and  are  attached,  by 
their  connexion  or  titles,  to  the  court  of  Vienna.  They 
imitate,  whatever  may  dazzle  the  multitude  in  the  customs 
or  fashions  of  the  German,  French  and  English  nobles. 
They  vie  with  each  other  in  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of 
their  feasts,  and  in  the  number  of  their  retinue,  affect  patri- 
otism] in  imitation  of  the  English,  ride  in  more  costly  car- 
riages than  the  German  courtiers,  and  distinguish  them- 
selves in  the  diets  by  an  energetic  or,  at  all  events,  a  noisy 
opposition  against  the  Austrian  cabinet.  But  it  is  evident 
that  they  can  gain  nothing  from  apolitical  change,  and  that 
there  is  really  little  difference  between  them  and  the  Galli- 
cian  or  Austrian  nobility.  The  poorer  nobles  form  a  sepa-  , 
rate  class,  residing  from  choice  or  necessity  in  the  country. 
They  cultivate  their  farms,  ^peali  the  national  language, 
maintain  the  national  privileges,  and  desire  eagerly  that 
they  may  be  strengthened  and  increased.  The  most  of  them 
are  protestants,  and  the  protestants  are  divided  into  Cal- 
vinists  and  Lutherans. 

All  the  Hungarian  nobles,  rich  and  poor,  are  distinguish-  National 
cd  by  their  frankness  and  hospitality.    The  lord  of  a  wide  character. 
domain,  and  the  baron  who  cultivates  his  own  acres,  receive 
the  [stranger  with  the  sTame  cordiality.    A  traveller  that 
can  speak  the  language,  might  traverse  the  whole  kingdom 
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BOOK    withoot  entering  an  inn ;  but  he  nuBt  lay  aside  tiie  mtgii- 
<3iii«    terial  gravity  of  the  Germany  and  the  haughty  reserre  of 
"         the  English, — ^he  must  drink  wine  but  of  the  sane  glass  as 
his  hostf  partalce  of  national  disheSf  and  soioke  a  pipe  after 
dinner.    The  Austrians  are  prejudiced  against  the  Hunga- 
rians^  and  those  ivho  visit  Hungary  lire  in  inns,  which  an 
in  general  very  bad,  a  natural  inconvenience  in  a  country 
rarely  frequented  by  travellers.    Some  German  towns  may 
form  an  exception  to  the  ruloy  in  them  the  fashions  of  other 
lands  prevail.    But  whoever  remains  with  the  Hungarians 
accommodates  himself  to  their  customs,  converses  with 
them  in  their  language,  is  likely  to  become  their  friend ;  he 
may  share  in  their  joy, — ^their  calamities  are  not  concealed 
from  him. 
PtiwDU.       The  peasantry  form  the  great  mass  of  the  people^  their 
costume  is  well  fitted  for  a  cold  climate  and  a  pastoral  life* 
The  guba,  a  large  woollen  cloak,  defends  them  against  the 
inclemencies  of  tlie  season ;  and  the  iealpak  or  felt  cap,  which 
IS  now  worn  by  horsemen  and  even  by  kings,  still  j  retains 
among  the  peasants  its  ancient  Tartar  or  Finnic  shape.   A 
wallet  hangs  from  the  shoulder,  and  every  man  carries  the 
valoikOf  a  small  hatchet  with  a  long  handle,  an  instrument 
which  they  wield  dexterously.*    No  alteration  has  perhaps 
taken  place  in  the  dress  of  the  Jbuhaax  or  peasants  since 
the  time  they  fought  in  the  armies  of  Attila* 

They  still  retain  their  Tartar  customs,  and  rarely  if  ever 
enter  an  inn ;  when  travelling,  they  sleep  in  the  open  airi 
in  their  carts  or  near  their  flocks ;  at  home,  a  bench  or  a 
heap  of  hay  serves  for  a  bed.  The  hogs,  which  supply 
them  with  food,  are  kept  in  the  same  house^  and  only  sepa- 
rated by  a  trellis  from  their  owners.  The  epidemic  dis- 
eases and  fevers  so  prevalent  in  Lower  Hungary  may  de- 
pend perhaps  as  much  on  the  people's  manner  of  living  as 
on  the  climate ;  but  whatever  may  be  tfie  cause  of  the  dis- 
eases, they  are  less  fatal  to  the  natives  than  to  foreigners. 

*  Brtdf  tskj,  BeiirKg«,  II.  8. 
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The  gkj  and  jnirthhil  character  of  the  Hungarians  is    book 
evinced  in  their  frequent  and  noisy  meetings,  in  their    cm. 
dances,  some  of  which  are  intricate,  others  of  a  dramatic  — — > 
character.    Their  songs  are  not  unlike  what  the  Greeks 
called  anuribaea  ;  they  consist  of  questions  and  answers  well 
adapted  for  the  condition  of  the  persons  that  sing  them. 
Although  neither  their  dances  nor  their  songs  can  be  com- 
pared with  those  of  Arcadia  or  the  vales  of  Tempo,  an 
Hungarian  Theocritus  might  derive  from  them  the  materi- 
als of  a  pastoral  poem. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  facts  characteristic  of  the  Hungarian 
nation  can  be  collected  from  the  writings  of  travellers;  we uiQgu^ger 
shall  endeavour  to  supply  their  want  of  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  Magiar  language,  which  is  not,  as  has  been 
affirmed,  a  medley  of  aU  the  Asiatic  and  European  tongueSf 
or  a  virgin  v>ithout  a  mother  and  without  kindred.  It  and 
the  sister  dialects  may  be  traced  from  the  shores  of  Lap- 
land to  the  countries  beyond  the  Uralian  mountains,  and  the 
lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga.  The  language  is  allied 
to  the  Finnic,  Permiac,  Wogul  and  others  that  are  included 
under  the  general  name  of  the  SHoude  or  Finnic,  a  vague 
and  inapplicable  term,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  substi* 
tuted  by  a  better.  Comenius,  Stralenberg  and  Fischer  were 
not  ignorant  of  the  connexion  between  these  tongdes,  but 
the  fact  was  completely  proved  by  Sainovics,  who  accom- 
panied Hell  the  Jesuit,  in  his  astronomical  mission  to  Cape 
North  in  1769.  The  Hungarian,  traveller  observed  with 
surprise  that  he  could  partly  make  out  what  the  Laplanders 
said,  and  that  they  were  often  able  to  understand  his  mean- 
ing. ML  Sainovics  then  began  to  study  a  Laponic  Grammar 
written  by  M.  Leem,  a  Dane,  and  some  other  works  pub- 
lished in  the  north.  He  proved  afterwards  the  identity  of 
several  vocables,  showed  that  a  striking  resemblance  sub- 
sisted between  others,  and  concluded  that  the  Hunjgarian 
And  Laplandic  dialects  were  the  same  ;*  but  his  incorrect 

*  DamoiMtratio  idioma  Hungarorum  et  Laponum  idtm  esse,  by  Sainovicf ; 
Coptohagutn,  1770. 
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BOOK    hypothesis  was  fully  refuted  by  M.  GyAnnathy,  a  Hinga- 
cm.    rian,*    The  analogy  is  not  confined  to  words,  but  is  ob- 
'  servable  in  the  grammatical  forms,  in  the  declensions  of 
substantives,  in  the  relations  of  possesaiye  pronouns,  and  in 
the  position  of  conjunctions  and  interrogatives  by  wfffixa  or 
syllables  added  to  the  end  of  words.    The  same  language 
has  been  compared  by  M.  Klaproth  with  the  dialects  of  the 
Ostialis  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  Berezow,  and  of  other 
tribes  between  the  Ural  mountains  and  the  river  Obi.f  Tlie 
ancient  longouria  was  peopled  by  these  tribes,  and  their  de- 
scendants retained  many  Hungarian  words,  which  were  un- 
known to  more  polished  Finnic  nations.    M.  Klaproth  has 
collected  several  of  the  words  used  by  the  Samoydesy  which 
correspond  with  others  in  Hungarian. 
Rtsem.  The  connexion  between  the  Hungarian  and  the  Turiiish 

tweTn  thV  '^  ^^^  nearly  so  remarkable  as  its  grammatical  resemblance 
Hungarian  with  the  Armenian.  The  plural  nominatives  in  k  areform- 
Dian.  ^^^'  cd  in  the  two  languages  in  the  same  manner,  and  produce 
the  same  cacophony ;  the  terminations  of  the  datives  are 
not  unlike,  and  the  perpetual  repetition  of  the  harahest 
consonants  is  more  grating  to  the  ear  in  the  Hungarian 
than  in  the  Armenian  verb.  The  words,  it  is  admitted, 
are  very  different,  how  comes  it  then,  that  the  grammatical 
structure  is  so  much  alike,  particularly  as  it  accords  ill 
with  a  language  in  other  respects  so  harmonious  as  the 
Hungarian  i  We  have  lastly  to  mention  a  connexion  hither- 
to unknown,  that  subsists  between  the  Hungarian  and 
Scandinavian,  which  have  been  considered  wholly  foreign 
to  one  another ;  we  have  however  been  able  to  discover  a 
great  many  words  common  to  both,  and  such  as  could  not 
have  been  introduced  by  civilized  nations  or  in  later  times, 
but  in  those  early  ages,  when  the  Huns,  Goths,  lotes  and 
Magiars  assembled  round  the  altars  of  Wodin.^    Thus 

*  AlBnitas  Linguae  HungaricB  cum  linguis  finnice  originis  grammatice  de- 
inoDStrata  ;  Gccttingv,  1799. 

t  Asia  polyglotta,  &c.  Finnic  languages,  p.  188. 

X  We  shall  ''cite  a  few  examples,  in  which  the  Hungarian  words  art 
printed  in  Italics,  and  the   Scandinavian  in   Roman  charactersi  oj,  a  ritcr; 
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the  HQogariAn  though  connected  with  other  tongues  is  not    book 
on  that  account  less  interesting.    It  is  hannoniotts,  rich»    ^<i'* 
flexible,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  natural  eloquence  — -~ 
of  the  people  who  speak  it.    Several  literary  and  scientific 
journals  are  at  present  published  in  the  country,  historians 
and  poets  might  be  enumerated  among  the  Hungarian  writ- 
ers.   It  is  the  ordinary  language  of  the  diet,  the  Austrians, 
it  is  true,  wish  to  continue  the  Latin,  which  was  supposed 
to  h6  better  understood  by  the  German  and  SlaTonian  in- 
habitants. 

The  nobles  may  be  divided  into  tvio  classes,  the  lords  of  Gov«rn- 
extensive  domains  and  others  who  cultivate  their  farms,  ruicai  in- 
The  priesthood  is  composed  of  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  >^*'"^*°"*- 
deans  and  commendataries.    The  inhabitants  of  free  and 
royal  towns,  privileged  burghs,  and  the  members  of.  some 
petty  corporations  are  represented.    The  body  politic,  or 
what  is  styled  in  the  language  of  the  diet,  the  Popubu  Bun- 
garicus,  is  made  up  of  these  classes ;  they  have  the  right  of 
electing  a  king  if  the  reigning  family  become  extinct,  and 
possess  in  common  with  their  sovereign  the  power  of  mak^ 
iog  laws.    All  the  taxes  are  regulated  in  the  diets,  which 
niast  be  assembled  every  three  years. '  The  rest  of  the  peo* 
plo  or  the  Mi$era  contribuens  plebs  pay  imposts  and  enjoy 

a&)td.;  aszoni,  a  woman;  asynia,  a  goddess;  alunni,  to  sleep;  lugn,  luun, 
tranquillity,  repose ;  bor,  wine ;  bior,  beer ;  eg^  heaven,  eyglo,  sun,  (lotlc,)  ey 
SYerlatting  ^  e&el,  life ;  e/em,  I  live ;  e],  to  beget ;  eutSj  rain ;  oste,  to  rain ;  eJetn, 
>n  elk,  eleod  in  German,  els  in  Danish  ;  ei/tre,  evening;  sol-est,  sunset  in  Jut- 
landic,  (Norraanno-Iotic ;) /a,  a  tree;  vallarfax,  a  forest;  faldy  the  earth ; 
fold,  id.;  feUa and  ye//,  lofty;  fiell,  a  mountain;  feyer,  white,  fagrin  Scandi- 
navian,  hence  the  English  word  fair ;  fektttj  black  ;  feigr  and  feikr,  (Solarliod, 
itr.  36 ;)  /eri,  a  man ;  fir,  id. ;  (Edda  ;)  hagy  hair ;  haar^  id* ;  had^  war ;  had, 
hatred,  a  feud;  A«gy,  a  mountain;  hoey,  a  hill;  hevtt^  warm;  hver,  awarui 
■pring,  (Islandic ;)  hold^  the  moon  ;  hvel,  a  wheel  or  circle  ;  to/,  good ;  iont, 
goodly,  (Jot. ;)  /ere/,  a  leaf;  loev,  foliage ;  magat^  high,  great,  magt,  megin, 
power,  &c.;  mennify  the  heavens;  mcsuning,  the  ceiling,  (Jut.;)  nyak^  the 
neck ;  nakke,  id. ;  tuz^  autumn ;  hoBst,  harvest ;  starv^  a  horn ;  skaur,  a  peak, 
ftnd  skarp,  sharp;  tnUunij  I  speak  ;  thula,  a  discourse,  and  thulr,  an  orator; 
/e/,  winter ;  toel  and  tiela,  land  covered  with  ice ;  var,  a  strong  castle  ;  varde, 
a  high  and  fortified  station.  Several  German  words,  introduced  into  the  Hun- 
garian at  a  later  period,  are  collected  in  the  Mithridates  of  Adelung. 
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BOOK    no  political  jirivileges.    The  monarch  may  make  peace  or 
(im*     wan  but  be  must  first  bear  the  opinion  of  the  nation ;  be 
-  can  command  tlie  nobles  to  take  ap  arms  on  any  emergence, 

bat  eTcry  extraordinary  contribution  must  be  granted  bj 
tliediet*  The  king  swears  to  maintain  the  constitutioiit 
and  signs  the  diploina  of  king  Andrew,  but  protestn  against 
the  article  which  renders  it  lawful  for  the  Hungarians  to 
have  roconrse  to  arms,  if  their  privileges  be  infringed*! 
The  sovereign  is  obliged  to  confirm  the  decisions  of  the  ja- 
dicial  courts,  and  it  is  unlawful  for  him  to  punish  or  impose 
a  penalty  on  any  individual,  unless  he  be  legally  tried.  He 
must  defend  the  kingdom  against  every  hostile  invasion,  and 
restore  such  of  its  ancient  provinces  as  may  be  gained  bj 
the  chance  of  war ;  in  short  Hungary  is  an  independent  and 
mixed  monarchy. 
Hungarian  The  Hungarian  diet  consists  of  two  chambers  or  telbt* 
^^^^'  The  peers  and  the  clergy  are  the  members  of  the  one,  the 
deputies  of  the  5d  counties  or  varmegfeif  and  tlie  repre- 
sentatives of  the  fipee  towns  sit  in  the  other.  Each  county 
sends  two  members  to  the  diet,  and  they  are  elected  by  the 
nobles.  The  absent  peers  avail  themselves  of  an  ancient 
abuse,  and  send  substitutes  who  represent  them  in  the  lower 
house.  The  diet  is  divided  into  four  classes  or  orden,  tbe 
members  vote  in  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  and  all 
questions  are  carried  or  rejected  in  each  order  by  a  majority. 
Tlie  deputies  roust  act  conformably  to :  the  instructions  of 
their  constituents. 

The  difierent  classes  in  the  nation  enjoy  diSTerent  privi- 
leges. The  noble,  as  aH»en  of  the  state,  may  possess  laad 
in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  but  the  burgess,  as  citizen  of 
a  town,  can  only  acquire  heritable  property  within  the  ja- 
risdiction  of  a  burgh.  When  the  heirs  male' of  a  domain 
are  extinct,  it  returns  to  the  crown,  but  so  long  as  these 
heirs  remain,  any  of  them,  like  the  manorial  lords  in  Nor- 

*  Diploma  granted  by  Leopold,  art.  13.    Articles  of  1608,  art.  2. 
t  Diploma  Andres,  art.  31.    Quod  ti  ▼ero  nos,  ftc. 
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waj,  can  baj  ba^k  the  land  aold  bj  their  ancestors  at  the  >ook 
price  given  for  it;  thus  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  ^^'^ 
the  circulation  of  capital  are  impeded  by  an  absurd  law  of 
the  northern  states.  Tlie  nobles  cannot  be  arrested  witliout 
the  warrant  of  a  judge,  and  then  only  for  capital  crimen 
Thej"  are  exempt  from  every  ordinary  contribution^  and  are 
the  only  class  in  the  l^ingdom  eligible  to  every  office  in  the 
state. 

The  government  of  the  provinces  is  in  a  great  measure  Provincial 
independent  of  the  crown.  Thirteen  palatines  or  tipaiu  frttioD .'' 
possess  their  dignities  by  hereditary  right*  and  those^wbo 
hold  the  highest  offices  in  the  counties,  are  elected  and  paid 
by  the  provincial  cangregatiom  or  assemblies.  The  towns 
have  their  municipal  privileges  and  supreme  courts.  Every 
office  must  be  filled  by  a  native,  foreigners  can  only  be 
naturalized  by  the  diet. 

The  Hungarian  peasants,  the  descendants  of  wandering  condition 
shepherds  cultivated  the  ground  and  retained  their  free- «anu!  ^^' 
dom;  they  might  quit  the  land  of  one  lord  and  settle 
in  the  domain  of  another,  that  privilege  was  confirmed  by 
many  enactments,^  but  personal  and  perpetual  servitude 
was  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  revolted  peasantry. 
Frequent  opportunities  were  not  wanting  of  enforcing  the 
law  and  increasing  the  number  of  bondsmen  on  the  estates 
of  the  nobles  during  the  rebellions  in  the  reign  of  Uladis- 
laus.  The  gr^at  majority  of  the  country  people  remained 
however  in  the  condition  of  hired  labourers  or  farmers. 
Many  entered  into  contracts  by  which  they  agreed  to  till  the 
ground,  some  for  their  maintenance,  others  for  a  stipulated 
sum,  and  it  was  unlawful  for  them  to  leave  the  land  until 
the  advances  made  by  the  proprietors  had  been  paid» 
nor  could  they  be  turned  out  of  their  farms  until  they 
were  indemnified  for  their  labour.  Thus  the  dependence 
was  reciprocal,  and  the  peasants  in  different  coun* 
tries  of  Europe  were  exposed  to  privations  unknown  to 
the  servants  or  tenantry  of  an  upright  Hungarian  landlord* 

*  <*  Jut  libera  emigiationis."'     Decreet  of  Sigisinond,  1405,  Feidinaud  tho 
First  in  1541  and  1550,  Maximilian  the  First  in  1566. 

VOL.  VI.  45 
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Bat  It  frequently  happened  that  the  contracts  were  in€o^ 
^'m*  rectlj  interpreted  from  the  vagne  manner  in  which  the 
mutual  obligations  were  specified.  The  labour^  which  ac* 
cording  to  this  system  supersedes  monied  rent,  is  regulat- 
ed and  determined  in  the  Urbarium,  a  rural  code  publish- 
ed under  the  auspices  of  Mary  Theresa  in  1764.  Pe^ 
BOnal  servitude  was  abolished  by  a  decree  of  Joseph  the  IL 
in  1795,  and  the  diet  re-established  under  Leopold  in 
the  exercise  of  its  privileges,  ratified  generously  all  the 
enactments,  of  which  the  object  was  to  protect  the  pea- 
santry,  or  to  better  their  condition.  It  did  not  sanction 
the  right  of  acquiring  heritable  property  granted  to  every 
Hungarian  by  Joseph  the  IL,  much  less  did  it  agree  to 
equalise  the  imposts  on  all  the  lands.  <*  These  diflTerences/' 
said  the  nobles^  ^  constitute  our  privileges,  they  may  be 
taken  away  from  any  amongst  us  guilty  of  a  capital  Grimei 
but  what  crime  have  we  committed  i  The  kingdom  of 
Hungary  is  as  independent  of  Austria,  as  Hanover  is  of 
England.  We  obey  no  emperor,  Joseph  the  II.  is  not  our 
king,  he  has  not  taken  the  oaths,  he  has  not  been  crowned, 
he  is  an  usurper.''*  Such  were  the  respectful  remonstrances 
that  the  philosophic  despot  heard  on  his  death-bed,  he  re- 
voked his  decrees,  abolished  his  reforms,  and  gave  ap  his 
plan  in  despair.  But  the  nation,  now  in  the  full  possession 
of  all  its  prerogatives,  may  perhaps  consider  the  evil  conse- 
qnences  pf  a  system  by  which  landed  property  is  exclusively 
confined  to  nobles  or  staU'CiHccens  $  it  may  at  last  learn 
how  much  the  value  of  land  and  its  products  has  been 
increased  in  other  countries  where  the  husbandmen  enjoy 
civil  rights,  and  have  a  greater  interest  in  the  fields  tliat 
they  labour.  The  nobles  boast  of  imitating  the  English,  and 
it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  abuses  committed  by 
their  stewards,  the  vexatious  oppression  of  village  jus- 
tices, and  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  tax  collectors,  are 
concealed  from  them.    It  is  certain  that  the  rights  and 

*  ScblntKer,  Staats  Anzeigen,  vol.  XIV.  p.  ltl|  XV.  330,  ftc. 
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privileges  which  place  them  so  high  above  all  their  neigh-  book 
boan,  might  be  rendered  more  darable>  if  they  were  ex-  ®^^^^ 
tended  to  every  order  of  the  community.  " 

The  Hongarians  are  in  possession  of  religious  liberty^  Reiigioui 
more  than  a  half  of  the  population  profess  the  catholic  faith,  ^'^^'^J' 
and  the  dignitaries  of  that  church  enjoy  many  valuable  po- 
litical rights ;  places  are  assigned  to  them  in  the  diets,  and 
tfaey  are  considered  in  these  assemblies  the  great  pillars  of 
the  court  party*    The  archbishop  of  Oran  possesses  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  deso,000 ;  the  metropolitan  of  Kolocaa  has 
not  more  than  a  seventh  part  of  that  sum.    The  income  of 
the  bishop  of  Erlau  is  about  £30,000,  the  see  of  Gross- 
Waradin  is  worth  nearly  £8400,  and  the  average  annual 
value  of  the  dioceses  is  from  d64000  to  dS4200.    It  may  be 
easily  believed  that  the  first  families  in  the  country  canvass 
for  these  offices.    A  king  passed  a  law  by  which  the  bish- 
opric of  Erjau  was  set  apart  for  the  fourth  son  of  the  reign- 
ing prince.    Many  bishops  are  governors  of  the  provinces 
in  which  they  reside,  and  others  possess  monopolies  on  wine 
and  salt    But  although  the  catholic  clergy  have  so  many 
advantages,  they  are  not  actuated  by  Christian  charity  to- 
wards the  other  sects.    Enemies  of  religious  freedom,  they 
oppose  every  privilege  claimed  by  heretics ;  but  it  must  not 
be  imagined  that  they  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  oppress 
them>  or  destroy  their  lawful  rights*    The  Protestants  are 
mostly  Calvinists ;   among  those  of  that  persuasion  are 
many  noble  families,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Gencvese  re- 
former are  preached  in  every  part  of  the  Icingdom.    The 
Lntheran  creed  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  minors  and  Ger- 
man artisans,  and  exists  in  all  the  rigour  of  tho  sixteenth 
century.      The  Lutlieran  ministers  cannot  conceal  their 
animosity  against  the  Calvinistic  preachers.    The  Catholic 
party  avails  itself  of  their  strifes  and  contentions,  and  the 
remonstrances  of  Protestants  to  the  diet  are  as  numerous 
and  in^BEiBCtual  as  the  Catholic  petitions  that  are  presented 
to  the  British  parliament.    It  is  evident  from  tho  sermons 
of  the  priests,  the  diocesan  charges  and  tlie  public  edicts  of 
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the  bisbopoy  that  they  deplore  the  spread  of  OTangdical  doc- 
trines. The  Greek  or  eastern  church  hy  which  the  seeds 
of  Christianity  were  first  sown  in  Hungary,  has  been  for  a 
long  time  in  a  state  of  decay ;  more  than  a  third  of  its  mem- 
bers have  apostatized  to  the  Roman  faith,  but  it  still  retains 
a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  most  southern  provinces. 
The  united  Greek  rites  are  observed  by  the  Rousniacs  and 
their  itoighbours  the  Wallachians. 

Transylvania  is  represented  by  a  separate  diet,  its  mem- 
bers are  Szecklers,  (all  of  whom  without  distinction  of  birth 
are  eligible,)  the  deputies  of  the  free  Saxon  nation,  and 
some  Hungarian  nobles.  Catholics,  Calvinists  and  Lu- 
therans are  represented,  and  an  Unitarian  church,  the  only 
one  in  the  world,  which  has  existed  since  the  time  of  Soci- 
nus,  is  acknowledged  by  law  in  Transylvania.  Most  of 
the  Wallachians,  the  greater  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
province,  profess  the  united  Greek  religion,  but  from  some 
strange  caprice  their  church  is  only  tolerated. 

The  institutions  in  iSungary  retain  all  the  vigour  and  all 
the  inflexibility  of  the  middle  ages.  Changes  or  Improve- 
ments cannot  without  much  difficulty  be  introduced.  Little 
or  no  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  universities,  gymnasia 
or  schools.  The  influence  of  an  ignorant  priesthood  is  ex- 
erted in  all  the  catholic  seminaries,  and  monks  have  their 
doubts  on  the  propriety  of  using  astronomical  instruments 
made  by  heretics.  The  danger  of  innovation,  the  fear  of 
misapplying  or  of  eventually  losing  the  funds  left  by  pious 
individuals  for  benevolent  purposes,  paralyse  the  efforts  of 
the  protestants, — still  knowledge  advances,  the  Hungarian 
patriots  are  animated  by  a  noble  zeal,  the  poor  are  instruct- 
ed without  the  aid,  sometimes  in  defiance  of  authority,  im- 
provements made  in  other  countries  are  adopted,  libraries 
are  formed  for  the  use  of  the  common  people. 

If  industry  be  still  in  its  infancy,  it  must  be  imputed  to 
long  intellectual  darkness,  and  to  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  corporations  on  individual  talent.  If  articles  of  pn- 
mary  necessity  be  excepted,  and  to  these  may  be  added 
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gwbas  or  woollen  cloaks,  »i8chma$  or  Hangarian  boots,  to?  book 
bacco  pipes  and  chaplets,  the  other  products  of  industry  are  ^m*  ' 
few. and  insignificant;  the  cloth,  glass,  and  stone-ware  of 
Hungary  are  much  inferior  to  the  same  articles  in  Austria* 
But  good  soap  is  made  in  the  country,  and  the  dressing  of 
leather  furnishes  employment  to  a  great  mkny  men*  The 
linen  manufactured  by  the  burgesses  in  Upper  Hungary 
proves  the  superiority  of  the  German  artisans,  and  a  vtry 
lucrative  trade  in  that  srticle  is  carried  on  in  the  county  of 
Zips.  The  climate  of  Hungary  is  well  adapted  for  silk, 
but  the  quantity  produced  is  inconsiderable.  We  have  al- 
ready taken  notice  of  the  brandy,  maraschino  and  other 
spirituous  liquors  made  in  Slavonia  and  Dalmatia,  the  in- 
habitants are  equally  skilled  in  extracting  balsams  and 
odoriferous  resins  from  different  herbs.  The  workmen  and 
individuals  who  live,  by  trade  in  Hungary,  amount,  accord^ 
ing  to  a  recent  calculation,  to  40,000,  but  the  number  is 
daily  increasing. 

The  natural  productions  of  the  country,  its  oxen,  corn,  Commerce. 
wine,  wool  and  metals,  afford  the  materials  of  an  extensive 
comuierce,  but*  there  is  no  sure  outlet  for  it  exciept  Austria 
and  the  provinces  attached  to  the  Austrian  empire.  Thus 
the  wines  are  sent  to  Poland,  and  the  corn  to  Italy.  The 
Hungarians  have  no  commercial  ^dealings  with  their  neigh- 
bours. The  Gallicians  do  not  require  wheat  or  cattle,  tlio 
Turks  are  well  enough  provided  with  them  in  their  own 
country.  The  Austrians  have  fettered  the  Hungarian  corn 
trade,  and  the  people  can  only  export  a  small  quantity  of 
grain.  The  distance  and  the  state  of  the  roads  between  k 
great  part  of  Hungary  and  Trieste  preclude  the  interchange 
of  commodities.  The  carriage  duties,  and  other  expenses 
are  equal  to  the  value  of  the  merchandise,  it  may  be  urged 
that  Hungary  is  watered  by  many  fine  rivers ;  unfortunate- 
ly however,  tlieir  course  is  contrary  to  the  direction  of  its 
commerce;  had  the  Danube  flowed  westwards,  or  had  its 
navigation  been  free  and  not  obstructed  by  the  Turks,  ad- 
ditional channels  might  have  been  created  for  tlie  produce 
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BOOK  of  labour.  The  conqaest  of  Bosnia^  by  opening  the  cob* 
oiii.  manication  with  Yenetian  Dalmatian  might  he  the  means  of 
*— — ~  increasing  the  commerce  of  Hungary.  Bnt  of  all  these  im- 
pediments, the  restrictions  imposed  by  Austria  are  the  most 
effectual.  The  Austrians,  unable  to  make  the  Hnngmrians 
relinquish  their  freedom  or  national  privileges,  oonsok 
themselves  by  treating  them  as  foreigners  in  all  the  custom 
houses  throughout  the  empire. 
Jealousy  of  **  Hungary,'*  says  the  Austrian  cabinet,  <'  may  be  consi- 
Austria.  ^^^  ^  depot  for  our  raw  materials,  and  an  outlet  for  our 
manufactures."  In  conformity  to  that  principle,  the  Hun- 
garian is  not  only  forced  to  purchase  different  articles  irf 
Austrian  manufacture,  which  he  might  have  at  a  cheaper 
rate  and  of  a  better  quality  in  other  countries,  but  when  he 
sends  his  own  goods  to  Yiennat  he  must  pay  higher  and 
more  exorbitant  duties  than  those  exacted  from  the  Poles. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  show  the  fatal  consequences  of  so  bad  s 
system.  The  Hungarians  see  their  rich  pastures  covered 
with  cattle,  their  cellars  filled  with  wine,  and  their  grana- 
ries stored  with  corn,  hut,  as  these  articles  must  be  sold  for 
whatever  price  is  put  upon  tliem  at  Xienna,  they  are  not 
solicitous  of  improving  the  agriculture  of  their  country. 
The  noble  is  satisfied  if  his  revenue  cover  his  expenditsrei 
and  never  thinlcs  of  making  his  land  more  productive. 
The  peasant  labours  merely  to  provide  for  his  immediate 
wants.  The  Hungarian  patriots  accuse  tlie  reigning  family 
of  ingratitude  to  a  people  that  have  often  been  tlieir  only 
defence,  and  whose  love  of  independence  is  never  fi>rmida- 
hie  but  when  they  are  unjustly  treated.  The  Austrians 
hear  such  complaints  and  reply  to  them.  **  Our  monarchy 
consists  of  several  federate  states,  and  each  retains  its 
privileges,  rights  and  institutions.  If  these  concessions 
were  granted  to  Hungary,  a  country  so  highly  favoured 
by  nature,  all  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  empire  might 
be  concentrated  in  a  single  province.'*  The  exports  from 
Hungary  amount  to  24,000,000  florins,  its  imports  to 
18,000,000.  The  internal  taxation,  which  the  Aostrian 
financiers  think  much  t^o  low,  is  regulated  by  the  diet* 
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TiM  taxes  paid  by  the  farmers  or  peasantry  are  oppressive^    book 
they  are  said  to  be  about  5,000,000  florins.    The  regal    ^<^ 
rif^ts  on  salt  yield  6|000,000,  the  nett  produce  of  the  cus-  *'— — 
torn  house  is  equal  to  4,000,000,  and  the  total  revenue  is  hot 
less  than  20,000,000. 

The  military  establishment  In  Hungary  is  made  up  of  Amy. 
46,000  infantry,  and  17,000  hussars  f  but  it  might  raise  on 
any  emergence  a  hundred  thousand  good  troops,  aikd  to 
that  number  Transylvania  might  ^d  twenty  thousand.  A 
long  line  of  frontier  from  Dalmatia  to  Bukowine,  is  guard-  Mnuaiy 
ed  by  a  sort  of  perp$tual  camp  ;  these  districts  are  called  ""l^* 
the  miUtary  limiti,  all  the  inhabitants  are  soldiers  and  at 
the  same  time  husbandmen.  Tlie  lands  which  they  culti- 
vate are  hereditary  possessions,  that  cannot  be  subdivided. 
A  family  or  a  number  of  families  forms  a.Aouse  or  society, 
in  which  the  oldest  member  exercises,  under  the  title  of 
gotpoiaVf  a  patriarchal  power.  The  money,  floclcs  and 
moveables  of  a  society  are  held  in  common  by  all  the  mem- 
bers ;  and  if  a  girl  marries  any  one  of  a  diflerent  hdu$e  than 
that  to  which  she  belongs,  she  can  claim  no  more  than  a 
wedding  garment  for  her  dower.  Every  member  must 
contribute  by  his  labour  to  the  common  stock.  The  num- 
ber of  merchants  or  rather  hucksters  and  priests  is  limited 
by  the  laws,  and  whoever  absents  himself  without  the  per- 
mission of  his  go9padar  is  considered  a  deserter.  The  peo- 
ple are  clever,  sprightly,  but  ill-informed,  and  the  nature 
of  their  military  government  is  unfavourable  to  civilization. 
The  country  forms  a  part  of  Hungary  or  Transylvania,  ^ 

for  that  reason,  the  towns  in  the  military  limits  have  been 
mentioned  in  our  account  of  these  provinces. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  Hungarians,  or  Origin  of 
to  discover  from  what  part  of  Asia  or  Europe  they  came'^^^J||["'^^^' 
te  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Tlie  Hungarian  language  is 
an  undoubted  proof  that  the  mass  of  the  nation  consisted 
of  FinnO'Uralian  tribes;  that  part  of  the  same  language 
which  is  not  connected  witli  the  Finrtic  dialects,  might  have 
been  introduced  by  other  tribes,  the  Turks,  Mongols  or 
Huns  that  mixed  with  the  Magiars.    All  these  opinions  have 
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BOOK    iieen  ably  Bopported.*^     Some  writers  have  penetrated  into 
cm*    the  mysterious  east,  and  one  Hangartan  has  maintaintNl 


that  his  countrymen  are  of  Egyptian  origin  ;j  he  might 
have  concluded  with  equal  piH>bability  that  they  have  mi- 
grated  from  the  MaghadOf  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  or  tho 
country  of  the  Magi  in  Persia.  Leaving  tliese  doubtful 
conjectures,  we  shall  endeavour  to  draw  some  inferences, 
which  have  not  hitherto  been  deduced,  from  the  facts  stated 
by  historians  and  geographers  concerning  the  early  migra- 
tions of  the  Hungarians  or  Magiars* 
Hiitoricai  The  Ottfii  inhabited  the  northern  shores  of  the  Caspian 
-  Summary.  ^^  |„  ^y^^  g^^  ceutury  of  the  Christian  era,  and  a  hundred 

years  afterwards  they  were  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Borysthcnes.  These  people  were  in  all  probability  the  Huns 
who  rendered  themselves  illustrious  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries ;  they  occupied  the  same  countries,  they  were 
distinguished  by  the  same  names.  Of  a  different  origin 
from  the  Gfoths,  they  waged  continual  war  with  the  fair 
Alani  and  Ostrogoths.  The  Huns,  according  to  Jornan- 
des,  the  Herodotus  of  the  Goths,  were  sprung  fi*om  the 
demons  of  the  forests  and  Gothic  sorceresses,  drivien  from 
their  homes,  and  exiled  by  their  countrymen.  If  this  tra* 
dition  be  interpreted,  it  means  that  the  Huns  lived  in 
forests,  and  were  addicted  to  magic.  Such  was  the  charac* 
tcr  given  by  Tacitus  of  the  Finns,  and,  if  there  be  a  well- 
attested  fact  in  the  semi-fabulous  history  of  the  Scandina* 
vians,  the  same  arts  were  practised  by  the  people  that  inha* 
bited  forests  and  caverns  in  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the 
Relation  Goths.  Tho  Huus  Were  not  Slavonians,  the  liitter  revolt* 
Fionil^^  ed  and  took  up  arms  against  them,  unless  then  they  be  of 
a  different  origin  from  any  of  these  people,  they  must  be 
considered  a  branch  of  the  Finns  or  Tchoudes.  The  de- 
scriptions left  by  historians  of  their  personal  deformities 

*  Bel,  de  vera  origine  Hunnorum,  Avar,  et  Hunger.  I>ipsic,  1757.  Fitcbefi 
Questiones  Petropolit.  1770.  Desguignef,  Histoire  dei  Huus;  Pray,  AnoaJes 
Hunnorum,  difsertatio  quarta. 

t  Thomm,  CoujccturaB  de  origine,  prima  sedc  et  migrationibui  Hungarorum, 
Pettb,  1802. 
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are  more  illustrative  of  the  Mongols  than  tlie  Tchoudes ;  book* 
but  some  allowance  roust  be  made  for  the  terror  and  alarm  ^m* 
excited  by  the  devastating  Huns,  and,  at  all  events,  the 
historical  statements  are  only  applicable  to  one  dominant 
Mongol  tribe»  and  many  others  composed  of  Finnic  vassals. 
Whatever  is  known  concerning  the  early  migrations  of  the 
Hans  and  Hungarians  may  in  this  way  be  easily  explained. 
The  rapid  power  of  the  first  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  sud- 
den,  mysterious  and  inconceivable  invasion,  but  to  a  union 
of  all  the  ancient  tribes  in  Russia  against  the  fair  sons  of 
Wodin,  who  branded  their  enemies  with  the  reproachful 
epithet  of  dogs  or  hunds,  a  corruption  of  their  national  name^ 
khun  or  people.  *  It  is  not  wonderful  if  many  hordes  re«- 
mained  after  the  death  of  Attila  in  the  provinces  of  his  em- 
pire. Jornandes  mentions  the  Hunni-Var  in  the  north-east 
of  Hungary,  who  may  be  considered  the  founders  of  the 
Hungarian  nation.*  The  Magiars  were  sent  for  in  the 
eighth  century  to  combat  the  Moravians,  and  they  found  the 
country  peopled  by  their  brethren.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  ac* 
count  for  the  immense  number  of  these  barbarians,  which 
cannot  be  explained  according  to  any  other  hypothesis. 
The  Sabiri,  another  horde  of  the  same  race^  remained  in 
the  north  of  Caucasus.  A  Byzantine  writer  mentions  their 
destructive  invasions  into  Asia,  but  calls  them  the  Bamen, 
which  corresponds  with  the  word  Suomm,  or  the  name 
given  by  all  the  Finnic  nations  to  the  countries  they  inha- 
bited.! The  assertion  of  another  Byzantine  author  is  not 
improbable ;  according  to  him,  the  Awares  consisted  chiefly 
of  Ougres  or  Hungarians,  that  made  up  so  many  vassal 
tribes4  ^^^  Hunvgari  were  Hunnic  vassals  or  the  same 
as  the  Ougres ;  their  descendants,  the  inhabitants  of  lovgo^ 
ria,  a  country  between  the  tJralian  mountains  and  the  river 

* 

*  Joroandet,  da  Reb.  Get.  Bel.  prodrom.  Hung.  1.  It.  sect.  1. 

t  Thcophanes,  Corp.  Byzant.  Vl.  p.  116L    Malala  calh  them  Ugni.    Ibid. 
XXIV.  part  \k.  p.  44. 

X  Tbeopbilact.  Corp.  Byzant.  IIU  p.  259.*  lib.  vii.  cap.  8.    . 
VOL.  VI.  46 
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BOOK  Obi  were  subdned  by  the  Rassians  of  Novgorod  about  the 
CI  II.  year  1150.  Many  Hungarian  words  are  still  retained  io 
the  dialect  of  the  Wogulitzes  and  OstiakeSf  the  present 
inhabitants.  The  Huns,  although  of  Finnic  origin,  were 
connected  with  the  Turks  of  Mount  Altai ;  it  cannot  now  be 
ascertained  whether  they  conquered  or  were  subdued  by 
that  people ;  but  if  they  formed  part  of  the  Turkish  empire 
or  Tn^KiaUf  they  must  have  been  denominated  Turks. 
Hence  tlie  mixed  nature  of  their  language,  and  the  name 
applied  to  them  by  the  Byzantine  historians,*  and  the 
Scandinavian  traditions  concerning  the  Turks  that  were 
confounded  with  the  Huns,  whose  hordes,  it  is  said,  pene* 
trated  into  Scandinavia*!  The  Turkey  or  Tyrkland  of  the 
Islandic  writers  was  situated  on  the  south  and  south-east  of 
Biarmaland  or  Permia  and  the  high  mountains  that  limit 
great  8vithiod.\  The  great  Hungary,  described  by  travel- 
lers  of  the  middle  ages,  and  particularly  by  Roubruquis,  in- 
cluded the  countries  on  the  southern  Urajian  mountains ; 
but  at  an  unknown  epoch,  anterior  to  the  power  of  the 
Turks  of  Altai,  Hungary  must  have  extended  further  on 
the  north  and  south-east.  The  lougouria,  mentioned  in 
Russian  history,  formed  a  part  of  the  country.  The  town 
of  Bgregia  or  Bgrygaya,  the  stumbling  block  of  the  com- 
mentators on  Marco  Paulo,  retains  its  Hungarian  name, 
which  is  at  present  common  to  several  burghs  in  the  king- 
dom. 
OoDciuBion.  The  Ougres,  Ungres  or  Hungarians  were  'then  a  branch 
of  the  Hunnic  confederacy  and  of  the  Uralian  race,  which 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  has  been  termed  Finnic ;  in  the 
same  manner  the  Saxons  are  of  Teutonic  origin,  but  are 
included  by  historians  among  the  Gtorroans  from  their  con- 
nexions with  that  people. 

*  The  Byzantine  wriiors  call  them  Turks. 

t  SuhtnOriginc  drs  peuples  <1ii  Nord,  II.  60,  72,  381,  dtc. 

J  Svithiod  hin  Mikla  shnll  be  more  fully  mentinncH  in  onothor  part  of  our 
work. 
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It  may  be  worth  while  to  obsenre  if  the  Hungarian  tra-  book 
ditiona  accord  with  the  conclasion  derived  from  the  teeti-  ^^^'* 
mony  of  historians  and  geographers.  —— « 

We  learn  from  the  old  national  songs  of  tlie  Magiars  MagUr 
that  three  countries  are  situated  in  the  heart  of  Scythia,*'  ^^^' 
Dent  or  DentUf  JUdger  or  Magar  and  Bosiard.  The  in* 
habitants  of  these  regions  are  clothed  in  ermine,  gold  and 
silver  are  as  common  as  iron^  the  channels  of  the  rivers  are 
covered  with  precious  stones.  Magog,  the  eastern  neigh- 
bour of  fiffijf  9  was  a  grandson  of  Japhethj  and  the  first  king 
of  Scythia.  According  to  a  different  tradition,  Magor  and 
Hunor,*  the  first  Scythian  monarchs,  left  a  hundred  and 
eight  descendants,  the  founders  of  as  many  tribes.  Bthde 
or  Attila  was  sprung  from  Japheth,  and  Ugek  from  Attila* 
The  second  migration  of  the  Hungarians  from  Scythia 
took  place  under  the  son  of  Ugek  or  Almus,  whose  birth 
was  foretold  in  a  dream  ;  the  first  happened  in  the 
time  of  Attala.t  A  redundant  population  was  the  cause  of 
these  migrations.  Two  thousand  men  departed  from  every 
one  of  the  108  tribes,  and  the  total  number  amounted  to 
£16,000,  who  were  divided  into  seven  armies,  each  of 
which  was  made  up  of  30,857  warriors,  commanded  by 
seven  princes  or  dukes,  the  Hetou  Mbgtr  or  the  seven  Ma« 
giars.  The  names  of  the  leaders,  which  are  still  preserv- 
ed, were  J/mus,  EUvd,  KiaidUf  Ound,  TosUf  Tuba  and 
Tuhutum^i  The  Hungarians  passed  the  Wolga,  near  the  - 
town  of  TuUwrOf  and  marched  on  Sousdalf  which  might 
have  been  the  same  as  Susat,  the  ancient  capital  of  Atti* 
la's  empire.  They  removed  from  that  place  and  settled  in 
Lebedias,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  LAediaUf  a 

*  Their  names  signify  literally  lords  {or  and  our)  of  the  Magiars  and  Huns. 

t  Anonymous  Beln,  Not.  cap.  1,  3,  5,  11,  14,  16,  44,  46.  Schwadner, 
ScTtptor,  rer,  Hungar.  t.  i.  Thurocz,  Chronica  Hung.  Pray.  Annalcs  Hunn. 
Avar,  et  Hungar.  p.  340. 

t  Some  of  these  names  denote  the  tribes.  Kumla  and  Oundja  arc  well- 
known  rivers.  Tuba  is  a  considerable  feeder  of  the  Jenisii.  But  Elcud  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  EUiUhes  oi  Oeloely  the  word  may  be  otherwise  explain- 
ed in  the  Hungarian  language. 
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BOOK  town  in  the  gofernment  of  Yaronea  (WoronoBch.)  Thej 
cm.  ^ere  invited  from  their  new  territory  by  king  Amolpbiu 
"■*"""  of  Germany  to  combat  Sviatopollc,  liing  of  Great  MoraTia. 
Duke  Almus  put  himself  at  the  bead  of  an  army,  passed 
through  the  country  of  the  Slavonians  in  Kiovia  (Riow,) 
defeated  the  troops  that  opposed  him,  and  reached  tbe 
confines  of  Hungary  by  the  Russian  principality  of  Lodo- 
miria  or  Wladimir.  Arpad,  his  son,  crossed  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  and  invaded  the  country  on  the  Upper  Theiss, 
which  is  now  protected  by  the  fortress  of  Ungh-Vary  that 
was  built  in  884.  But  according  to  another  account  the 
Hungarians  potered  Transylvania  in  862,  and  were  driven 
from  it  in  889  by  the  Patztnakites  or  Petchenegues.  These 
tribes,  however,  were  not  perhaps  under  the  dominions  of 
Arpad. 
BemarU  Such  Is  the  history  of  the  Hungarian  migrations  ac- 
Hungariaa  cording  to  their  own  traditions,  which  unfortunately  are 
uaditiont.  disregarded  and  rejected  by  the  monks,  the  only  persons 
who  could  have  preserved  them  entire.  The  conclusions  tt 
which  we  formerly  aVrived,  are  not  invalidated  by  what  has 
been  now  stated.  The  three  regions,  DentUf  M&ger  and 
Bastard  were  Tenduch  or  TutJaUf  Great  Hungary  or  the 
country  of  the  Magiars,  and  Baschirs  or  BashkursU  the 
FascatXT  of  Rubruquis.  The  first  was  ruled  by  kings  of  the 
Unghs,  and  the  second  was  the  earliest  known  country  of 
the  Magiars.  It  follows  from  these  statements  tliat  the 
Hungarians  must  have  occupied  at  one  time  a  very  ex- 
tensive country,  but  the  details  are  not  for  that  reason 
incorrect ;  on  the  contrary,  other  facts,  independently  of 
the  seven  princes  and  the  seven  tribes  appear  to  corro- 
borate them.  When  compared  with  the  statements  of 
different  historians,  and  combined  with  our  hypothesis 
concerning  the  Huns  and  Finns,  the  migrations  of  the 
Hungarians  across  Russia,  then  peopled  by  hordes  of  tbe 
same  race,  and  their  settlements  in  the  Hunni-Var,  cannot 
^  be  thought  improbable  or  fabulous.     The  epoch  of  the 

migration,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  before  tbe 
year  800,  may  not  be  accqrately  known ;  but  it  may  be 


\ 
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maintained,  without  inquiring  whether  the  early  exploits  of   >iooK 
the  Huns  under  Attila  were  confounded  with  the  achieve-    ^^^^* 
ments  of  the  Magtars,  that  the  latter  possessed  Lebedias  -*'~-^^- 
longer  than  is  generally  believed.    The  passages  in  Con- 
stantine  Porphyrogenetes  concerning  the  respective  coun* 
tries  of  the  MazareSf  Cliaaiares  and  Russians  in  the  early 
part  of  the  tenth  century,  are  very  obscure;  still  according 
to  the  text,  and  exclusively  of  every  arbitrary  correction, 
they  prove,  in  our  opinion,  that  the  Magiars  inhabited  the 
banl(8  of  the  Upper  Don  after  the  Ougres,  whom  the  By- 
zantines  confounded  with  the  Turks,  were  settled  in  the 
Hanni-Var.    As  we  cannot  enter  into  the  long  discussions 
to  which  tlie  subject  might  lead,  it  only  remains  for  us  to 
state  briefly  the  causes  or  events  by  which  the  limits  of 
Hungary  have  at  diflbrent  times  been  altered.  « 

The  irruptions  of  the  Hungarians  into  Germany  and  Italy  Rise  of  the 
were  finally  checked  by  the  victories  of  Henry  the  I.  at  JJonfrcS? 
Merseburg  in  933,  and  of  Otho  the  I.  at  Augsburg  in  955. 
The  Hungarians  were  then  a  barbarous  people,  addicted  to 
superstition  and  magic,  like  the  Finns ;  eating  horse  flesh 
at  their  religions  feasts  like  the  Scandinavians.  The  names 
of  their  divinities  are  now  unknown. 

Christianity  began  to  be  established  about  the  year  973 ; 
the  people  imitated  the  example  of  their  king  Gheysa, 
whose  son  Stephen  was  baptized  in  983,  he  ascended  the 
throne  in  1000,  and  was  ranked  after  his  death  among  the 
nomber  of  the  saints.  Twenty  princes,  descendants  of  St. 
Stephen,  were  successively  kings  of  Hungary.  One  of 
them,  perhaps  the  most  illustrious,  was  Ladislaus  the  holy, 
who  conquered  Croatia,  Slavonia  and  Dalmatia.  Transyl- 
vania was  civilized  by  numerous  German  colonies  in  the 
time  of  Gheysa  the  Second.  Bela  the  Third  made  himself 
master  of  Galicia,  Servia  and  the  ducliy  of  Chulm  in  Dal- 
matia. Andrew  the  Second  passed  a  law  in  ]£22,by  which 
the  Hungarians  might  take  up  arms  against  their  kings 
if  they  infringed  their  just  rights.  The  nation  was  com- 
pelled to  renounce  that  privilege  in  1688.  Bulgaria  be- 
came tributary  to  Hungary  under  the  same  dynasty,  but 
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BOOK   in  the  last  reignfl  of  these  princes  Hungary  was  exposed  to 
cm.    the  invasions  of  the  Mongols.    The  reigning  house  became 

extinct  in  1301,  and  twelve  kings  of  different  families  ruled 

afterwards  over  Hungary.  Lewis  the  First*  one  of  these 
monarchsy  united  to  his  dominions  the  whole  kingdom  ot 
Dalmatia,  which  was  more  than  once  taken  by  the  Yene- 
tiansy  he  conquered  Lodomiria  or  Bed  Russia*  Servia, 
Bulgaria*  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  The  same  sovereign 
was  elected  king  of  Poland*  and  the  Hungarian  monarchy 
under  his  reign  was  equals  if  not  greater  in  extent*  than  the 
present  Austrian  empire.  His  successors  were  unable  to 
retain  his  dominions.  Sigismond*  defeated  by  the  Turks 
at  Nicopolis  in  1 396*  ceded  to  Poland  the  provinces  on  the 
east  of  the  Carpathians.  Mathias  Corvin*  who  occupies  a 
distinguished  place  in  Hungarian  history*  wrested  Silesia 
and  Moravia  from  the  Bohemians.  Lewis  the  Second*  the 
Hungarian  Justinian*  lost  the  battle  of  Mohacz*  and  was 

lu  faiu  slain  by  the  Turks.  The  kingdom*  afterwards  invaded  al« 
most  on  every  side  by  the  Turks*  became  a  field  of  battle 
in  which  Christian  and  Mussulman  armies  massacred  each 
other  during  a  century.  To  regain  Transylvania*  sepa- 
rated from  Hungary  after  the  death  of  Lewis  the  Second  in 
1526*  was  the  pretext  for  these  wars.  Luther's  reforma- 
tion* adopted  by  some*  and  proscribed  by  others*  was  the 

Civil  wars,  cause  of  fresh  commotions  and  civil  broils.  It  was  the  object 
of  a  numerous  party  to  raise  John  Zapolya*  the  waiwodeot 
Transylvania  to  the  Hungarian  throne;  and  the  war  between 
him  and  Ferdinand  of  Austria*  his  rival*  was  terminated  by 
a  treaty,  which  guaranteed  to  Zapolya  the  possession  of 
Transylvania  and  the  greater  part  of  Hungary.  It  had 
ever  been  the  policy  of  tbe  Turks  to  support  the  Transyl- 
vanian  princes  against  the  Austro-Hungarian  kings.  The 
illustrious  men  who  figured  in  tliese  troublous  times  and 
displayed  all  the  great  qualities  and  defects  of  their  natiooy 
were  the  two  Baihorys*  Bothlen  Gabor*  Stephen  Botskai, 
the  conquerer  of  Upper  Hungary*  Gabriel  Bethlen*  who 
for  some  time  ruled  over  the  whole  kingdom*  Rakotakji 
the  terror  of  tbe  Austrians  and  Polos*  and  Tekcli*  who 
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achiered  heroic  oxploits,  and  died  an  exile  in  Natolia.    Tlie    book 
slow  and  methodical  policy  of  Aostria  triumphed  in  ITIS,    ^"^* 
and  the  hereditary  rights  of  its  emperors  liave  since  that  """""""* 
time  been  aclcnowledged.    The  attempts  to  reconquer  Ser- 
via  produced  no  lasting    change;   the   Polish  provinces, 
though  claimed  and  retaken  by  the  Hungarians,  form  a 
separate  kingdom. 
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BOOK    SynapHiCal  Table  of  the  PolUical  and  JHUitarii  Dmwm 
cm*  of  Hungary,  ^c 

I.    Kingdom  of  Hungary.    fMadjiar-OrsxagJ 

/*  1.  Cis-Danubian  circle  on  the  east 

\     west  of  the  DanubSb 

/  3.  Cia-Tibiacan  circle  on  this  aide 

n   -n    «  tT        TT  )     oftheTheias. 

B.  Eastern  or  Upper  Hungary,    <4.Tran8.Tibi«!an  circle  on  the 

(     otheraideofthe  Theiaa. 

Gountiea.     Gtspanmchajt^  (Get.)   Farmegye^  (Hung.)  SioUea, 
(Slav.)  ConUkOut,  (official  Latin.) 

1.    Cia-DAirUBIAV   CIRCLX. 


Oernuin  A'am«f. 

Hungarian  J^amet.           SlatisHeal  details. 

G.  of Anoe.      V.  of  Ana.* 

fFree  and  Royal  towns, 

.     23 

BaaUth. 

Bac$. 

Epiacopal  Cowna, 

3 

BarsdL 

Bar8.\ 

Burgha, 

.    176 

Honi. 

Honi. 

Viliagea  and  hamlets,    . 

2,507 

Liptau. 

Lipto. 

PrcBdioy 

.    598 

^eogrcut. 

Jstograd. 

Houaea, 

867,941 

Centra. 

Nyitra. 

O^ffbrtnt  InAoMBBftfr  cfotierf  aenrdSiif  M  Ck 

Putk. 

Put. 

f0on#|  ocir^fnf ,  MMleCii  eft. 

Pruhurgi 

Pofoiiy. 

Slavoniana, 

1,840 

Hungarians, 

.    655 

Gran. 

EsTiergamX 

Germane, 

196 

ThuroU. 

Turoez. 

Servians, 

.     74 

JVentschin, 

IVeneaen. 

RousniacB, 

2 

SoU. 

Zolyom.^ 

Wallachiana, 

.      2 

2.  TEANI-PAZf 

UBIAN   CIECLE. 

C 

'  Free  and  Royal  towns, 

.        8 

G.  ofSiMwtissenhurg.  V.  Feycr.||  ] 

\  Epiacopal  towna. 

.  0 

Barania. 

Baranya.        i 

( Burghs, 

.       1» 

Eisenhurg. 

Vas.^            ( 

,  Villages  and  hamlets, 

2,571 

*  Orawska  Stolica,  (Slav.) 

t  TytkowtkOj  (Slav.)  Tytkovo  ii  the  Slavonic  name  for  the  ancient  ropl 
town  otO'Bara  or  Old  Bar. 

X  Ottrihomska  Stolica^  (Slav.) 

i  Ziolen$ka  SloHca,  (Slav,) 

II  ComUatUB  Albensii  in  Latin,  •/^om  Alba  Regia,  the  Latin  nama  of  tbt 
chief  town.  t  ZeUwna  Stoliiay  (Slav.) 
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Synoptiecd  TabU^  4^.  eojUinued. 


TRANS-DARUBIAir   CIRCLE. 
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Gyor. 


Oerman  Jfamei. 
jKomoni* 
Booh. 

Wxeadbwrg,     Mosony. 
Sehumtg.         Somogji, 
Qedenburg.      Sopnmy. 
Sudad. 
TUna. 

r€$Zpntll» 


Hungarian,  Statutical  deiaih. 

Kotnarom.*    ( PrtMa^  1,059 

Houses,    ^  5205,353 

InhahiianU^  tfc. 

Hungarians,  1,744 

}  Germans,  346 

Croatians,  .313 

Slavonians,  62 

Servians,  26 

t  Vandals  (Wendes)    .  160 


SidLa. 
Tolna. 

rB9ZpT€fn» 


3.   CIB-TIBIBCAN    CIRCLE. 


0. 


Maujvar, 

V.  AbaujL 

Beregh. 

Btrtgh. 

Bonehod. 

Borsod, 

GtsnuBT. 

CriBmBT* 

Heveteh. 

Hevet. 

Scharosch, 

Soros. 

Unghvar. 

Unghvar. 

ZtmpUn. 

ZempUn. 

Tree  and  Royal  towns,  .           6 

Episcopal  towns,  2 

Burghs,  .        120 

Villages  and  hamlets,  2,285 

PrcBdia,  505 

Houses,  181,745 

InhahUaniSt  ifc, 

Slavonians,  1,106 

Hungarians,  .917 

Rousniacs,  312 

Germans,  68 

Wallachians,  9 

Pole8,t  •            1 


4.   TRAlfS-TIBlSCAlf   CIRCLE. 

'  Free  and  Royal  towns,  .           5 

Episcopal  towns,  2 

Burghs,  .113 

ViUages  and  hamlets,  1,782 

Pnedia^  478 

Houses,  302,360 

MiabiianUy  fyc, 

Wallachians,  1,061 

Hungarians,     .  564 

Rousniacs,  125 

Germans,  83 

Servians,  56 

Slavonians,  10 

*  Comitatus  Jaurintosit,  from  Jaurinum. 
t  In  iha  imall  town  of  Pudlaio. 

#^oii.  VI.  47 


0.    Arad.          V. 

totrcLd. 

Btkesh. 

Btkes. 

Bihar. 

Bihar. 

Tschanad. 

Czanad. 

KrasekotD. 

Kraaso. 

Marfnaroach. 

Marmaroa. 

SaboUseh. 

Szaholez. 

Sathmar. 

Szathmar. 

Temesch. 

Ttmea. 

Torotdkal. 

Torontal. 

UgaiBck. 

Ugoes. 
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Synoptical  Tabie^  tfc.  c<mtimutd, 

IL    Unitkb  Kiitgdoms. 

Ooolia,  (Huog.)  HcrvaXh  Ornag. 
^avoniOf  (Hung.)  Toih  Ornag. 
Dalmatia.    \ 

Galicia.      S  Claimed  by  the  Hungarian  diet. 
Lodomiria.  ) 


COUNTIES 

DP  CROATIA. 

"Free  and  Royal  towns, 
Burghs, 

4 

8 

o. 

Kreutz. 

V.  Smstcss. 

ViUages, 

1,136 

Wdraadin, 

Varaad. 

Pradiot 

7 

Agram. 

Zagrah. 

Houses, 

InhabUaniif  ^e. 
^Croatians, 

33,486 
1,148 

COUNTIES   or    SLAVONIA. 

'Royal  towns, 

2 

Burghs, 

S2 

. 

Villages,                .  . 

.    671 

PrtBdiOf 

86 

G. 

Poachega. 

Poezega. 

Houses, 

85,189 

Syrmici* 

Szerem, 

Inhahiiantif  ifc. 

Verovitz, 

Veraeze. 

Slavonians, 

Servians, 

Hungarians, 

Grermans, 

Rousniacs, 

.    486 

103 

4 

3 

1 

III.      DjFFERBNT  DlSTBICTS. 


Under  the  palatine 
of  the  kingdom. 


'Jazygia,  (Ger.) ;  Janag,  (Hung.) ;  3  burghs,  8 
villages. 
Great  Cumania.  —  MtgyrKunsag,  1  burgh,  5 

villages. 
Little  Cumania.  —  KiS'Kunsag,  3  burghs,  5 

villages. 
r  Privileged  villages  of  the  Haydoueks^  3  burghs.* 

•  .     ^  I  JSrading  eoaat.  2  burgh8.t 

Lieutenancy.        ^  ^^^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^  ,^^«^j^^  ^ 


Under     the 


^  Oppida  HaydeniccUia, 

t  We  are  not  aware  that  the  above  division  was  reitored  in  1814. 

f  Oppida  Seepwientia, 


stadt.  1 
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GUI* 

Under  the  Arch-  (  Seat  (Sedu)  of  Yaika.    i  PrcBdialiBUj  noble  vas-  ■ 

bishop  of  Grao.  ( of  Verebel.  (  salsof  the  Archbishop. 

Under  a  provin-  i 
cial  Count.        )  District  of  Turopolia,  33  Tillages,  8  hamlets.* 

B.      MILITARY   LIMITS. 

1.  Under  the  military  government  of  Croatia. 

f  Regimenr  of  Licania,  2  burghs,  105  villages. 

^  *  ^    ,   I Ottoschatz,  1  town,  1  burgh,  79 

Captamiy  of  Carl-]  vlUageB 

Ogulin,  1  burgh,  95  villages. 

( Szluin,  2  burghs,  315  villages. 

Captainry  of  Yaras-  i  Regiment  of  Kreutz,  1  burgh,  191  villages, 
din.  \ St.  George,  2  burghs,  7 1  villages. 

2.  Under  the  ban  of  Croatia. 

i  Regiment  1st,  1  burgh,  140  villages. 
(  Regiment  2d,  4  burghs,  138  villages. 

3.  Under  the  military  government  of  Slavonia. 
'  Regiment  of  Gradisca,  1  town,  1  burgh,  131 

villages. 

Brod,  1  town,  1  burgh. 

Petervaradin,  1  town,  3  burghs, 

131  villages. 
District  of  the  Tchaikistes,  13  villages. 

4.  Under  the  military  government  of  the  banat. 

i  German  Regiment,  1  burgh,  45  villages. 
f  Wallacho-Illyrian,  1  burgh,  111  villages, 

lY.  PbincipaIiItt  of  Tbakstlyania. 
I.  Hy/ngarian  Ckmntics.    CMagyarok-Be^xcJ 

OSRMAN   AMD    HUNGARIAN  NAMES. 

(S.    Lower  Weissenburg.  Y.    Msa-FeytTy  (CotnittUtu  ^ben- 

m,  Latin.)f 
Upper  Weiuehburjg.  Felsa-Feyer, 

Dobok.  Doboka. 

*  We  do  not  know  that  the  privileges  of  the  district  were  restored  after  1814. 

t  I  believe  that  the  following  are  all  the  names  by  which  the  town  of  Weis- 
senburgh  or  Karlsburg  has  been  distinguished.  Alba^JvliOj  Alba-CaroHna, 
Core/cpoltf,  Koroljf'Feyer'Fhfy  Weintnburg  or  the  low  town,  HarUburg^  (the 
fortifica  town),  Belgrad, 
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Synoptical    TabUj.  ^c.    continued. 


Hunyad* 
KlauBtfihwrg. 
Kraschna. 
Kokelburg. 
Sxolnokf  inland. 
■  central. 
Thorda. 


FogOTdtch^ 

MJOBWXt* 


Hunyad. 

Kohs,  (Kluu  In  Wallacbian.) 

Kranna, 

KukuUo. 

BeUm-Szoinok. 

Kcutp-Sxolnok. 

Tkorda. 


DiBTaicTs,  (Videke.) 

FogaroM, 
KisevaTm 


II.  Country  of  the  a%Mer$.    C  Syockdyek-RisxcJ* 

Seats  or  Szeks. 


Jh'anyoseh. 

Aranyoa, 

Tchik. 

Czik. 

HarkmndL 

Haromauk  (Sedea  Triaedinenau.)\ 

MaroM, 

MOTOam 

Udvarhdy, 

Udvarhdy, 

III.  Country  of 

the  Saxons,    f  S%as%ok'Re$%e.J 

Skats  ob 

i  Szxu.    (juaiBDiCTioirs.) 

Hermanatadi. 

Szeben  (Omiiatua  Ctbimenait.) 

Medxaach. 

Medgyea. 

Reiamarkt. 

Sztrdahdy  (Sedea  Mercuriena€a.H 

Rtpa. 

Ka-kalom  (Sedea  Rupenaea.) 

MuhUnbaeh. 

SzaaZ'Sebea. 

Sehaasburg. 

Segea-Var. 

GroaM'-Schtnk, 

Mtgy-Sink. 

Brooa. 

Szaaz'Varoa. 

Ltachkireh, 

Ui'Egyhdxz. 
Districts. 

Biatritz. 

Beaxtercx  or  Absen. 

Kronatadt. 

Braaao. 

*  Par*  Siculortun  (officittl  Latin.) 

t  Haram  means  three,  and  the  Mat  or  jurisdiction  of  Harom  is  formed  by  tb« 
junctipn  of  three  others. 

X  Th«  burgh  of  Sserdahely  ii  called  Mer curium  in  loma* ancient  docu]MOt<> 
dated  about  the  year  1900. 


J 
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AiroTHXE  Division  of  the  Countet  of  tbs  Sazoxts. 


HemuiDStadt.* 

Reps. 

Gross-Scbenk. 

Leschkirch. 
(  SchoBssburgh. 
I  Mediasch. 
C  Muhlenbach- 
Land  wr  dem  WMe^  Pn  Jront  of  the  forests.)    I  Reismarkt 

\Brooa 
Bwun  Land^  (land  of  tempests.)  .  Kronstadt. 


JBUand^  (the  old  country,) 


Weinlandf  (wine  country,) 
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IT.    Jmittary  Limits. 


1st  Wallachian  regiment 

^  Wallachian  regiment. 
1st  regiment  of  the  Szeklers. 
2d  regiment  of  the  Szeklers. 
Regiment  of  Szekler  hussars. 


In  the  south  of  Hunyad  and  Her- 

manstadt 
Kronstadt. 
In  the  south  of  Czik. 
Haromszek. 
Biflerent  viUages. 


KIHGDOH  OF  DAXMATIA. 


CCUnnud  bf  the  States  Oeneral  of  Hungary.) 

DePASI'MSNTS. 


1.  Zwra. 


d.  SpakOo. 

3.  Makanka, 

4.  RaguscL 

5.  Catiaro. 


t  Ancient  county  of  Zara  or  Koiar, 

jBueovituL, 

f  Counties  of  iS!e6efiteo,  JSTmn,  &o. 

i  Zavoria. 

\  Petrovopoglia. 
i  Eadohiglia, 
\  Roskopoglia. 

Ragusan  territory. 

Boedu  of  Cattaro. 


*  The  old  country  appeari  to  have  been  the  tame  ai  the  Fundut  Rignu  Sax- 
^mauy  or  the  Comitatui  Cibiniepsif  in  the  Royal  Diplomat. 
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OIII. 


BtiBim* 


Foptilation. 

1.   PoPULATtOn   OP  HUHOABT. 

Cenius  of  1830,  aecording  to  Czaplowitz, 
IncreaBo  in  five  yean, 


250,000 


Amount  in  1828, 
Ceneiis,  oceording  to  the  VaUHaniUekt  EttOUr^  in 
1816^  ....  8,200,000 

Different  Classee  of  lokabitantf,  accord- 
ing to  HoeberKo,  in  180S.  According  to  Vaterland.  Blait.  in  1811. 

Nobility,  (malee,)  162,405 

Clergy,            .               .  13,7a» 

Servants  of  government,  4,396           •           •           .        12,066 

Manufitctuxers,  artisan8,&c*  8,356 

Burgesses,                .  511,661  (?)       .           .           .        88,422 

Peasants,                        .  584,326                                  .      643,215 

Servants  and  workmen,  788,414          .           •                 788^ 


Division  ACCOBome  to  thb  Orioih  op  thb  Ikfhabitahts. 


iMagiart  proper, 
Magiars.  c  Kuman9^ 


Slavi. 


3,385,000 
73,000 
42,000 


« 

Sum, 

3,500,000 

'  Slovaeks, 

• 

2,903,957 

RouaniackSf 

•              ■ 

358,913 

Sxotaks^ 

• 

52,000 

PoUSy 

• 

2,200 

Vandals, 

• 

40,730 

Schokz^,* 

•              • 

160,000 

Croates^ 

• 

326,000 

Servians^ 

•              • 

165,000 

.Bu^tnuoMf 

• 

£^,300 

4,019,100 


*  The  ScbolEKei  are  Wallachiaos  mixed  with  Slavoniaoe. 


500,000 

550,000 

500 
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000 

1,000 

550,000 

90,000 

500 
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finffnoMf  •  •  • 

Maeed^-WiaUaMani^  or  ZinzanSf  ., 

MnUCfltAfMy 

JCW9^  •  •  •  • 

Different  inhabitants, 

(Czaphviez^  Vaterland.  Blatt  18S)0,  p.  409,  &e.) 

DiTtsrovB  AocoaniHo  to  the  DirrxHEitT  WdaflHiPs  or 

TBB    iKBABlTAWTa. 

CtOhoUetj        ....  4,756,095 

VniUi  EatUm  Chiurch^    .  635^ 

Eadem  Ckureh^  }flS7filOO 

J^hneiktaiw,  1,000 

Diffenni  PnsUsUtmU^                               .  1,285,816 

XAtUkfrofw,  823,969 

/<f0t,           .              .              •              •  150^000 
(Czapokictf  Vaterland.  Blatt  p.  217.) 

2l  Pofulatiozi  or  TaAiisTLYAiriA. 

Census  of  1811,  according  to  H.  Benigni,  1,801,406 

Annnal  increase,  15,000,  210,000 


Census  of  1835,  1,711,406 
DiTisioirs.    DimnKfiT  Natiovs. 

Magian  and  Stdden,  460,000 

SaxoM^  490,000     . 

fFaUachiatu,                                               .  800,000 

Zigeunes^  or  gjpnef,            •               •  70,000 

SZoot,  or  SUnonianSf                                   •  7,000 

w^rmeniaiUf             •               .               .  5,500 

ikdianSf          ....  1^800 

DivitioHS  ACcoRDiife  TO  THE  DirrxRXiiT  Sects.  (Hasttl,) 

CaOiolicSj        .               .               .  120,000 

Uniied  Greek  Church,  160,000 
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cm-               Eastern  Churchy  9l6fi00 

— — —            Lutherans^         ....  168,000 

Other  Protestants,      .               •               .  210,000 

Unitarians,  (Soeinians J    •               .               •  44^000 

PoPULATIOZr  07  TBX   MiLlTAET   LlMlTS. 

Census  in  ^S15f                        •  .           040,568 
•Annual  Jncreast,  3600,     • 

Present  Population,  976^ 

Men  JU  for  the  military  service^  .    135,824 

DiFrKEBiTT  Lthabitauti  in  1815. 

SZavi,  ....  728,173 

fTaUaehians,      ....    121,062 
Magiars,  .  •  79,363 

QersMtns,  ...»        9,000 

(Heitzinger'B  Statistics  of  the  military  liioitSi  1817.) 


Extent.  Population  in  1825. 

Hungarian  Square  MUtiJ* 
Hungary,  4,169 


Transylvania,  865 

MUitary  Limits,  .  863 

Dalmatia,  274 


6,17J 


Square  LeagutiJ  poptuaHon. 

9,000,000 


1,700,000 
976,000 
350,000 

12,026,000 


*  The  Hungarian  square  mile  is  equal  to  sixteen  English  square  miles* 

« 
t  The  square  league  varies  from  six  one-fourth  to  nine  English  square  ubiIm. 
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EUROPE. 


BwTi^ean  SuBsia.    First  Seeiumm    Southern  Busricu 

Wb  imas  from  the  countries  on  the  south-east  of  Europi^t  '^^ 
to  the  immense  plains  which  extend  from  the  Carpathian  ^'^* 
to  the  Ural  range,  a  distance  of  500  leagues,  and  through^ 
eut  the  whole  of  it,  no  mountain  interrupts  the  unvaried 
horizon,  or  opposes  a  barrier  to  the  winds*  This  half  of 
Europe  forms  only  the  European  part  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire. It  might  be  necessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  al- 
ready stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  volume^  and  in  the 
comparative  tables  of  the  seventeen  sections,  of  which  Eu- 
ropean Russia  forms  eight,  were  we  to  generalize  the  phy- 
sical geography  of  so  great  an  extent  of  country.  All  the 
Beythian  plaiuB  form  what  is  generally  termed  southern 
Russia,  and  in  that  region  is  also  included  a  narrow  fron- 
tier, connected  with  the  basin  of  the  lower  Danube. 

The  Dneister  issues  from  a  lake  on  the  base  of  the  Car*  i^Yen,  tiit 
pathiansy  ivaters  GalKcia  or  Austrian  Poland,  flows  with  i>neist«r. 
impetuosity  across  rocks,  and  forms  cataracts  near  lampol, 
so  that  boats  cannot  ascend  it.  But  as  the  river  descends, 
Its  coarse  beoomes  less  violent,  and  it  terminates  in  a  large 
Uman  or  lake  united  to  the  sea,  which  is  now  called  the  lake 
of  Ovidavo  or  the  ewes.  On  that  account  the  Russians 
imagine  that  the  places  rendered  illustrious  by  the  exile  of 
Ovid,  are  situated  in  their  empire.  The  modern  Turla  is 
built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tyras,  and  the  new  Russian 
VOL.  TI*  ^8 
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BOOK    government  of  Bessarabia  extends  over  the  whole  of  tiiat 
oiT*    province,  and  the  part  of  Moldavia  on  the  east  of  the 
Pruth. 


Rutsian  The  numorous  hills  on  the  north  of  eastern  Moldavia  are 
^^'^'  overspread  with  oak»  line,  and  beech  trees,  and  the  fields 
are  covered  with  maize,  millet,  vineyards  and  orchards. 
But  as  we  descend  the  two  rivers,  the  hills  unite  with  the 
plains,  wood  is  not  so  common,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
country  resembles  that  of  Ottoman  Moldavia*  AH  the  in- 
habitants are  Moldovenya  or  Moldavians,  they  are  governed 
by  a  Christian  prince,  are  less  barbarous  than  they  once 
were,  less  slothful  and  less  addicted  to  drunkenness;  they 
are  now  beginning  to  cultivate  that  fertile  land,  which 
under  the  double  tyranny  of  the  Hospodars  and  the  Mus- 
sulmans was  neglected,  or  used  exclusively  for  the  rearing 
of  cattle.  The  peasants  were  obliged  to  serve  their  lords 
and  masters  witliout  wages ;  the  evil  still  exists,  but  not  in 
so  great  a  degree,  gratuitous  labour  is  now  much  reduced, 
and  the  profession  of  the  same  religion  is  a  bond  of  union 
between  the  Russians  and  Moldavians*  The  Wallachian 
or  Daco-Roman  dialect  of  the  people  is  little  diflTerent  from 
the  one  spoken  in  Western  Moldavia.* 

Towns.  MChoHm  or,  according  to  the  Polish  ortbogrqihy.  Choc- 
%in  was  formerly  the  most  northern  fortress  in  the  Otto- 
man empire,  of  which  it  was  considered  a  bulwai*k.  The 
citadel  was  built  according  to  the  plan  of  French  engineen^ 
and  the  town  was  peopled  at  one  time  by  20,000  inhabit- 
ants, it  does  not  contain  at  present  a  fourth  part  of  that 
t  number.  Kiscbenau  is  the  residence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  authorities  in  the  government,  among  its  edifices 
are  a  well-built  synagogue,  and  three  large  marble  foun- 
tains. Orhey  is  situated  near  a  lake,  in  the  middle  of 
which  is  a  thickly  wooded  island,  and  Baroka  lies  at  do 
great  distance  from  excavations  abounding  in  nitre ;  both 
are  ill  peopled,  the  townsmen  are  indolent  and  poor. 
The    inhabitants    of    the   forest    of    lOigiesdi    on   the 

*  Observations  sur  la  Moldavie  Orientale,  Eph€in.  Geogr.  XXXIV.  B.  1S3. 
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ancient  confines  of  Bessarabia  and  Moldavia,  call  them-    book 
selves  XbdreneSf  and  speak  tlie  Moldavian.  ^i^* 

Bessarabia  forms  physically  the  lower  part  of  Moldavia,  r  ""^ 
No  treeSf  a  few  shrubs  only,  are  observed  near  the  rivers;  bia."^'^' 
the  lakes  or  stagnant  water  are  covered  with  reeds,  and  in  ^^^'^^^ 
the  plains  between  the  marshes,  the  ox,  the  bnffalo  and 
the  bison  wander  among  verdant  pastures,  where  the  herb- 
age reaches  to  the  height  of  their  horns.*  In  the  caltivat- 
ed  land,  millet  yields  a  hundred-fold,  and  barley  sixty. 
The  finest  peaches  in  Europe  grow  in  the  country  round 
BabahdOf  and  Jbmad  is  noted  for  its  apricots.  Such 
is  the  heat  or  drought  of  summer,  that  all  the  streams 
between  the  two  great  rivers  are  drained,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants are  then  compelled  to  take  their  water  from  the  foun- 
tains, which  were  dug  by  the  Tartars,  and  guarded  by 
the  same  people,  with  religious  veneration.  Continued 
rains  set  in  during  the  autumn,  and  in  that  season,  many 
rivers,  marshes  and  lakes  appear  in  difibrent  parts  of  tlie 
country.  The  horse  and  the  sheep  exist  in  a  wild  state ; 
deer,  chamois,  hares  and  wolves  abound  in  Bessarabia. 
The  limans  or  gulfs  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  are  stored  with 
sterlets,  belougaSi  large  carps  and  various  kinds  of  fish. 
Numerous  flocks  of  cranes,  storks  and  different  aquatic 
birds,  haunt  the  rivers  and  the  gulfs.  The  country,  in 
other  respects,  resembles  Moldavia. 

Bender  or  Tighin  (Moldavian)  is  an  important  fortress  Towm. 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dneister;  it  is  peopled  by  10,009  ^^' 
di?idualsy  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  engaged  in  trade, 
and  many  of  the  lower  orders  are  employed  in  tanning 
leather.  JSiwscAani  was  once  a  Tartar  and  a  commercial 
town,  but  its  20,000  inhabitants  have  disappeared  since 
the  Russian  conquest  Charles  tlio  XII.  and  a  few  of  his 
faithful  soldiers  defended  themselves  at  Wdmitxa  against 
a  Turkish  army.  M-Keirman  is  ill  fortified,  its  public 
buildings  are  large,  and  its  fine  harbour  is  formed  by  the 
limanof  the  Dneister;  the  population  amounts  to  10,000 

*  Buscbing,  Erdbcschrcibung,  II.  795. 
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BOOK    or  14,000  inhabitants^  who  carry  on  a  lucrati?o  trade  In 
^'^*     salt*    MHUOf  a  town  of  some  consequence  on  the  emboli^ 
"         "chore  of  the  Danube^  is  likely  from  its  position  to  be 
at  some  fatare  period,  very  flourishing.    Ismael,  »  forti- 
fied place,  was  peopled  in  1789  by  SOyOOO  indindnals,  but 
all  of  them  were  destroyed  on  the  day  that  Souwarof  took 
the  town  by  assault,  and  changed  its  mosques  and  bazar 
into  a  heap  of  ruins^ 
Great  Ro-     The  Romans  were  not  indifferent  about  the  possessioB 
man  wall.  ^  ^|^^^  regions,  they  are  said  to  have  built  an  immense 


wall,  the  remains  of  which   extend  from  Kiscbenan  to 
Taurida,  but  the  present  inhabitants  are  of  opinion  that  it 
was  the  work  of  engineers,  and  served  to  protect  the  mari* 
time  towns  against  the  incursions  of  wandering  and  pastoral 
tribes. 
DiffereDt       Bessarabia"  was  peopled  in  ancient  times  by  Scythians^ 
i^\t°baTe   Barmatians,  Getn,  and  Bastamians ;  and  it  became^  after 
inhabited   Q^^  death  of  AttUa,  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  dispersed 
try.      *   Huns ;  but  Hungarians  and  Bulgarians,  who  served  pro- 
bably in  the  armies  of  Attila,  entered  the  country  so  early 
as  469,  and  by  them  the  Huns  proper  were  driven  beyond 
the  DanubOi    It  was  in  the  year  635,  that  a  prince  of  the 
Hungarians  and   Bulgarians  freed  his  nation  from  the 
yoke  of  the  Awares,  and  conquered  several  Slavonic  tribes^ 
among  others  the  Tiverc6i  or  Twer%ij  and  the  iMtUsehes, 
that  were  settled  between  the  Dneister  and  the  Dneiper. 
The  Bulgarians  retained  their  lands  until  the  year  88S, 
when  the  Magiars  invaded  their  country,  and  founded  an 
ephemeral    empire.      The  conquerors  were   subdued   in 
^        their  turn  by  the  Petchenegues  and  the  Comans.    The 
last  people,  though  vanquished  by  the  Mongols  in  1841, 
settled  in  these  regions  under  princes  of  their  own  race. 

*  The  to  wo  is  built  on  the  she  of  the  ancient  Tj/nu  of  Ptolemy  and  Am- 
inianus  Marcellinus ;  it  corresponds  with  the  Atprtm  of  Constantjne  Porphj- 
rogenetes  (the  town  built  with  white  stones.)  Its  Slavonic  name  is  Bialagnd, 
kt  Wallaehian  and  Moldavian,  TTehitaie  Alba.  We  do  not  linow  on,  what  au- 
thority it  has  been  called  a  Roman  colony  or  Alha- Julia,  The  Turldik  eyU** 
ble  ak  means  white. 
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Tbey  took  from  Boisaraby  one  of  their  rulersy  the  name  of  book 
Bessarabeni  or  Bessarabiansy  and  their  new  designation  ap-  ^^^* 
peered  for  the  first  time  in  a  public  act  of  1259,  which  was  '"*-'"*^ 
quoted  by  the  anonymoas  archdeacon  of  Gnesnei  who  wrote 
his  chronicle  abont  the  year  1395.*  OldamuVf  one  of  their 
lungSy  planned  the  invasion  of  Hungary  in  1£829  his  sub- 
jects then  inhabited  MoldaYia^  and  the  Hungarian  frontiers 
were  exposed  to  their  incursions.  BalutSuin,  another 
prince  who  resided  in  KarabunOf  sent  an  army  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Anne  of  Savoy,  a  Byzantine  empress.  Almost  all 
the  inhabitants  badf  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, embraced  Christianityt  and,  although  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  Greek  Christians,  some  Franciscan  monksy 
whom  the  pope  sent  into  the  country,  accomplished  the  end 
of  their  mission,  and  the  nation  remained  faithful  to  the 
western  church*!  Their  adherence  to  that  form  of  faitli 
may  have  contributed  to  the  decline  of  their  power.  It  is 
certain  that  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
Wallachians  and  Moldavians  possessed  nearly  the  whole  of 
Bessarabia.  The  same  country  was  tributary  to  Hungary 
under  queen  Htdwigtf  and  Uladislaus  transferred  it  in 
1393  to  TFladp  a  prince  of  Wallachia.  The  fief  passed  to 
his  son  Mirza,  and  Alexander  of  Moldavia  conquered  it  in 
1412.  The  states  of  Alexander  were  divided  by  the  Hun- 
garians and  the  Poles,  his  children  retained  Bessarabia. 
Draeulf  a  warlike  prince  of  Wallachia,  ruled  over  the  prov- 
ince from  1469  to  1474,  and  was  then  obliged  to  give  it  up 
to  the  victorious  Mahomet  the  Second.  The  Moldavians 
took  it  under  Stephen  the  Great»  but  two  years  afterwards 
the  crescent  was  hoisted  on  the  turrets  of  Kilia  and  Akcr- 
man.  A  colony  of  60,000  Nogay-Tartar  families  migrated 
from  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  and  the  kingdom  of  Astrakhan 
to  Bessarabia,  then  depopulated  by  so  many  changes  and 
destructive  wars.     Those  settlers  were  called  Bud»iak$. 

^  Sommersberg,  Scriptoret  rerum  Silesiac.  I.  82.  TI.  73, 92. 
t  Gebhardit  Weltgeiehkbte,  XV.  Part  IV.  p.  299,  p.  613. 
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BOOK  Though  accastooied  to  a  pastoral  life^  many  of  them  became 
^^^'  husbandmeot  and  by  the  industry  of  its  new  inhabitanti» 
the  country  continued  to  flourish  until  the  Russians  destroy- 
ed the  feeble  monarchy  of  the  Khans  in  tlie  Crimea.  Some 
of  the  BudzialLS»  having  put  themselves  under  the  proteo 
tion  of  Russia,  emigrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Kuban,  the 
rest  fled  to  the  south  of  the  Danube  in  1812,  when  Besstn- 
bia  was  added,  by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  to  the  dominions 
of  the  Czar.  The  number  at  present  in  the  province  is  re- 
duced to  80,000.  It  is  said  that  a  Hungarian  priest,  who 
visited  the  country  in  1706,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeiog 
many  that  remained  faithful  to  the  Catholic  church.*  The 
Polish  and  Russian  colonists,  who  settled  lately  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kogoulnick,  complain  of  the  cold  and  severe 
winters. 
System  of  Many  treatises  have  been  written  on  the  origin  and  even 
M.deSes-on  the  name  of  the  Bessarabians.  It  has  been  clearlj 
vitcb.  proved  that  the  ancient  Besses  or  Biesses,  (a  people 
whom  we  have  included  among  the  Proto-SIavonians,)  in- 
habited the  countries  near  the  mouths  of  the  Danube^  from 
the  first  to  the  fourth  century.  An  historian  informs  us, 
that  in  the  year  S76,  the  same  people  were  the  neighbours 
of  the  Antes  or  eastern  Slavonians.!  It  is  not  unlikdj 
that  they  were  the  same  as  the  Biesses,  whom  Ptolemy 
places  in  Sarmatia«  and  on  the  upper  banks  of  the  Dneiper; 
perhaps  their  name  was  applied  to  two  distinct  people 
of  Slavonic  origin;  at  all  events,  the  Biessenes  inhab- 
ited in  the  eightli  century,  BiesseniOf  a  country  near 
the  mouths  of  tlio  Danube.  It  lias  been  supposed  that 
these  people  were  branches  of  the  Patsinacitae,  but 
it  may  be  maintained  with  equal  probability,  that  thej 
wei*e  the  descendants  of  tlie  ancient  Besses.    One  writer 

*  Busching.  Hisu  G^og.  Magazin,  111.  p.  aao.  Sulzer,  Transalp.  Dacleo, 
11.  83. 

t  Jornandcs)  C.  V.  C.  XLVIII.  StiUtcr,  Meinoitae,  t.  I.  p.  161.  Some  of 
them  were  baptized  about  the  year  390. 
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ftlrms  that  Miuimedf  the  khakan  of  the  ArabianSf  made  an    boor 
irroption  into  the  Roman  provincesy  about  the  end  of  the    ci^- 
86?eBth  oentury»  and  that  his  Arabs  mingled  with  the  Bes-  <— *— - 
ses.    The  assertion  requires  to  be  confirmed  by  additional 
eyidence ;  and  the  examination  of  the  arguments  relative  to 
the  continuance  of  the  Besses  might  lead  us  into  an  inquiry 
incompatible  with  the  limits  of  this  worlc. 

The  Dneiper  or  the  Borysihenes  waters  three  Rus- the  Dnei- 
nan  governmentBy  lelcaterinoslaTy  Kherson  and  Tauridiiy^'' 
which  made  up  formerly  Little  Tartary.  The  physical 
geographer  observes  two  regions  in  that  country^  the  con-  . 
tinental  plaint  and  the  peninsula  of  Taurida  or  the  Cri- 
mea. The  first  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  last  hills 
in  the  central  ridge  of  Russia.  The  elevation  of  the  tei;- 
nce  that  extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow, 
Ealouga  and  Toula  towards  the  Black  Sea,  is  about  fifteen 
or  sixteen  hundred  feet  The  Dneiper  winds  through 
these  heights  amidst  roclu  of  granite,  and  forms  many 
cataracts  and  whirlpools,  but  all  of  them  disappear  during 
the  heavy  rains  in  tlie  spring,  and  the  inhabitants  can  then 
ucend  the  river  in  their  canoes.  The  same  river  rises  from 
a  marsh  at  the  base  of  the  ridge  of  Waldai,  receives  from 
the  right,  the  Beresina  and  the  Pripetz,  from  the  le^, 
the  Sosna,  the  Desna,  the  Psiol  and  many  other  streams. 
It  waters  a  large  and  fertile  country,  and  communicates  by 
means  of  canals  with  the  basins  of  the  Duna  and  the 
Niemen.  Its  numerous  falls,  the  shallowness  of  its  feeders, 
the  masses  of  ice  with  which  it  is  covered  above  SLiew, 
from  the  first  of  November  to  the  first  of  April,  and  in 
other  places  from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  beginning 
of  March,  but  above  all,  the  want  of  intelligence  and  in- 
dustry In  the  people,  diminish  its  commercial  importance. 
The  water  of  the  Dneiper,  like  that  of  its  feeders,  passes 
through  beds  of  chalk,  and  marshes,  and  is  not  very  fresh 
or  limpid,  still  the  sturgeon,  the  carp,  the  shad,  the  pike 
and  a  variety  of  fish  abound  in  its  turbid  streams.  Ser- 
pents swarm  in  all  the  islands  that  are  not  inundated  by  jf^^"^'  ?" 
the  swelling  of  the  river,  but  Kortitzkaia  has  been  partly  per. 
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BOOK  coltivated  by  the  laborious  efforts  of  a  coIodj  of  Menno- 
^^^*  nites.  The  Cossakki-sa-Parovi  establkhed  their  military 
settlements  on  the  islands  between  the  falls  fpfim^ue$J 
and  the  conflaence  of  the  Bazoulook»  they  fixed  near  tiie 
last  place,  their  seteha  or  principal  camp.  The  ancient 
names  of  the  cataracts  on  the  Dneiper  are  preserved  in  the 
writings  of  the  Byzantines,  and  as  they  are  of  Ctothic  de- 
rivation, it  is  probable  that  the  Ostrogoths,  the  warlike 
adventurers  that  issued  from  Scandinavia,  conquered  these 
countries  in  the  course  of  tlieir  invasions. 
Townion  The  present  towns  on  the  river  are  tekaterinodav  and 
^  "^^'*  tChersanf  they  are  the  capitals  of  two  large  governments, 
and  the  last  contains  a  population  of  100,000  souls.  The 
greater  part  of  the  fleet  on  the  Black  Sea  has  been  built  in 
its  dock  yards,  where  seven  ships  of  war  may  be  constructed 
at  one  time.  OcoMCof  or  Otehakof  was  formerly  an  import- 
ant Turkish  fortress,  it  is  now  a  station  for  merchant  ves- 
sels,  and  the  fortress  of  tOinburUf  which  is  opposite  to  it» 
is  in  a  political  point  of  view,  equally  insignificant  Odessa 
is  the  most  flourishing  town  in  that  part  of  the  Aoasian 
empire ;  its  growing  prosperity  may  be  attributed  to  many 
fortunate  but  contingent  events,  and  to  the  able  projection  of 
the  Duke  of  Richelieu.  It  is  at  present  peopled  by  40,000 
souls,  and  from  it  are  exported  all  the  com,  hides,  wood 
and  wax  of  the  Ukraine,  and  all  the  merchandise  that  is 
borne  down  the  Dnseiter  and  the  Bog;  its  imports  are  the 
wines  and  fruits  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  leather,  silk  and 
prodactions  of  the  Levant  The  value  of  its  exports  in 
1816,  amounted  to  49,564,704  rubles,  and  that  of  the  com 
only  was  supposed  to  be  worth  14  millions.*  It  cannot, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  denied  that  its  trade  must  be  ancer* 
tain,  80  long  as  the  Ottoman  power  is  established  on  the 
Bosphorus. 

Idisaweigradf  CBlisabethgradJ  a  town  in  the  interior,  is 
built  on  a  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  Ingul,  and  its  pops- 
lation  is  not  less  tiian  12,000  individuals,  who,  for  the 

•  Nouv.  Ephem.  O^ogr.  VI.  p.  228. 
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most  part  profess  the  Oreco-Russiaii  religion^  and  many    book 
arc  of  Servian  origin.    The  new  city  of  J^ikolaief  is  sita*     oir. 
ated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ingul  and  the  Bog ;  it  is  tlie  --'—-*— 
seat  of  an  admiraltyf  it  is  peopled  by  9(M)0  inhabitants, 
and,  although  adorned  with  fine  edifices,  it  is  ill  provided 
with  wood  and  materials  for  building.    The  neighbourhood 
of  Ilinskaia  on  the  liman  of  the  Bog,  is  covered  with  the 
ruins  of  Olbai,  au  ancient  Milesian  colony.  ^ 

The  country  between  the  Dniester  and  the  Dnieper  Phyncai 
may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  regions.  The  hills  in  ^sp<hs!^v^7^ 
the  northern  are  partly  covered  with  lofty  forests  of 
oaks,  linies  and  poplars.  The  southern  plains,  though 
well  adapted  for  corn,  and  not  encumbered  with  trees,  are 
almost  wholly  neglected;  numerous  flocks  and  herds 
feed  on  them,  but  the  pastures  are  sometimes  scorched  by 
arid  and  burning  winds.  The  soil,  when  it  is  first 
broken  by  the  plough,  appears  to  be  impregnated  with 
nitre,  a  substance  deleterious  to  vegetation,  yet  as  soon  as 
it  is  removed  or  diminished,  Albanian  wheat,  millet  and 
the  arbute  melon  may  be  cultivated  with  great  success. 
The  farinacious  fruit  of  the  craiSBgus  aria  is  made  into 
bread,  and  used  by  the  poor.  The  Greek  poplar  grows 
on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  tho  gardens  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  towns  yield  almost  every  sort  of  fruit;  tlius 
there  are  seven  kinds  of  grapes,  but  the  wine  is  weak 
and  acid.  ^ 

The  animals  indigenous  to  the  country  are  the 
myoxuSf  the  fnua-ciiillus,  the  arciomya  or  Russian  marmot, 
the  mustela  sarmaiica  and  the  saiga.  The  heaths,  the 
brushwood  and  the  steppes  abound  in  partridges,  quails 
and  woodcocks;  and  whenever  the  grasshoppers  are  not 
devoured  by  sea  swallows,  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  harvest  is  consumed  by  these  destructive  insects.  The 
cold  of  winter  is  intense,  and  the  streams  are  dried  by  the 
summer's  heat* 

•  Meyer,  OpUanie  Otcbakowcki  Semlii,  1794.  Bosber's  Account  of  lekate- 
riooslAT.  See  the  Transactions  of  the  Economical  Society  «f  St.  Petersburg. 
Pallas's  Travels. 
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nook       The  above  remarks  are  strictly  applicable  to  the  comitry 
<iiT.     between  the  Dnieper  and  the  sea  of  Azof.    The  well- 
^  wooded  hills  form  a  narrow  frontier,  the  steppes  are  more 

b«^tw"eei[    extensive,  the  soil  is  comparatively  barren,  and  the  hns- 
theDnie-  bandmen  live    at   greater   distances    from    one  another* 
laa  of       Brackish  lakes  and  marshes,  heatiis  and  sandy  downs  are 
^'^^        thickly  scattered  througli  the  plains.* 
TowDf.         x\i  the  towns,  with  the  exception  of  Badimuth,  which 
is  famous  for  its  horses,  are  situated  on  the  sea  of  Aaof. 
Taganrokf  the  most  important  of  any,  is  built  on  a  pro* 
montory,  its  harbour  may  contain  from  thirteen  to  four- 
teen hundred  small  vessels;  the  furs  of  eastern  Russia 
are  sent  from  it  into  different  countries,  and  the  otlier  ex- 
ports are  the  same  as  those  of  Odessa.    Peter  the  Great 
wished  to  make  it  one  of  his  capitals,  and  the  place  is 
memorable  from  the  death  of  Alexander  the  First,  who 
visited  it  in  his  journey  through  the  provinces,  and  was 
there  seized  with  the  fever  of  the  Crimea. 

JVIadiitchevant  a  town  of  13,000  or  14,000  sonla,  is 
peopled  by  an  Arminian  colony.  It  is  situated  in  a  dis- 
trict attaclied  to  the  government  of  lekaterinoslav,  and 
surrounded  by  the  territory  of  the  Cossacks.  The  trade 
consists  chiefly  in  silk  and  eotton,  the  neighbouring  country 
is  thickly  planted  with  mulberry  tvees,  and  the  bouses  are 
built  in  the  eastern  style.  Jkiof  was  once  included  among 
the  cities  of  Asia,  its  fortifications  have  fallen  into  decay, 
but  its  gardens  and  fruit  trees  are  now  more  numerous  than 
ever. 
^^^»-  AH  that  extent  of  land  together  with  Taurida,  is 
Bj,  ^  sometimes  called  J^Tew  Russia;  it  may  be  considered  an 
acquisition  wrested  from  nature  by  the  efibrts  and  indus- 
try of  the  Tartars.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
are  at  present  composed  of  Russian  husbandmen ;  but  the 
imperial  government  invited  colonists  from  every  nation, 
and  the  great  population  of  Little  Russia  is  nowhera  mwn 
abundant  than  on  -the  banks  of  the  Dnieper.    Servians, 

*  lunker^s  Account  of  the  Country  between    the    Dnieper  and  the  Don. 
MuUer's  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Russian  empirCi  volume  IX. 
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WallacliUns  and  Albanians  have  inbabited»  since  ir54»  the    book 
district  between  the  Dnieper  and  the  Ingul,  which  has  been     ^^^* 
long  known  by  the  name  of  JV*rw  8erviiu    The  colonists  are 
now  confounded  with  the  Russians.    Some  Poles  sought 
refuge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Odessa^  after  the  annihi- 
lation of  their  country,  and  the  Greeks  have  increased 
on  the  banks  of  the  Berda.    Few  settlers  have  migrated  to 
the  Steppes  of  Nogay.    Ten  villages  to  the  south-east  of 
these  districts   are  peopled   by  Dftchobonc^  or  Russian  ^uchobor- 
qnak^By  and  30,000  Nogay  Tartars  burnt  their  travelling  '^'' 
wagons  near  these  European  settlemcjits^  and  fixed  their 
abode  in  seventy^tbree  villages.* 

The  colonists  are  in  many  places  ill  provided  with  timber  Kurgam. 
for  building,  they  live  under  the  ground,  and  the  hillocks^ 
which  are  so  common  in  the  country,  and  which  served  in 
ancient  times  for  graves  or  monuments  of  the  dead,  are  now 
converted  into  houses,  the  vaults  are  changed  into  roofs, 
and  beneath  them  are  subterranean  excavations.  Kurgan 
is  the  Tartar  name  for  these  tumulif  they  are  scattered 
throughout  New  Russia,  they  were  raised  at  different  times 
by  the  dillhrent  people  who  ruled  over  that  region.  The 
Ksrgans  are  not  all  of  the  same  kind ;  some  are  not  onlike 
the  rude  works  of  the  early  Hungarians,  others  are  formed 
of  large  and  thin  stones,  like  the  Scandinavian  tombs.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  different  articles  contained  in  them 
have  been  only  of  late  years  examined  with  care.  Many 
inscriptions^  long  concealed  in  ruins,  prove  the  existence 
of  Gteek  colonies  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the 
Borysthenes.  Other  and  more  frequent  traces  of  the  same 
poo^  still  remain  on  the  coasts  of  Taurida. 

A  gulf  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  another  on  the  sea  of  Azof^  ^^  ^^" 
are  divided  Jby  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  limit  on  the  north  Taunda. 
the  peninsula  of  Taurida,  or  the  Crimea*    The  eastern  part 
u  washed  by  the  sea  of  Azof,  and  separated  from  Asia  by 
the  strait  of  Tenikali,  or  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  and  the 

*  Nouvellet  Annaiet  del  Voyages,  1. 1,  p.  249. 
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BOOK    soutliern  and  western  coasts  border  on  the  Black  Sea. 
ciT*     The  part  to  the  north  of  the  river  Salghir  Is  an  immense 

■^ plain,  of  which  the  western  extremity  is  barren  and  cover* 

ed  with  sand,  and  the  northern  or  the  country  near  tlie 
isthmus  of  Perecop  abounds  in  salt  and  salt  marstiesy  bat 

Pif ^rfd  Sea.  the  part  on  the  south  is  arable  and  fertile.  When  the 
wind  is  easterly,  the  8iwash  or  eastern  gulf,  and  the  Pu- 
trid Sea  or  OnUdi  More  receive  by  a  narrow  opening  the 
waters  of  the  sea  of  Azof,  but  at  other  times  the  ooze,  the 
filth  and  mud  that  cover  the  beds  of  these  marshes  may  be 
seen  to  the  distance  of  ten  versts.*  The  noxious  exhalations 
that  rise  from  them,  render  the  country  unhealthy  beyond 
Perecop.  Salt,  sheep,  and  Albanian  wheat  are  the  riches 
of  the  plains.  But  the  air  is  mixed  with  unwholesome  va- 
pours, and  the  husbandmen  that  settle  in  the  country,  are 

^ouDtaini.  subject  on  their  arrival  to  dangerous  diseases.  The  south- 
ern region  is  very  different,  a  mountainous  range  of  no 
great  extent  rises  in  front  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  man- 
time  or  highest  part  is  formed  by  strata  of  calcareous  rocks 
and  madrepores,  the  inland  chain  is  also  composed  of  lime- 
stone  mixed  with  shells,  and  their  horizontal  beds  descend 
beneath  the  plains.  The  highest  summit  is  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Symferopol  and  Baktchisarai;  it  has  been 
distinguished  by  the  Russian  name  of  Tchetyr-Dagf  be- 
cause its  shape  is  not  unlike  a  tent.  The  traveller  takes 
three  hours  to  ascend  it,  but  ho  is  rewarded  for  his  toil 
by  the  view  from  the  top ;  he  can  see  the  whole  of  that 
fine  peninsula,  which  was  at  one  time  covered  with  flourish- 
ing cities  under  the  dominion  of  the  Tartars.  Perecop  is 
distinctly  seen  on  the  north,  the  Black  Sea  extends  to  tbo 
south  and  the  west,  and  the  distant  prospect  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  sea  of  Azof.f    The  caverns  in.  these  rocks 

*  The  verst,  a  Ruuian  measure  of  length,  is  equal  to  3320  English  feet,  coihr 
fequentljr  three  versts  are  equal  to  two  English  miles. 

t  The  height  of  the  summit  is  1200  feet  according  to  Pallas,  and  6600  accord- 
ing to  Sumarakof. 
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are  filled  with  snow,  from  them  the  Salghir  takes  its  rise,  book 
and  a  thousand  rivulets  wind  in  every  direction.  The  oiT. 
btre ams  form  a  great  number  of  cascades  before  they  reach  ' 

the  base  of  the  mountain,  the  water  is  intensely  cold,  and  so 
transparent  that  a  small  stone  or  a  piece  of  silver  may  be 
easily  observed  at  the  depth  of  seventy  fathoms.  The  ca* 
verns  are  situated  in  many  parts  of  the  calcareous  hills, 
those  ot  Bobatag  served  as  an  asylum  for  the  ancient  in- 
habitants.* The  mildest  and  most  fruitful  region  in  all 
the  Russian  empire  is  that  continuation  of  valleys  arranged 
in  natural  amphitheatres  at  the  southern  base  of  Taurida, 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  climate  is  little  Southern 
different  from  that  of  Anatolia  and  Asia  Minor;  winter  18^'"''^'' 
hardly  felt,  the  primrose  and  the  crocus  appear  above  the 
ground  in  the  month  of  January,  and  the  oak  retains  its 
green  foliage  throughout  the  year.  ^  No  part  of  Taurida, 
perhaps  of  the  whole  empire,  affords  the  botanist  a  greater 
variety  of  plants,  or  the  husbandman  richer  harvests. 
The  ever-verdant  laurel  grows  beside  the  olive,  the  pome- 
granate, the  fig  or  the  date  tree,  which  might  have  been 
brought  to  the  country  in  ancient  times  by  Greek  colonists. 
The  mammiferous  ash,  the  mastich,  the  sumach,  the  blad- 
der-nut, the  sage-leaved  cistus,  the  emerus  and  the  arbute 
of  Asia  Minor  ionrish  in  the  open  air.  The  walnut  and 
almost  every  kind  of  fruit  tree  thrive  in  the  woods  or  rather 
the  natural  gardens  in  the  valleys.  The  caper  bush  is  scat- 
tered along  the  coast,  the  wild  vine  reaches  to  the  tops  of 
the  highest  trees,  descends  again  to  the  ground,  and  forms 
with  the  viburnum  festoons  and  garlands.  High  hills, 
masses  of  rocks,  streams  and  cataracts,  verdant  fields  and 
woods,  and  the  sea  that  bounds  the  horizon,  render  tho 
landscape  equal  to  any  imagined  or  described  by  poets* 
The  simple  lifo  of  the  good  Tartars,  their  cottages  cut  in 
the  solid  rock,  and  concealed  by  the  thick  foliage  of  sur- 
rounding gardens,  the  flute  of  the  shepherd,  his  flocks  scat? 

*  Pallas,  Tableau  Physique  de  la  Tauride. 
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BOOK    tersd  on  solitary  hUls,  remind  the  stranger  of  tlie  golden 
^i^*     age.    The  traveller  leaves  the  people  with  regret^  and  en- 
■"— ~"  vies  the  destiny  of  mortals  ignorant  of  war,  the  frauds  of 
trade,  and  luxury  accompanied  with  all  its  vices."    - 

These  are  the  words  of  tiie  learned  Pallas,  who  left  the 
court  of  Petersburg  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
the  Crimea. 

The  valuable  plants  of  southern  Europe  and  Asia  Miner, 
might  be  cultivated  in  Taurida,  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
wealth  of  Russia.  **  The  most  delicate  fruits,''  cootinacs 
M.  Pallas,  '^  arrive  at  maturity,  many  exist  already  in  the 
province,  olives  and  fig  trees  need  not  be  exported  fro» 
other  regions,  there  is  no  scarcity  of  sesamum,  a  plant  rich 
in  oil,  and  the  orange,  the  lemon  and  the  citron,  if  a  litUe 
labour  be  bestowed  on  them,  resist  the  cold  of  winter* 
The  grape  might  be  much  improved,  if  a  judiciooa  selec* 
tion  of  the  best  vines  were  made  in  other  countries,  and  if 
they  were  cultivated  on  different  soils,  the  efiect  of  which 
on  the  quality  of  the  fruit  had  been  previously  asoertauied. 
It  might  be  necessary  too  to  pay  greater  attention  to  the 
vintage,  to  the  making  of  the  new  wine,  and  the  preserving 
of  the  old.  Druggists  might  obtain  from  the  same  country, 
many  valuable  simples  and  plants  useful  in  dying,  nocb  as 
those  generally  exported  from  the  islands  in  the  Archipela- 
go, Greece,  Asia-Minor  and  Persia.  Some  of  these  plants 
are  already  found  in  a  wild  state,  as  the  mammiferooa  ash 
and  the  sun-flower,  that  yields  a  rich  blue  dye.  The  same 
country  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  different-colonred 
and  hard  timber,  or  for  the  wood  employed  in  marquetij, 
for  the  cypress,  the  cork  and  the  oaks  from  which  gall*ButB 
and  kermes  are  obtained,  and  the  acorns  used  in  dreasing 
Morocco  leather.'' 
The  advantages  which  M.  Pallas  enumerated  to  his 
cuithration  ^^^1*®!?^,  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  realized.  It  Is  not 
is  retarded,  denied  that  the  germs  of  a  future  vegetation  exist  In  the 
royal  gardens  at  Nikita  and  other  places,  but  the  judicious 
labours  of  M.  Steven  are  feebly  seconded  by  the  industry 
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of  the  inhabitants.  The  Tartar  gardeners  confine  theni«  book 
selves  to  the  caltivation  of  melons,  arbutes,  and  ordinary  ^'i^* 
Tegetables.  Apple,  pear  and  cherry  trees  grow  on  the  ' 
mountains ;  the  peach,  the  fig,  and  the  pomegranate  thrive 
on  the  southern  coast,  bnt  the  olive  is  neglected,  and  the 
plantation  of  mulberry  trees  in  the  neiglibuurhood  of  8taroi"> 
Krim  is  the  only  one  in  the  country.  The  fourteen  dif« 
ferent  kinds  of  grapes  in  Taurida  are  mostly  consumed  on 
the  tables  of  the  rich,  and  the  quantity  of  wine  produced  is 
comparatively  insignificant.  The  vineyards  of  Sudak  form 
an  excei)(ion ;  more  than  3D,000  eimers  of  wine  are  every 
year  obtained  from  them.  The  Russian  nobles  for  some 
time  past  have  purchased  land  on  that  coast;  its  cultivation 
is  thas  improved,  and  the  new  proprietors  expect  ere  long 
to  raise  Burgundy  and  Champaigne  on  their  own  estates^ 
and  to  eat  oranges  from  their  own  groves.  But  the  nature 
of  the  climate,  the  vernal  frosts,  and  the  excessive  heat  of 
sammer,  if  not  insuperable  obstacles,  can  only  be  surmount-* 
ed  by  a  civilized  and  industrious  population. 

Perecop,  a  fortified  place,  consisting  only  of  three  bouses,  Towns  and 
i«  not  calculated  to  give  the  stranger  a  favourable  opinion  '"J™"!!?***^® 
of  the  Crimean  towns.  The  sH^urbs  is  three  versts  or  two 
English  miles  distant;  although  peopled  by  a  thousand 
individuals,  who  carry  on  a  trade  in  salt,  it  is  very  ill  built 
The  places  to  which  the  name  of  towns  is  least  inapplica*^ 
Me,  are  situated  on  the  district  watered  by  the  Salghir* 
That  part  of  the  country  on  which  Akmetchet  or  the  capital 
stands,  is  not  fruitful,  it  is  ill  provided  with  water,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  exposed  to  endemical  fevers.  The  town 
kas  been  called  Sympherapol  by  the  Russians^  since  they 
1>ecame  maiiters  of  the  peninsula,  but  it  is  only  known  in 
Ute  country  by  the  name  which  it  received  fi'om  the  Tar<* 
tars.  The  population  is  not  less  than  20,000  souls,  the 
inhabitants  are  indolent,  and  the  place  is  without  com- 
nerce."*    The  distance  from  Akmetchei  to  BakkhuSaraip 

*  Wsevoloiski's  Dictionary,  article  Symphcropol. 
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I  ci^*     was  once  the  residence  of  the  Khan^  and  the  Tartar  capital 

of  the  Crimea.    It  is  built  on  -the  craggy  side  of  a  lai^o 

natural  moat  between  two  mountains,  and  surrounded  with 

fountains,  streams,  terraces,  hanging  vineyai*d8  and  gropes 

I  of  black  poplars  near  rocks  and  precipices.    The  vast 

palace  of  the  Khans  still  remains,  but  many  other  edifices 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  victorious  Russians.*  The 
number  of  inhabitants  is  now  reduced  to  seven  or  eight 
thousand  ;  their  principal  trade  consists  in  cutlery  and  mo- 
rocco leather.  Tchufut-Kalh^  an  ancient  fortress  erected 
by  the  Genoese  on  a  lofty  precipice,  is  not  more  tlian  five 
versts  from  the  last  town.  It  is  now  a  place  of  refuge  for 
1200  Jews,  of  the  sect  Karai.  The  character  of  the  Kara- 
ites is  very  different  from  that  of  their  brethren  in  other 
countries ;  they  live  without  reproach,  their  honesty  is  pro- 
verbial in  the  Crimea,  and  the  word  of  a  Karaite  is  said  to 
be  as  good  as  another  man's  bond.  They  still  adhere  to 
the  law  of  Moses :  they  have  rejected  the  Talmud,  every 
Babbinical  doctrine,  and  all  interpolations  of  scriptural 
texts*^  JSSfslow,  which  was  for  a  short  time  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Eupatoria,  # situated  on  the  western  coast; 
its  port  is  the  most  commercial  of  any  in  the  peninsula,  its 
population  amounts  to  12,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom 
are  brewers  of  bau%a,  the  Mussulman  ale,  that  is  drank  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sennaar.  Mhtiar  or  Sevastopol,  a  large 
naval  arsenal,  and  a  temporary  station  of  the  Russian  fleet, 
from  which  it  can  sail  in  twenty-four  hours  to  the  Bosphonis, 
is  built  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  same  coast.  We  ob- 
serve after  having  doubled  the  capes  of  the  Chersonesus  and 
St  (George,  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  port  Balaklava,  where 
two  thousand  Greeks  gain  a  subsistence  by  trade  and  the 

•  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  464. 

t  Tcbufut  was  originally  a  name  of  rfproach  beatowad  on  tha  Jews.    Ktk 
signifies  a  fort, 

J.  Clarke,  vol.  I.  p.  482. 
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prodoce  of  their  mackarel  fisheries.  All  the  rocky  and  Booit 
steep  coast  from  Cape  Jia  to  Cape  Mtodoro,  is  in  our  cir* 
opioiont  the  front  of  the  ram,  or .  the  Crum-Metopon  of 
the  ancients.  TraVellers  remark  at  the  base  of  the  moan^-  Met^^nT* 
tains  or  the  Byzantine  Ittimata,  the  romantic  towns 
of  MVcitaf  JUoutchttt  8oudak  and  its  small  harbour,  and 
Joursof  vith  a  castle  belonging  to  the  go?emors  of 
Taorida.  Caffa  or  the  ancient  Theodosia  is  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  mountains  on  the  bay  of  Caffa. 
It  covers  the  southern  side  oi  the  gulf,  and  rises  like  a 
Tast  theatre  of  mosques  and  minarets  near  all  the  hills 
which  enclose  that  part  of  the  bay.  It  merited  and  ob- 
tained in  past  times  the  appellation  of  the  Lesser  Cpnstan- 
tinople,  it  contained  36,000  houses  within  its  walls,  and 
not  fewer  than  8000  in  the  suburbs.  It  must  be  confess- 
ed, however,  that  the  ruins  do  not  indicate  a  space  pro- 
portionate to  so  great  a  number.  Mahomet  II.  having 
made  himself  master  of  the  Bosphorus,  took  the  town  in 
1475.  It  continued  to  flourish  under  the  Tartars,  but 
its  inhabitants,  like  those  throughout  the  Crimea,  abaur 
doned  their  possessions  at  the  approach  of  the  Russians, 
and  the  Grenoese  and  Tartar  monuments  were  destroyedf 
by  the  barbarous  troops  of  the  czar.*  The  present  popu- 
lation is  less  than  4000.  Kertsh,  once  the  residence  of 
Mithridate%  and  the  capital  of  the  Bosphorian  kings,  and 
Tenicale^  a  small  fortress  that  commands  the  strait,  are 
situated  on  the  eastern  peninsula ;  near  the  former  is  the 
tomb  of  Mithridates,  and  a  magnificent  sarcophagus  at 
Yenicale  is  now  changed  into  a  reservoir.  The  Altyn 
Obo^  or  highest  hill  in  that  part  of  the  Crimea,  is  abbut 
four  versts  distant  from  Kertsh ;  it  contains,  according  to 
tradition,  a  treasure  guarded  by  a  virgin,  who  spends  her 
nights  in  lamentations.  It  was  from  the  ancient  citadel 
of  the  Bosphorians  on  the  precipice  above  the  sea,  that 
Mithridates  threw  his  son  Xiphanes  into  the  waves;  at 

*  Claike't  Travelfy  cbapterf  18  and  19. 
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BOOK   least  there  is  no  other  spot  connected  with  the  site  of  Fan- 

ciT.     ticapoduiD>*  which  from  its  eminence  corresponds  with  the 

—*•"""  text  of  Appian,  who  says  that  the  mother  stood  on  the 

other  side  of  the  strait^  and  witnessed  the  murder  of  her 

son.f 

We  shall  not  enter  into  any  enquiry  concerning  the 
Scythiansy    Tauro-Scythians,    Cimmerians    or    the  other 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea.    The  Tartars  (many 
of  whom  have  now  left  their  country)  are  sprung  from 
the  Turks,  Or»co-Bcythians,   and  Nogays  of  the  great 
horde»  the  founders  of  the  khanat  of  Kaptscbak.    They 
are  divided  into  many  distinct  classes,  but  there  are  no 
slaves  or  servile  tribes  amongst  them.    The  estates  of  the 
lords    are    cultivated  by  farmers    or    hired    labourers, 
whose   condition    is    by  no    means    wretched^   and  the 
nobles     are    the   only    individuals    in    the    community 
that  can  possess  land.    Each   village  is  still  governed 
by  its  MuTsa  or  elective  chief,  who  enforces  tlie  laws,  and 
is  at  the  head  of  the  rural  authorities*    The  dwellings  of 
the  Tartars  exhibit  the  rudeness  and  simplicity  of  early 
ages.    Stakes  or  branches  of  trees  are  placed  without  re- 
gularity above  one  anotlier,  the  chinks  or  interstices  are 
covered  with  moss,  and  the  spaces  thus  enclosed  form  the 
habitations  of  the  peasants..   The  houses  of  the  nobles  are 
equally  superficial,  and  consist  only  of  a  single  story. 
The  outer  ornaments  are  light  wooden  pillars,  painted  in 
green,  red  or  yellow;  the  rooms  are  not  provided  with 
chairs  or  tables,  but  a  number  of  large  pillows,  placed 
.    round  each  apartment,  serve  the  double  purpose  of  seats 
and  beds.    A  large  space  is  left  behind   the    wainscot, 
and  all  the  necessary  articles  of  household  furniture  are 
kept  in  it 
Character,     The  Tartars,  like  all  the  neighbouring  subjects  of  the 
empire,  hate  their  masters,  their  customs  and  institutionfl. 
The  Russians  have  done  little  to  allay  such  prejudices» 
they  have  done,  much  to  increase  them.    If  aversion  to 

*  The  Modern  Kertchy.  t  Clarke,  chapter  10. 
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despotic  tillers  be  considered  a  heinous  offence  in  the  book 
conqoered,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  many  re-  civ. 
deeming  virtues;  for  every  traveller  that  has  visited 
the  Crimea^  speaks  in  high  terms  of  their  strict  honesty 
and  integrity.  The  same  people  are  generous  and  hos- 
pitabloi  a  patriarchal  simplicity  prevails  among  them,  and 
houses  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  strangers  are  at- 
tached to  the  dwellings  of  the  wealthy.  Travellers  make 
mention  of  a  convent  of  Tartar  nuns  at  Batchisarai; 
their  dress  too  is  said  Jiot  to  be  very  different  from  that 
worn  by  the  white  penitents  during  their  religious  pro- 
cessions. 

The  improvement  in  the,  culture  of  the  vine  and  the  Huttond- 
mulberry  has  not  been  greatly  advanced  by  the  Oreek  or  "^°' 
German  husbandmen,  and  their  assistance  has  not  been 
of  much  value  in  the  different  manufactures.    The   Sla- 
vonic husbandmen   are  a  thriving  colony,  they  are  now 
accustomed  to  the  climate,  their  number  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing, but  they  are  ignorant  and  ill  educated- 
It  may  be  as  well  to  take  a  short  survey  of  the  his*  Hiitory  of 
tory  of  the  Cossacks  on  the  Don  and  the  Black  Sea,  be-  ^^^ 
fore  we  attempt  to  describe  their  country.    Although  the 
territory  belonging  exclusively  to  that  people  is  equal  in 
extent  to  4600  square  miles*  or  12,800  square  leagues, 
it  contains  few  towns,  and  is  ill  calculated  to  excite  the  at- 
tention of  the  geographer.    Little  Russia  is  the  native 
country  of  the  Cossacks.    The  Slavonians  of  Kiow  formed 
a  distinct  colony  from  those  of  Novgorod ;  the  nature  of 
their  government   was   not  the  same,  their  destiny  has 
been    widely   different.    Separated  from   each  other  for 
more  than  three  centuries,  they  have  been  at  last  united ; 
but  their  language,  manners  and  even  physical  constitu- 
tion are  so  many  marks  of  a  distinct  people.    The  Ma- 
lo-Russians  or  inhabitants  of  Little  Russia  are  at  present 
settled  in  the  Ukraine  or  in  the  governments  of  Kiow, 
Tchernigow,  Novgorod-Severski,  Kursk,  Orel  and  TamboL 

*  Fiftatn  of  th«M  miUi  art  tqiial  te  a  dtfrte. 
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BOOH  All  the  military  peasants  in  theae  provloces  are  denominate 
ciT*  ed  Cossacks,  but  in  tlie  last  age  the  same  name  ^aa  gene- 
rally  applied  to  a  number  of  warlike  freebooters,  vho 
Se^oaw.  ^^^^  under  a  separate  government.  Tho  word  is  of  Tar- 
tar origin,  and  signifies  an  armed  man;  it  was  adopted 
by  tlie  Russians  at  the  time  when  they  began  to  reside  in 
the  places  wliich  the  Tartars  inhabited,  or  when  the  con« 
querors  mixed  with  the  few  of  the  vanquished  that  remained, 
and  became  habituated  to  the  same  sort  of  life.  Constant- 
ine  Porphyrogenetes  mentions  Kasachia,  a  country  at 
the  base  of  Mount  Caucasus,  between  tiie  Black  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.  According  to  the  Russian  annals,  Mitislaf, 
prince  of  Tmoutarakarif  and  son  of  the  great  Vladimir, 
gained  a  signal  victory  in  1£01  over  the  Eosaki,  a  people 
tiiat  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  the 
Greek  emperor.  They  were  of  Tartar  origin,  and  their 
name  was  perhaps  derived  from  their  mode  of  fighting,  in 
the  sanie  manner  as  the  Klrguises^Kaisaks  have  been  so 
called  from  their  light  armour.  Frequent  mention  is 
made  of  the  Tartar-Cossacks  in  Russian  history,  parti« 
cularly  during  the  reign  of  Ivan  the  First.  The  Cos- 
gackS'Ordinski  were  distinguished  much  about  tho  same 
timo  from  the  Cossacks  of  A%of;  the  former  belonged  to 
the  great  Orda  or  horde,  the  principal  settlement  of  the 
Tartars  on  the  Wolga.  These  two  branches  are  the  last 
remains  of  the  Tartar  empire  in  Russia.  The  people  were 
destroyed  by  the  conquerors,  many  of  them  fled  on  their 
fkrrival,  and  joined  other  Tartar  tribes. 
CopMcki  Tlie  Cossacks  of  Little  Russia  are  not  mentioned  before 
RufiU.'  tb9  year  1S20,  when  Gedemin,  great  duke  of  Lithuania 
conquered  Kiow.  The  origin  of  their  military  republic 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  terror  excited  by  the  victories  of 
that  prince.  Swarms  of  fugitives  left  their  country,  as- 
sembled at  the  embouchure  of  the  Dnieper,  and  formed  a 
petty  state.  They  were  compelled,  in  order  to  resist  the 
aggressions  of  their  neighbours,  to  live  under  a  military 
government,  and  to  submit  to  military  laws.  Their 
number  was  considerably  augmented  after  Kiow  was  a  se- 
cond time  laid  waste  by  the  Tartars  in  141d|  and  they  in- 
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creased  etill  more  rapidly  when  that  large  principality  was  book 
osited  to  Lithuania  and  Poland.  Tlie  new  colony  was  €IT» 
called  Little  Russia^  and  thus  distinguished  from  the  great 
empire.  The  inhabitants  extended  gradually  to  the  hanks 
of  the  Dniester  and  the  Bog,  and  occupied  all  the  country 
between  these  rivers  and  the  Dnieper.  The  Cossacks 
built  towns  and  burghs  in  which  they  resided  with  their 
families  during  winter,  but  in  summer  as  many  as  were 
able  to  bear  arms  wandered  in  the  steppes,  or,  like  the 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  waged  continual  war 
against  the  Tartars  and  Turks.  Poland  was  thus  protect- 
ed against  its  most  formidable  enemies,  and  the  Poles,  far 
from  checking  the  power  of  the  rising  republic,  did  all  they 
could  to  promote  it*  King  Sigismond  ceded  for  ever  to  the 
Cossacks  in  If  10,  the  countries  above  the  cataracts  of  the 
Dnieper.  Stephen  Bathory  improved  their  military  go« 
vernment,  appointed  their  hetman  or  chief,  and  granted 
them  an  extensive  territory,  but  his  successors  did  not  acj^ 
with  the  same  policy.  The  Cossacks  were  prohibited  from 
continuing  their  incursions  against  the  Turks,  and  it  was 
not  imagined  that  their  warlike  institutions  were  thus  effec- 
tually destroyed.  Poles  settled  in  their  country,  and  tq 
them  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  were  committed.  Their 
clergy  too  were  compelled  to  renounce  the  spiritual  authori- 
ty of  the  patriarch,  and  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope«  The  Cossacks,  after  an  obstinate  war,  shook  off 
the  yoke,  and  submitted  to  the  czars.  .That  event  happen- 
ed in  1654,  about  three  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  first 
separation  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  great  horde  front  the 
Russian  nation. 

Many  of  the  Cossacks   left  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Cosmcki 
Dnieper,  and  migrated  to  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia  RuatUm 
during  their  wars  with  the  Poles.    They  settled  in  a  fertile  Ukraine, 
region,  and  retained  a  stratocracy  in  their  new  possessions. 
Such  is  the  origin  of  the  8lobade$  or  the  Cossacks  in  the 
Russian  Ukraine.    Their  country  had  been  formerly  at- 
tached to  the  great  duchy  of  Kiow,  but  it  had  remained  un- 
cultivated and  desert  since  the  first  invasion  of  the  Tartars, 
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The  branch  of  the  ZaporogueSf  M^hich  is  much  more  an- 
cientf  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  any*  It  was  de- 
*  terminedy  in  order  to  defend  the  Cossacks  in  the  Ukraine 
from  the  invasions  of  the  Tartars,  that  a  number  of  youog 
unmarried  men  should  occupy  the  southern  frontiers  where 
the  Don  discharges  itself  into  the  Blacl^  Sea.  Warlike 
youths  flocked  from  every  direction  to  that  station,  which 
soon  became  a  military  school,  and  so  great  was  the  attach- 
ment of  the  Cossacks  tor  their  new  country  that  they  refin- 
ed to  leave  it,  although  exposed  on  every  side  to  hostile  in- 
cursions. The  colonists  were  from  time  to  time  increased 
by  the  arrival  of  their  countrymen  who  fled  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  Poles* 

It  was  about  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  they  separated  wholly  from  the  Cossacks  of  Little 
Russia,  whose  hetman  they  had  until  tfiat  time  obeyed. 
They'then  formed  a  distinct  military  state,  and  eleeted  a 
chief,  the  kochevoi-aiaman  or  commander  of  tb^  canp. 
Their  setcha  or  principal  station  was  a  fortified  camp,  and 
although  its  position  was  often  changed,  it  remained  always 
near  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper,  the  place  from  which  tbey 
derived  their  name. 

The  nature  of  their  military  government  is  not  unworthy 
of  notice.  War  was  the  sole  object  of  their  union,  they 
neglected  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle ;  fishing  and 
the  chase. were  their  amusements,  not  sources  of  emolument, 
or  the  means  of  gaining  a  subsistence.  All  the  members 
of  the  society  were  obliged  to  remain  in  a  state  of  celibacy, 
and  although  they  generally  carried  off  the  wires  of  their 
neighbours,  it  was  unlawful  to  bring  a  woman  within  the 
limits  of  the  setcha.  To  prevent  their  population  from  be- 
ing impaired,  they  captured  and  took  away  many  boys  in 
the  course  of  their  expeditions,  and  their  numbers  were  in- 
creased by  the  accession  of  criminals  or  outlaws  from  every 
kingdom,  and  almost  all  the  European  languages  were  spo- 
ken in  their  tents. 

The  ataman  was  chosen  every  year,  and  no  dignity  or 
nark  of  distinction  was  conferred  on  him  after  the  expira- 
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tion  of  bis  office.    Bvery  member  in  the  commimitjr  was    book 
eligible  to  the  highest  place  in  the  republic*    They  had  no     cit. 
written  laws,  custom  superseded  their  necessity,  and  little  — — 
inco»?enieBce  arose  from  the  want  of  them  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.    Criminals  were  judgpd  with  impartial- 
ity! and  punished  with  extraordinary  severity.    The  mur- 
derer was  buried  alive  in  the  same  grave  with  him  whom 
he  bad  destroyed.    Robbers  were  confined  three  days  in 
the  stocks,  and  condemned  to 'suffer  so  many  stripes  that 
most  of  them  perished  under  the  lash.    These  Cossacks  had 
all  the  virtues  and  vices  of  freebooters.    They  were  brave, 
barbarous  and  hospitable,  sober  and  active  in  their  military 
expeditions,  indolent  and  drunken  in  their  houses  or  tents* 
The  number  of  those  fit  to  bear  arms  amounted  sometimes 
to  forty  thousand. 

Their  state,  though  not  subdued,  recognised  at  different 
tiroes  the  authority  of  the  Poles,  the  Tartars,  the  Porte  and 
Sttssia.  Peter  the  Great  demolished  their  setcha  when  they 
joined  the  revolt  of  Mazeppa,  the  hetman  of  the  Cossacks 
in  the  Ukraine.  They  lived  afterwards  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Crimean  Hhans,  and  were  admitted  in  1737 
among  the  number  of  the  Russian  vassals.  All  the  service 
they  had  to  perform  to  the  czar  was  to  appear  in  campaigns 
when  they  were  required,  and  on  these  occasions  they  were 
treated  and  paid  like  the  other  Cossacks.  They  were 
goilty  of  rebellion  in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  which 
terminated  in  1774 ;  it  was  then  they  declared  themselves 
independent,  and  when  colonies  were  established  in  the 
conquered  eountries  on  the  banks  of  the  D/iieper,*  the 
Cossacks  maintained  that  the  territory  was  their  own,  ha- 
Httsed  the  settlers,  and  by  force  or  stratagem  took  fifty 
thousand  captives.  The  empress  resolved  to  punish  thMi 
labels  and  to  annihilate  a  state  which,  under  more  favour- 
able auspices,  might  have  become  a  second  Lacedemon.  A 
Russian  army  surrounded  their  camp  and  disarmed  them  in 
1775.    A  manifesto  was  published,  and  they  were  permitted 

*  Thcte  countriet  were  at  that  time  called  New  Servia. 
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BOOK       The  Cossacks  on  the  Don  inhabit  at  present  the  phini 
oiT.     watered  by  that  river»  and  their  country  extends  between  the 
""■""■"  governments  of  Saratof,  Astrakan*  Woronescli  or  Vorontt 
the^Donian  '^^^  lekaterinoslaT  to  tlie  sea  of  Azof.    Their  territory  i> 
CoMftcks.  about  57,600  geographical  squaiT  miles  in  extent,  it  wu 
formerly  larger^  but,  after  an  insurrection  in  1708,  a  part 
was  added  to  the   neighbouring   provinces..   Tlie  settlm 
obtained   the  privileges  titey   desired,  and   retained  their 
military  customs.    The  territory  of  the  Donian  Cossaciu 
is  an  immense  plain,  wholly  destitute  of  hills.     Some  purts 
of  it  are  as  fruitful  as  the  Ukraine,  but  the  soil  in  general 
is  bari*en^  the  inhabitants  have  made  little  progress  in  the 
useful  arts,  and   agriculture    is  neglected.    The   wealth 
of  the  fierce    and    indolent    Cossack    consists    in  cattle, 
and  some  subsist  by  their  fisheries.    The  fish  and  cariar 
exported  annually  from  the  country  amount  in  value  to 
500,000  roubles.*    The  culture  of  the  gmundt  and  rural 
labour  are  committed  to  Russian  peasants,  whom  the  Cos- 
sack hires  for  very  moderate  wages.    The  greater  part 
of  his  time  is  spent  in  taking  care  of  his  horse,  and  the 
tabaunes  or  herds  of  the  rich  are  made  up  of  five  hun- 
dred or  a  thousand  head,  but  the  saddle  horses  only  are 
sheltered  in  winter  from  the   inclemency  of  the  season. 
The  Cossack  liorse»  though  small  and  lean,  is  swift  and 
almost  indefatigable.    Whenever  many  of  the  Cossacks  are 
gathered  together,  horse  racing  is  almost  their  sole  amose* 
mentt 
Mannori,       The  womon  weave  linen  and  cloth,  they  make  pelisses, 
tioot?'      mantles  and  stockings,  they  take  care  of  the  gardens,  the 
orchards  and  even  the  vineyards,  v^hich  are  more  nuroe^ 
ous  in  their  country  than  in  any  other  Russian  province. 
The  dwellings   of  the  Cossacks  are  clean,  and  evince  a 
degree  of  refinement  which  we  look  for  in  vain  in  the 
greater  part  of  Russia.    The  houses  are  white,  and  pro- 
vided with  windows  and  chimneys,  the  inmates  never  abat 
their  doors  against  the  stranger,  all  of  them  practice  the 
virtue  of  hospitality.    Costly  articles  of  furniture  are  seta 

*  A  roablt  it  tqual  to  lour  ihiUiogs  and  two-penco. 
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in  the  houseg  of  the  wealthy,  who  are  now  desirom  of  ao  book 
quiring  knowledge,  and  many  of  them  send  their  children  to  ^^^* 
study  at  Petersburg.  A  seminary,  which  is  much  fre- 
qnented,  has  been  established  at  Tcherkask,  the  chief  town 
in  the  country.  The  principal  church  is  adorned  with  many 
standards  and  other  trophies  collected  in  most  parts  of  Eu*- 
rope.  The  inhabitants  enjoy  civil  and  political  liberty,  the 
monopolies  of  the  crown  are  not  felt,  the  people  may  make 
and  sell  as  much  brandy^as  they  please,  they  pay  nothing 
to  the  excise,  they  are  exempt  from  the  poll  tax,  the  militia 
or  conscription.  If  their  presence^  is  requisite  on  any  ex- 
traordinary  emergence,  they  must  rise  in  mass,  but  the  Cos- 
sacks are  never  unwilling  to  join  the  Russian  armies,  war 
is  an  amosement^  not  a  hardship.  The  Cossack  is  never 
happier  than  on  horseback,  he  Is  valiant  in  the  battle,  he 
delights  in  plunder. 

The  Russian  secretary  of  war  signifies  his  instructions  Political 
to  the  ataman  or  hetman^  the  chief  or  general  of  the  mili-  ^^'^* 
tary  nation.  The  propositions  of  government  are  made 
known  to  the  people,  who  decide  by  a  majority  of  votes, 
whether  or  not  the  requisition  ought  to  be  obeyed,  and  in. 
what  manner  it  should  be  put  in  execution.  Examples  are 
on  recordt  in  which  the  majority  have  opposed  the  views 
of  government  The  czars  have  sometimes  ceded  to  their 
wishes,  in  other  instances  the  slightest  opposition  has 
been  construed  into  a  revolt.  To  form  an  aristocracy,  or 
to  attach  the  wealthiest  families  by  honourable  and  heredi- 
tary distinctions,  is  the  great  object  of  the  Russian  cabi- 
net; in  this  way,  it  is  thought,  the  democracy  may  be  un- 
dermined, or  placed  on  a  level  with  the  other  Russian 
governments. 

The  villages  of  the  Cossacks  are  called  stantitzas,  they  Towm. 
contain  from  150  to  400  houses ;  each  stantitza  has  its  elec- 
tive magistrate,  and  forms  a  military  company.    There  are 
few  places  in  the  country  that  merit  the  name  of  towns,  and 
the  few  that  do  so,  resemble  large  villages.    Tcherkask* 

*  Th«  town  li  calltd  Tfeherehaikoy  by  Dr.  C]tfk0« 
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BOOK    or  the  capital  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  is  boitt 
oiy«     on  a  marsh,  and  supported  on  piles.    The  inhabitants  sail 

"""""""^  in  spring  from  house  to  house.  The  city  is  divided  into 
eleven  stantitzas,  and  contains  fifteen  thousand  indirldoals. 
The  number  of  habitations  may  amount  to  three  thousand, 
and  five  persons  may  be  allowed  on  an  average  for  each 
house.  The  great  quantity  of  timber  used  in  the  town  for 
bridges,  houses  and  streets,  is  brought  by  the  Wolga^a 
sufficient  supply  could  not  be  obtained  by  the  Don.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  are  anxious  to  remove  to  Novoi-Tcher- 
kask,  which  is  officially  designated  the  capita],  but  the 
greater  number  are  loth  to  quit  their  present  residence,  al- 
though it  is  admitted  to  be  unhealthy.*  Txiemltanifcitis 
is  noted  for  its  vineyards,  and  their  produce  is  compared  to 
Burgundy.  The  other  Cossack  grapes  are  mostly  white, 
the  wines  from  many  of  them  are  sparkling,  and  although 
few  are  of  a  good  quality,  the  people  are  not  indifferent 
about  drinking  them.  Two  great  fairs  are  held  at  Dra- 
pinskaia  and  Luganskaia. 

Th«  Don.  The  country  of  the  Donian  Cossacks  is  watered  by  the 
Don  and  its  feeders,  of  which  the  Donetz  or  Danaetz  is 
the  most  considerable.  Some  writers  suppose  the  last  river 
the  same  as  the  Tanais  of  the  ancients,  but  it  is  more  like« 
ly  that  the  incorrect  notions  which  the  ancients  had  of  the 
Wolga,  led  theiii  to  confound  it  with  the  Tanais.  The 
Don  issues  from  the  lake  Iwanow,  and  waters  a  hilly  and 
fruitful  country  until  it  reaches  Woronesch.f  It  is  enclos- 
ed on  the  left,  from  that  town  to  the  confluence  of  the  Do- 
netz, by  steep  banks  of  chalk,  but  as  it  proceeds  in  its 
course,  it  enters  an  immense  and  unvaried  plain,  its  streams 
art  not  confined  by  rocks,  nor  broken  by  cataracts.  Its 
depth  even  in  these  plains  is  not  less  in  winter  than  six  or 
seven  feet,  but  the  water  does  not  rise  in  summer  to  tbo 
height  of  two  feet  above  its  sandy  bed.  Navigation  is  thos 
prevented,  and  the  water  of  the  Don,  like  that  of  its  feed- 
ers, is  so  bad  that  the  inhabitants  themselves  can  hardly 

*  CUrkt,  chap.  ziii.  t  Voronei. 
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drink  it  Much  advantage,  it  is  thought,  might  result  tf  book 
the  river  were  united  to  the  Wolga  by  means  of  the  Med'  cir. 
wedit»a  or  rather  the  IlawlOf  but  few  boats  could  sail  by  " 

such  a  passage  from  the  want  of  water  in  the  Don,  and 
from  the  difference  in  the  level,  which  is  fifty  feet  higher 
on  the  side  of  the  same  river  than  on  that  of  the  Wolga.* 
The  former  receives  from  the  Caspian  steppes  the  Manytschf  • 
of  which  the  almost  stagnant  waters  seem  to  mark  the 
position  of  an  ancient  strait  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
0ea  of  Azof. 

The  sea  of  Azof  was  more  correctly  styled  the  Palus  Sc«  of 
Meotis  by  the  ancients;  it  is  formed  by  the  Don  and^'^^* 
other  rivers,  and  is  not  a  sea  but  a  marshy  lake  on  a  sandy 
and,  in  some  places,  an  oozy  channel.  No  rock  has  been 
observed  in  any  part  of  it;  its  turbid  watersf  are  well 
stored  with  fish,  but  they  are  shallow  to  a  great  distance 
from  the  banks.  The  surface  is  about  twelve  inches  higher 
in  spring  than  in  the  rest  of  the  year.  That  branch  of  the 
lake  which  is  called  the  Putrid  Sea  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. 

A  horde  of  Calmocks  inhabit  the  country  on  the  east  of  ^"f*^"" 
the  Donian  Cossacks,  and  are  in   some  respects  under 
the  dominion  of  the  military  republick.     They  occupy 
the  steppes  by  which  the  sea  of  Azof  is  separated  from 
the   Caspian  ;    their    territory   is   bounded   by  the '  Ma- 
nytsch  and  the  Kouma,  and  watered  on  the  east  by  the 
Sarpa,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Wolga,  which  flows  in  a 
contrary  direction  from  the  principal  river.    The  chain 
of  hills  that  divide  the  basins  of  the  Don  and  the  Wolga, 
extends  across  the  steppe.    The  declivities  on  the  side  of 
the  Wolga  are  steep,  but  a  large  and  sloping  plain  de- 
scends gently  towards  the  Don.    The  level  of  the  Caspian  iithmvi of 
Sea  at  Astrakan,  is  admitted  to  be  lower  than  the  Sea  of  p^^^^** 
Azof  by   150  feet,  the  Manytscli  has,   at  least,  an  in- 
clination of  ten  feet,  and  the  hills  on  the  banks  of  that 

^  LowiUy  cited  by  Georgt,  Betchreibungy  1 1,  p.  290* 
t  Itt  watert  %t%  braeliib  but  not  salt. 
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BOOK    rirer  are  not  perhaps  higher  than  SOO  or  800  feet  above 
oiv.     the  Caspian,  and  50  or  100  above  the  Palus  Meotis.    It 

"— "— •  foUuwa,  therefore*  that  by  deepening  the  bed  of  the 
Manytachy  it  migbt  be  easy  to  form  a  communication  be- 
tween the  two  seas.  Limestone  abounds  in  the  rocks  on 
the  steppe,  which  is  mostly  covered  with  verdant  pastures, 
but  some  places  on  the  east  are  unfruitful;  a  few  oaks, 
mountain-ashes  or  willows  display  in  that  part  of  tlie 
country  their  scanty  foliage.  The  wolf,  the  fox,  a  great 
variety  of  rats  and  mice,  the  marten  and  feUM  duxith 
or  wild  cat  of  the  marshes,  the  stag  and  hare,  many 
kinds  of  ducks,  and  lastly,  the  dangerous  scorpion-fly  are 
the  wild  animals  on  the  steppe.  The  number  of  Calmurks 
is  not  more  than  30,000;  they  live  between  the  Wolga 
and  the  Jaik  or  Ural,  they  belonged  to  that  horde,* the 
most  of  which  fled  in  1770  to  Chinese  Tartary,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  vexatious  oppression  of  Russia;  such  as  re- 
mained faithful,  agreed  to  cross  the  Wolga.* 

The  Woi-       ^®  ^^^^  ^^^  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  and 

K^*  in  the  ancient  kingdom  or  khanat  of  Astrakan.     We  shall 

only  describe  iq  tliia  place  the  lower  part  of  it,  or  the  steppe 
which  corresponds  nearly  with  the  Russian  government  of 
tlie  same  name,  but  extends  on  the  east  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Suratow.  The  Wolga,  or  the  largest  river  in 
Europe  flows  through  that  country  into  the  Caspian  sea. 
A  rivulet  rises  in  the  forests  of  the  Waldaic  chain,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wolchino-Werchovia,  crosses  the  lakes 
Oselok,  Plana  and  Wolga,  i*ereives  the  waters  of  the  lake 
Seliger,  and  becomes  navigable  near  Rjev-Wolodomirov, 
at  which  place  its  breadth  is  not  less  than  95  feet.  It  then 
flows  eastwards  to  Kasan,  where  it  is  enlarged  by  the 
Kama,  a  very  great  river,  turns  to  the  south,  and  makes 
apparently  for  the  sea  of  Azof;  but  unfortunately  for  the 
commerce  of  the  Russians,  its  course  is  determined  by  the 
position  of  the  Wolgaic  hills,  and  it  discharges  itself  into 

Braadth.    the  Caspian  Sea.    Before  it  receives  the  Kama,  its  breadth 

'^  NomEdifcba  Strtiliiraiin  by  B*  B«r|;manD.    Nouv.  Ann.  det  Voyafeii  t* 
XU.  p.  M3,  iui. 
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is  upwards  of  600  feet,  and  it  is  more  than  1200  after  its    booe 
junction  with  that  river*    It  encompasses  many  islands  in     cm 
the  vicinity  of  Astrakan,  and  its  width  there  is  uboot  14  — •^— — 
English  miles.    M.  Guldenstced  supposes  its  inclination  on 
an  average  to  be  equal  to  six  inches  and  a  half  in  every 
four  versts  of  its  course  f*  ber.ce»  it  may  be  calculated  that 
the  lakes  which  form  its  source,  are  little  more  than  330 
feet  higher  than  its  embouchure.    The  depth  of  its  cur- 
rent varies  from  seven  to  eighteen  feet    Its  water,  though 
not  good,  is  drinkable,  and  it  abounds  with  several  varie- 
ties of  the  sturgeon  and  different  kinds  of  fish.    The  valley 
of  the  Wolga  from  Ostaschow,  is  an  extensive  flat  from 
one  to  twenty  versts  in  breadth,  bounded  by  sloping  plains 
from  twenty  to  eighty  feet  in  height,  which  are  formed  by 
layers  of  argil,  marl,  gypsum,  sandstone  and  coal,  or  of  the 
same  substances  as  the  neighbouring  ridge.    The  course 
of  the  Wolga  is  regular  and  calm,  but  the  river  has  made 
a  passage  for  itself  near  Nischnei-Novgorod,  and,  by  the 
sinking  of  the  ground  thus  occasioned,  several  large  build- 
ings in  the  town  have  been  overturned. 

The  Wolga  is  speedily  swollen  by  excessive  rains  and 
by  the  melting  uf  snow,  so  that  the  streams  are  diverted  , 

into  the  channels  of  the  feeders,  and  the  flux  of  their  wa- 
ters is  thus  impeded.    The  river  during  part  of  the  winter  Poiumoa^ 
is  covered  with  ice,  but  there  are  always  many  apertures  ^f ,»,. 
in  the  south,  from  which  currents  of  air  escape,  hence  they  Wolga. 
are  termed  the  lungs  of  the  Wolga.    The  polumna  often 
change  their  |K>sition,  and  travellers  are  thus  exposed  to 
imminent   danger.      Carriages    pass  on  the  Wolga  two 
months   in   the  year,  and  in  summer   it  is  crowded  with 
boats.     More  than  five  thousand  barks  constructed  in  the 
well-wooded  countries  of  Northern   Russia,   descend  the 
river,  and  are  loaded  with  all  kinds  of  commodities,  but  as 
these  vessels  cannot  easily  return  or  sail  against  the  stream» 
the  most  of  them  are  sold  at  Astrakan ;  and  it  is  thought 
by  government  that  the  forests  may  in  this  way  be  speedily 

•  Four  vertlf  are  equal  to  S  +  2*'  EogUih  milei. 
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BOOK    ethansted.    The  ladiot  one  sort  of  these  harks,  carry  soiae* 
cir*     times  100,000  pauds  of  salt.*    The  orclinarj  burden  of  the 
Kdyaulki  is  about  35,000    pouds,    they   are  Jaden  with 
grain,  and  the  Msedi  with  timber.    The  Wolga  encloses 
the  central  ridge  of  Russia,  and  receiTes  the  streams  of 
the  Oka,  the  principal  river  in  that  fertile  region ;  it  com- 
municates in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  by  the  canal  of 
Wfschnd'Wdloiehok  ivith  the  lakes  Ladoga  and  Newa; 
lastly,  the  Kama  conveys  to  it  all  the  waters  of  eastern 
Russia.    That    large  river  may  thus  be  considered  the 
great  outlet  for  the  inland  commerce  of  the  empire.    The 
town  of  Astrakan  may  be  supposed  an  Alexandria  on  a 
Scythian  Nile,  but  the  river  enters  an  inland  sea,  it  does 
not  communicate  with  the  ocean,  and  the  countries  that  it 
waters,  are  inhabited  by  biirbarous  nations;  atill  how- 
ever,  the  advantages  which  human  industry  may  derire 
from  the  majestic  courses  of  the  Wolga  and  the  Danube 
are  not  as  yet  realized. 
17ame  of       The  word  Wolga,  says  M.  Georgi,  signifies  great  in 
the  Wolga.  f^^  Sarmatian,  it  might  have  been  as  well  had  the  writer 
explained  what  is  meant  by  the  8armatian  language.    If 
the  old  Slavonic  or  rather  the  Proto-Slavonic,  which  was 
spoken  by  the  vassal  tribes  of  the  ancient  Scythians,  be  an- 
derstood  by  that  incorrect  term,  we  think  the  etymologj 
not  unlikely,  although  its  accuracy  cannot  now  be  a8ce^ 
tained.f    The  Finnic  tongues  furnish  us  with  a  more  easj 
explanation;  Yolgi  signifies  a  valley*  now  the  bed  of  the 
Wolga  extends  in  the  great  valley  of  Russia.    The  Tar- 
tars called  the  Wolga  the  EtheU  or  Itdf  which  according 
to  some  philologists  means  liberal  or  profuse,  according  to 
others,  merely  the  river.    The  last  name  is  still  retained 
by  the  Tartars  under  the  form  of  Ichtilrgad.    The  most 
ancient  designation  is  that  of  the  Bha  or  JZAos,  which  htf 
been  thought  a  corruption  of  the  Araxes,  a  river  in  A^ 

*  The  poud  it  equal  to  40  poundi. 
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menift,  although  the  two  words  are  radically  diSiireiit  in    book 
the  Armenian  language.*    The  Morduates,  a  Finnic  tribe,     ^<^* 
still  term  it  the  BkaoUf  a  name  which  in  their  dialect  was 
probablj  expressive  or  rain  water.t    All  the  etymologies 
are  involved  in  the  darkness  of  a  remote  antiquity. 

The  Fertility  of  Lower  Egypt  de]>ends  on  the  overflowing  Physical 
of  the  Nile,  but  the  province  of  Astrakan  is  not  much  bene-  of  Astra-**" 
fited  by  the  inundations  of  the  Wolga.  The  last  river  does  ^^^' 
not  bring  along  with  it  a  rich  alluvial  depositc,  and  its  wa- 
ters do  not  fructify  the  ground.  The  country  that  is  not 
inundated  by  the  Wolga  consists  chiefly  of  heaths  and 
downs,  which,  if  they  be  not  wholly  sterile,  are  ill  adapted 
for  agriculture.  As  it  seldom  or  never  rains  in  that  part  of 
Russia,  the  people  are  obliged  to  water  artificially  every 
field  that  is  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  the  dry  and  arid  heaths  are  co- 
vered about  the  beginning  of  spring  with  fine  flowers  and 
useful,  herbs,  with  asparagus,  capers,  onions  and  liquorice. 
The  stem  of  the  last  plant  grows  to  the  height  of  three  feet 
and  a  half,  and  its  roots,  though  sometimes  as  thick  as  a 
man's  arm,  are  by  no  means  of  an  inferior  kind.  Salsola 
or  glass-wort  grows  in  profusion,  and  its  quality  is  such  as 
migbt*have  been  anticipated  from  a  soil  so  much  impreg- 
nated with  salt.  Masses  of  saline  crystals  are  observed  on 
the  beds  of  lakes  Etsen^  Bagd  and  several  others,  and  the 
mountain  of  JVo^d-Oto  is  overtopped  by  a  salt  hill.  There 
are  two  steppes  in  which  the  same  substance  predominates^ 
the  one  situated  between  the  Don,  the  Wolga  and  Caucasus, 
is  called  the  Step^Mtrakanskiat  the  other  lies  between  the 
Wolga  and  the  Ural,  and  is  termed  the  Step-^Kalmytcckaia, 
because  it  was  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Calmucks. 

Both  of  these  immense  plains,  according  to  M.  Pallas, 
must  have  been  at  one  time  covered  with  the  waters  of  the 
Caspian  sea.    A  sandy  but  verdant  ridge  extends  in  the 

•  Sftini-Martin,  Mem.  surVArmanie,  I.  p.  38,39,63;  If.  p.nS,403. 
t  Buschltig,  Erbhescbreibung,  I.  770.  Klaproth,  Asia  Polygloua. 
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BOOK    eastern  Steppe  above  the  downs  formed  hj  ai^illaceoos  and 
^^^*    saline  deposites.    The  Calmucks  call  it  JV*aryn»  and   the 
rr      r*  Russians  Eynpesku    The  animals  that  frequent  them  arc 
Ryn^pMki.  the  tarantula^  the  bustard,  the  pheasant  and  pendulinoy  the 
cony  and  the  ^aigakf  a  species  of  wild  goat,  of  which  the 
horns  are  not  opaque  but  transparent,  it  outstrips  the  swift- 
est dogs. 
Fertii*  xhe  fruitful  country  in  the  government  of  Astrakan  is 

not  large,  it  includes  only  the  low  districts  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Wolga,  the  Ural  and  Terek.    The  vegetable  productions 
arrive  at  an  extraordinary  size,  and  they  consist  of  arbutes, 
gourds  and  cucumbers  nearly  two  feet  in  length,  roots  and 
potherbs  of  every  kind,  peaches,  apricots,  mulberries  and 
grapes.    All  these  fruits  are  very  large,  a  fact  that  is  oftea 
repeated  by  the  Russian  writers,  and  the  country  of  Astra- 
kan is,  according  to  them,  a  terrestrial  paradise*    But  the 
panegyrists  are  commissioned  by  government  to  persuade 
husbandmen  to  migrate  to  the  province;  foreigners    may 
therefore  judge  more  impartially,  thoy  may  speak  the  truth 
without  disguise.    The  great  expansion  of  plants  and  fruits 
is  not  wonderful,  because  they  are  abundantly  watered  by 
artificial  means ;  secondly,  because  the  soil  is  impregnated 
with  saline  and  bituminous  substances ;  and  lastly,  because 
the  heat  is  excessive  during  two  months  in  the  year.     The 
disagreeable,  watery  and  insipid  taste  by  which  all  the  ve- 
getable productions  in  Astrakan  are  distinguished,  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  same  causes.    The  Delta  of  the  Wolga 
may  one  day  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  industrious 
Russians,  but  they  have  to  struggle  at  present  against  natu- 
Excess  of    ral  disadvantages.     The  heat  is  most  oppressive,  the  ther- 
cow""**     mometcr  rises  sometimes  so  high  as  lOS*  of  Fahrenheit. 
The  air  in  a  great  part  of  the  government  is  unwholesome 
from  the  saline  exhalations  with  which  it  is  surcharged. 
The  north  winds  are  often  the  harbingers  of  so  intense  a 
cold,  that  the  thermometer  falls  to  22*  below  zero.    The 
principal  arm  of  the  Wolga,  which  is  2300  feet  in  breadth, 
is  frozen  in  winter,  heavy  sledges  are  dragged  on  it,  and 
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the  ice  remains  abont  two  months.    The  town  of  Astrakan    book 
found  the  expense  of  keeping  up  its  vineyards  too  great,     ^^^* 
and  it  was  decreed  that  they  should  be  divided  and  sold  in  — — - 
lots.    The  grapes  are  very  large  and  very  watery,  the  little 
vine  made  from  them  is  drank  by  the  common  people.    The 
attempts  to  cultivate  the  olive  have  failed,  and  the  apricot 
does  not  succeed  unless  much  labour  be  bestowed  on  it:  the 
trees  are  often  destroyed  by  severe  frosts.    Thus  excessive 
heat  and  extreme  cold  are  the  great  disadvantages  of  the 
climate. 

The  town  of  Astrakan  is  inhabited  by  40,000  individuals,  Towm. 
but  in  the  fishing  season  the  population  amounts  sometimes 
to  70,000.  It  is  built  on  one  of  the  islands  formed  by  the 
Wolga,  its  numerous  churches,  its  orchards  and  vineyainls, 
its  large  suburbs  and  citadel,  which,  like  those  of  Kasan, 
Nischnei-Novgorod  and  Moscow,  is  called  the  Krem  or 
Kremlin,  give  it  an  imposing  appearance ;  but  the  houses 
are  for  the  most  part  built  of  wood,  the  streets  are  dirty  and 
nnpaved,  the  ooze  and  the  putrid  fish  that  are  left  on  the 
land  during  the  vernal  inundations,  render  the  air  disagree- 
able and  unhealthy.  The  trade  with  Persia  and  India  is 
considerable,  and  many  of  the  people  are  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  or  in  dressing  morocco  leather. 
Russians,  Armenians,  Tartars,  Indians  and  Persians  might 
be  mentioned  among  the  inhabitants.  The  followers  of 
Brahma  form  a  society  of  bachelors,  they  reside  in  a  large 
wooden  building^  without  windows ;  their  refectories  are 
clean,  and  well  provided  with  fruits  and  pastry.  The 
greater  number  live  by  usury.  The  Tartars  are  retail 
traders,  but  many  of  them  are  much  in  debt  to  the  Indians, 
and  they  are  often  compelled  to  impignorate  and  grant  the 
wifruet  of  their  wives  to  their  creditors.  The  Jchrichan- 
ifci  are  sprung  from  the  Indians  and  the  Tartar  women.* 
^rasnaiar  and  lenoiaievskf  two  other  towns  on  the  Wolga, 
tfo  comparatively  of  little  consequence ;  KisUaVf  a  place  of 

*  Htyb,  queUd  bj  G«orgi|  Bttchreib.  II.  p.  947. 
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BOOK  trade,  and  MQ$doh  are  more  important,  but  thej  are  built  on 
^^^*  the  Terek  or  narrow  Trontier,  vhicli  according  to  our  divi- 
"""■""  sion  is  situated  beyond  the,  litnits  of  Europe. 
Country  of  The  country  of  the  Uralian  Cossaclws  lies  on  the  other 
CoslLdli!"  ^'^®  0^  ^>>^  Steppe  which  separates  tlie  Wolga  from  the 
Ural  i  it  forms  a  long  and  narrow  belt,  consisting  chief y 
of  sandy  and  marshy  land,  and  extends  along  the  course  of 
the  last  river.  The  Ural  descends  from  the  Ural  moun- 
tainss  and  it  is  so  called  in  conformity  to  a  decree  of  Cathe- 
rine II.  Its  waters  flow  in  a  channel  without  rockst  and 
are  sufficiently  deep  to  be  navigable  for  small  vessels,  but 
its  solitary  banks  are  covered  with  reeds;  the  noise  and 
bustle  of  trade  have  not  been  heard  since  the  destruction  of 
Fisheries  Saraitschikt  a  Tartar  city.*  The  Cossacks  still  repair  to 
°  ^  '^ '  the  fishing  stations  at  fixed  seasons  of  the  year,  and  it  is  a 
curious  spectacle  to  see  them  assembled  when  the  river  is 
frozen.  Some  thousand  fishermen  arrive  in  sledges  at  a 
place  appointed,  and  every  man  is  provided  with  a  spear, 
several  poles  and  other  instruments.  They  arrange  them- 
selves in  a  long  line,  and  if  those  in  the  rear  should  attempt 
to  take  the  place  of  the  others  before  them,  their  instruments 
are  instantly  broken  by  the  guards  of  the  station*  The  men, 
however,  evince  often  a  great  degree  of  impatience,  and  the 
same  feeling  appears  to  be  communicated  to  the  horses 
which  are  trained  for  these  expeditions.  As  soon  as  tlie 
hetman  of  the  Ji&hers  departs  in  his  sledge,  all  the  rest  fly 
after  him  with  the  rapidity  of  the  wind.  The  ice  is  cut, 
their  spears  are  cast,  and  a  forest  of  poles  rises  on  the  ri- 
yer.  Fishmongers,  assembled  even  from  the  interior  of 
the  empire^  purchase  the  fish  before  they  are  taken  out  of 
the  water,  and  in  a  short  time  the  sturgeon,  the  kuso  and 
Sixoruga  quiver  on  the  ice.  The  couriers  of  '*the  gr«U 
Uralian  army^**  travel  at  full  gallop,  and  depoAte  the 
spoils  at  the  court  of  Petersburg.  The  value  of  the 
flab  (including  that  of  the  caviar  and  isinglass)  imported 

*  It  is  called  Saracanco  by  traveller!. 
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into  the  interior^  araooiits  to  two  millions  of  roubles,^  and  book 
the  duties  imposed  by  the  **  ministers  of  the  army,'*  is  civ. 
not  less  than  100,000,  a  sum  by  which  the  fund  accomu- 

'  lated  by  that  administration  is  principally  formed.  The  Towns, 
Uralian  Cossacks,  enriched  by  the  sale  of  their  fish^  and  ^"''*"' 
also  by  their  cattle,  horses  and  wool,  live  in  affluence; 
tiieir  houses,  at  least  those  in  Uralsk  or  the  capital,  are 
commodious  and  clean,  strangers  are  hospitably  received^ 
the  dress  of  the  inmates  corresponds  with  their  fortune^ 
and  the  turbans  or  head  dresses  of  the  women  are  adorn- 
ed with  pearls.  These  Cossacks  belong  to  the  sect  of  the 
Roskolniici,  and  for  that  reason  they  abhor  tobacco,  and 
retain  their  beards. 

The  people  are  now  at  peace  with  the  Russians,  bnt  Historical 
their  history  is  filled  with  the  recital  of  wars  and  blood-  "°>*^^»- 
shed.  Freebooters  separated  from  the  Donian  Cossacks, 
and  settled  along  the  course  of  the  lower  Wolga; 
travellers,  merchants  and  ambassadors  were  alike  ex- 
posed to  their  attacks.  Ivan  11.  sent  an  army  against 
them,  and  those  that  were  made  prisoners  suffered  dread- 
ful torments,  they  were  suspended  by  the  sides  to  hooks 
of  iron.  Driven  from  the  Ural,  they  laid  waste  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  having  taken  Saraitchik,  they  put 
every  inhabitant  to  the  sword,  plundered  the  houses,  and 
opened  the  graves  in  the  vain  expectation  of  finding  con« 
cealed  wealth.  Their  independent  republick  founded  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ural,  then  the  Jaik,  submitted  to  the 
protection  of  Russia,  and  preserved  its  privileges.  But 
the  sanguinary  revolt  of  Pugatschew  was  not  viewed  with 
indifference  by  these  fierce  and  restless  men,  they  flocked 
to  his  standard,  and  obeyed  him  as  their  chief.  Van- 
quished at  last  by  the  Russians,  their  national  assemblies 
were  abolished,  and  their  artillery  destroyed.    The  present 

^population  is  supposed  not  to  exceed  30,000  individuals  of 
both  sexes. 
The  same  people  undertook  in  the  sixth  and  in  the  Their  ez* 

peditioos 
in  Asia* 
*  A  roublt  if  tqual  to  four  shUlings  and  two-p«nee. 
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BOOK  beginning  of  the  seventh  centoiy,  two  remarlcable  expe- 
ciT.  ditions ;  in  the  first  they  demolished  Urganz^  a  great  com- 
""■"""■  mercial  city  near  the  Aral  lake»  in  the  second  they  took 
Khivahy  and  kept  possession  of  it  for  more  than  a  twelve- 
month, it  was  then  retaken  by  surprise,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  negligence  of  the  guard.  In  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  they  have  left  a  memorable  example  of  what  may  be 
achieved  by  a  few  brave  and  resolute  men. 


415 
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Eastern  Russia.    Finno^Hunns  or  Uralians. 

We  shall  examine  the  northern  and  eastern  countries  in  book 
European  Russiat  after  having  made  some  remarlcs  on  the  or. 
ancient  race  that  appears  to  have  inhabited  the  \vholo  of 
that  region.  The  Laplanders^  FinnSf  EsihonianSf  J}iar« 
mianSf  WotiakSf  WogulSf  Ostiaksy  Tchuwaches,  Tchere* 
misses  and  some  other  tribes  are  sprung  from  one  and  the 
same  people.  Their  physiognomy,  language  and  customs 
are  sufficient  proofs  of  their  relationship ;  at  the  same  time, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  such  differences  exist  amongst 
them,  as  to  entitle  us  to  infer  that  the  early  history  of 
the  people  is  mixed  with  fable,  or  involved  in  obscurity. 
Asiatic  hordes  might  have  govemed  the  country,  mingled  FinncH 
>with  the  conquered,  and  by  their  intercourse,  and  by  the  ^"°'"* 
usurpation  of  a  dominant  tribe,  the  national  character  of 
the  people  might  have  been  modified.  The  Finns  were 
settled  during  the  age  of  Tacitus  and  Strabo  in  the  cen- 
tral provinces  of  Poland,  they  were  denominated  the  Fenni 
by  the  historian,  and  the  Zoumi  by  the  geographer.  The 
accuracy  of  the  accounts  given  by  these  writers  has  been 
since  confirmed,  and  the  language  still  spoken  in  Li- 
thuania is  a  monument  of  its  former  inhabitants.  The 
^f^(itches$  an  ancient  tribe  in  the  government  of  Orel, 
^ere,  according  to  Nestor,  of  Finnic  origin.  It  has 
been  seen  that  the  Hungarian    is    connected    with  the 


race. 
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BOOK    Finnic  tongues,  and   the   migrations  to  central   Rossiai 
cv»     which  are  recorded  in  the  history  of  that  once  powerful 

—"■■""  and  numerous  people,  might  have  been  discovered  by  the 
names  of  SousdaU  the  river  Ugra  and  tlie  town  of  Lebe- 
dian.  Many  geographical  terms  indicate  the  wide  dis; 
pension  of  the  Finnic  tribes.  The  word  iougf  which  de- 
notes a  river,  is  common  to  more  than  one  feeder  of  the 
Don;  the  name  of  the  Wolga  is  probably  of  Finno-Hun- 
garian  origin,  the  Ural  mountains  were  for  ages  called  the 
FoyaSf  a  Finnic  noun,  that  signifies  summits.  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  particular  division  of  the  horizon  in  use 
among  the  Finlanders,  is  a  part  of  an  astronomical  system 
which  must  have  been  formed  between  the  fortieth  and  fif- 
tieth parallels,  and  consequently  the  civilization  of  the  Finns 
must  have  commenced  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  and  Cas- 
pian seas.*  But  although  it  be  demonstrated  tliat  Finnic 
tribes  peopled  northern,  eastern  and  southern  Russia  at  a 
very  remote  epoch,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  occupied  ex- 
clusively, or  even  ruled  over  that  immense  region,  and  it  is 
almost  superfluous  to  add  that  several  questions  connected 
with  the  subject  cannot  be  readily  answered. 

Connexion      Thus   It  has  been  asked  if  the  Scythians  were  Finns. 

theTcy"     Although  no  certain  information  can  be  obtained,  it  is  in 

thiana  and  our  opinion  more  probable  that  the  former  people  were 
"*"**  composed  of  numerous  hordts,  some  of  which  led  a  wan- 
dering life,  others  cultivated  the  ground,  and  both  were  in  r 
state  of  vassalage,  or  under  the  dominion  of  a  ruling  tribe. 
Such  has  ever  been  the  political  condition  of  the  Asiatic 
nations  in  the  centre  and  the  west.  The  introduction  of 
castes  might  have  taken  jilace  after  the  union  of  tribes,  at 
all  events  the  system  of  castes  is  less  applicable  than  that  of 
aggregate  tribes  to  the  conquering  Scythians,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  migrated  from  Media. 
It  is  thus  that  the  seemingly  contradictory  statements  of 
the  ancients  concerning  the  Scythians  may  be  best  recon- 
ciled.   The  dominant  tribe  in  Europe  on  the  Tanais  and 

*  Kfoemosynei  Journal  de  Finlande. 
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the  Borysthenea  wfta  the  same  as  the  one  that  ruled  in  Asia  book 
on  the  banks  of  the  Oxns  and  laxartes ;  hence  the  identity  c^* 
of  their  national  nnme,  a  circumstance  that  cannot  be  attri-  — -— — 
buted  to  chance.  The  people  wlio  submitted  to  their  em- 
pire  were  not  all  of  the  same  race^  they  consisted  probably 
of  Finns  on  the  TanatSi  and  Slavonians  on  the  Borysthenes. 
The  resemblance  observed  in  their  language  and  in  somo 
words  cited  by  Aristophanes  and  Pliny  may  illustrate  our 
hypothesis.*  The  royal  ScythianBf  the  rulers  of  the  empire^ 
npoke  neither  the  SlavoniCf  Finnic,  Gothic  nor  German. 
The  primitives  in  their  language  were  connected  with  others 
in  the  ancient  Zend,  Persian  and  Sanscrit.  ExampiaioSf 
which  Herodotus  tells  us,  signifies  a  sacred  road,  may  be 
derived  from  the  Zend  adjective  eschatf  pure,  luminous^ 
holy,  and  pad  or  poi,  a  road,  the  last  word  is  a  root  com- 
mon to  the  Persian  and  Sanscrit.  Arimai  one,  is  oiflia  in 
Zend,  and  Mropataf  **  the  women  who  murder  men,^  or  the 
Scythian  denomination  of  the  Amazons,  is  compounded  of 
awTf  a  man,  or  air  in  the  Armenian  and  Zend,  or  weyar 
in  some  Caucasian  dialects,  and  pata,  which  signifies  equal- 

*  SMoiet  or  the  tru«  name  of  the  Seylhians,  Is  derived  from  a  Zend  word 
•ignifl-ing  a  bead  or  chief. 

A  soldier  of  the  Scythian  guard,  which  was  intrusted  with  the  police  of  Athenf, 
is  introduced  in  the  Thesmo-phores  of  Aristophanes.  The  Scythinn  cannoi  pro- 
nounce the  pk  Off,  but  confounds  it  with  the  p ;  now,  no  Polish  words  that  ara 
not  of  foreign  importation,  commence  with  an/.  The  same  person  changes  fre* 
quently  the  matculiae  and  feminine  genders  into  the  neuter,  and  adds«  to  tbp 
last  syllable,  a  letter  which  is  still  a  common  termination  of  the  Russian  neuter 
nouns.  Lastly,  the  Scythian,  lilie  the  Slavonian,  uses  the  /  instead  of  the  thtia 
or  tk  of  the  Greeks.  These  are  striking  indications  of  the  Slavonic  character 
of  the  Scythians  who  were  sold  to  the  Athenians.  But  that  people  were  nottha 
same  as  the  royal  Scythians,  they  were  their  nrfi  or  vassals,  who  were  brought 
into  Greece  as  slaves  and  mercenaries.  Their  inability  to  pronounce  not  only 
(he  thUa  but  the  ;^  or  cA  of  the  Greeks  and  Germans,  proves  at  least  that  they 
were  not  Goths,  and  we  believe  that  none  of  the  Scythian  words  cited  by  Hero- 
dotus are  of  Gothic  origin.  5t/i>  or  the  Scythian  name  of  the  Tanais  is  derived 
from  the  Slavonic  adjective,  5t/en,  the  strong  or  powerful.  Slavonic  roots  and 
compounds  may  be  traced  in  the  names  of  the  kings  on  the  Bospborus,  and  the 
chiefs  of  Olbia.  The  Scythians  were  probably  confounded  with  the  mass  of  tho 
nations  over  which  they  ruled. 
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BOOK    ly  to  ktU  and  lo  subdue.    Oito-Syros  or  the  Scythian  Apol* 
0T«     fe  seems  to  bave  derived  his  name  from  aitOf  father^  and 
taryiib  light*  and  TamiauModes  or  tiieir  Neptune  meana  the 
ami  of  the  billows.    Our  researches  cannot  be  presented  to 
the  public  in  their  present  shape,  they  were  interrupted  by 
the  death  of  a  friend  who  gave  us  access  to  all  the  treasures 
in  his  library!  still  we  believe  in  the  conclusion  at  which  we 
have  arrived ;  and  the  subject  may  ei^  long  be  ably  elnci- 
4ated  by  a  distinguished  philologist. 
CoDMxion      Were  tlie  Huns  of  Finnic  origin  ?    That  questloaf  which 
the^M   is  more  intricate  than  the  former*  has  only  been  lately  «gi- 
and  Uhi     tatod,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  resolved.    Tet  it  may 
be  one  day  answered  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  concern- 
ing the  Scythians.    All  the  hereditary  deformity  of  the 
Monguls  or  CalmuckSy  the  dominant  tribe,  was  united  in 
the  person  of  Attila ;  but  the  Chyni  and  the  Ounmi  of  the 
Greek  geographers,  the  Runs  of  the  Hungarians,  the  £u- 
ropean  Huns,  and  a  race  connected  with  the  Finnic  tribes, 
made  up   the  great  body  of  the  urmy,  and  the  Huiuiic 
nation. 

We  now  pass  to  an  easier  task,  that  of  indicating  the 
geographical  position  of  tlie  Finno-Hunnic  people.  The 
race  is  dispersed  from  Scandinavia  to  the  north  of  Asia, 
and  from  the  last  region  to  the  Wolga  and  the  Caspian  sea. 
Their  red  or  yellow  hair,  prominent  cheek  bones  and  sallow 
complexion,  the  thin  beard  and  large  occiput  are  character* 
Istic  of  their  physiognomy ;  but  the  Woguls  and  some  Lap- 
landers may  bo  distinguished  by  their  flat  features,  and 
dark  and  coarse  hair.  Forests  and  places  in  the  neighboar- 
hood  of  marshes  were  for  a  long  time  their  principal  abodes 
hunting  and  fishing  their  favourite  occupations.  The  Bus- 
aians  always  called  them  Tchoudes  or  strangers ;  the  Bcaa- 
dinarians  and  Goths  termed  them  FmnCf  a  word  which  is 
probably  derived  from  Ftende,  an  enemy,  or  Fen,  a  marsh. 
The  name  of  Fenni  cannot  be  of  modern  date,  since  it  was 
used  by  Tacitus;  but  it  remained  wholly  unknown  to  the 
people  to  whom  it  was  applied.     The    ancient  national 
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mmte  of  the  Finns  is  now  lost,  it  is  oven  doubtfiil  if  fliey    book 
had  any.    They  style  themselves  at  iiresent  the  Samip  /Skm-     ^^* 
mi  and  SouomuLainen  or  the  people  of  the  conntry*    The  ' 

early  part  of  their  history  is  uncertain  and  fabulous;  in- 
deedi  with  the  exception  of  the  Huns  and  Magiars  or  Hun- 
gariansy  none  of  those  nations,  although  very  ancient^  po- 
pulous and  widely  scattered,  have  eVer  become  powerfuL 
Tiicir  national  existence  has  been  transitory,  never  perma- 
nent No  conqueror  was  ever  sprung  from  them ;  on  the 
contrary,  in  those  ages,  the  history  of  which  is  faithfully 
recorded,  they  have  always  been  the  victims  or  dopes  of 
nore  active  and  enterprising  neighbours.  No  annals  of  their 
acbievements  were  ever  written,  their  history  can  only  be 
collected  from  that  of  their  conquerors — the  Scandinavian 
Goths  and  Russians. 

Additional  facts  relative  to  tlie  Finns,  Permians,  Lap-  PrognssiTe 
landers  and  other  tribes  that  are  now  extinct,  or  exist  no  ^"^^^^•"•■* 
longer  under  the  same  name,  have  been  discovered  sinco 
the  ninth  and  tentk  centuries  in  the  Saga  and  in  some  Rus- 
sian and  Scandinavian  monuments.  The  Finnic  nations 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  and  in  Siberiay  were  un- 
known before  the  conquest  of  these  countries  by  the  Rub* 
sians.  The  same  people,  it  is  said,  were  mentioned  in  the 
MddOf  the  ancient  system  of  Icelandic  and  Runic  mythology. 
^They  were  tite  dwarfs  who  lived  under  ground,  extracted 
metals  from  the  depths  of  the  earth,  practised  sorcery  and 
magic,  and  often  deceived  the  gMs  of  Asgar^*'  Their 
KKgieoa  notions  were  those  of  a  barbarous  people,  their 
oeduHiy  converted  every  natural  object  into  an  idol.  Jou- 
nula  was  the  name  of  the  supreme  being,  and  they  conao- 
crated,  like  the  Germans,  their  forests  and  mountains.  The 
Permians  appear  to  have  been  the  only  tribe  amongst  themt 
that  had  a  large  temple  or,  at  least,  a  sacred  enclosofe 
sdomed  with  altars.  The  Icelandic  historians  denominate 
that  people,  the  Biarmians,  and  tlie  Russians  call  them  the 
fermiakk  It  is  known  however  that  in  the  middle  ages, 
the  Scandinavian  pirates  gave  the  name  of  Permia  to  the 
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MOK  whole  country  between  the  White  sea  and  the  UraL  To 
^T*  plunder  the  temple  of  Jouniala  was  tiie  great  end  of  the 
.  .  Scandinavian  piratical  incursions,  and  the  same  edifice  was 
Jomtdhf  ^^^  subject  of  poetical  descriptions,  which  are  probably 
much  exaggerated.  According  to  these  accounts  the  temple 
was  constructed  with  much  art,  the  wood  was  of  a  rare 
-  quality,  it  was  inlaid  with  gold  and  precious  stoned  of 
which  the  lustre  was  reflected  on  every  surrounding  object 
A  (^Iden  crown,  embellished  with  twelve  diamonds,  was 
placed  on  the  head  of  the  god,  his  collar  was  worth  SOO 
marcs  of  gold,  and  the  rest  of  his  dress  exceeded  in  Talue 
iftr«e  Oreck  vessels  richly  laden*  A  gold  vase  rested  on  the 
knees  of  the  statue,  it  might  have  held  as  much  water  as 
would  have  quenched  the  thirst  of  four  men*  But  it  was 
filled  with  precious  stones  and  costly  metals.  So  much 
.wealth  attracted  all  the  corsairs  of  the  north,  and  it  was 
thought  a  proof  of  bravery  to  have  carried  away  an  orna- 
ment from  the  temple.  Many  men  set  out  every  year  from 
Heligoland,  and  several  kings  of  Norway  went  to  pillage 
Fermia,  and  returned  with  a  rich  booty.  But  Scandinavian 
mariners,  wlio  were  not  addicted  to  piracy,  visited  the  coasts 
for  commercial  purposes.*  The  Permians  were  wealthy, 
and  their  country  was  the  theatre  of  an  extensive  commerce. 
The  Persians  and  Indians  transported  their  merchandise 
on  the  Caspian,  ascended  the  Wolga  and  the  Kama  to  the 
ancient  town  of  Tdurdyn  on  the  JToIra,  a  place  of  great 
trade,  from  which  the  Fermians  carried  the  goods  to  the 
banks  of  the  Fetchora,  or  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  sea, 
where  they  exchanged  them  for  pelisses  and  otlier  articles 
that  were  sold  in  the  east  Many  of  their  towns  now  in 
ruins  prove  at  least  that  they  were  once  inhabited  by  floar- 
isbing  and  civilized  people.  The  caravans  of  the  Persians, 
Armenians  and  other  Asiatic  nations  repaired  to  Ai^ar, 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Bulgarians.  Tliat  fact  caimot 
now  be  disputed,  it  has  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by  the 
inscriptiona  on  the  coins,  and  by  several  Arabic  monuments 

f  Saga  of  Saint-Olaf,  ch.  cxJii.    See  the  Heima-Kringla  by  Snorroii. 
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that  haye  been  from  time  to  time  discovered.*    Perroia  was    bm« 
Bot  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  Norwegians  after  the      or. 
year  1^17;  but  before  that  period  (probably  in  the 'eleventh  -— — 
or  twelfth  century)  the  country  was  conquered  by  the  re- 
publicans of  Novgorod,  and  Russian  colonists  were  sent  by 
them  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  subjection.     Christianity 
was  introduced  amongst  them  in  1372  by  Stephen,  a  monk 
and  afterwards  a  bishop.    The  town  of  Novgorod  and  the 
Great  Duke  YassUe  Dmitrivicb  contended  about  the  pos- 
session of  Permia  in  tiie  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century^  and  the  townsmen  were  at  last 
eompelled  to  relinquish  all  their  claims.    The  Permians 
retained  for  some  time  the  liberty  of  choosing  their  na- 
gistratesy  but  Ivanf  the  first  appointed  a  governor  in  1543^ 
and  the  subordinate  offices  we^  held  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  natives.    The  descendants  of  that  po-Finno- 
pulous  and  flourishing  nation  are  now  reduced  to  an  in«^^'^'^°'* 
significant  tribe,  that  has  lost  in  a  great  degree  its  national 
character  by  its  union  with  the  Russians.    The  Siriainu 
or  the  people  in  the  government  of  Wologda  do  not  differ 
from  the  Permiaks,  and,  like  them,  are  called  Kamu    The 
ffbtiaki  or  the  ancient  Woti  of  the  Novgordians  may  be 
included  with  these  tribes.    Such  are  the  three  branches 
of  the  Finno-Uralians.    • 

The  Wi^guls  inhabited  the  confines  of  Asia,  on  theTribcfof 
east,  or  rather  on  the  north-east  of  the  Finno-Uralians  j  °"S^"*: 
and,  as  their  language  abounded  in  Hungarian  words^^ 
they  have  been  considered  the  ancestors  of  the  Magianu 
But  we  are  apt  to  suppose  them  of  Calmuck  origin  from 
their  personal  deformity.  They  might  have  been  subdued 
by  the  Hungarians  in  ancient  times,  or  they  might  have 
mixed  with  them,  and  thus  acquired  their  language.  The 
Hanoverians  have  left  us  an  example  of  the  same  kind,  re- 
latively to  the  Wends  of  Dannenberg*  The  Ostudts  of 
OH  are  a  tribe  of  the  same  sort,  their  history  is  unknown^ 

*  Rannuueo,  M^moiros  sur  les  relations  commerciales  des  Arabes  avec  la 
ScaodinftTle  k  travers  la  Rnssio. 

t  Iran  or  Iwan  ii  in  Russian  synonymous  with  John. 
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9MK  and  it  is  only  by  their  diiilect  tliat  their  connexlofi  ctn  be 
^▼*  proved  with  the  Finns  generally^  and  the  Hungarians  la 
particular.  The  lougourian  or  Ougcnirian  tribes  consti- 
tuted a  part  o(  the  Magiar  empire;  but  the  nucleus  of  fliat 
empire,  or  the  first  country  of  the  Hungarians  wmtft  be 
sought  in  more  southern  latitudes,  in  less  sterile  and  more 
populous  regions. 
Western  The  second  branch  of  the  nation  is  made  op  of  tte 
***''"••  \restern  Finns  or  the  Finns  on  the  Baltic,  who  were 
successively  discovered  during  the  expeditions  of  tiie 
Swedes  and  the  Danes,  which  were  continued  at  diflTerent 
Intervals  from  the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  century.  Their 
principal  tribes,  the  ^uaines  or  Cojfaitians,  the  TmiSf 
lemes  or  BdimeSf  the  WesseSf  Kyriales,  E$ihe$  and  LtPU 
appear  to  have  been  less  civilized  than  the  FeMiimiis; 
but  they  had,  however,  their  religious  notions,  some  mr 
ttonal  songs,  and  were  not  perhaps  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
writing  in  Runic  characters.  Many  Gothic  words,  it  nay 
be  easily  supposed,  might  have  been  introduced  into  fbeir 
hnrgnage,  a  natural  conseqtience  not  only  of  their  itttw^ 
course  with  the  Swedes,  Danes  and  Germans^  but  of 
fheir  more  ancient  connexion  with  the  Goths  themaeires. 
^  Their  customs  and  mythological  traditions  might  have 
been  partly  borrowed  from  the  san^e  people.  These  tribes, 
though  harassed,  and  in  a  great  measure  subdued  by 
the  Scandinavians,  escaped  (thanks  to  their  position)  tiie 
more  degrading  and  oppressive  yoke  of  the  Mongol-Tiff- 
tars  and  Russian  conquerors.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the 
influence  of  the  Goths  and  Germans,  they  still  retiain  the 
most  characteristic  qualities  of  the  Finnic  race»  Tbej 
consist  at  present  of  the  Lives,  or  descendants  of  the  an- 
cient hibabitants  of  Livonia,  the  Esthes  in  Estbonin,  the 
hchoren  m  Ingria,  the  FinUmders  or  Ftitits  proper  in  the 
country  to  which  they  have  given  their  rtame^  tiie 
(fuaines  or  Cayanians,  who  form  only  a  norfliern  aobdi- 
yision  of  the  Finlanders,  and  are  now  scattered  on  the 
shores  of  Norwegian  Lapland,  and  the  CareHam  or  SSsri- 
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aks  or  people  under  the  dominion  of  a  klng»*  whose  covn-  bmk 
try  extended  to  01onetz«  and  who  were  in  ancient  times     €?• 
connected  with  tlie  Wotiakes  and  Siriaines. 


The  geographer  observes  on  the  north  of  the  w*estern  Lapiand- 
Finnsi  and  in  the  northern  extremity  of  Europe,  a  people ^''* 
<>f  pigmies  mixed  with  some  families  of  an  ordinary  size ; 
but  the  personal  deformity  of  the  Woguls  predominate^^ 
and  tlieir  language  resembles  the  Hungarian  more  than 
the  other  western  Finnic  dialects.  The  cause  of  the 
anomaly  shall  be  afterwards  examined  in  its  proper 
place. 

The  Finns  on  the  Wolga,  or  the  Bulgarian  Finns  Woigaic 
form  the  tliird  great  branch  of  the  nation.  They  are^'°°'' 
sprang  from  the  aborigines,  or  at  all  events  from  the  ear* 
lint  known  inhabitants  of  the  regions  watered  by  the  great 
river  of  Russia.  They  were  in  ancient  times  oppressed 
Bot  only  by  the  Huns  and  Roxolani,  who  were  perhaps 
of  Gothic  origin,  but  by  the  Hungarians  and  Petche- 
QC|PM0  or  Fatzinakites.  The  Bulgarians  and  Chazares 
(bunded  empires  in  these  countries,  but  their  history  is 
little  known.  The  Mongol-Tartars  flocked  thither,  and 
the  Russian  czars  extended  their  dominions  and  Slavonic 
system  of  colonization  over  the  confused  mass  of  nations. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  physical  character  or  moral 
conditions  of  a  people  so  often  subdued  and  so  often  op- 
pressed  by  conquering  hordes,  has  been  modified  or  change* 
od.  The  Woigaic  Finns  are  not  nnlike  the  Tartars,  but 
the  marks  of  their  ancient  origin  are  not  wholly  lost  The 
TcAersfi^tises  call  themselves  Mari,  and  reside  in  the  go^ 
vemmenli  of  Casan ;  their  dialect  is  mixed  with  the  Tar- 
tar. The  Tdumvaches  or,  according  to  ancient  travellersr 
the  AwjoscAes  adored  TAor,  the  god  of  the  Scandina- 
Tians.  The  Morduates,  who  inhabited  the  goyernments  of 
Nioibgorod  and  Casan,  were  divided  into  two  distinct  peo- 
plshi  that  spake  different  dialects  j  hut  although  they  bavo 

*  Ffom  KaralauMi  a  king  io  Lithuanian,  and  probably  in  ancient  Slavonic  ; 
or  from  £yjr*tf,  the  Gfcak  titla  of  the  Gzart. 
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now  mixed  with  each  other,  the  one  tribe  is  called  Mokt' 
^▼*  etuid  and  the  other  Ersad.  All  these  states  form  a  part  of 
""■"■"■*•  the  Wolgaic  Finns.  The  Meschtcheriakes  are  composed  of 
Finns  and  Turks,  but  their  Finnic  character  Is  rery  im- 
perfectly preserved.  The  Teptiaires^  another  mixture  of 
the  same  people,  may  still  be  considered  a  Finnic  brtfnch. 
The  ancient  identity  between  the  Baschkires  and  Hunga- 
rians is  founded  on  the  testimony  of  Rubruquis,  a  traveller 
of  the  fourteenth  centut*y,  but  that  tribe,  though  of  mixed 
origin,  is  not  now  different  from  the  Tartar  hordes. 
Description  All  the  Finnic  nations  at  present  in  Russia  form  a  popa- 
coum%.  lation  of  nearly  three  millions.  The  western  Finns  amount 
to  1,800,000,  the  Uralian  Finns  to  S20,000,  and  the  Wol- 
gate  to  900,000. 
Govern-  Having  mentioned  briefly  the  nations  in. eastern  Roaaia, 
OimU>u».  ^^  ^^^^^  attempt  to  describe  the  countries  which  they  iaha- 
bit.  The  governments  are  so  extensive  that  they  muy  be 
considered  so  many  separate  regions  or  physical  sobdivi- 
aions.  The  large  government  of  Orenburg  or  Ufa  is  not 
less,  nay  it  is  larger  than  the  whole  Prussian  monarchy; 
but  a  great  part  of  it  is  uninhabited,  and  its  population 
does  not  exceed  a  million  of  individuals.  The  Bidaia^  a 
feeder  of  the  Kama,  waters  the  inland  and  northern  dis- 
tricts, and  its  white  and  turbid  streams  flow  in  a  bed  of 
marl.  It  passes  between  limestone  rocks,  and  is  confined 
near  its  confluence  by  calcareous  and  argillaceous  bills. 
The  bones  of  huge  animals,  now  extinct,  have  been  dis- 
covered on  its  banks  or  in  adjacent  caverns ;  its  waters  are, 
for  the  most  part,  exhausted  in  summer,  and  are  ill  adapt- 
ed for  navigation.  The  8im,  another  river  in  the  same 
country,  waters  calcareous  districts,  and  is  wholly  lost 
during  summer  in  a  subterranean  lake.'  One  of  its  feeders 
flows  during  the  spring  in  an  open  channel,  and  is  enlarg- 
ed by  the  principal  river  at  the  distance  of  a  verst  and  a 
half  beyond  its  entrance  into  the  cavern.  Some  notice  has 
been  already  taken  of  the  Ural,  or  the  river  in  the  south- 
ern countries  of  the  government  The  northern  part  of  the 
same  region  is  crowned  by  the  southern  chains  of  the  great 
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Ifralian  range,  which  has  been  Included  ifi  our  account  of   book 
Siberia.    These  chains  abound  in  iron  and  copper,  a  great      ^^* 
quantity  of  ore  is  obtained  from  them,  and  it  is  not  many 
years  since  4110  worlcmen  were  employed  in  forging  iron,  copper 
and  4,970  were  engaged  in  the  copper  works.    The  moun-  ^®'^- 
tains  become  gradually  lower  beyond  th6  summit  6f  Paw- 
dmkoi-ICament  which  is  6800  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Caspian  sea.    The  Baschkirian  Urals  form  a  long  ridge  of 
hills  on  the  west  of  the  Ural,  but  none  of  their  summits 
are  distinctly  marked;  they  are  covei*ed  with  a  thin  layer 
of  earth,  some  stunted  birch,  alder  and  asp  trees.    The 
hills  descend  on   one  side  towards  the  channel  of  the 
Ural,  and  on  the  other  towards  the  great  plain'  of  the 
Wolga.    The  only  name  by  which  they  are  known  is  that 
ot  Oh$tchei'8irU  a  term  that  signifies  mountains  common  Obitch«i- 
to  all,  and  serves  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  UraP"^ 
districts  in  which  the  forests  are  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
mines.     Beds  of  freestone,  calcareous  rocks,  shells   lin(f 
sandstone  mixed  with  argil  and  marl,  are  the  component! 
parts  of  the  ridge,  which  extends  to  the  government  of  As- 
trakhan, and  terminates  in  the  sandy  hills  of  Rynpeski, 

Each  basin  and  each  group  might  form  the  subject  orGranUe 
geological  remarks  in  a  detailed  system  of  physical  geo- 
graphy ;  but  we  must  choose  from  such  a  variety,  and  con- 
fine ourselves  to  what  appears  most  worthy  of  notice.  A 
series  of  hills  near  the  river  Dioma  cxliibits  ttie  phenonienon 
of  isolated  masses  of  fine  and  compact  granite,  rising  in  thei 
form  of  immense  crystals.  The  workmen  of  the  mines  point 
them  out  to  strangers,  and  call  them  the  islands*  There  are 
many  grottoes' and  caverns  in  the  basin  of  the  Ik,  in  which 
sandstone,  calcareous  rocks  and  alabaster  predominate.  Thd 
basin  of  the  8ok  passes  into  the  government  of  Simbirsk,  ana 
a  chain  of  hills  (the  Socolo-Oori)  extends  in  a  direction  pa- 
rallel to  its  course,  and  follows  the  river  to  the  Wolga;  al- 
though they  appear  to  be  transition  rocks,  springs  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur  rush  from  their  sides.  Twelve  large 
sulphur  springs  were  observed  by  M.  Pallas  within  the 
distance  of  thirty  versts,  all  of  them  were  situated  in  the 
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BOOK   neighbourhood  of  Sergiewsk  near  the  banks  of  the  Son 
cr.     goty  a  small  river,  and  tlie  Schiimbut,  a  rivulet  that  falls 
Into  it.     These  springs  are  never  frozen,  and  so  much  sul- 
phur is  deposited   from   them,  that  mines  were  formerly 

Sulphur  worked  in  the  district.  A  large  stream  enters  a  deep 
basinf  and  forms  the  Sulphur  Lake  or  Sertme-OccerOf 
which  is  five  versts  distant  from  the  village  of  Ischtulkimu 
The  water  of  the  lake  is  transparent)  and  strata  of  yellow 
and  olive-coloured  sulphur  are  observed  in  its  channel. 
The  surrounding  atmosphere,  even  at  the  distance  of  two 
versts,  is  infected  with  a  very  disagreeable  odour.    A  brook 

River  of  ii^^  issues  from  it,  is  so  turbid  and  white  that  the  Tartars 
have  given  it  the  descriptive  name  of  Urian-Ly  or  curdled 
mi{fcf  the  Russians  call  it  Jifol^isdmai-rekOf  or  the  river 
ofmUk.  Beds  of  ashes  and  calcined  stones  were  discrover- 
ed  in  the  vicinity  by  M.  Pallas.  A  large  spring  of  liquid 
asphaltos  rises  near  Semenovo,  pits  are  dug  beyond  it 
in  the  direction  of  Sergiewsk,  and  the  same  substance 
is  extracted  from  them.  The  steep  banks  of  the  Wolga 
near  Rostitchi  abound  in  bitumen,  which  is  now  made  into 
sealing  wax.  The  same  calcareous  banks  near  Sernoi- 
Goroduk  are  mixed  with  crystals  of  sulphur  as  transpa- 
rent as  amber.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such  a  country 
has  not  been  more  frequently  visited  by  pliysical  geo- 
graphers.* 

Town  of        Orenburg  is  the  only  town  of  much  importance  in  the 

'•n  urg.  government;  it  forms  a  point  of  contact  between  Asia  and 
Europe,  its  population  exceeds  20,000  souls,  it  is  sur- 
rounded with  fortifications,  and  is  thus  a  place  of  defence 
against  the  incursions  of  the  independent  Tartars.  The 
Russian  caravans  that  repair  to  Bucharia,  and  the  Bucha- 
rian  caravans,  by  which  the  merchandise  of  Asia  is  con- 
veyed into  Russia,  pass  through  the  town.    The  Russians 

*  PallaB,  Voyages  I.  p.  180,  195.  M^nioires  sur  rhistoire  de  Russie,  par 
M.  MuIIer,  t.  IV.  451,  Rytsckow,  Topographia  Oreiiburgskaia,  Petersburg, 
1762.    See  the  German  translation  of  the  last  work  by  Busebing. 
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and  Bucliarians  strive  to  clieat  each  other,  and  to  mono-    book 
polize  the  trade ;  the  Armenian  has  engaged  in  tlie  con-      ^^* 
test,  but  the  Israelite  has  not  hitherto   taken  any  active 
part    The  Bucharians  traverse  in  their  caravans  almost  Commercs 
the  whole  of  Asia  from  one  end  to  the  other;  China,  in- ''•**>  ^■**- 
dia,  Persia  and  Russia  are  some  of  the  coantries  that  they 
visit    Gold  dust,  Persian   pieces  of  money,  lapis  lazuli,   ' 
and  precious  *  stones  from  India,  raw  and  dressed  cotton, 
sheep  skins  and  many  other  articles  are  conveyed  by  these' 
traders  into  Kussia.    The  Bucharians  travel  in  caravans 
of  thirty  or  forty  merchants,  eacli  individual  has  from  live 
to  ten  camels  loaded  with  goods,  but  some  of  their  cara- 
vans consist  of  four  or  five  hundred   camels.    They  are 
obliged  to   pass  the   territory  of  the  Kirguis-Cossacks, 
who  exact  from  them  two  ducats  for  every  camel;    the 
merchants  receive  in  exchange  an  escort  of  cavalry,  but 
the  guard   is  not  always  a  security  against  their  being 
pillaged. 

The  Kirguis  are  styled  the  subjects  of  the  czar,  an  honour 
of  which  they  are  wholly  unworthy  ;  they  bring  every  year 
to  Orenburg  sixty  thousand  sheep  and  ten  thousand  horses; 
they  export  different  kinds  of  cloth,  coarse  linen,  tin,  glass, 
coral  beads,  and  other  frivolous  ornaments,  which  serve  to 
adorn  their  women  or  horses. 

They  likewise  purchase  a  great  many  eagles ;  these  birds  Eagiei. 
are  highly  prized  by  the  Kirguis,  who  train  them  to  hunt 
the  wolf,  the  fox  and  the  gazelle.  Every  eagle  is  not  of 
the  same  value,  a  good  judge  knows  from  its  appearance 
and  certain  marks,  whether  it  can  be  easily  trained;  he 
will  part  with  a  swift  horse  for  one,  and  not  give  a  sheep 
for  another. 

The  imports  of  all  the  towns  in  the  district  and  in  a  small  other 
part  of  Siberia,  amount  to  3,000,000  roubles,  the  exports  '°*'"'' 
do  not  exceed  a  third  part  of  that  sum.    The  town  of  Oren- 
burg is  a  place  of  banishment,  and  one  of  its  largest  build- 
ings is  tho  workliouse  erected  by  Reimsdorf,  the  philanthro- 
pic governor ;  more  than  a  thousand  criminals  are  sometimes 
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BOOH  confined  in  it.  Oufot  once  the  capital  of  the  goTernnent, 
CT«  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  peopled  by 
•  -  —  6000  souls.  Traixsk  is  a  comofiercial  town,  and  the  Kir- 
gqis  in  the  interior  repair  to  it.  The  only  other  places  of 
any  consequence  are  Tschdebinskf  a  small  town  with  a 
population  of  1000  inhabitants,  and  KargaUh  a  large 
burghf  at  which  the  Tartars  of  Casan  carry  on  a  flourish* 
ing  trade. 
Batcbkirs..  j^\i  ^^^  people  in  the  government  amount  to  1,000,000; 
one  half  of  them  are  Russians,  and  members  of  the  Greek 
church,  the  rest  are  Mahometans,  and  dlBer  little  from  the 
Tartars  in  their  manners  and  customs.  The  Baschkirs^  how- 
ever, ipay  be  distinguished  from  their  neighbours ;  they  are 
sprung  from  tlie  Hungarians  and  Tartars,  and  their  mussul* 
man  rites  are  mixed  with  the  ceremonies  of  a  primitive  and 
rude  worship*  Sacrifices  are  offered  to  the  sun,  the  head 
of  a  horse  is  placed  above  their  hives,  and  the  festival  of 
the  plough  is  not  widely  different  from  a  religious  observ* 
ance  of  the  Chinese.  The  MoUah  or  priest,  who  officiates 
at  the  marriage  ceremony,  presents  an  arrow  to  the  bride* 
groom,  and  inculcates  tlie  necessity  of  bravery  to  enable 
him  to  protect  his  wife.  No  traces  of  their  ancient  lan- 
guage are  left,  and  a  Tartar  dialect  is  now  spoken  by  all  of 
them.  Their  wealth  consists  in  cattle,  horses  and  bees; 
their  food  in  winter  is  butcher  meat,  cakes  and  honey,  A 
large  hottle  filled  with  koumisSf  a  strong  drink  made  from 
mare's  milk,  is  the  great  ornament  of  their  dirty  cottages 
They  drink  tbe  juice  of  the  birch  tree  in  spring,  a  liquor 
which  purifies  tlie  blood  and  restores  them  to  health ;  they 
become  fat,  like  their  flocks,  in  the  fine  weather,  ttieir  prin- 
cipal sustenance  is  then  fresh  milk,  and  their  days  are  spent 
in  rural  amusements  or  pastoral  labour.  Tbe  bear  is  very 
fond  of  honey,  and  many  of  these  animals  are  cai^hi  ia 
the  well-contrived  snares  with  which  tlie  Bashkirs  sur- 
round their  innumerable  hives.  The  troops  that  tbey 
furnish  to  the  Russian  armies  are  armed  with  a  bow, 
Mechticbe-a  lance,  a  helmet  and  a  coat  of  mail.  The  Mtehtschc^ 
rUikat.      fia^joes  Settled  in  the  fourteenth  century,  near  the  embou- 
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ehoro  of  the  Oka*  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mischnei-    book 
NoTgorod;  some  of  them  live  In  the  country  of  the  Bascb-     cr* 
kirs,  but  tliey  may  be  easily  distinguished  fi*om  the  other 
inhabitaats  by  their  barbarous  and  singular  dress,  which  is 
made  of  horses'  hides.*    The  Teptiaires  are  a  number  of  Tepbairet. 
Tartars,  Wolgaic  Finns  and  Baschkirs,  Mrho  united  with 
each  other  after  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Casan. 
Statute  labour  is  exacted  from  them  by  tiie  Russians,  but 
they  are  exempt  from  taxes. 

The  government  of  Saratov}  is  made  up  of  two  distinct  Govern- 
countries.    The  part  on  the  east  of  the  Wolga  forms  the  g.  "a  J^, 
extremity  of  the  saline  and  sandy  steppe  which  has  been 
already  mentioned   in  our  account  of  Astrakhan.     The 
quantity  of  salt  taken  every  year  from  the  lake  of  Elton 
is  not  less  than  five  millions  of  pouds.^    The  western  part 
of  the  government  differs  little  from  the  other  regions  in  cen- 
tral Russia ;  it  produces  rye  and  tobacco,  but  is  ill  adapted 
for  the  vine.    The  desert  appearance  of  the  country  along  nermiD 
the  Wolga  has  been  changed  by  the  industrious  colonists  ^^^^^oi^i*'* 
from  Germany ;  the  number  of  these  inhabitants  is  not  fewer 
than  110,000,  and  the  most  of  them  belong  to  the  reformed 

church. 

The  town  of  Saratoiv  on  the  Wolga  is  a  place  of  trade ;  Towdi. 
the  salt  of  lake  Elton  is  carried  thither,  but  the  population 
docs  not  exceed  7000  souls.  Sarepta  or  the  settleaMnt  of 
the  Moravian  brothers,  is  a  cheerful  town,  all  the  inhabi- 
tants are  artisans  or  shopkeepers;  they  have  manufacto- 
ries of  velvet  cotton  and  linen,  many  of  them  are  employed 
In  \^eaving  stockings,  making  hats,  dressing  leather  and 
preparing  tobacco.  Several  Tartar  tribes  are  supplied 
with  all  their  utensils  and  articles  of  household  furniture 
from  the  town  of  Sarepta.  Royal  manufactories  have  been 
estabKshed  at  l9taf  its  tapestry  is  sent  to  Petersburg^  and 
the  population  is  rapidly  increasing.t 

•  Klaproth,  Afia  polyglotla.  t  Two  hundred  milliont  of  pounds 

I  NttiM  nr  la  ttatisUqiM  do  gouverneinant  da  Safatow  daiia  Hetnaiin. 
Journal  da  Statistique,  Premiere  partic,  1. 1,  p,  TS,  250. 
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The  government  of  Simbirsk  may  be  compared  to  tbc 
lasty  but  the  climate  is  colder,  the  vine  disappears  and  the 
'arbute  does  not  ripen;  still  it  is  fertile  in  grain  and  pas- 
ture. The  more  equable  temperature  is  favourable  to  the 
health  of  the  people,  the  inhabitants  are  not  so  widely  scat- 
tered, they  have  made  greater  advances  in  civilization. 
Grain  and  fruits  are  exported,  a  great  quantity  of  wheat 
is  raised,  and  extensive  orchards  form  thick  woods  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  villages.* 

SimMrskf  which  is  peopled  by  15,000  souls,  and  Sysran 
with  a  population  of  9000,  ai*e  the  largest  towns  in  the  gov- 
ernment The  Kasimof  Tartars  sell  at  Samara  the  lamb 
skins  which  they  purchase  from  the  Rirguis,  and  which 
are  much  valued  by  the  Russians.  An  ancient  tumulus  is 
situated  near  the  town  ;  according  to  tradition,  it  contains 
the  ashes  of  a  very  powerful  Tartar  monarch,  but  his  name 
is  now  forgotten.  The  hill  or  tumulus  is  called  Zarew- 
KSirgaUf  and  large  serpents,  some  of  them  six  feet  in 
length,  are  frequently  seen  among  the  old  trees  that  grow 
on  its  summit.  Many  reptiles  of  the  same  kind  appear  to 
have  congregated  in  the  royal  tombs. 

The  angle  which  the  Wolga  forms  at  Samara,  marks  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Uralian  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Caspian  climate.  Excessive  heat  is  seldom  felt,  the  suc- 
cession of  the  seasons  becomes  regular,  and  plants  are  in 
blossom  before  the  middle  of  April ;  the  fields  are  then  co- 
vered with  the  Siberian  pasque-flower,  and  the  wild  tulip 
abounds  in  the  woods. 

The  Kama  enters  the  Wolga  in  the  government  of  Ka- 
san,  and  the  extensive  plains  near  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers  are  fruitful  in  rye,  barley,  buck-wheat  and  lint 
The  forests  on  the  south  and  west  of  the  Wolga,  consist 
mostly  of  oaks,  but  the  opposite  banks  are  planted  with 
pines  and  beech  trees.  The  lint  corps  are  sometimes  de- 
stroyed by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  fruits  in  the 

*  Description  of  the  government  of  Sembirdc,  in  the  Statistical  Journal  of 
Russia,  3d  year.    Vol.  II.  p.  103. 
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orchards  are  of  a  very  ordinary  quality.    The  climate  re-    book 
seinbles  that  of  nurthern  Russia,  not  in  the  excess  but  ra«     cv. 
tlier  in  the  duration  of  tlie  cold,  in  tiie  Iteen  air  of  spring,  ' 

and  in  tlie  frequent  recurrence  of  morning  frosts. 
-8*05011,*  Kosan  and  Osan  are  tlie  diflTerent  names  of  aT®*"*®^ 

Kasaiu 

town  of  50,000  inhabitants,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  Russian  empire.    Its  Tartar  kremlin,  its  fifty  churches 
and  eleven  convents  are  placed  on  a  number  of  hillsf  on 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  built.    The  meadows 
that  surround  it  on  three  sides  are  inundated  in  spring  by 
the  Woiga^  and  it  then  appears  like  an  island  on  a  lake. 
The  houses  are  built  of  wood,  the  streets  are  paved  with 
timber,  and  the  stranger  observes  all  the  defects  of  the 
Russian  towns.     But  Rasan  is  distinguished  by  the  indus- 
try of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  Russian  and  Tartar  towns- 
men are  enriched  by  their  commerce  with  Siberia^  and  by 
their  trade  in  Russian  and  Morocco  leather.    The  univer- 
sity does  all  it  can  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  knowledge; 
several  of  its  members  have  been  sent  pn  scientific  expedi- 
tions into  the  interior.    A  seminary  for  the  education  of 
missionaries  and  priests  is  established  in  the  convent  of  Si- 
landovo,  and  the   children  of  the  Tartars,  Tcheremisses 
and  Mordvincs  resort  to  it.    Kasan  was  the  ancient  capital 
of  a  Tartar  kingdom,  which  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in 
1552 ;  the  wealthy  repair  to  it  in  winter,  and  they  rival 
the  nobles  of  Moscow   in  the  luxury  of  the  table,  and 
in  sumptuous  entertainments.^    The  other  towns  in  the 
government,    such   as    Kosmodemiansk    and    Tcheboksaryf 
each  of  which  contains  5000  souls,  are  not  of  much  im- 
portance.   Busching  tells   us  that  the  extensive  ruins  of 
Briaikhimova  or  Bolgari^  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Great 
Bulgaria,  are  situated  in  the  province.    Arabic  and  Ar- 
menian inscriptions,  pieces  of  money,  and  many  remains 
of  ancient  splendour  have  excited  the  curiosity  of  travel- 
lers.^ 

*  Katan  is  a  Tartar  word ;  it  signifies  a  chauldron. 

t  Erdmaon's  Beitrege. 

X  Lepekhin,  Voyage,  first  part.    Frahn,  Narrative  of  Ibn-Foslaiu 
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BOOK       Tbo  three  goyernmefits  that  have  been  last  itientiond, 
©▼•      are  inhabited  by  different  people,  who  are  not  of  Russian 
'""  origin.    The  TehouvastAeSf  whom  Breraner  denominates 
^•%"o"ie!the  Soniaski,^  differ  from  the  other  Inhabitants  by  their 
Tchottvai-  black  hair,  the  thin  beard,  which  descends  to  a  point  under 
the  chin,  their  prominent  cheeic  bones,  simic  eyes,  and  the 
•tupid  expression  of  the  Calmuclis.f    Their  language  cob* 
tains  but  few  Finnic  words,  it  is  equally  different  from  the 
Tartar,  and  is  probably  a  dialect  of  the  ancient  Hunnic. 
Mythoio-    It  is  a  remarlcable  fact  in  the  mythological  history  of  the 
^"  tribe,  that  Tar  or  Toraf  the  supreme  divinity,  was  known 

by  the  same  name  to  the  Scandinavians,  and  worshipped 
as  the  god  of  thunder.  This  is  not  a  solitary  instance^ 
the  secondary  deities  o^  the  Tchouvasches  were  calhd 
Borodartf  a  name  that  corresponds  witli  Bora  in  the  Edda. 
The  malevolent  principle,  the  wicked  god,  the  enemy  of 
Thor,  is  termed  Seiia^  but  it  has  been  incorrectly  affirm- 
ed that  Seita  was  the  same  as  the  Satan  of  eastern  nations, 
for  the  word  signifies  in  Scandinavian  a  sorcerer  or  wiz- 
ard, and  it  is  expressly  said  in  the  Edda,  that  Thor  in  his 
journey  through  the  east  slew  the  magicians,  or,  in  other 
words,  erected  the  Wodinic  worship  on  the  magical  altars 
of  the  Finns.  The  Ividies  were  the  Dryads  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians, and  the  Tcliouvaschcs  worshipped  their  rural 
divinities,  the  beings  that  roamed  among  the  trees  or  tros* 
The  same  tribe  adored  the  sun,  and  sacrificed  a  white 
horse  during  the  festival  of  the  great  luminary.  l*hey 
^  surrounded  the  tombs  of  their  parents  with  pillars,  and 

offered  annual  victims  to  their  manes.  The  ierik  was  a 
bunch  of  fifteen  rose  branches,  it  was  suspended  in  the 
huts  or  kil$9  and  worshipped  as  an  idol.  The  priests  were 
called  totnma,  a  word  that  recalls  the  Finnic  name  of  tire 
supreme  power,  and  an  Eddaic  surname  of  tlie  horses  of 
the  sun.  It  is  indeed  a  pity,  that  a  people  whose  rites 
were    so  much  connected  with  those  of  other   nationsi 

*  Brenner,  Epit.  Mosis  Armeni,p.  107. 
t  Muller,  M^moires  pour  THistoire  Ruue. 
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was  not  earlier  observed  by  men  versed  in  the  history  of    book 
ancient  worships.    The  civil  customs  of  the  Tcliouvasches       ^^* 
were  not  different  from  those  of  barbarous  tribes ;  the  father  "■"—"■" 
sold  his  daughter^  and  she  became  the  slave  of  her  husband 
or  purchaser ;  all  the  neighbours  of  the  different  proprietors 
assisted  him   in  collecting  the  harvestt  and  partoolc  of  a 
feast  at  the  end  of  their  labour^  the  same  fraternal  assist- 
ance and  other  good  offices  were  performed  gratuitously  to 
widows  and  orphans* 

The  Tchcremisses  inhabit  the  governments  of  Simbirsk^ 
Kasan,  Wiatka  and  Nischneigorod,  and  although  they  re- 
semble the  Tcliouvasches  in  the  form  of  their  features^  they 
are  a  stronger  and  finer  race  of  men.  Their  dialect  is  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  Finnic»  tliey  call  themselves  Man  or 
men,  and  distinguish  the  Tcbonvaaches  by  the  compound 
name  of  ESgrk-Mdri,  or  mountaineers.  Like  the  Mordvinesi 
they  are  indigenous  to  the  country»  and  their  names  are  in 
all  probability  derived  from  rivers  and  mountains.  The 
Russians  were  encouraged  and  assisted  by  the  Tcheremisses 
in  the  conquest  of  Kasan*  but  many  of  the  latter  continu- 
ed faithful  to  the  Mahometan  worshlpb  The  privilege  of 
having  four  wives  at  the  same  time  is  not  abolished,  and 
keathen  prayers  to  the  family  idol  precede  the  n\arriage 
ceremony  of  those  who  have  embraced  Christianity.  The 
Pagans  amongst  them  adore  the  Finnic  divinity  louma  and  Mythoiofj. 
his  wife  JbumoMVOf  and  conciliate  their  favour  by  cakes  or 
other  offerings.  Jqudfarem  or  the  god  of  the  harvest  is 
devoutly  worshipped,  and  his  aid  is  implored  in  one  of  the 
three  great  festivals.  A  sorrel  horse  is  sacrificed  in  tho 
festival  of  the  spring*  and  a  white  horse  is  slain  on  the 
grave  of  a  rich  man  by  a  fnoukschan  or  magician.*  Some 
trees  are  cut  in  thick  woods,  the  ground  is  levelled  and  the 
idace  is  thus  changed  into  a  keremet  or  sanctuary.  The 
country  is  not  so  large  as  it  once  was,  a  great  part  of  it  is 

•  Muller,  M^moires  sur  PHistoire  de  Rufsie,  III.  pp.  332,  345,  38t,  410. 
Strahlcnb«rg,  p.  3<I6, 
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I  VMK    inhabited  by  Rassians ;  and  tbe  Tcheremissea  live  no  lonpr 

r  .  ®^*      as  hontera  or  wandering  shepherds,  but  are  now  devoted  to 

;  •   agriculture,  many  are  good  husbandmen,  they  possess  mod 

Mannert  corn  and  numerous  flocks.  The  men  have  adopted  the  cos* 
{^f^**  tome  of  the  Rnssian  peasants,  but  they  still  shave  tlieir 
beads;  and  the  women  retain  their  large  cylindrical  bon- 
nets, which  are  covered  with  fringes,  glass  beads,  or  pieces 
of  money.  Their  dress  in  summer  is  very  light,  it  consists 
of  a  single  shift  above  a  pair  of  trowsers,  but  the  baubles 
and  bells,  of  which  the  fair  Tcheremisses  are  so  fond,  an- 
nounce their  approach  at  a  great  distance.  An  historian 
muntains  incorrectly  that  the  Tcheremisses  have  no  cales- 
dar^  for  M.  Pallas  has  shown  that  their  year  commences  in 
tiie  month  of  March.<>  None  of  them  can  write,  and  tbi 
^  memory  of  past  events  is  preserved  by  certain  marks  cut  on 

a  piece  of  wood ;  still,  it  is  said,  they  possessed  formeriy 
written  books,  which  no  one  could  nnderstand,  and  wbich 
^  were  in  later  times  devoured  by  tbe  Oreat  Cowm 

MordtiBM.  Although  the  Mtrdmnes  or  Mirduates  are  more  numerous 
in  Pensa  and  Niscbneig^rod  than  in  the  governments  on 
the  eastern  Wolga,  they  cannot  be  considered  q^art  from 
the  two  people  last  mentioned.  They  have  mingled  with 
tbe  Russians,  but  they  are  sprung  from  the  Finns,  and  con- 
sist at  present  of  three  classes,  the  JMbfcscAams,  Braanii  and 
KarataL  The  last  is  the  least  populous  of  the  three,  wi 
the  two  first,  it  was  believed,  spoke  dialects  so  widely  dif- 
ferent, that  persons  of  either  tribe  could  hardly  anderstand 
each  other,  an  assertion  which  is  completely  refuted  in  tbe 
valuable  tables  of  M.  Klaprotb,  yet  that  distinguiakcd  scbo- 
lar  included  the  Erzanis  only  in  the  tribe  of  the  Mordvisflii 
Their  name  has  been  derived  from  Brtem,  a  previuce  of  tbe 
Patzinakites,  and  also  from  erda,  an  Hungariaii  word, 
which  signifies  a  forest.  The  only  diflrerence  tetween  tbe 
Erzanians  and  Mokschani  consists  in  the  oMaparitivcly 
barbarous  state  of  the  former;  fewer  amongst  them  have 

•  L^vesque,  Hibtoirc  de  Rustic,  VH.  366.     Pallas,  Voynge,  VII.  p.  58. 
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embraced  Cbristiaiiity,  all  are  more  impatient  of  reatrainty    book 
and  less  accustomed  to  a  settled  life.    Tbe  Mordvines  are     ^^* 
probably  the  descendants  of  tbe  MardeM^  wbo^  according  to  ^"""-"^ 
Jornandes,  were  the  vassals  of  tbe  Groths  under  Hermana* 
ric*    They  once  occupied  a  wider  country,  and  tbe  town 
of  Maron  on  the  Oka,  says  Nestor,  was  the  residence  of 
their  princes.    They  have  neither,  adds  M.  Pallas,  temples 
nor  idols,  and  s€hamamsm\  in  its  simplest  form  is  tbe  rell^ 
gion  of  these  wandering  tribes.    They  adore  a  supreme  and 
invisible  being,  but  their  magicians  or  $diama/ns  can  con^ 
ciliate  his  favour  and  disarm  his  wratb4    ^®  ^^  inclined 
to  place  more  confidence  in  the  account  of  M.  Lepekhin, 
who  declares  they  worship  the  sun,  and  offer  sacrifices  at 
the  new  moon.$ 

The  Tartars  or,  according  to  the  more  correct  denomina-  Th«  Tar- 
tion  ofM.  Klaprotfa,  tbe  Twrhs  of  Kasan  enjoy  in  a  greater  ^,^^"'^^^' 
degree  tbe  blessings  of  civilization.  Industrious,  sober  and 
generous,  tbe  conquered  people  are  superior  far  to  tbe  Rus* 
sian  conquerors*  Their  physiognomy  is  very  different) 
thoogh  not  a  tall  race  of  men,  they  may  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  tbe  Russians  by  their  long  beards,  command- 
ing features,  dark  and  piercing  eyes.  Strict  observers  of 
religions  ordinances,  abstaining  from  wine  and  whatever  is 
not  sanctioned  in  the  Koran,  they  are  nevertheless  tolerant^ 
hospitable  and  kind  to  Christians.  Their  women  appear 
before  strangers,  and  M.  Erdmann  was  able  to  describe, 
br  be  had  seen  a  Tartar  marriage.  The  dress  of  the  men 
resembles  that  of  eastern  nations,  but  it  is  necessarily  mo- 
dified by  tbe  nature  of  tbe  climate.  The  women  adorn 
themtelvea  with  pearls  and  jewellery,  and  their  costume 
▼aries  according  to  fashion.    Tbe  corruption  insqiarable 

*  Tiny  an  called  Mordeiu  and  JHerdenrimmitj  but  the  termination  nnamt  it 
the  Slavonic  word  for  country. 

t  Schamanifm  it  tbe  religion  of  the  tchamans  or  the  Tartar  priettt  and  ma- 
Siciant. 

I  Pallat,  Voyage,  I.  p.  91^123. 

4  LepeUgin't  Journal,  I.  p.  100.    German  translation. 
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fh>in  great  cities  is  anlcnown,  the  men  are  honest  and  the 
^^*      ^omen  are  chaste.    A  family  is  a  patriarchal  monarchy^  of 

"""""^  which  the  husband  is  king.  Polygamy  is  permitted  by  the 
laws,  but  few  of  the  Tartars  have  more  than  one  wife^  a  na* 
taral  consequence  of  civilization.  It  sometimes  happens, 
howeTer*  when  the  mistress  of  the  house  is  oldf  that  ber 
lord  takes  a  young  bride,  who  shares  his  bed»  still  the  first 
wife  reigns,  and  the  second  claims  no  share  of  the  domestic 
honours.  These  Tartars  speak  the  Turkish  or  their  native 
language  very  purely,  and  many  of  them  are  well  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  Russian  and  Bucharo-Persian.  Their  com^le^ 
cial  activity,  numerous  schools  and  different  institutions 
place  them  far  above  the  other  inhabitants* 

Oovern-         The  two  large  governments  of  Wiatka  and  Perm  are  the 

wutka  coldest,  highest  and  most  northern,  but  not  the  most  sterile 
portion  of  the  central  Uralian  region.  A  large  plain  of  ar 
gillaceous  land  in  the  first  government,  slopes  gently  froo 
the  north-east  to  the  south-west^  and  its  inequalities  are 
mostly  occasioned  by  the  course  of  rivers.  The  heights 
near  Sarapul  and  lelabula  contain  copper  ore  and  beds  of 

mdfs.  schistous  sandstone.  The  ivoUks  or  carrying  stations  be* 
twecn  the  sources  of  the  Kama  and  the  Wiatka  on  one  sidfi 
and  the  Dwina  and  Petschora  on  the  other,  form  an  exten- 
sive plain,  wliich  rises  imperceptibly  and  reaches  the  height 
of  620  feet  above  the  banks  of  the  Wolga  in  the  neigh* 
bouriiood  of  Kasan,  or  of  120  feet  above  the  seai  an  ele- 
vation equal  to  a  fourtli  part  of  the  ordinary  altitude  of 
the  Ural  mountains.  Rye,  barley,  lint  and  hemp  thrive  in 
the  southern  districts,  but  tiie  country  near  the  sonrcen  of 
the  two  rivers  is  not  so  productive,  the  climate  is  too  oo* 
irere,  and  in  many  seasons  the  inhabitants  are  compelled  to 
mix  acorns  or  tiie  bark  of  the  mountain-ash  and  fir  tree  vitb 
their  flour.  The  ])opulation  throughout  the  government  of 
Wiatka  amounts  to  1,300,000,  but  many  individuals  eini* 
grate  for  a  time,  and  serve  in  the  boats  that  ply  on  the 
Wolga. 

Townf,         JFittitko,  a  plape  of  trade,  is  peopled  by  12,000  persons, 
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and  its  grain  and  other  agricultaral  produce  are  conveyed  by 
the  Dwina  to  Archangel.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Sarapul  on  o^* 
the  Kama  send  their  vessels  to  Astrakan,  and  exchange  '  " 
their  commodities  with  the  Samoyedes  on  the  Petchora* 
Sarapul  was  built  by  Finnic  or  Tartar  tribes,  and  Wiaiti^o 
was  first  known  by  the  Russian  name  of  Chlinow  or  KUntff. 
8tobda$k  is  peopled  by  5000  souls,  and  carries  on  a  great 
trade  in  iron  and  copfier.  The  ruins  of  many  ancient 
Finnic  towns  are  situated  in  the  same  province,  and  al- 
though the  remains  of  the  one  near  Schestakow  are  the  moat 
extensive,  they  are  less  remarkable  than  those  of  TscharUh 
va-OarodeschU  or  the  DeviPs  town  in  the  district  of 
lelabuga. 

The  Wotiaikes  are  a  Finnic  tribe  and  one  which  is  not  WotUiken 
much  mixed  with  foreigners.  They  are  a  weak  and  ugly 
race  of  men,  most  of  them  have  red  or  yellow  hair  an4 
little  or  no  beard.  We  might  be  apt  from  their  pbysiog-* 
noroy  to  consider  them  a  branch  of  the  Votes,  who  for? 
merly  inhabited  the  neighboui*lng  country  on  the  west| 
which  was  subject  to  the  republick  of  Novgorod.  Some 
Tchcremiasan,  Wogul  and  even  Gothic*  words  have 
been  introduced  into  their  dialect,  in  other  respects  it  is 
almost  the  same  as  the  Permian*  The  people  call  themT 
selves  Oudi  or  Oud-Murtf  and  the  Tartars  distinguish  them 
by  the  name  of  d0ri.f  Their  territory  commences  at  the 
Tanyp,  a  feeder  of  the  Bielaia,  in  the  government  of  Orenr 
hurgv  and  the  opposite  frontiers  are  not  far  from  Sarapulf 
It  thus  includes  Kam-Koisip  or  the  districts  between  thp 
lower  Kama  and  the  Wiaitka,  and  extends  on  the  upper 
banks  of  the  last  river  to  the  country  near  Orlow^  and  th^ 
sources  of  the  Kama  in  the  vicinity  of  KaL  The  town  of  Jr^k 
10  Kasan,  was  once  inhabited  by  princes  of  the  same  nation ; 
it  was  likewise  the  reaidence  of  nobles,  at  present  it  is  peor 
pled  by  villagers.  The  peaceable  Wotiaikes  earn  a  subsistence  Mode  of 
by  tilUng  the  ground  and  by  rearing  bees ;  their  indnstrions  ^'^* 

*  dfr,  •  yoar ;  tuter^  aa  eldest  sister ;  JcAondt,  the  sun. 

t  The  first  of  these  names  signifies  bospitabloi  the  second  remote.    Klaprptb| 
Asia  Poljilotta,  p.  186. 
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wives  prepare  coarse  cloth,  felt,  bides  and  whatever  is  ne- 
^*     cessary  for  the  dress  of  their  families.    Some  of  the  men 
'  work  as  wrights  or  turners,  and  maice  use  of  a  particuUr 

varnish,  which  not  only  imparts  a  bright  lustre,  bot  har- 
dens and  improves  the  quality  of  the  wood.  Few  have 
more  than  two  wives,  and  as  every  girl  is  sold,  he  who 
cannot  afford  to  buy  his  bride,  tries  to  carry  her  off.  If 
the  fair  one  consents  or  yields  to  the  wishes  of  her  lover, 
she  may  be  purchased  at  a  very  cheap  rate;  bot  if  she  re- 
foses,  or  if  (he  adventurous  youth  is  caught  by  her  parentB, 
he  receives  many  stripes,  and  the  commercial  value  of  the 
maiden  is  nowise  impaired. 
Namefoff  The  names  of  their  divinities  are  different  from  those  of 
^W  .««•  ^|jg  other  Finnic  nations.  The  supreme  being  is  called 
In-Mar  or  the  Man  in  the  Heavens,*  his  motlier  is  ^ibs- 
ma^MMUina  or  the  universal  principle  of  fecundity,  and 
his  wife  is  Chounda-M^uma  or  the  mother  of  tbe  sun,  the 
^tars  and  the  inferior  gods.  Their  festivals,  sacrifices, 
priests  and  holy  places  differ  little  from  those  of  tbe 
^olgaic  Finns,  but  other  parts  of  their  superstitioii  are 
mere  connected  with  tbe  creed  of  the  Calmucks  and  <be 
jLamas.  While  the  Tcbouvascbes  change  the  wicked  after 
death  into  so  many  skeletons  that  roam  in  a  frozen  desert, 
the  Wotiaikes  place  them  in  caldrons  of  horning  pitcb.t 
The  same  barbarians  keep  their  feasts  every  year  on 
the  tombs  of  their  forefathers,  and  the  stomach,  blood 
and  entrails  of  the  victims  are  reserved  for  the  infernal 
gods, 
povero-  The  government  of  Perm  is  partly  situated  in  Asia,  tbe 
Penniaor  Eoropean  portion  includes  the  countries  watered  by  tbe 
Perm.  higher  K^ma,  but  the  lofty  plains  in  the  government  of 
Wiatka  extend  to  Tcherdyn,  Solikamsk  and  Krasoo- 
Uilmsk.  The  same  line  may  be  considered  the  limit  of 
what  has  been  caHed  the  promontories  of  the  Uraliaa 

*  From  m  or  ten,  Uie  beav«n8,  and  mar  or  mwrtf  viaift. 
t  Geor^i,  Nationi  Russes,  p,  43,  69. 
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moaiilftin8»  most  of  which  rom  *  sloping  plains  or  detnchod 
hills.    Calcareous  rocks  of  the  second  formation  are  found     ^▼^ 
among  beds  of  sandstone,  argil  and  marl.    The  numer- 
008  caverns  abound  in  stalactites,  and  the  one  near  Kou»- 
gour  is  divided  into  four  large  apartments.    The  sinking 
of  the  ground  is  frequently  caused  by  subterranean  waters^ 
which  undermine  the  marshy  land,  and  the  beds  of  many 
small  lakes  are  thus  formed.    The  first  or  ivestern  diatns  y^^x^^^ 
in  tlie  Ural  range  consist  of  limestone,  and  in  a  few  places  Uraiian 
that  substance  is  mixed  with  petrifactionsl    Between  these  ™^"'*^^^"'' 
chains  and  the  granite  heights  or  summits  of  the  range^ 
are  metalUferoos  mountains  composed  of  hornblende  roek% 
argiDaceoiis  schistos,    gneiss  and  lamellated  granite.    Itonw. 
is  from  these  mountains  that  the  rich  ore  is  extracrted» 
which  furnishes  constant  employment  fbr  50,000  workmen^ 
end  a  greater  supply  of  iron  than  ia  necessary  for  the  wboh 
Russian  empire.    Copper  is  not  so  abutidant,  but  the  quan* 
tity  obtained  is  not  less  than  125,000  paudSf  and  the  gold 
washings  wkich  are  situated  in  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  go^ 
vemmenl^    have  become  much  more  productive   of  lale 
years.*    AH  the  salt  marshes  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lioiestoae  and  gypsum  hills,  and  in  the  beds  of  the  lakes 
tre  observed  strata  of  shells,  and  the  fossil  remains  of  ele* 
pbauts  and  other  animals.f    The  number  of  workmen  wb« 
live  by  exporting  salt  amounts  to  15,000. 

The  extent  of  the  forests  is  to  that  of  the  ground  ii  cul<- cHmate^K 
tivatioB  as  seventeen  to  one,  and  the  climate,  which  is  cold"' 
and  humid  by  reason  of  the  latitude,  is  rendered  mare  m* 
by  thick  aliades,  mimerous  springs  and  masses  of  eternal ' 
•now  ar  ice  collected  in  oayerns  and  ravines..    The  ri* 
vers  near  Sdikamsk  are  frozen  about  the  end  of  October 
or  begi»niog  of  November,  and  sledges  w  i^tes  are  uaed 
«ix  monfbs  in  the  year.    The  hills  in  the  south  of  tbe.go«> 
Ternment  are,  on  the  contrary,  exposed  to  the  bumiiig 
winds  from  the  Caspian  steppes.    Vegetatiun  varies  gveatty^  t^^'*^ 

*  Nouv.  AnD.  des  Voyagei,  ^^ovcmbra  18S5. 

t  AUmoitse  sur  !es  Productions  Natur«l)«sde  Perm,  dan»la  DMariptiou-Eco- 
nomif^ue,  &c.  de  M.  de  Modeiach. 
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but  the  birch  is  the  most  common  tree  in  the  forests  on  tiie 
high  country,  and  next  to  it  are  the  pine  and  diSerent 
"kinds  of  fir;  the  larch  and  cedar  of  Siberia  are  of  rare 
occurrence.  The  mountain-ash,  the  lime,  the  maple  and 
the  sorb  are  seen  in  the  plains  and  fruitful  districts.  Corn 
does  not  always  ripen  in  the  northern  part  of  the  pro- 
Tince,  anil  the  inhabitants  consume,  in  addition  to  bread,  a 
great  quantity  of  spirits  distilled  from  grain.  As  we  deacend 
southwards,  we  observe  different  fruit  trees,  and  the  me^ 
Ion  and  the  arbute  grow  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Urals. 

The  industry  of  the  government  is  concentrated  in  tlie 
MwadeB  or  villages  of  the  mines,  in  the  forges  and  found* 
ries.  The  towns,  on  the  other  band,  are  principally  inha- 
bited by  merchants,  not  by  the  working  classes,  and  most 
of  them  are  neither  large  nor  populous.*  Perm,  the  capita^ 
does  not  contain  more  than  6000  inhabitants,  and  i3»* 
garif  which  boasts  of  its  tan-pits  and  soap  works  is  only 
peopled  by.  7000.  A  gi-eat  trade  in  salt  is  carried  on  in  the 
ancient  .toSrn  of  Solikamsk,  but  its  population  does  not 
amount  to  5000  souls.  The  large  burgh  or  Slabodt  of 
JVfsc&nei-JV*mansAt  io  inhabited  by  1200  Boskdniki  or 
members  of  the  ancient  Greek  church,  and  is  a  place  of  seme 
importance  from  its  trade  and  manufactures,  but  it  ought 
to  have  been  mentioned  in  our  description  of  Asia,  hf$  ac- 
cording  to  the  limits  to  which  we  adhci*e,  it  is  situated  in 
that  continent. 

The  Fermians  and  Siriaines  are  two  tribes  of  the  sane 
people,  their  customs,  manners  and  dialect  are  not  dif- 
ferent The  former  reside  on  the  banks  of  the  Kama,  the 
second  inhabit  the  countries  towards  the  north,  and  are 
scattered  on  the  Witchegda  and  the  Mesen  in  the  govern* 
ments  of  Wologda  and  Archangel.  Both  call  themselves 
JEbntJ-Jftfar/  or  the  people  of  the  country.  The  Permiaos 
are  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Budax,  but  at 
present  there  is  little  difference  between  tbem  and  the  B«s- 

*  Hermann's  M^moires  d«  Siatfstique^  III.  p.  66. 

%  TIm  adjectivt  JVttc^net,  which  ii  prefixed  to  the  names  of  eereral  RosntQ 
towDt,  si(nifici  lower. 
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sians,  and  the  greater  iiumbir  speak  tlie  language  of  that    book 
people.    Their  mythology  and  history  are  little  known,  the      ^^* 
one  and  the  other  have  been  imflerfectly  handed  down  by  -""""■^ 
oral  tradition.    It  has  been  proved  by  some  documents  and  Antient 
records,  exclusively  of  the  numerous  ruins,  that  Permia  or '"^'••'^'^y 
Perm  was  once  a  kingdom,  which  comprehended  perhaps  Tcboudei. 
all  the  countries  on  the  White  Sea,  the  Urals  and  the  Obi* 
It  is  uncertain  whether  that  Finnic  monarchy  or  Tchordskoy' 
T%ar9twOf  as  it  is  termed  by  Russian  antiquaries,  existed 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  ended  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  ' 

centuries  after  the  invasion  of  the  Huns,  or  whether  the  mo- 
numents of  ancient  splendour  and  industry  are  merely  the 
remains  of  the  Btarmian  kingdom,  which  was  known  to  the 
Scandinavians  during  the  middle  ages,  visited  by  Persians 
snd  Arabians,  and  finally  subdued  by  the  Russians  in  147£« 
The  last  supposition  is,  in  our  opinion,  very  probable,  but 
we  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  anterior  existence  of  a  Finnic, 
particularly  a  Hungarian  or  Magiar  kingdom,  which  might 
Itave  been  destroyed  after  the  migration  of  its  most  power- 
ful tribes  to  central  Russia  and  the  banks  of  the  Damibe* 
I'he  true  history  of  the  country  begins  in  the  time  of  St.  Alphabet. 
Stephen,  the  apostle  of  the  Pcrmians,  who  invented  an  al- 
phabet in  1375.    The  inventor  wrote  several  books  in  the 
new  characters,  converted  an  immense  number  of  heathens, 
and  established  the  first  metropolitan  see  in  Perm,  near  the 
convent  of  OnsUWymsk.     It  is  melancholy  to  add  that  the 
missionary  was  aided  in  the  work  of  conversion  by  the  arms 
of  barbarians,  and  the  torch  of  incendiaries.    His  labours 
were  rendered  easy  by  a  Russian  army,  and  the  frightened 
l»eathens  with  their  children  and  idols  fied  for  safety  to  the 
rocks  of  the  Wogiiis  and  the  frozen  marshes  of  the  Sa- 
moyedes.     St.  Stephen  died  in  1396,  and  a  short  time  after- 
wards his  life  was  written  by  the  monk  Epiphanes,  a  work 
of  which  a  small  part  only  is  now  extant.    The  writings  of 
the  Saint  were  lost  by  the  negligence  of  the  priests,  and  his 
alphabet,  it  is  said,  resembled  the  one  invented  by  Cyril^ 
voi^  Ti.  56 
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BOOK  bat  none  of  the  characters  afe  at  present  known.*  M.  it 
^^*  Moderach  discovered  some  ancient  records  in  the  archives 
of  Tcherdyn,  and  the  natifes  of  fourteen  princes  and  prin- 
cesses who  ruled  over  Oreat  Permia  are  mentioned  in  these 
documents.  All  of  them  were  Christians,  and  when  the 
male  dynasty  became  extinct,  the  succession  passed  to  fe- 
males. Tcherdyn,  says  M.  de  Moderach,  is  built  on  the  site 
of  Great  Perm,  but,  according  to  other  authors,  it  is  situated 
on  the  north-west  of  that  town,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Witchegda  and  the  Wym. 
Supenti-  Some  monuments  of  an  ancient  religion,  once  common  to 
^^"*  all  the  Finnic  nations,  still  remain  in  the  forests  of  Permia. 
Diffei*ent  keremets  or  consecrated  enclosures  have  been 
lately  examined,  metallic  idols  have  been  found  and  de- 
stroyed. Herberstein  mentions  a  gold  statue,  which  was 
probably  an  object  of  Permian  superstition  i  it  represented 
an  old  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  the  whole  was  sur- 
rounded with  tubes  and  spiracles,  and  the  wind  in  passing 
through  them  produced  harmonious  sounds.f  The  spot  on 
which  the  temple  of  the  Solataia-Baha  stood,  is  now  un- 
known, but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  on  the  north- 
east of  Tcherdyn,  near  a  feeder  of  the  Sosva. 

*  Klaprotb)  Asia  Polyglotta,  p.  188. 
i  AdeluDg^s  Life  of  Herberstein,  p.  385. 
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European  Russia.     Third  Section*    J>/brthem  Russia. 

Countries  on  the  White  8ea. 

The  country  from  the  Ural  mountains  to  the  shore  of  book 
the  White  Sea  is  cold  and  unfruitrul ;  the  climate  is  of  such  civi. 
a  nature  that  the  industry  of  man  can  hardly  contend 
against  the  elements,  and  the  scanty  produce  of  his  labour  the'coun. 
enables  him  merely  to  lengthen  out  a  painful  and  sometimes  ^^y* 
precarious  existence.  The  vivifying  principle  of  heat  is  di- 
minished, corn  withers,  and  the  marshy  meadows  are  covered 
vritb  rushes  and  mosses.  Trees  disappear  on  the  sterile 
plains,  the  plants  are  stunted,  and  the  whole  of  vegetable 
nature  proclaims  the  vicinity  of  the  pole.  The  cold  soil  is 
not  fructified  by  the  solar  rays  in  tlie  long  days  of  summer ; 
but  in  this  almost  uninhabitable  region  man  has  established 
his  ministerial  arrangements  and  political  divisions.  The 
governments  of  Wologda^  Archangel  and  Olonetx  make  up 
the  countries  which  we  are  about  to  describe;  still  we  shall 
be  guided  rather  by  the  limits  that  seas  and  rivers  afford  us, 
than  By  such  as  are  of  a  conventional  character.  The  pro- 
vioces  on  the  east  and  the  south  of  the  White  Sea  form 
wliat  has  been  already  termed  the  maritime  Uralian  regiout 
those  on  the  west  may  for  the  most  part  be  included  in  the 
Laponic  countries.     The  topograpliical  details    that  are 
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BOOK    contained  in  the  statistical  accounts  of  Russia,  may  be  na- 
^^'*     turally  arranged  under  these  two  physical  sections.* 


^     .  The  land  on  the  east  is  an  immense  plain,  which  descends 

Country  on  i  ' 

tht  east  of  from  the  sources  of  the  Petchora,  tlie  Mezen,  Witchegda, 
Che  White  D^|„^  and  Onega  to  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea.     The 


low  hills  by  which  the  course  of  the  rivers  is  determined, 
are  the- only  objects  that  vary  the  prospect.  The  sources  of 
the  Petchora  and  Witchegda  are  not  more  than  1200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  those  of  the  Mezen  are  about  600, 
and  the  greatest  height  of  the  Onega  is  less  than  300. 
Some  hills  are  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  countries 
watered  by  these  rivers ;  but  few  rocks  are  scattered  in  the 
northern  districts,  which  consist  of  valleys  and  marshes. 
The  large  plain  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  JTammenoy- 
PoyaSf  a  chain  connected  with  the  Ural  range,  and  proba- 
bly a  continuation  of  the  primitive  calcareous  heights*  in 
which  the  subterranean  strata  are  not  so  deep  as  in  the 
collateral  chains.  Its  greatest  elevation  does  not  exceed 
S600  feet,  and  its  utmost  bresidth  is  supposed  to  be  equal  to 
ten  versts.  It  descends  and  disappears  near  the  sources  of 
the  Ousa, 
RJfen.  The  Petchora^  the  Mezen  and  the  Dwina  are  the  three 

great  rivers  in  the  country  on  the  east  of  the  White  Sea. 
The  first,  though  of  no  great  celebrity,  is  not  inferior  to 
the  Loire  in  the  length  of  its  course,  but  it  flows  through 
the  most  solitary  deserts  in  the  Russian  empire.  A  hunter 
is  rarely  seen  in  the  woods,  a  Samoyedan  seldom  brings 
his  rein-deer  to  pasture  on  its  banks.  The  Kammenoy- 
Poyas  extends  to  a  certain  distance  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  course  of  the  river,  and  its  steep  calcareous  banks 
are  broken  by  caverns  and  ravines.f  It  is  enlarged  by 
the  Ousa,  and  passes  after  its  junction  through  a  very  dif- 
ferent country^  where  its  low  banks  are  surrounded  hy  im- 
mense heaths.    Few  fish  are  found  in  its  clear  water,  and 

*  See  the  tablet  of  the  physical  sections  in  Europe. 

t  Petschora  is  the  Russian  word  for  a  cavern  ;  hence  the  name  of  the  river. 
Tht  cooTent  of  Pei^ehori  \§  situated  in  the  government  of  Pleskow. 
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those  in  the  Frozen  sea  are  perhaps  prevented  from  as-    book 
ccnding  its  channel  by  two  very  salient  promontories.     The      cvi. 

fMe%en  is   nowise   remarkable,   and  the  country  which  it"*"""^ 

waters,  contains  but  few  objects  likely  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  physical  geographer.  The  Double  Bwina  isDwina. 
formed  near  Weliki'OusUIoug,  by  the  junction  of  the 
long  and  the  Suchona  or  the  outlet  of  the  lake  Kouban.  It 
is  there  that  the  Dwina  is  known  by  its  name,  but  it  does 
not  become  a  large  river  before  it  reaches  the  confluence 
of  the  Witchegda,  which  flows  from  the  east,  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  the  Suchona.  It  is  navigable,  and  abounds 
in  fish;  its  breadth  is  about  £00  yards,  and  the  ice  remains 
on  it  from  the  end  of  November  to  the  beginning  of  April, 
The  Onega  does  not  issue  from  the  lake  Onega,  but  from 
several  others,  which,  although  in  the  neighbourhood, 
ai-e  not  connected  with  it.  The  Vaga  a  western  feeder 
of  the  Dwina,  and  the  Vig  and  Sig^  which  fall  into  the 
White  sea,  are  still  distinguished  by  their  Scandinavian 
names.* 

The  temperature  varies  little  in  difierent  districts,  for  climate. 
M  of  them  are  exposed  to  the  north  wind.  The  humid 
forests  on  the  south,  and  a  frozen  sea  on  the  north  render 
the  winters  long  and  severe.  The  heat  is  at  intervals  op- 
pressive during  the  long  days  of  summer,  but  so  sudden  is 
tiie  transition  produced  by  a  northern  breeze,  that  the 
workmen  sometimes  appear  in  the  same  hour  with  their  light 
dresses  and  the  thick  furs  of  Siberia.  The  mornings  in 
June  are  generally  frosty,  and  they  are  always  so  in  the 
month  of  September.  Ice  may  be  constantly  found  be- 
yond the  67th  parallel  at  the  depth  of  a  few  feet  below 
the  ground.  But  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  has  been 
observed  in  Wologda  and  Oustioug;  it  is  uncertain,  at  all 
events  it  has  not  been  proved  by  thermometrical  obser- 
vations, that  the  temperature  diminishes  in  more  northern 
latitudes. 

*  Schitming^s  Origin  of  the  Norwegians,  p.  105.    Edda,    Grinunis-Mal, 
Sir.  27,  28,  23. 
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BOOK       The  whole  region  may  be  divided  into  forests,  heaths 
^^▼i«     and  rocks,  for  the  cultivated  land  and  the  natural  mca- 
dows  occupy  so  small   an   extent  that  they  need  not  be 
produc-      taken  into  account    The  forests  in  the  three  governments 
tioni.        gpQ  Yery  large;  the  pine,  the  fir  and  the  larch  predomi- 
nate, and  the  war  ships  at  Archangel  are  made  of  the  last 
tree.    The    inhabitants    export    planks,    staves    and  tar. 
The  soil  is  marshy  and  ill  adapted  for  agriculture;  still  a 
small  quantity  of  barley  is  sown,  and  in  some  years  reaped. 
The  potatoes  are  much  below  the  ordinary  size,  and  all 
the  grain  and  farinaceous  plants  are  inadequate  to  the  con- 
sumption of  a  scanty  ]K)pulation.    The  deficiency  is  sup* 
plied  by  lichens,  by  the  roots  of  the  Calla  palustrist  and 
the  ground  bark  of  the  fit*.    Rye  succeeds  sometimes  near 
Wologda   and    Olonetz,    but   it   is   not  unfrequentlj  de- 
Hones  and  gtroyed  by  a  single  night's  frost.    The  horses  are  strong 
and  the  oxen  are  well  shaped,  but  the  sheep  is  not  a  va- 
luable animal,  the  mutton  in  the  country  is  hardly  eatable, 
and  the  wool,  which  is  of  an  inferior  sort,  is  only  used 
in  making  wadmal  or   a  coarse  cloth  worn  by  the  pea- 
Bantry. 

Venison,  grouse,  and  diflTerent  kinds  of  game  are  ex- 
ported from  Wologda ;  among  the  other  commercial  arti- 
cles may  be  mentioned  rischikes  or  a  species  of  small 
mushroom  which  is  considered  a  great  delicacy  by  the 
Russians ;  a  bottle  of  them  is  sold  for  two  roubles.  Traces 
of  metal  have  been  observed,  but  it  is  nowhere  found  in 
great  quantities.  The  salt  pits  at  Sol-WytchegotskaU  SegorOf 
and  more  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tofma,  on 
the  Kouda  and  Lesenga,  are  productive.  The  banks  of 
the  Wym  are  covered  with  petrified  shells,  and  the  boues 
of  elephants  are  occasionally  found  on  tlie  Petchora. 
BivutM.  The  fruit-bearing  shrubs  are  the  most  valuable  gifts, 

which  nature  has  bestowed  on  the  wretched  inhabitants  of 
these  bleak  regions.  The  moroschka  or  Norwegian  cha- 
moemorus  is  a  powerful  anti-scorbutic,  and  of  an  agreea- 
ble taste.  The  red  and  black  whortleberry,  wild  cher- 
ries, gooseberries  and  different  fruits  of  the  same  sort 
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are  verj  common.    The  vegetablea  which  are  cultivated    book 
are  radishes,  turnips,  white  cabbage,  onions  and  garlic.  ^^i* 

Archangel  or   Gorod-Archangelskoif  the  convent  of  the 
saint  and  archangel  Michael  is  the  most  commercial  town   '^  ^^^' 
in  these  provinces.    It   is   situated   on  the  banks  of  the 
Dwina,  at  the  distance  of   ninety  versts  from  the  White 
sea,  and  according  to  a  late  measurement,  it  is  about  three 
miles  and  half  in  length,  and  less  than  two  in  breadth. 
The  population  consists  of  15,000  souls  ^  yet  all  the  houses, 
and  there  are  nineteen  hundred,  all  the  churches,  eleven 
of  which   are  reserved  for  the  Grieco-Russians,  and  one 
for  the  calvinists,  are  built   of  wood,  in  shortf  the  com- 
mercial hall  Is  the  only  brick  building  in  the  city.    The 
English  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  that  part  of  Russia 
during  the    16th   century,  before  that  time  these  shores 
were  never  visited  by  trading  nations.    The  navigation  of 
the  White  sea  may  therefore  be  said  to  have  been  disco- 
vered by  British  traders  about  the  year  1553.    The  Dutch 
ami  Hamburghers   followed  the  example  of  the  English, 
and  the  town  of  Archangel    was  built  in  1584,  near  the 
convent  of  tho  holy  Michael.    It  was  for  a  long  time  the 
only  port  in  Russia,  but  its  commerce  was  nearly  destroy- 
ed when  Peter  the  First  made  the  town  that  bears  his  name, 
the  principal  harbour  of  the  empire.    Before  the  decree  of 
the  czar  was  announced,  Archangel  was  the  great  mart  of 
the  goods   that   passed   into   Siberia,  and  from  the  last 
country  into  Europe.    Several  articles  of  exportation  are 
still  sent  thither  from  different  parts  of  European  Rus- 
sia by  Wologda   and    Oustioug-Weliki ;   and  the  foreign 
vessels   which   arrive  at  Archangel   receive  in  exchange 
grain,  lint,  fish  oil,  wood,  tar,  tallow,  wax,  linen,  iron  bars 
and  edder  down.    The    value  of  the    articles   exported 
amounts  to  six  millions  of  roi^bles,  and  the  town  is  also 
the   capital  of  a  naval   station.    As    there  are    neither 
husbandmen  nor  flocks  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  ordinary 
sirticles  of  food  are  brought  from  a  distance.    Cod  and 
ling  may  be   easily  caught,  and   the  people    consume  a 
great  quantity  of  fish.    Several  vessels  are  employed  every 
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year  in    fishing  sea  covrs   near  Spitzbergen  and  Nora 
Zembla,  and  in  the  herring    fisheries  on  the  White  sea; 
many  of   the    fishermen    winter    at    Spitzbergen.     Bac- 
strom,  a  Dutch  navigator,   who    visited    the   Russians  in 
tlieir  winter  quarters,  says  they  were  well  provided,  with 
every   thing.    Their   houses   or   cottages   were  'made  of 
wood,  they  lived  by  hunting,  and  killed  plenty  of  white 
bears,  blue  foxes  and  rein  deer.     Such  were  their  amuse- 
ments during  the   dreary   winters,    and  in  summer  they 
were  more    profitably  employed    in   fishing   and  shooting 
edder  ducks.    No  trees  grow  on  the  islands  of  Spitzber- 
gen, and  the  fishermen  might  perish  from  cold  if  timber 
were   not    thrown    on   the    coasts;  but    a   quantity  suffi- 
cient for   building    a   house    is  often  found  on  the  shore. 
The  exercise  whicii  the  Russian  hunters  take  is  the  best  pre- 
ventive against  many  maladies.     Storch  aflirms  that  thej 
abstain  from  spiritous  liquors,  but  his  assertion  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  testimony  of  Bacstrom.    Vapour  baths  are 
resorted  to  as  a  remedy  against   scurvy,  tl»e  coasts  are 
covered  with  plants  and  shrubs,  which  are  salutary  in  tlie 
same   disease,  and  the   fishermen  are  generally  provided 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  moroschka.    The  heated  blood 
of  the  rein  deer   is   given   to  invalids,  an  antidote  which 
has  been  borrowed  from  the  Samoyedes. 

M?  ousii-  'I'w®  "^'*^''  towns,  Wologda  and  Oustioug-Weliki,  may 
oug-Weii-  be  shortly  described.  The  first  is  peopled  by  14,000 
inhabitants,  who  are  as  industrious  as  any  in  the  Rus- 
sian empire;  they  have  manufactories  of  silk,  cloth  and 
linen,  porcelain,  glass,  crystal  and  mineral  dye;  many 
of  the  people  are  employed  in  dressing  leather,  and 
others  are  occupied  in  making  paper,  sealing  wax,  oil, 
tallow  and  -iurpentine.  The  industry  of  the  ancient 
Novgorod  is  now  transferred  to  Wologda;  its  com- 
merce is  very  important,  all  tlie  productions  of  the  pro- 
vince, all  the  manufactures  which  have  been  enumer- 
ated are  sent  from  it  to  Archangel  «nd  Siberia;  what- 
ever is  exported  from  Petersburg  to  Perm,  Wiatka  or 
Siberia  passes  through   the   same   place.    The   different 
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articles  \irhicli  are  exported  to  the  port  of  Archangel  from 

the  interior,  arc  all  conveyed  by  the  Wologda,  the  Suchoaa     cyi. 

and  the  Dwina.    It  is  the  mart  of  the  Siberian  fura,  of  the "^ 

teas  and  nankeens  of  Kiachtat  its  merchants  travel  into  Si- 
beria, and  have  their  agents  in  Chiaa.  Uustio«ig-WeIiki» 
a  town  of  12^000  souls,  is  peopled  by  a  colony  from  Wologr 
da,  it  is  situated  on  the  Suchona,  and  on  the  great  road  be»-* 
tween  Archangel  and  Siberia,  consequently  tho  merchandiae 
destined  for  that  country  is  brought  to  Oustioag  from  Wo- 
logda,  Petersburg  and  Archangel.  The  inbabitaats  do 
not  live  solely  by  exporting  goods,  many  of  tbem  mako 
enamel  and  diflTerent  kinds  of  jewellery,  and  there  are  soajv 
candle  and  tallow  works  in  the  town.  The  merchants  of  Manners  of 
the  same  place  retain  the  simplicity  of  ancient  castomSf  unu? 
brothers,  nephews,  and  cousins  reside  together  ia  tlie  same 
establishment,  some  superintend  the  workmen,  or  sell  the 
diSerent  goods,  others  travel  to  Fetersburg»  Tobolsk  or 
Irkulsk,  and  are  deputed  with  full  powers  from  the  common 
house.  These  travellers  are  called  gosti  or  guests^  and 
they  enjoy  certain  privileges  in  thedifibrent  places  that  tuey 
visit  Totma  contains  SOOO  inhabitants^  and  carries  on  a  other 
trade  with  Siberia.  The  other  towns  are  insigoiecant,  but  ^'">'* 
their  topography  may  serve  to  illustrate  some  plienoffMnn 
worthy  of  notice.  Thus  the  vegetation  of  llie  lime  ceaseflj  near 
Nikolsk,  the  larch  is  not  seen  beyond  Jarensk,  and  tlie  last 
nut  tree  flourishes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Olischewp  abput 
58"  SO',  north  latitude.  A  solitary  and  sheltered  oak  grow 
near  the  convent  of  Preluk,  at  no  great  distance  from  Wo«- 
logda.  OHsUysolsk,  a  burgh  where  many  fairs  are  held^  i^ 
situated  in  a  country  of  which  the  pinus  cemira  is  aluatst 
the  only  plant,  hence  the  climate  is  not  widely  diflferciit 
from  that  near  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.*  Timber  is 
exported  from  Onega  in   the  government  of  Archangel. 

•  Memoires  Statistiqucs  sur  Wologda,  in  the  Noovelles  EphemeredcB  geogr. 
XII.p.  16.    See  Siorch,  Matcrialen,  I.  p.  SOd^^ 

vol.  VI.  57 
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Khohnogaryj  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  country  on  the 
en*     Dwina,  appears  to  be  the  same  as  the  Eolmgard  of  the  Ice- 

""■""^  landers,  it  was  once  the  capital  of  a  Scandinavian  state,  it 
is  boilt  on  an  island  or  holm  on  tlie  river.  Mexen  is  the 
chief  town  of  a  very  large  department,  part  of  which  is 

UdoriEyftc.  called  Udoria*  The  frontiers  of  lougaria  lie  on  the  east  of 
the  Uralian  mountains,  and  Lueonunia  is  a  general  name 
for  the  maritime  plain  of  Obdoriaf  or  the  country  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Obi.  Many  caverns  are  observed  in  the  de- 
sert n^gions  on  the  Petchora,  and  the  natural  entrances  to 
most  of  them  are  cut  or  altered  so  as  to  admit  of  doors,  a 
fact  which  seems  to  prove  that  they  were  at  one  time  used 
for  the  dwellings  of  men*  It  is  said  that  old  caldrons  and 
the  remains  of  coarse  household  furniture,  nay  more,  that 
human  bones  have  been  taken  from  some  of  them.  Accord- 
ing to  the  common  tradition  of  the  Samoyedes,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  their  country  were  of  gigantic  size,  and  pe- 
rished by  the  plague."*^  The  popular  notion  coincides  re- 
markably with  the  description  of  the  lotes  in  the  Eddaic 
poems,  for  that  people  are  frequently  called  lettes  or  giants, 
and  often  compared  or  confounded  with  the  BiseSf  Tku$es 
and  other  barbarians  of  lofty  stature  and  fierce  manners. 

ibtii».       tbtum^Hdm  or  the  country  of  the  lotes  is  generally  marked, 

^**'°'  as  M.  Schiiening  has  shown,  on  the  east  and  north-east  of 
Scandinavia.  All  the  lotes  were  supposed  to  reside  in 
caverns,  and  each  man,  it  is  affirmed,  had  a  large  caldr&n. 
Their  dialect  was  little  different  fi*om  others  in  Scandina- 
via, and  their  religious  traditions  were  more  ancient  than 
the  worship  of  Wodin.  The  name  of  Thar  or  TVlomm,  by 
which  the*  Samoyedes  designate  the  supreme  being,  is  no 
proof  against  the  hypothesis;  for  although  it  be  allowed 
that  the  lotes  were  the  enemies  of  Thor,  other  branches  of 
the  Scandinavians,  the  conquerors  and  successors  of  that 

*  Klaproth,  Asia  Polygloua. 
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people,  might  have  disseminated  the  religion  of  Wodin's    3 
son  among  tlie  vassal  tribes.  *▼'• 

The  Samoyedes  are  the  men  who  eat  each  other  ;  such  at  — — — 
least  is  the  meaning  of  the  Riiissian  >vord,  and  it  has  the  u,JiJ^ni^ 
saroesigniRcation  in  Polish.  It  is,  indeed^a  matter  of  won- 
der that  such  a  name  has  been  applied  to  an  innocent  race 
ofmeny  who  live  on  the  flesh  of  their  rein  deer,  and  who  at 
most  deserve  the  epithet  of  8yroied»i  or  eaters  of  raw  food, 
a  term  by  which  they  are  occasionally  styled  in  official  do- 
cuments* As  it  is  vain  to  suppose  the  meaning  of  the  word 
different,  we  must  conclude  that  they  were  called  Samoyedes 
or  anthropophagi  by  the  inhabitants  of  more  southern  coun- 
tries, whose  prejudices  against  certain  tribes  were  by  no 
means  uncommon.  The  Mdanchlaenu  Cimmerians  and  the 
Jo^es  themselves  maybe  cited  by  way  of  example;  some 
were  believed  by  the  Greeks,  and  others  by  the  Wodinian 
Scandinavians,  to  be  inhospitable,  fierce  and  addicted  to 
bloodshed.  The  same  erroneous  notions  concerning  ancient 
tribes  may  have  passed  to  their  successors,  and  the  harm- 
less Samoyedes  may  have  thus  been  classed  among  canni- 
bals. It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  Samoyedes  Tribes  of 
form  a  distinct  race,  which  is  divided  into  several  tribes,  ^^g.*"*^^" 
and  scattered  from  the  sources  of  the  lenissei  to  the  Frozen 
ocean,  and  along  the  shores  of  that  sea  from  the  Anabara  on 
tlie  east,  to  the  Mezen  on  the  west.*  The  most  southern 
tribe  is  that  of  the  Ourongkhai  or  8oyote$f  who  are  subject 
to  the  Chinese,  and  reside  on  the  Saganian  mountains. 
They  are  evidently  the  same  as  the  Orangheys  of  Rubruquis, 
whom  be  commends  for  their  dexterity  in  skating  and  pur- 
suing their  game  on  the  ice.  The  continuation  of  the  Sa- 
moyedan  tribes  is  interrupted  near  the  central  banks  of  the 
lenissei,  but  as  many  as  inhabit  Europe,  call  themselves 
Mnet»  and  ChaaowOf  two  words,  which  signify  men. 
They  are  divided  into  several  branches,  and  the  Wianoitai 
on  the  Petchora,  the  Ousa,  the  Rorotaicha  and  the  Kara, 
are  the  most  numerous.    Tlie  country  on  the  east  of  the 

*  Klaproih,  Asia  Pol^'glotta. 
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Petcbora  is  called  by  the  same  people*  the  Jirka-Ira  or 
CTi*     Great  Land.    Much  uncertainty  prevails  concerning  the 
""""""""*  number  and  subdivisions  of  the  European  Samoyedes. 
Different        The  principal  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consists  in  tk 

Produce  of '^""'''®'*  ^^  ^'^^^^  ^^'"  deer;  some  of  them  possess  more  tb«i 
th«  conn-  a  thousand^  and  few  have  less  than  ten.  The  price  of  a 
^'  rein  deer  varies  from  two  to  ten  roubles.    The  hunters  kill 

the  animals  that  are  found  on  the  plains  and  the  roouDtaina, 
orbears,  wolvesifoxes^  squirrels,  ermines,  martens  and  viU 
rein  deer.    The  diflferent  birds  that  frequent  the  marsbesi 
are  wild  geese,  ducks,  swans,  the  lams  parariticus  and  tl» 
hsBmatqpus  astrologus  or  oyster  catcher.    The  fisheries  are 
confined  to  the  rivers,  at  least  those  on  the  sea  afford  a 
scanty  supply.    The  most  valuable  fish  are  the  salnuhmigra' 
toriuSf  the  salmo  ndeucOf  tlie  cj/prinus  ruHlus  and  several 
kinds  of  shad  and  perch.     The  frost  continues  to  the  mid- 
dle of  May*  and  the  rivers  are  only  o])en  two  or  tliree 
months  in  the  year.    The  Petchora  is  blocked   with  ice 
before  the  end  of  October,  and  the  Ousa  is  frozen  by  the 
beginning  of  September,  still  its  banks  are  covered  vritb 
firs,   birch  trees,  alders,  willows,  sorbs  and    brushwood. 
The  barberry,  the  moroschka  or  diamotmorus  and  the  red 
wliortleberry  grow  near  Fustosersk.    It  follows  from  tlie 
above  statement,   wliich  is  attested  by  the  natives  tiiero- 
selves,  tliat  their  polar  country  is  susceptible  of  great  in- 
provement.* 
PhTiicai        The  European  Samoyedes  are  for  the  most  part  about 
character,  tlie  middle  size,  few  of  them  are  very  tall  or  of  gigoMlk 
stature.    They  may  he  distinguished  by  their  flat  visage^ 
small  eyes,  and  sunk  nose,  the  last  feature  is  nearly  on  a 
level  witli  the  upper  jaw.     To  complete  the  picture,  we 
may  add  a  long  mouth«  thin  lips,  large  ears,  black  and 
shining  hair,  which   falls    in  plaits  over  the   shoulder** 
They  have   no   beards,   and    are   for   the  most  part  of  a 
swarthy  complexion.     The  women  are  marriageable  at  tea 

•  Intprrpgntoiro   Hes  Samoy*jl*»8.     See   the   M6inoire»  MensueU  rle  TAcadf- 
miede  Petersbourg,  Janvier,  Fevrier,  Mars,  1787. 
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jears  of  age,  and  cease  to  bear  children  after  thirty*    Po*    book< 
Ijgamy  is  permitted,  but  few  men  have  more  than  two     ^^^* 
wives,  all  the  girls  are  purchased,  a  hundred   or  some- ' 
times  a  hundred  and  fifty  rein  deer  are  given  for  a  bride. 
The  fair  sex  do  not  enjoy  much  freedom,  and  though  strict- 
ly watched  by  their  husbands,  they  give  them  little  cause 
of  jealousy.    The  Samoyedes  are  a  very  dirty  people,  a 
man  rarely  washes  himself,  unless  threatened   with  dis- 
eases arising  from  ei^cessive  filth*    Scurvy,  we  have  learnt 
with  surprise,  is  not  a  common  complaint,  and  many,  it  is 
said,  are  carried  off  by  fevers.    A  Samoyedan  cannot  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  ardent  spirits,  and  death  is  often  the 
consequence  of  intoxication.    The  blood  of  the  rein  deer 
is  warmed,  and  considered  an  agreeable  and   wholesome 
beverage,  the  flesh  of  the  same  animal,  and  raw  fish  are 
tlieir  principal  articles  of  food.    Hunting  or  fishing  is  tlie 
sole  occupation  of  the  people,  and  from  their  great  pracr  " 
tice,  they  are  swift  runners  and  dexterous  bowmen.    It  is 
owing  to  the  same  cause  that  these  savages  can  see  and  hear 
much  better  than  more  civilized  men;  a  good  eye  and  a 
quick  ear  are  indispensable  to  the  hunter,  who  subsists  on 
g»me. 

The  tents  of  the  Samoyedes  are  of  a  pyraniidical  form,  o^eiiinit 
tlicy  are  made  of  the  branches  and  bark  of  trees,  and  co- 
vered with  rein  deer  skins.  The  women  can  take  down,  or 
creel  a  tent  in  a  few  hours.  Every  part  of  domestick  eco- 
nomy, all  the  labourA  of  the  household,  and  other  burdens 
are  imposed  on  the  weaker  sex;  their  religion  too  subjects 
them  to  grievous  and  extraordinary  ]Hirifications. 

The  Sarooyedans  believe  in  two  beings  that  regulate  the  Supenti- 
affairs  of  men;  the  good  divinity  is  not  adored,  for  lieis^'^''* 
ready  to.  diffuse  his  blessings  without  hearing  the  pray- 
ers of  his  creatures,  the  wicked  is  never  w^orshipped,  be- 
cause he  cannot  be  made  to  relent  by  the  lamentations  of 
the  wretched;  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  sort  of 
metempsychosis.  Although  their  creed  is  so  simple,  the 
priests  possess  considerable  authority ;  the  kedeinieks  and 
tadibei$  hold  communion  with  the  evil  spirit,  and  are  con- 
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suited  whenever  the  calamities  of  an  indiridual  remind  bim 
of  a  hellish  power.  The  same  people  have  no  laws,  cd9- 
'  torn  supersedes  in  some  measure  tiieir  necessity ;  thus  a 
roan  rarely  marries  more  tlian  one  individual  of  the  sane 
family.  The  tribute  of  furs  exacted  by  the  Russians  is  wil- 
lingly paid,  and  it  is  the  only  acknowledgment  of  submis- 
sion claimed  by  the  czar. 

The  government  of  Olonetz  extends  on  the  south  to  the 
latitude  of  Petersburg,  and  on  the  north  to  the  White  sea, 
thus  it  separates  the  province  of  Archangel  from  the  circle 
of  Kola  or  Lapland.  The  Olonet»  hills  are  formed  by  gra- 
nite rocks  from  SOO  to  500  feet  in  height;  they  are  the 
prominent  parts  of  a  granite  ridge,  which  occupies  appa^ 
ently  all  the  space  between  the  White  sea  and  the  gulfs  on 
the  Baltic.  The  number  of  lakes  in  the  government  is  sup- 
posed to  be  1998,  and  the  rocks  by  which  the  water  is  pre- 
cipitated into  the  lakes  Onega,  Ladoga  and  tlie  White 
sea,  are  all  composed  of  granite.  The  same  substance  is 
covered  with  masses  of  trap,  ophites  and  schistns.  The 
gold  veins  of  Woitz,  which  were  first  observed  by  a  peasant, 
extend  on  a  bed  of  gneiss  that  forbis  one  of  the  su])erin- 
cumbent  strata ;  no  advantage  is  now  derived  from  the 
discovery,  although  the  gold  is  of  a  very  bright  coloar, 
and  contains  comparatively  little  alloy.  Specimens  of  cop- 
per ore  have  been  collected  in  many  parts  of  the  country^ 
but  it  exists  nowhere  in  sufficient  abundance  to  indemnifj 
the  labour  of  working  it.  Iron  is  more  productive,  and 
the  quantity  obtained  annually  from  the  government  ex- 
ceeds 200,000  ponds.  Mineralogists  have  examined  in 
an  island  on  the  lake  of  FucK  a  stratum  of  schistus,  which 
is  impregnated  with  vitriol,  and,  from  its  decomposed  state, 
not  unlike  chalk.  Marble  is  exported  to  Petersburg  from 
the  quarries  of  Olonetz.  The  oak  and  the  beech  succeed 
rarely,  but  the  fir  and  the  larch  grow  to  the  height  of  a 
hundred  feet  in  the  circle  of  Rargapol. 

Feirosavodsk,  the  metropolis  of  the  government,  con- 
tains SOOO  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  labour  in  the 
iron   works    and    imperial    foundries.       Ktirgapot,    ano- 
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tber  small  town  possesses  a  flourishing  trade,  and  OIo*.  book 
net%  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  for  it  was  there  that  cvi. 
Peter  the  Great  first  attempted  to  build  a  ship  of  war.'  " 
The  circle  of  Fowetiet»  is  noted  for  its  good  hemp,  and 
many  of  its  inhabitants  are  Boscolniki  or  Russians  of  the 
ancient  Greek  church.  The  monks  in  the  different  con« 
vents  apiiear  with  long  beards,  and  that  appendage  of 
Hiiich  they  boast,  is  said  to  be  essential  to  their  faith.  Se- 
veral large  rivers  flow  in  the  department  of  eastern  Kemi 
towards  the  western  coast  of  the  White  sea;  their  water 
is  colored  by  the  sphagnum .  paliLStre  and  other  plants, 
and  dashed  in  golden  foam  from  the  summits  of  steep  gra- 
nite i*ock8.  The  Laplander  and  his  rein  deer  are  seen  in 
many  extensive  tracts,  on  which  the  trees  are  never  lofty, 
and  the  crops  always  uncertain.  Although  under  the 
same  parellel  as  Ostrobothnia,  the  climate  is  as  severe  as 
in  central  Lapland.  The  population  of  the  government 
consists  chiefly  of  Carelian  Finns,  their  language  is  mixed 
with  the  Russian,  and  a  barbarous  and  irregular  dialect  ia 
thus  produced.* 

A  town  and  a  convent  have  been  built  on  the  island  ofiBi&odof 
SoUnoeUkat/f  which  is  situated  on  the  White  sea,  and)^oj°^*^^ 
belongs  to  the  government  of  Archangel.  The  convent 
was  visited  by  many  pilgrims,  and  the  town  sustained  a 
siege  during  four  years  against  a  body  of  Strelitzans. 
Large  tablets  of  Muscovy  talc  are  sent  from  the  island 
to  different  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  circle  of  Kola  and  the  northern  part  of  eastern  Ruwiaiy 
Kemi  made  up  at  one  time  Russian  Lapland ;  but  by  later  ^v^^^^" 
treaties,  two  extensive  districts,  all  the  Lapmark  of  westerR 
Remi,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Lapmark  of  Torneo,  bava 
been  ceded  to  Russia.  Thus  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
gions peopled  by  Laplanders  are  within  the  dominions  of 
the  emperor.  We  shall  therefore  give  in  this  part  of  our 
work  some  account  of  that  singular  people  and  the  conn- 

*  CamponhauMii*t  Statistical  and  Geographical  Essays.    Stocch^s  Journey 
round  the  lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega,  Matorialim,  I,  p.  21!, 
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try  tbey  inhabit.  Lapland  is  not  intersected  by  Alps  or 
very  high  uioiintains«  as  has  been  affirmed  by  a  German 
'  geographer*"*  The  whole  region  from  Nordland  onwards, 
is  A  table  land  crowned  only  on  its  western  frontier  with 
a  mountainous)  chain  that  forms  the  extremity  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian Alps,  and  descends  from  Sulitielmay  of  which  tb« 
elevation  is  6000  fcet»  to  the  heights  of  Norwegian  Fin* 
mark,  that  are  about  S600  on  tlie  continental  coast,  and 
nearly  4Q00  on  some  islands.  The  interior  is  intersect- 
ed by  ravines  and  valleys;  the  elevation  of  the  highest 
plains  may  be  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  feet, 
but  they*  uniformly  descend  towards  the  east  and  tiis 
south.  The  rocks  and  bills  that  rise  from  the  table 
land  are  not  lofty  ;  they  vary  to  the  east  of  18^  longitude^ 
from  five  to  six  hundred  feet  above  their  base,  or  fron 
2000  to  2400  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  hills  do 
not  form  a  continuous  chain»  but  a  number  of  isolated 
groups,  and  at  twenty  leagues  to  the  south  of  tbem^  near 
the  base  of  mount  8alva$vadot  at  the  level  of  1300  ftet, 
the  streaiqs  and  rivers  separate  in  different  directions  be* 
tween  the,  north  sea  and  the  Bothnian  gulf,  and  between 
the  gulfs  of  Alten  and  Torneo^f  We  conclude  from  the  in- 
formation afforded  us  by  travellers,  that  the  central  ridge 
descends  witliout  interruption  to  the  entrance  of  the  White 
sea,  and  instead  of  a  continuous  chain,  that  part  of  the 
country  consists  of  extensive  marshes  and  sandy  plains  stud- 
ded with  rocks  varying  from  SOO  to  400  feet  in  height.  The 
hills  on  the  higher  part  of  the  table  land  are  composed  of 
granite  and  gneiss ;  such  at  least  were  those  examiDed  by 
M.  de  Buch  on  the  banks  of  the  Muonio.  Silver  is  fovad 
on  the.  Three  Ulandst  and  on  the  Beat^a  Ulandf  near  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Russian  Lapland,  but  their  compo- 
nent parts  are  in  other  respects  the  same.  M»  de  Buck 
lAserved  during  his  excursion  towards  the  gulf  of  Both* 

*  Ruhs,  Sweden,  p.  124. 

t  Section  from  Altengaard  to  Torneo.    Sec  Che  Voyagts  «n  Lapenie  by  tbi 
Baron  de  Buch. 
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nia,  a  succession  of  calcareous  and  schistous  rocks.  The  book 
same  substances  abound  in  the  country  between  the  last  ^'^^* 
gulf  and  that  of  Randala;  and  although  the  land  is  fur- 
rowed  with  ravines,  its  elevation  is  inconsiderable.  The 
whole  region  rests  probably  on  a  base  of  red  decomposable 
granite,  or  as  it  is  generally  called  by  the  natives,  ropa- 
frirt.* 

Metal  is  found  in  abundance  throughout  the  greater  Metal, 
part  of  western  Lapland,  and  there  are  whole  mountains 
of  rich  iron  ore  in  the  provinces  still  attached  to  Sweden. 
Traces  of  copper  and  silver  have  been  discovered,  but  the 
indications  disappear  gradually  as  we  approach  the  White 
sea.  The  marshy  lauds  are  impregnated  with  iron,  but 
the  want  of  bands,  the  scarcity  of  timber,  and  the  great 
difficulty  of  conveying  goods  are  insurmountable  obstacles 
against  working  mines  in  the  inland  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  country.  The  natives  rejoice  that  these  treasures  are 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  earth,  their  rulers  might  other- 
wise "compel  them  to  labour;  at  all  events,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Laplander,  who  showed  rich  mines  and  metallic  veins 
to  the  Russians,  was  considered  a  traitor  by  his  country- 
men. Rock  crystal  is  a  '  very  common  mineral,  and  the 
inhabitants  sell  it  sometimes  for  amethysts  and  topazes.! 

The  Mien  or  Mata^  which  traverses  by  a  series  of  water-  RWcn  and 
falls  the  mountains   in  Finmark,  is  included  in  Norway,  ^  ^'' 
and  the  Tomeo  and  Muanio  mark  the  limits  of  Sweden; 
The  Bothnian  Kemi  flows  in  the  Russian  provinces,  and 
of  all  its  imposing  and  terrific  cataracts,  the  Taival  Koski 

*  VVahlenberg,  Topographic  de  la  Laponie  de  Kemi.  De  Bucb,  Voyage,  IT. 
p.  238-277.  We  have  collected  the  different  words  by  which  the  Laplanders 
denote  mountains,  rivers  and  lakes.  Warn,  a  mountain,  Tuoddar^  a  mountain-  ' 
ous  chain  covered  with  snow.  Kaitse,  an  isolated  summit.  lagna  or  legnoy 
a  glacier.  TiernOy  a  well-wooded  mountain.  Jfelo^  a  round  hill.  Korr,  a 
p«ak.  PakUy  a  rock.  Pe//o,  a  plain.  Treuky  a  lake  covered  with  tp/tagnum 
and  other  planU.  Jarfri,  a  lake.  Jaure^  a  marsh.  Fauky  a  lake  through 
which  a  river  passes.     loH  or  /oA*,  a  river. 

t  Hermelin,  Essai  d'une  histoire  min^rale  de  la  Laponie. 
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Boov   or  the  fall  of  the  IiedvenSf  is  the  only  one  which  the  adven* 
c^i*     turoQs    boatmen    never    attempt    to   cross.    The    Tama^ 
■*"""""  which  abonncis  in  excellent  salmon,  forms  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  boundary  between  Norway  and  Russiat  and  sar- 
rounds  on    the    east    the    maritime    chain  of   Finmark. 
Small  islands  and  rocks  are  scattered  on  the  Passe  or  Aoij 
stream^  the  outlet  of  the  great  lake  Enara.    The  Tuloma 
falls  from  a  great  hetghtt  before  it  enters  the  Russian  town 
of  Kola,  but  the  course  of  the  Ponot,  which  waters  all  the 
eastern  declivities   in    the   same  circle,  is  not  accurately 
known.    The   large    lake  of  Imandra  is  discharged  into 
the  gulf  of  Kandala,  and  its   level  is  400  feet  above  tlie 
sea. 
Appetr-         The  foaming  cataract,  the  lofty  precipice,  islands  co- 
Gountrr.  ^  v^red  with  pines,  and  rugged  roclcs  of  a  thousand  varied 
forms   seldom   attract   travellers   to   a  bleak  and  desert 
country.    The  stranger  is  rarely  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a 
midnight  sun,  and  as  rarely  reposes  on  the  white  elastic 
moss  wliich  grows  along  the  banks  of  solitary  rivers  near 
the  silent  sliades  of  rocks  and  forests.    The  rich  Lapland- 
er does  not   often   visit   the  plains,  his  rein  deer  quench 
their  tliirst  at  the  springs  and  mountain  streams;  but  the 
poor  man  repairs  to  tlie  rivers,  casts  his  nets  across  them 
during  the  day,  and  at  night  (when  there  are  nights  in 
Lapland)  he  kindles   his   pine   torch,  and  spears  the  ftah 
that  are  attracted  by  the  light  to  the  surfaice  of  the  water* 
lYaterfalls,  lakes,  rivers  and  rocks  are  held  sacred  by  the 
superstitious  natives;  and   the    operations   of  nature  are 
supposed  to  be  very  mysterious   in   a  country  where  her 
empire  is  not  disputed  by  the  art  of  man.    We  shall  af- 
terwards return  to  the   same   subject,  but  it  may  he  re- 
marked at  present  that  the  industrious  and  hardy  Finns 
or  ^usents^  a  flourishing  colony,  and  far  more  numeroiis 
than  tlie  Laplanders,  try  to  open  communications  between 
diHerent  provinces,  their  boats  descend  many  of  the  tor- 
rents, and  trees  cut  in  the  most  remote  forests  ar«  borne 
down  precipitous   rocks.    The   simple  but  clean  cottages 
of  the   laborious  Swedes  are  situated  near  the  base  of 
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the  cafamcts  or  on  the  lowest  declivities  of  the  high  book 
country;  but  the  crops  ^ivhich  tliese  settlers  jiave  OTI* 
introduced,  are  often  destro^yed  by  the  incleinency  of 
the  seasons*  The  traveller,  who  Ieate»  the  country  of 
wandering  tribes,  hunters  and  fisliers,  is  aaddenly  sur- 
prised by  the  appearance  of  civilization*.  Aim»ke  rises 
from  the  forges,  the  anvil  resounds  to  the  stroke  of  the 
hammer,  the  grating  noise  of  saw-mills  assaiis  the  ear,  and 
the  novel  sight  of  clocks  and  steeples  announces  the  re- 
ligion of  Christiana.  Such  is  the  appearance  of  TorneOy 
at  present  a  Russian  town.  But  on  the  side  of  the  White 
Sea,  almost  the  whole  country  is  ooecontinifod  desert; 
some  Russian  hamlets,  some  white  cabbage  gardens,  and  a 
few  fur  storehouses  near  the  mouths  of  solitary  rivers,  are 
the  only  marks  of  human  industry. 

Lapland  was  tlie  coldest  country  visited  in  past  tinoes  ciimate. 
hy  the  travellers  in  weNtcrn  Europe,  and  its  dimate  has 
thus  obtained  an  unfortunate  celebrity ;  still  it  is  milder 
than  that  of  any  other  region  on  the  same  parallel.  Let 
it  be  compared  for  instance  with  the  country  of  tlie  Sa« 
noyedes,  or  the  coasts  of  Siberia,  ,wbicb»:thoiig^i  two  or 
three  degrees  to  the  south,  are  never  open  jintil  the  end 
of  July,  while  the  coasts  of  Norwegian.  Lapland  or  Fin- 
niark  are  freed  from  ice  in  the  month  of  May^  An  open,  MnricinM 
and  ever-agitated  sea  is  one  great  cause  of  the  com  para- '^s'^*^' 
ti?ely  mild  temperature  on  the  northern  coast  of  Norwe- 
gian Lapland,  but  the  dense  and  humid  mists  must  be 
attributed  to  the  same  cause,  and  it  is  only  near  the  in- 
terior of  gulfs  sheltered  from  maritime  winds,  or  in  dis- 
tricts at  the  elevation  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet,  that 
the  culture  of  grain  succeeds,  and  that  all  the  force  of  the 
heat  accumulated  in  a  day  which  lasts  two  months,  is  con- 
centrated.* The  maritime  climate  is  much  colder*  on  the 
other  side  of  cape  North,  and  the  harbours  on  the  coast 
of  eastern  Lapland  are  sometimes  blocked  in  the  middle 
of  June. 

*  Other  cause!  are  enumerated  in  the  article  Norway. 
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BOOK  The  central  ridge  is  more  habitable  than  any  other  po- 
^^-  lar  region  in  the  same  latitudes,  its  climate  too  has  been 
better  observed.  Rye  and  barley  are  sown,  ripened  and 
the  central  restpcd  wUhin  the  space  of  sixty-six  days,  but  during  the 
ridge.  whole  of  that  time  there  is  no  night.  The  short  Ruminer 
is  enlivened  by  the  songs  of  birds,  the  earth  is  in  some 
places  covered  with  flowers,  but  the  coolness  of  evening  is 
never  felt,  and  the  light  is  never  succeeded  by  darkness. 
The  summer  may  be  contrasted  with  a  rigorous  winter, 
that  continues  eight  months  in  the  year;  the  cold  is  ex- 
cessive, and  mercury  freezes  frequently  in  the  open  air. 
The  chilling  blast  penetrates  the  wretciied  huts  of  the 
Laplanders,  but  the  provident  ^uasnes  are  sheltered  in 
their  psBrries  or  oven-cottages.  The  settlers  adroit  that  a 
terrestrial  paradise,  is  not  to  be  found  in  Lapland,  bat  the 
cold  is  perhaps  more  intense  at  Archangel  than^at  Enon- 
tekis,  and  straDgei*s  suffer  less  inconvenience  from  the  tem- 
perature of  thV  central  ridge,  than  from  boisteroas  winds, 
and  the  chaotio  confusion  occasioned  by  the  thawing  of  the 
wide  rivers  which  intersect  the  plains. 
Vegeta-  ^he  Vegetation  of  !^{orwegian  and  Swedish  Lapland  has 
been  car0fu1ly' examined  by  WaMenberg  and  De  Boch, 
anil  it  is'  to  be  regretted  that  similar*  observations  have 
ne%*er  been  made  in*  the  ancieirt  Russian  provinces.  But 
as  a  great  part  of  the  Swedish  territory  has  been  added  to 
the  Russian,  it  may  be  as  well  to  nien^tion  some  of  the 
facts  stated  by  these  able  botanists;  M.  Wahlenberg  dis- 
tinguishes the  following  zones.  First,  the  lower  region  of 
tlie  forests,  in  which  the  fir,  the  trifolium  pratensCf  the 
convaUaria  viajalis,  and  the  nymphsea  alba  flourish;  it 
rises  from  the  level  of  the  sea  lo  the  height  of  500  feet. 
Second,  The  higher  region  of  the  forests^  from  500  to 
800  feet,  the  fir  still  succeeds,  but  the  other  plants  dis- 
appear. Third,  The  region  of  pines  from  800  to  l^OO 
'  feet,  the  fir  is  rarely  if  ever  seen.  Fourth,  The  sivMtfint 
region  trma  ISOO  to  1800  feet,  the  coniferous  trees  do 
not  grow,  they  give  place  to  the  birch.  Fifth,  Tlie  alfiMt 
r^^ian  or  the  country  of  the  dwarf  birch  from  1800  to 
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£500  feet«     Sixth,  The  higher  alpine  or  the  region  of  per-     book 
petual  snow  from  S5Q0  to  SSOO  feet.     Tlie.se  divisions  are     ^^^* 

only  applicable  to  the  southern  declivities  of  Lapland.     M. 

de  Buch  has  marked  the  vegetable  scale  in  Norwegian  Lap- 
laml  or  Finmark,  the  most  northern  country  in  £urope.. 
The  following  table  is  intended  for  rC*  north  latitude. 
Limit  of  the  red  pines,  730  feet ;  of  the  birch,  1483 ;  of 
the  vaceiuium  myrtilluSf  1908;  of  the  dwarf  birch,  25T6; 
of  the  salix  myrsiniteSf  2908  ^  of  the  salix  lanataf  SlOO; 
and  of  perpetual  snow,  3300. 

Plants  are  not  so  profuHely  scattered  in  the  country  on 
the  east  of  the  Tana  and  the  Kemi ;  but  as  the  level  is 
lower,  there  is  probably  no  limit  to  the  growth  of  the  pine, 
much  less  to  that  of  the  birch.  It  is  stated  by  Wahlen- 
berg  that  not  only  the  birch,  but  the  pine  and  the  fir 
flourish  throughout  the  marshy  plains  near  Iwala-iocki  in 
the  parish  of  Enara,  where  the  waters  diverge  towards 
the  Frozen  ocean  and  the  Bothnian  sea.  Tiius  the  zones 
of  ail  these  trees  are  confounded,  or  pass  into  each 
other. 

Most  plants  observed  in  the  temperate  regions  of  Eu-  ^^°![*  ^*" 

*  J  ponica, 

rope  are  nut  common  to  the  high  latitudes  of  La|)land,  and 
the  number  of  species  which  make  up  the  Flora  Laponica 
19  inconsiderable.  We  do  not  maintain  that  the  few  plants 
supposed  to  belong  exclusively  to  Lapland,  in  other  words 
that  the  rubua  arcticuSf  the '  salix  laponicaf  the  ranunculus 
lap.  et  htfperboreuSf  the  diapensia  lap,  the  andromeda  C3B- 
Tuleaf  the  pedicularis  lap*  the  orchis  hyperborea  and  others 
nay  not  be  found  at  a  future  period  in  different  parts  of 
the  globe.  Although  the  species  are  few  in  number,  they 
abound  in  individuals,  and  the  vegetation  of  Lapland  is 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  other  countries  round  the  Frozen 
ocean»  The  lofty  plains  and  rocks  higher  than  1000  feet.  Mosses, 
are  covered  with  mosses  and  lichens.    The  rein  deer's  li*  „  ,    .    , 

Rein  deer« 

Chen  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  but  as  it  dries  or  withers,  ucben. 
it  becomes  as  white  as  snow;  indeed  the  illusion  could 
hardly  be  discovered,  were  it  not  for  the  verdant  buebes 
and  tufted  trees  which  interrupt  the.  uniformity.   >  The 
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BOOK   same  plant  thriFes  better  near  the  forests  of  fir  than  in  the 
CTX.     neighbourhood  of  the  birch,  and  the  Laplanders  Uiemselves 

^—  aro  well  aware  that  their  lands  migiit  be  more  productive 
if  their  birch  woods  were  destroyed*  A  plain  surrounded 
by  rocks,  and  covered  with  the  rein  deer*s  moss  forms  a 
Laplandic  meadow.  The  oxen  are  fattened  on  this  winter 
fodder,  and  tiie  inliabitants  extract  from  the  lichen  a  sort 
of  flour,  which,  if  its  taste  be  not  very  agreeable,  is  at  least 

Bear't        nutritive  and  wholesome.     The  Laplanders  learnt  from 

"^"^  the  instinctive  sagacity  of  the  bear,  the  use  of  tiie  mu$M 
pdytrichum  or  bear's  moss.  Wherever  it  grows,  every 
other  kind  of  vegetation  decays,  but  it  furnishes  rich  pas* 
tures,  and  is  applied  to  different  purposes.  Thus  tbe 
moss  and  the  coherent  tissue  of  its  roots  are  dug  from  the 
ground,  tlie  particles  of  earth  are  disengaged,  and  it  is 
made  into  beds  and  matrosses,  which  almost  all  travel- 
lers prefer  to  any  in  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe. 
Plants  useful  jn  dying  are  common  in  the  same  countrvy 
and  if  the  people  were  more  industrious,  bright  colours 
might  be  extracted  from  the  different  lichens   wiiicb  are 

PaBturci.  found  in  Lapland.  The  rocky  country  is  the  region  of 
the  cryptogamiaf  and  the  traveller  observes  on  leaving  it 
the  sharp  leaves  of  the  careXt  some  of  which  aro  collected 
and  dried  in  summer,  and  the  cloaks  or  pelisses  of  the 
Laplanders  are  lined  with  them.  The  tubus  diamcenufrus 
and  the  vaccinium  myrtiUus  grow  near  the  extensive  mar- 
shes, but  few  reeds  or  aquatic  plants  rise  from  the  gelid 
waters  of  tbe  lakes  and  rivers.  The  best  pastures  in  Lap- 
land are  covered  with  Alpine  herbage.  The  root  of  tbe 
angelica,  and  the  stem  of  the  fondius  are  used  as  fuod> 
and  of  all  the  grains,  barley  is  the  one  which  thrives  best, 
but  the  potato  yields  a  surer  harvest,  and  if  its  culture  were 
general,  it  might  afford  sufficient  sustenance  for  all  tbe  in- 
liabitants. If  the  cultivation  of  the  cabbage  and  turnip  bas 
been  attended  with  success,  it  must  be  attributed  to  the  per- 
severing industry  of  the  Russian  and  Finnic  peasants  in 
Kola  and  Ponoi.    But  in  this  region  the  fruit-bearing  shrubs 
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are  the  nobles  of  the  Tegetable  kingdom.*^  The,  herri^  book 
of  the  rubu9  arcHcuSf  although  of  a  delicate  flaTour»  are  cti. 
perhaps  surpassed  by  those  of  the  rubus  chanuemaruSf 
which  cover  an  extent  of  about  2400  square  miles,  and  are 
doubly  valuable  from  their  healing  virtue.  The  vacdnium 
oxycoccus  and  similar  species  arrive  at  perfection  in  a  coun* 
trj  from  which  most  fruits  appear  to  be  banished* 

None  of  the  quadrupeds  in  Lapland  are  so  nseftil  to  Animals^ 
man  as  the  rein  deer,  indeed  were  it  not  for  that  animal^  ^^^ '*^ 
the  life  of  the  polar  tribes  must  have  been  most  wretched. 
It  is  the  stagy  the  horse  and  the  cow  ^f  these  countries, 
its  milk  is  of  so  rich  a  quality  that  it  must  be  diluted  in 
water,  its  flesh  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  sheep,  it  is  so 
hardy  as  to  be  almostinsenstble  to^cold,  it  is  so  easily  main* 
tained  that  it  finds  its  food  among  the  snowy  wastes  of  the 
north.  But  the  possesftion  of  this  valuable  animal  is  very 
uncertain ;  the  wandering  iierdis' are  sometimes  dispelled  in 
the  woods,  they  disregard  the  voice  of  the  'shepherd,  and 
his  dogs  cannot  always  oellect  them.  They  are  not  easily 
milked,  and  yield  a  very  small  quantity  at  a  time*  Thus 
to  have  abundance  of  milk  and  meat,  the  Laplander  must 
have  a  numerous  flock  and  extensive  pasturt^s,  for  (be  rein 
deer  does  not  thriSre  in  confinement*  it  loves^tef  i*oatii  lit 
Jarge;  it  seeks  in  one  season  the  freshness  of  tlie  mountaiit 
air,  and  in  another  a  jf^lace  of  sirelter  Against  the  glacial 
winds.  To  speak  strictly,  the  rein  deer  belongs  only  to 
the  central  ridge  ef. Lapland,  it  does  not  thrive  in  summer 
on  the  coast  of  the  Bothnian  gulf,  or  in  winter  on  the  hazy 
islands  of  Finmark.  The  horse  is  terrified  for  the  rein 
deer,  and  runs  ayiray  at  its  approach,  tlie  cow  evinces  still 
greater  horror,  it  cannot  be  driven  into  any  place,  where 
tlieir  recent  footmarks  are  impressed.!  If  it  be  recollected  Eiectridtx 
that  a  crackling  noise  from  the  bones  of  the  leg  announces  ^ee^.^ ''"* 
at  a  distance  the  coming  of  the  rein  deer,  an  effect  that 
can  hardly  be  imputed  to  any  other  cause  than  a  powerful 

*  The  lilies,  according  to  Linnsus,  were  the  noblei  of  nature* 

t  This  popular  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  karned  Dc  Buch. 
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BOOK  electricity  which  is  sometimes  detected  on  the  8ktn»  it  maj 
<^^'i*     be  natural  to  suppose  that  tlie  aversion  of  other  quadrupeds 

towards  an  animal  graceful  in  its  motions  and  symmetrical 

in  its  proportions  proceeds  only  from  an  instinctive  kmyt' 
ledge  of  its  electrical  qualities.    The  same  fact  may  |le^ 
haps  enable  us  to  account  for  some  of  the  diseases  to  which 
the  rein  deer  is  subject^  and  from  which  other  quadrupeds 
are  exempt;  certain  it  is  that  in  a  few  days  the  patriarchal 
wealth  of  the  richest  and  most  fortunate  Laplander  is  some- 
times destroyed.    Then  the  shepherd  king  descends  from 
his  mountains  to  the  banks  of  riverst  depends  for  a  preca- 
rious subsistence  on  the  produce  of  his  nets,  and  drags  out 
a  wretched  existence  among  tribes  of  fishers,  whom  he  for- 
merly despised.    The  greatest  danger  to  which  the  shep- 
herds are  exposed,  arc  general  and  sudden  thaws  followed 
by  as  sudden  frosts.    The  snow  is  thus  covered  with  a 
crust  of  ice,  which  the  rein  deer  cannot  penetrate,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  open  a  passage  to  the  lichens  necessary  for 
its  existence.    Famine  then  rages,  and  if  it  were  not  of 
short  duration,  all  the  animals  might  perish.    The  rein  deer 
is  harnessed  to  a  sledge,  which  it  draws  during  seven  or 
eight  hours  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  it  falls  down  from  exhaustion.     The  Laplander 
calls  these  animals  by  as  many  names  as  the  Arab  gives 
his  horse ;  the  male  is  generally  termed  potso  and  the  fe- 
male vaiea. 
Other  ani-      ^^^^  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Russian  peasants  intro- 
m«is.         duced  horses,  oxen  and  sheep  into  Lapland  ;  the  last  have 
succeeded.     The  oxen  lose  their  horns  and  the  cows  become 
white.     Few  elks  frequent  the  forests,  and  the  beaver  Is 
seldom  seen  on  the  rivers;  but  the  bear,  the  glutton,  the 
wolf  and  other  carniverous  animals  pursue  the  squirrels, 
martens,  hares,  and  the  curious  lemming-rats,  which,  it  is 
said,  always  advance  in  straight  lines  from  north  to  south, 
and  are  not  diverted  from  their  course  by  lakes  or  rivers, 
but  try  to  cross  them,  although  thousands  are  drowned  in 
the   attempt.     If  this  opinion  admitted  by  naturalists  be 
correct,  the  followers  of  Pythagoras  may  conclude  that  the 
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^  "^icians  and  geometers  inhabit  the  bodies    book 

^.    ^  ks    and    brasbwood  in  the   solitary 

%  &flford  shelter  to  birds  of  passage^ 

^,   ^  liocks  every  summer.    The  shores  of 

^v>    ^  .re    almost    covered    with   the    eggs    of 

)^  %^^^    ^  «uid  the  interior  abounds  in  different  species 

^     ^T     aie  grouse,  the  white  partridge  and  the  snow 

^    \        ae  motociUa  xu^ccta  is  the  nightingale  of  Lap- 

and  it  is  called  from  its  melodious  notes  the  $ata* 

uinm  or  <'the  bird  of  a  hundred  tunes."    The  cbantress 

of  the  dewrt  feeds  on  the  insects  of  Lapland,  its  neck  is 

adorned  with  an  asure  plumage,  and  it  never  lives  any  length 

of  time  in  more  temperate  regions.    The  rivers  are  stored 

with  salmon  and  a  variety  of  fish,  but,  about  a  month  in  the 

year  from  the  fourteenth  of  July  to  the  fourteenth  of 

August,  insects  as  numerous  as  in  the  countries  on  the 

torrid  zone  torment  the  traveller  and  the  rein  deer ;  a  day 

is  the  common  period  of  their  existence,  and  the  soil  is  en* 

ricbed  by  innumerable  heaps  of  their  dead  bodies. 

The  productions  of  Lapland  have  been  minutely  ob« 
served  by  such  men  as  Linnseus,  Do  Buch  and  Wahlen- 
berg,  we  have  been  induced  to  mention  them  more  fully 
on  that  account,  and  because  the  physical  geography  of 
the  same  region  is  connected  with  that  of  all  the  countries 
on  the  east  of  the  White  Sea,  which  have  hitherto  been 
only  visited  by  Russian  travellers.  We  shall  for  the  same 
reason  examine  without  prejudice  the  most  authentic  nar- 
ratives conoeming  the  Laplanders  themselves,  a  people 
who  are  generally  considered  a  type  of  all  the  polar  wan- 
dering tribes. 

The  Laplanders  call  themselves  Sabine  and  Same,  to  Name, 
(hat  word  the  termination  lads  or  laiut  which  signifies 
people  or  inhabitants,  is  generally  added.  They  were 
first  denominated  Finns  by  the  Scandinavian  nations,  but 
Saxo  called  them  Lappes  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  they 
are  always  styled  Lepari  in  the  Russian  annals,  a  name, 
which  is  probably  derived  from  some  obsolete  Finnic  word. 
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BOOK    A  Laplander  may  be  known  by  bia  abort  atatore^  generally 
CTi*     from  four  and  a  half  to  five  feet,  his  large  Tisage,  hollow 
"^"^"^  cbeeksf  sharp  chin,  tiiin  beard,  dark  and  coarse  hair,  and  sal- 
ance!,*'"     low  complexion.    A  higher  stature,  a  whiter  skin  and  hair  of 
a  different  colour  are  exceptions  to  the  common  character, 
or  proofs  of  a  mixture  with  other  tribes.    Hardened  by 
his  rude  climate,  the  Laplander  is  strong  and  active;  a 
young  man   can  outstrip  on  his  skates  the  fox  and  (be 
M'olf,  the  rigid  bow  yields  to  his  nervous  arm,  and  in  bis 
old  age  be  carries  heavy  burdens,  or  swims  across  rivers. 
But  no  instances  of  great  longevity  can   be  cited;  on 
the  contrary,  few  of  them  live  longer  than  fi^  or  sixty 
years,  and  although  they  are  very  cleanly  in  their  habits. 
Character,  many  Suffer  much  from  disease.    They  are  at  once  passionate 
and  timid,  their  choler  may  be  easily  excited,  but  their 
fear  prompts  them  to   dissemble  or  suppress  it.    Bvery 
stranger  is  considered  a  spy,  whose  object  is  to  dftscorer 
their  wealth,  that  a  heavier  impost  may  be  exacted.    Paper 
money  was  attempted  without  success  to  be  introduced 
amongst  them ;  fathers  then  concealed  their  gold  and  silver 
in  the  cavities  of  rocks,  and  forgot  sometimes  to  tell  their 
children  where  the  wealth  was  deposited.    This  diatmat 
is  accompanied  with  great  avarice  and  selfishness,  he  who 
has  any  thing  to  sell,  always  tries  to  cheat  the  purchaser^ 
and  the  cunning  Russian  is  often  the  dupe  of  the  Lap- 
lander.   Without  pity  and  without  compassion,  they  rare- 
ly assist  the  poor  or  wretched ;  without  honour,  they  fre- 
quently acquire  wealth  by  dishonest  means.    Their  mar- 
riages are  contracts  of  sale,  and,  in  many  instances,  ill 
adapted  to  dispel  the  tedium  of  a  solitary  life.    Relatives 
and  kindred  entertain  each  other,  yet  their  hospitality  is 
not  disinterested,  and  the  brandy  bottle  is  the  only  talis- 
man by  which  a  stranger  can  be  admitted  into  the  hut  or 
tent  of  a  Laplander. 

II  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  remarked  fliat 
the  nation  has  been  long  degraded  by  a  superstitious 
worship^  in  which  nothing  like  morality  was  ever  en- 
joined, and  the  people,  independently  of  that  cause,  have 
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not  been  iniproTcd  by  their  intercourse  with  rade  sailors    book 
and  avaricions  traders.    It  is  not  much  more  than  thirty     ^^'* 
years  since  paganism  was  ostensibly  abolished.    Spiritous ' 
liquor  may  still   be  conveyed   into  the  country  with  too 
much  facility.    The  fishermen  spend  in  this  way  the  half 
oftheir  income,  and  shepherds  repair  to  spirit  shops,  and 
drink  together  a  whole  day  until  they  are  stretched  on  the 
ground  in  the  sleep  of  drunkenness,  from  which  they  often 
pass  into  that  of  death. 

The  Laplanders  are  divided  into  two  classes,  and  theLi/eoftbe 
Bhepherds  are  superior  in  many  respects  to  the  fishermen.  Jh'ephcrds. 
The  care  of  tending  the  flocks  devolves  on  all  the  members 
of  the  family,    who  have   separate  dogs  that  obey  only 
the  voice  of  their  master.    The  rein  deer  are  marked  in 
different  ways  on  the  ear,  snch  as  give  milk  or  nourish 
young,  are  thus  distinguished  from  others  that  draw  the 
sledge,  or   are  fattening  for  the  butcher.    A  good  shop* 
berd  can  observe  by   glancing  on    his    numerous  flock, 
if  any  be  amissing.    It  is  a  fine  sight  to  see  a  whole 
family  and  a  thousand  rein  deer  returning  to  the  fold,  and 
the  young  girls  milking  the  rein  deer,  while  the  boys  hold- 
tbeoi  by  ropes  bound   round    the    head*    The    pastures 
are  quickly  consumed,  and  the  Laplanders  are  frequently 
obliged  to  migrate.     Changes  of  this  sort  are  sometimes 
indispensably  almost  every  month  in  winter.    The  shep- 
herds live  in  tents,  which  consist  of  stakes  placed  in  the  Tents. 
form  of  a  pyramid,  and  covered  with  thick  and  coarse 
cloth.    The  smoke  escapes  from  an  aperture  in  the  top, 
and  pots   and   kettles  are  suspended  over  the  fire  from 
chains  attached   to   the  same  opening.    Rein  deer  skins 
stretched  on  branches  of  birch  trees  are,  during  the  day, 
the  seats  of  about  twenty  individuals,  and  at  night  the  beds 
of  the  same  number.    It  is  there  that  the  Laplanders 
seated  on  their  heels  after  the   manner  of  eastern  na- 
tions, spend  in  the  beatitude  of  idleness  all  the  moments 
they  can  spare  from  their  pastoral  labour.    It  is  there  that 
fathers^  mothers,  children,  servants,  dogs  and  travellers, 
if  there  are  any,  sleep.    The  tent  or  kota  is  encompas- 
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BOOK  sed  with  8take9»  the  difibrent  proviaionB  are  kept  in  boxes 
^^^  attached  to  them,  and  chests  are  ranged  on  the  iosido 
round  the  cloth  or  covering,  but  these  precautions  are 
often  unavailing  against  the  impetaosity  of  the  blast 
Manner  of  The  sledge  of  a  Laplander  is  not  unlike  a  small  to&m^y 
pledges?^  ftnd  the  person  within  it  must  keep  himself  in  equilibrium* 
The  rein  deer  draws  from  the  h^ad,  and  performs  fre- 
quently a  journey  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  but  it  sometimes 
stops  from  want  of  wind,  or  quits  its  direction  in  quest  of 
moss,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days  the  best  of  them  are  un- 
fit for  service.  A  family  of  Laplanders  travel  in  a  num- 
ber of  sledges,  which  are  divided  into  raids  or  lines,  the 
fkther,  the  mother  and  each  child  guide  a  rein  deer. 
DiflTerent  articles  of  trade  are  transported  by  the  poorest 
inhabitants  in  the  same  manner.  The  Laplander  has  re- 
course to  his  snow  shoes  in  winter,  and  travels  or  pursues 
his  game  on  the  ice  with  much  boldness  and  extraordinary 
irapidity.  In  summer  he  often  walks  and  loads  his  rein 
deer  with  his  merchandise ;  he  makes  use  too  of  a  frail 
bark,  which  is  moved  on  wheels  from  lake  to  lake,  and  as 
many  of  the  lakes  are  situated  near  each  other,  this  is  the 
best  method  of  travelling  in  several  parts  of  the  ridge.  A 
journey  into  the  interior  in  the  midst  of  summer,  during 
a  perpetual  day,  is  attended  with  much  inconvenience;  the 
transport  of  goods  is  then  more  difficult,  the  rivers  are  so 
many  barriers,  the  insects  are  troublesome,  the  heat  is  op- 
Burning  of  pressive,  and  the  forests  are  occasionally  on  fire.  Linnsus 
^e  forests,  mentions  one  of  these  fires  produced  by  lightning.  "  The 
devastation  extended  to  the  distance  of  several  Swedish 
miles.*  The  part  which  I  crossed  was  not  less  than  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  all  the  wood  was  consumed,  in  other 
places  the  trees  were  still  burning.  The  wind  rose  suddeolji 
the  flames  were  rekindled,  and  a  noise  was  heard  in  the 
half-consumed  forest,  like  the  shock  of  two  conflicting  ar- 
fjfies.    It  was  fortunate  that  my  companions  and  myself 

*  A  Swedish  mile  is  equal  to  4  -|-  1-6  Englieh  miles. 
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were  not  crashed  by  the  trees  that  fell  on  every  side  around    book 

The  Laplanders  cover  themselves  with  cloaks  of  the  " 

rein  deer's  skin,  their  pantaloons  and  boots  are  made  of  the 
same  substance,  which  is  dressed  in  different  ways  accord- 
ing to  the  seasons.    The  women  put  on  cloth  trowsers  in 
winter,  but  they  wear  a  lighter  sort  during  the  short  sum- 
mers.   The  same  persons  are  the  only  tailors  in  the  coun- 
try, and  they  spare  no  pains  in  adorning  themselves.  Their 
dress  is  showy  and  somewhat  like  Miat  of  savages;  the 
shape  of  the  bonnet  varies  in  different  districts,  but  it  is 
everywhere  covered  with  tufts  of  tin  thi^ad.    A  girdle 
thickly  studded  with  tin  or  silver  ornaments,  is  a  part  of 
the  costume,  and  a  purse  hangs  from  it,  which  contains 
tobacco,  needles,  scissoi-s,  a  knife,  silver  and  tin  chains; 
their  numerous  rings  too  are  generally  kept  in  it    It  ap«  industry^ 
pears  from  the  8agaSf  that  the  ancient  Finns  manufactured 
se?eral  articles,  which  they  now  purchase;  even  the  god- 
desses of  the  Scandinavian  Asgard  were  indebted  for  their 
jewels  to  the  magical  art  of  the  dwarfs  in  Finmark.    The 
modern  Laplanders  make  very  fine  thread  from  the  nerveei 
and  entrails  of  rein  deer,  strong  cord  from  roots,  horn 
spoons  and  snuff  boxes,  that  are  prized  in  Sweden,  and  the 
wooden  figuros,  which  they  carve  on  some  of  tiie  sledges, 
might  perhaps   merit  the  attention  of  antiquaries.    The 
shepherds  live  well,  and  the  stranger  is  sometimes  invited 
to  partake  of  good  soup,  an  excellent  roast,  bear's  bam  an^r 
a  dish  of  kappatialmef  or  rich  cream  and  delicate  conserves. 
A  cheese  made  from  the  milk  of  the  rein  deer  is  at  least 
equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  other,  but  the  butter  is  so  bad 
ss  to  be  hardly  eatable.    The  care  of  the  kitchen  has,  since 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  been  committed  to  the 
Women,  who  wero  formerly  supposed  to  be  polluted  and  un- 
worthy of  the  office. 

The  life  of  the  fishermen  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  shepherds;  the  former  have  associated  so  much  witl) 

• 

*  Lacbesis  Laponica. 
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tlie  Finno^ifuseneSf  that  they  have  forgotten  their  originil 
dialecty  and  are  likely,  ere  long,  to  become  a  wholly  dis- 
-  tinct  tribe  from  the  real  Laplanders.  Their  wooden  and 
clay  cottages  are  built  near  tlie  fishing  stations  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  their  boats  ai*e  constructed  of  light  planks  bound 
together  with  cordage  made  of  roots ;  but  if  we  judge  from 
the  nets  that  are  stretched  across  the  streams  to  impede  tbe 
salmon,  or  from  the  cod  hooks  that  are  used  in  the  gaifs, 
their  knowledge  of  the  arts  must  he  very  imperfect  Pro- 
visions are  often  eiUMtusted  in  winter,  and  many  are  then 
reduced  to  live  on  the  ground  bark  of  the  pine  tree^  kneaded 
with  rein  deer's  lard.  It  is  affirmed,  that  all  the  women  in 
Finmark  manufacture  different  woollen  goods,  but  moch 
accurate  inrormation  has  not  hitherto  been  obtained  con* 
coming  the  fishing  tribes  on  the  coasts  of  the  Froasen  and 
White  Sea. 

The  Laplanders  assemble  occasionally  at  feasts,  and 
seldom  depart  beCore  the  whole  repast  is  consumed.  The 
pnoleni'vine,  or  brandy  brought  from  Flensborg,  circulates 
freely,  and  mirth  is  evinced  in  noisy  loquacity.  All  tbe 
guests  thunder  the  wild  discord  of  their  joUas  or  national 
song^s,  and  the  amusement  is  sometimes  varied  by  cards, 
which  are  made  from  the  hark  of  trees,  and  coloured  with 
tbe  blood  of  the  rein  deer.  Hundreds  meet  at  marriage 
feasts,  and  remain  perhaps  longer  than  the  bride  or  bride- 
groom would  wish.  Children  are  brought  up  without  much 
trouble ;  as  soon  as  a  son  is  born,  several  rein  deer  are  set 
apart  for  him,  these  are  his  property,  and  he  receives  afte^ 
wards  his  share  in  the  succession. 

'The  study  of  the  diseases  to  which  savages  are  subject, 
and  of  the  remedies  which  they  employ,  leads  often  to  unex- 
pected results.  Thus  the  inUUm  or  colick  occasioned  bj  the 
vapid  and  heated  water  of  lakes  and  marshes,  could  hardly 
be  supposed  a  disease  of  polar  countries,  but  it  is  not  un- 
common in  Lapland,  and  tlie  specific  employed  against  it,  is 
aaort  of  fungus  that  grows  on  birch  trees;  small  fragments 
are  set  on  fire,  applied  to  the  part  affected,  and  allowed  to 
bwni  elowly* 
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The  language  of  tlie  Laplanders  is  a  Pinlandic  dialect, 
but  it  contains  so  many  words  which  are  obsokte  or  foreign     ^^^ 
to  the  mother  tongaCf  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  nations 


require  an  interpreter  to  explain  their  meaning.  The  in-  "*"■*•■• 
dividuals  of  diSerent  tribes  among  the  Laplanders  then- 
selves,  cannot  understand  each  other  without  much  difficul- 
ty. It  follows  from  these  facts  that  the  grammars  and  vo- 
cabularies published  by  the  Danish  and  Swedish  missiona- 
ries may  dirow  some  light  on  the  general  character  of  the 
language,  and  the  identity  or  difference  between  several 
Tocables.  The  numerous  cases,  the  varied  terminations  of 
nouns  and  compound  verbs,  the  method  of  expi*essing  pro- 
nouns by  qffixa  joined  to  verbs,  and  lastly,  the  negative 
conjugations  are  characteristics  equally  applicable  to  the 
languages  of  Finland,  Esthonia  and  Lapland.  The  last  is  in 
some  respects  still  poorer  than  the  other  two,  thus  there  are 
five  words  for  snow,  seven  or  eight  for  a  mountain,  but  ho- 
nesty, virtue  and  conscience  must  be  expressed  by  a  peri* 
pbrasis.*  The  Laponic  has.l>een  mixed,  perhaps  still  more 
than  the  other  Finnic  tongues,  with  the  Grerman  and  Scan- 
dinavian, whicli  were  spolnen  by  the  conquerors,  who  were 
too  often  the  tyrants  of  the  Finnic  race.f  It  is  remarkable 
that  tome  old  Hungarian  roots  are  to  be  found  in  the  same 

*  Leem't  Oraininathia  L&ponica,  Copenhagnen,  1748  (dialect  of  Porsanger.) 
Meoiy  Dq  Laponibus  Finmarchis,  eorumqua  lingua,  1767.  Gan&nder^s  Grann 
maiica  Laponica,  1743  (dialect  of  Kemi.)  HagstrmnCt  Description  of  Swedish 
Lapland,  p.  69-86  (dialect  of  the  mountains  and  the  north-west.)  Lexicon  La- 
ponicum  by  lAndhal  and  Oehrling, 

t  Klaproth  found  Otrmanie  words  in  the  Finnic  dialects.  The  proportion 
OQt  of  a  namber  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  twenty,  watf  as  one  to  twenty; 
had  the  same  philologist  sought  Scandinavian  words,  he  might  have  found  twice 
as  many.  Thus  6am6e(,  old,  corresponds  with  garnmel.  Skautia,  a  beard,  with 
*fc«/t,  profmident  in  Icelandic.  H^cUia,  a  brother,  vf'ith  faileds,  common  in  Da- 
nish, ftUoWf  a  Danish  and  English  word,  and  Vtlaa^  a  brother  in  Albanian^ 
^oty  a  cow,  with  ibo.  JVtior,  young,  with  noor  an  infant  in  Danish,  KerOf^ 
'uai,  love,  with  kief'lighed  in  Danish,  and  perhaps  karitai  in  Latin.  Rokafiemf 
a  mist,  with  raukwr,  darkness  in  Icelandic.  Loma^  shelter,,  with  lummig^  itutU 
tered  in  Swedish,  ^.  &c» 
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Booit    dialect  and  not  in  tbe  others  connected  with  it*"    It  has 
ovi.    been  inferred  from  tfaflit  fact,  and  from  a  resemblance  b^ 
"  tween  the  Woguls  and  other  lougorian  tribes,  that  the  lofr 

landers  are  the  descendants  of  a  Hunnic  mixed  with  a  Fin* 
nic  people,  or  perhaps  a  distinct  branch  of  the  great  Finno- 
Hunnic  race,  whose  country,  according  to  the  fabnloos  his- 
tory of  Scandinavia,  was  the  same  as  the  one  inhabited  by 
the  Laplanders,  and  included  also  lemtia,  Dalecarlia,  Os- 
terdal  and  Wermeland.  It  is  certain  that  the  principil 
roots  and  derivatives  in  the  Laponic  bear  less  affinity  with 
those  in  the  languages  of  Upper  Asia,  than  any  other  Fin- 
nic dialect  It  is  perhaps  a  monument  of  the  barbarcMS 
tongues  spoken  by  the  primitive  tribes  of  eastern  Europe^ 
and  its  origin  is  lost  in  that  obscure  but  interesting  periodi 
in  which  our  continent,  like  Africa  and  America  in  later 
times,  was  overrun  in  every  direction  by  wandering  tribes. 
Supenti-  Many  instances  of  human  weakness  might  be  collected 
Lapiaiid.^  from  the  superstition  of  the  Laplanders — an  universal  idd- 
Utry  in  which  the  elements  were  typified,  and  a  polytheisD, 
by  which  every  object  in  nature  was  changed  into  a  god, 
formed  the  basis  of  their  worship,  which,  it  is  true»  has  of- 
ten been  misrepresented  by  merchants  and  even  by  injudi- 
cioQs  missionaries.  One  ludicrous  error  may  be  mentieoedt 
the  Laplanders,  it  is  asserted,  adore  several  idols  that  are 
termed  Stor-iun-kare  or,  by  interpretation,  young  noblemen 
and  men  of  fashion,  for  such  is  the  double  meaning  of  diat 
^Norwegian  word.  The  supposed  resemblance  between  tlte 
Scandinavian  Thor  and  the  Laponic  Tiermes  may  have 
^originated  from  the  confusion  of  tribes,  or  from  their  con- 
nexion with  strangers.  At  all  events,  the  most  valuable 
information  on  the  subject  is  contained  in  a  work  which  has 
not  been  rightly  understood  by  the  German  writers.f 

*  See  SainoTicx  and  Klaproth.    We  shall  mentioD  one  example,  vagy  a  nl- 
ley  corresponds  with  volgjr  a  valley  in  Hungarian. 

t  lessen  on  the  Heathenism  of  the  Norwegian  Laplanders.    See  the  cootiuo' 
ation  of  Lccm's  Description  of  Finmark. 
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Eadien-Aihrie,  the  creator  of  the  universe,  aild  AuKen-    Bodt. 
Reddef  his  son,  who  governed  in  the  name  of  his  father^     c^i* 
reigned  in  the  highest  heavens.    These  divinities  soared 
in  the  Tverald  or  ethereal  dpace,  interfered  seldom  in  tbothegodt! 
affairs  of  mortals,  and  were  almost  unknown  except  to 
the  Maiadas  or  men  above  the  skies.*    We  pass  to  the 
powers  in  the  visible  heaven,  Baiwe  the  goddess  of  the  sun 
had  under  her  command  three  inferior  genii,  that  ruled  on  Two  faml. 
Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday.    The  air  was  the  residence  ""*^**^'* 
of  an  immense  number  of  deities ;  they  governed  the  ele- 
ments, and  were  divided  into  two  families.    The  one  branch 
was  sprung  from  Jonmala  or  the  good    principle,    that 
dwelt  both  .in  tlie  clouds  and  in  the  water.    The  Seita 
were  the  oflspring  of  PerkaU  the  infernal  king,  who  assist- 
ed the  wizards  and  all  the  enemies  of  humanity.    The  Sw0« 
dish  writers  might  have  committed  fewer  errors  had  they 
always  attended  to  the  above  distinction,!  which  does  not, 
however,  obviate  every  difficulty.     On  the  contrary,  there 
are  many  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain,  because  the  sigw 
nifieation  attached  to  the  names  of  tlie  different  divinities 
in  different  districts  is  now  unknown.    Hcra-QaUes  is  per- 
haps the  same  as  Tiermes  and    Toraiuros;  he  darts  the 
thunder,  breaks  the  rocks,  and  overwhelms  the  magicians 
with  his  doable  hammer.    The  same  power  presides  over 
the  seasons,  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  produce  of  the 
chase;  but  according  to  some  traditions  he  was  originally 
a  mischievous  genius,  descended  from  Perkal,  and  after- 
wards  educated    and  sanctified  by  Joumala.:|:    ^yeke  or 
the  aged  is  his  surname,  and  his  seven-coloured  bow  shines 
in  the  heavens.    Biag-OlmaU  the  lord  of  the  winds  and 
tempests,  and  Lieb^Olmait  the  god   of  hunters,  appeared 
often  in  human  forms  and  wandered  on  the  holy   moun- 
tains»$     The  Saitoos  or  the  wicked  spirits  received  in 

*  Werald  U  a  Scandinavian  worH,  hpnce  the  English  word  world.  JSTelUB 
Sfgni^es  second  in  Hungarian,  Wogiil  and  Ostiake.  Noaiad  appears  to  be  of 
Sdmoyedaii  origin,  from  noa  and  nobj  the  heavens. 

t  ScbefTery  Lap.  61, 91,  92,  96.    UaBgstrom*s  Lapland,  195,  196. 

X  Torner,  De  origine  Fennoruin. 

I  Oltna  signifies  a  man. 

voi^  Yi.  60 
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BOOK     caverns  the  souls  of  bad  merit  or  of  all  those  that  were  not 
•5VI.     invited  by  Raditn-^thsie  to  the  higher  heavens.    The  con- 

'  dcmned  were  brought  before  Jabme-MkOt*  the  mother  ot 

the  dead,  who  delivered  the  most  guiltj  to  frightful  to^ 
nientSy  which  were  inflicted   on   them  by  Rota^  a  hellisli 
fiend,  whose  name  was  all  that  he  possessed  in  common  with 
one  of  the  Wodinian  Valkyrias. 
WoriUp.        Such  was  the  mythology  of  the  Laplanders*    We  have 
given  an  account  derived  from  scattered  fragments,  the 
system  itself  no  longer  exists.     Whatever  may  be  the  wor- 
ship of  wandering  barbarians,  the  advantages  expected  by 
their  religious  lawgivers  are  rarely  if  ever  realized.    Good 
and  bad  genii,  whose  power  was  exerted  for  the  benefit  or 
destruction  of  man,  have  been  the  objects  of  Laponic  de- 
votion since  their  country  was  first  visited  by  travellers. 
TiemUSt  the  protector  of  vivifying  nature,  was  loved  and 
adored  in  the  cottage  and  the  tent,  the  great   Seite,  the 
chief  evil  spirit  was  worshipped  and  feared  in  solitary  fo- 
rests or  on  almost  inaccessible  rocks,  and  Baiwe^  the  goddess 
of  the  sun,  had  her  sacred  table  near  the  huts.     Sacrifices  of 
male  and  fully  grown  rein  deer  were  offered  to  Tiermes,  the 
same  victims  together  with  dogs,  cats  and  poultry,  bled 
to  avert  the  wrath  of  the  Seite,  but  the  goddess  of  light 
accepted  only  the  offerings  of  young  and  female  rein  deer, 
and  while  the  altars  of  the  two  former  divinities  were  adorn- 
ed with  branching  horns,  the  bones  of  her  victims  were 
idoifl.        placed  in  a  circle  round  the  sacred  table.     No  images  were 
erected  in  honour  of  Bniwe^  but  that  of  Tiermes  was  made 
of  wood,  and  changed  every  year.     It  was  merely  the  trunk 
of  a  birch  tree,  part  of  which  was  rudely  emblematic  of  the 
head ;  a  hammer  and  a  flint,  the  symbols  of  the  god,  hj 
near  the  clumsy  statue.     Seile  had  a  stone  for  his  idol, 
and,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  worshippers,  the  figure  of 
a  man,  a  quadruped  or  a  bird  was  cut  on  it;  but  a  stone 
that  bad  been  irregularly  hollowed  by  the  water  of  a  ca- 


*  AiAof  a  mother,  corresponds  with  tmk  io  Savoyedaou 
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taract,  was  chosen  in  preference  to  every  other.  Some  an-  book 
cient  idols  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  island  of  Darra^  which  ^^i* 
is  situated  near  the  edge  of  the  great  lake  Torneo;  al- 
tfaougli  the  place  is  of  dangerous  access,  it  was  often  stained 
witli  the  blood  of  victims.  The  priests  detennined  every 
year  to  which  of  the  three  powers  the  great  sacrifice  should 
be  offered.  The  magical  ring  wai^  made  to  revolve  on  a 
drum,  and  if  it  fell  opposite  an  idol,  the  question  was  set- 
tied;  but  if  all  the  gods  refused  the  victims,  the  w^orship- 
pers  predicted  some  dire  disaster. 

The  holy  ground  in  ancient  Lapland  might  have  formed  ^J|Jj,^ 
an  extensive  district.  The  adjectives  passe  or  sacred  and 
ajfefca  or  divine  are  still  added  to  the  names  of  a  great 
many  places.  The  picturesque  banks  of  a  lake,  the  rock 
which  projected  over  a  foaming  cataract,  the  gloomy 
valley  or  ravine,  and,  the  island  crowned  with  aged 
fir  trees,  were  all  of  them  consecrated  to  religious  terror.* 
Many  stone  and  wooden  idols  and  alcoves  from  two  to  five 
feet  above  the  ground,  the  places  on  which  the  victims 
bled,  have  been  observed  In  Russian  Lapland  by  modern 
travellers.!  It  was  customary  to  carve  figures  on  sacred 
trees,  some  of  them  still  remain.  The  Laplanders  passed 
before  their  gotls  in  profound  silence,  and  the  women,  sup- 
posing themselves  unclean,  turned  aside  their  eyes,  [or  co- 
vered their  faces  with  a  vcil.f  Great  men  were  deified  af- 
ter death,  their  souls  became  powerful  spirits,  that  were 
propitiated  by  sacrifices.  The  sledge  which  bore  a  corpse 
was  overturned,  and  the  rein  deer  that  drew  it  was  slain 
on  the  tomb  or  near  a  pile  of  stones. 

The  navigators  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  ccn- Magic, 
turics,  have  related  many  wonderful  stories  about  the  ma- 
gic of  the  Finns  and   the  Finno  Lappes,  who  sold  wind 
contained  in  a  cord  with  three  knots.     If  the  first  were 
untied,  the  wind  became  favourable,  if  the  second,  still 


*  Scheffer*g  Laponis,  p.  102.  t  Georgi,  JN'ations  Rusmi. 

t  Leeni*f  Description  of  Finmark,  Chap.  xx. 
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BOOK    more  so,  but  if  the  third  were  loosed,  a  tempest  was  the  in- 
c^^«     evitable  consequence.      The  jieople  in  the    interior    bad 
"~~"^  light  and  elastic  balls  made  of  wool,  and  gan9  or  charms 
not  much  larger  than  flies.    It  was  thought  that  the  wi- 
zards could  throw  these  weapons  through  the  air,  and 
strike  the  individual  on   whom  they  wished  to  inflict  a 
lingering  or  mortal  disease.    The  word  gan  or  gand  is 
common  to  the  Finnic,  Celtic,  Scandinavian  and  German 
languages,  it  means  generally  deceit,  illusion  or  magic,* 
hence  Qand  wick  or  the  Gulf  of  Magicians,  a  name  given 
Gulf  of     by  Scandinavian  navigators  to  the  White  Sea,  because  all 
Maglciaai.}^  coasts  were  at  one  time  inhabited  by  Finnic  nations. 
The  drum  was  the  great  instrument  of  the  magician,  idols 
were  fixed  on  it,  the  arpa  or  sacred  rings  moved  to  the 
strokes  of  his  hammer,  and  from  its  motions  he  was  able 
to  foretell  future  events  and  the  will  of  the  god8,|     The 
wizard  fell  sometimes  on  the  ground  and  counterfeited 
death;  his  colour  fled,  his  respiration  ceased,  his   spirit 
was  supposed  to  travel  into  distant  countries,  frequently 
into  the  other  world.    When  the  soul  returned  after  a  long 
absence  into  the  body,  the  priest  told  the  spectators  what 
places  he  had  visited,  what  he  had  learnt ;  remedies  were 
prescribed,  sacrifices  enjoined,  and  whatever  the  sorcerer 
commanded,  was  implicitly  obeyed.      The  Schamang  of 
central  Asia  exercised  the  same  arts,  they  had  their  drums, 
and  fell  into  similar  ecstasies.    The  wizards  of  Lapland  ex* 
hibited  their  tricks  to  intelligent  Swedes,  and  these  foreign- 

*  Oand  organ  signifiei  magic  or  witchcraft  in  ancient  ScandinaTian.  See 
Landnwna-B^kj  vocabulum,  Worm,  Specimen  lexici  Riinici,  p.  83.  Gmd- 
reidj  magical  equitation.  Ibid,  Oand-alfur^  spirits  and  magiciaos  that  past 
through  the  water  on  enchanted  staffs.  Gan»e$ka  and  gan-hid  a  box  for  ma- 
gical instruments,  Ibid.  Ganat  is  a  word  still  used  in  Lower  Brittan^^  for  a  de- 
ceiver or  enchanter.  {Bullet,')  Enganno,  deceit  in  Spanish,  Inganno^  the  same 
signification  in  Italian.  Gartner^  a  sharper  in  German*  M.  Roquefort  need 
not  have  rejected  the  opinion  of  Bullet,  who  has  clearly  proved  that  the  gmful* 
hn  of  the  chivalrous  romances,  that  betrayed  the  twelve  peers  of  France  at 
RonscevaUos,  and  delivered  them  to  the  Saracens,  was  merely  a  magicisn. 
See  the  word  ^ane  in  the  Glosiaire  de  la  langue  Romane. 

t  The  drum  was  called  pMhdat  or  gobodety  kannut  or  gamuch. 
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ersy  thongh  convinced  of  the  imposture,  confessed  them-    book 
selves  unable  to  detect  it.    Different  theories  have  been     ovi. 
advanced,  and  the  prophetia  trances  have  been  considered 
the  effects  of  excessive  intoxication  and  animal  magnetism* 
All  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Laplanders  are  now 
members  of  the    reformed    church,  they   are  Christians 
ashamed  of  their  former  superstitions  and  idols ;  bat  those 
in  the  ancient  Russian  territory  are  ill  instructed  in  diyine 
truths  by  the  eastern  priests,  they  profess  Christianity  and 
retain  their  heathen  ceremonies. 
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BOOK  Tb^  modern  capital  of  the  Russian  empire  is  at  no  gre-at 
CYii.  distance  rrom*  the  polar  deserts*  Strangers  may  travel 
to  Petersburg  on  frozen  lakes,  without  putting  off  their 
Laponic  furs,  or  leaving  their  sledge,  or  unharnessing  their 
rein  deer.  I'he  Russian  provinces  round  the  Baltic  were 
inhabited  by  Finnic  tribes,  that  fled  before  the  Goths  and 
Germans,  who  were  forced  to  submit  to  the  colossal  power 
of  Russia.  The  soil  is  barren,  and  the  climate  is  cold»  but 
palaces  and  temples  are  built  on  fens  and  marshes;  and  mer- 
chant fleets  and  naval  squadrons  are  seen  from  the  neigh- 
bouring rocks.  The  Russian  cabinet,  which  is  enveloped  in 
fogs  or  covered  with  hoar-frost,  forms  its  political  schemes, 
and  extends  its  sway  on  tii^e  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  the 
central  regions  of  Asia.  It  is  from  these  provinces  that  the 
Russian  observes  with  indifference  the  wars  and  revolutions 
in  Europe.  Alas,  for  what  purpose  have  Charles  and  Gus- 
tavus  subdued  the  Finns,  or  the  Waldemars  displayed  the 
danebrog  in  Esthonia,*  or  the  Teutonic  knights  planted  the 
cross  in  the  blood  of  the  Lives  and  Koures?  The  czar  of 
Muscovy  issued  from  his  unknown  forests,  and  seized  tlie 
fruits  of  so  many  heroic  achievements. 

*  The  Danebrog  wu  a  banner  preMnted  by  Uie  pope  u>  the  kingi  of  Dco- 
mark. 
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The  provinces  are  natarally  aobdivided  by  the  Neva    book 
and  the  gulf  of  Finland.     The  present  great  dutchy  of    cvii. 
Finland  comprehends,  besides  the  former  Swedish  province 
of  the  same  name,  all  the  government  of  Wiburg,  or  the  ^*"**°**' 
ancient  Russian  Finland.     It  makes  up  on  the  north-west 
about  a  third  part  of  that  remarkable  region  of  great  lakes 
to  which  we  have    already   called  the  attention  of  our 
readers.*    We  shall  now  offer  some  remarks  on  its  phy- 
sical geography  and  political  history.    If  we  enter  into  any 
details,  it  is  because  we  consider  them  not  destitute  of  in- 
terest, and  because  much  useful  information  may  be  de- 
rived from   the  wxrks  of  statistical  and  ethnographical 
writers.! 

Finland  is  nearly  as  broad  as  the  isthmus  formed  by  Phynicai 
the  White  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  an  isthmus  which  connects '^••*^'*P^'®'*- 
Scandinavia  and  Russia,  althongh  its  physical  character  is 
diSer-ent  from  both   these  countries.    The  range  of  the  MouDtaiDi. 
Scandinavian  mountains  terminates  on  the  north  of  Nor- 
>^ay,  and  the  heights  in  P'inland  are  inconsiderable  and 
detached.     If  any  of   them   retain  the  appearance  of   a 
chain,  it  is  those  between  Ostrobothiiia  on  one  side,  and 
Savolax,  Tavastland   and  Finland  on  the  other.    These 
heights  consist  chiefly  of  slate  and  hard  lime-stone,  they 
extend  towards  the  town  of  Biorneborg,  and  terminate  at 
the  coasts  of  theBnthnian  gulf.    But  they  are  merely  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  interior  ridge,  and  perhaps  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  chain   Manselka.    Their  name  signifies  the 
divigion  of  the  landf  but  none  of  them  have  hitherto  at- 
tracted   attention.    The    southern   confines   of    the   same 
fiilge  are   still  lower,  they  are  composed  of  granite,  and 
below  that  rock  are  calcareous  strata  and  fine  marble  in 
some  places  on  the  north  of  the  lake  Ladoga.     T\\e  mid-  Central 
die  of  Finland  is  thus  a  plain  or  ridge  from  four  hundred  "  ^^' 
to  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    That  part 
of  the  country  abounds  in  lakes,  and  is  covered  with  rocks, 

*  See  chapters  1st,  2d,  and  3d,  of  this  volume, 
t  Rubs,  Finnland  und  st ioe  beohnsr. 
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BOOK  none  of  which  form  loTty  chainii,  and  thejr  arre  generally 
CYii.  composed  of  a  red  granite,  uliick  is  termed  rapa-kivU  ia 
Finland,  and  decomposes  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
M*  Gadd,  a  Swedish  naturalist,  maihtains  that  the  decom- 
position is  most  rapid  when  the  granite  contains  a  sinail 
portion  of  quartz,  a  great  qoantity  of  red  feldspar,  and  a 
variety  of  ferruginous  and  sulphureous  nrica;  still»  howievery 
the  white  feldspar  granite  is  subject  to  the  same  spontaneous 
decomposition. 

Giants  The  circulaF  or  rather  spiral  excavations  in  some  rocks 

in  Finland,  are  called  by  the  natives  the  Utt^gry^  or 
giants  caldrons.  Different  naturalists  suppose  them  to 
have  been  formed  not  by  a  former  but  the  present  sea, 
yet  many  are  situated  in  the  interior^  and  others  on  the 
shore. 

Oroi.  It  has  been  proved  by  repeated  observations  that  Fin- 

land is'ill  provided  with  the  metals  which  are  so  common 
in  Scandinavia.  It  is  believed,  indeed,  that  there  are  no 
veins  in  the  country,  but  only  metallic  alluvial  depooites, 
which  contain  native  iron,  lead,  sulphor  and  arsenic  It 
is  certain  that  iron  was  once  worked  in  Finland  proper, 
but  the  Finlanders  now  import  that  metal  from  Sweden. 
Although  a  great  qaantity  of  nitre  is  made  in  the  coun* 
try,  tliat  branch  of  industry  might  be  still  m<»«  produc- 
tive. 

tiwert  and     Finland  is  intersected  by  an  immense  number  of  lakes^ 

lakes.  f|.^|||  ^||i(;h  many  rivers  rise,  but  none  of  them  water  a 
great  extent  of  country.  Thus  the  UUa  and  the  JKbnaii 
enter  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  the  Kymmene  is  precipitated 
from  different  cataracts  into  the  gulf  of  Finland^  and  the 
wide  Woxa  enlarges  the  lake  Ladoga.  The  most  central 
lake  in  the  country  is  the  Payana  or  the  PeaeedbU  from 
which  the  river  Kymmene  derives  its  source;  it  is  about 
seventy-two  miles  in  length,  and  thirteen  in  breadth. 
The  lake  of  Saima  on  the  east,  which  is  crowded  with 
islands,  is  still  larger  than  the  last  If  its  bays  and  in- 
lets  be  included,  it  may  perhaps  be  equal  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  to  twenty  or  twenty-two  at 
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its  greatest  breadth.    It  rails  from  six  cataracts,  of  wbicli 

the  Imatra  is  the  highest,  and  then  communicates  by  the    c^^<* 

Woxa  with  the  lalce  Ladoga.  — — 

The  coasts  of  Finland,  particularly  those  on  the  south,  Encioson 
are  bounded  by  innumerable  rocks  of  no  great  elevation  °^'**^^*^ 
above  the  sea.  They  rise  for  the  roost  part  in  the  form 
of  fiealis,  are  united  in  some  places  into  groups,  and  ex- 
tend in  others  like  chains.  They  consist  of  a  variety  of 
granite  and  limestone,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  no 
very  correct  notion  of  them  can  be  derived  from  the  dif- 
ferent  topographical  plans,  which  have  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished. Tlio  small  and  intricate  channels,  the  dangerous 
straits,  the  naked  and  rugged  rocks,  the  tufted  pines  and 
firs,  which  crown  some  islands,  and  the  shrubs  that  cover 
the  sides  of  others,  render  tlie  labyrinth  one  of  the  wonders 
in  pliysical  geography.* 

The  climate  of  southern  Finland  is  cold  and  very  vari-  Diffiinnt 
able;  the  ttiermometer  descends  so  low  as  £4"  or  25°  below  **""**•*• 
zero,  and  the  crops  are  exposed  in  summer  to  excessive 
droughts.  Tlie  country  on  the  north  of  Ostrobothnia  par- 
tici|mtes  in  the  climate  of  Lapland,  and  grain  is  frequently 
sown  and  reaped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uleaborg,  where 
the  soil  is  in  general  sandy,  within  the  space  of  six  weeks. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  plants  must  be  attributed  to  the 
calmness  of  the  nights  and  the  perpetual  presence  of  the 
sun*  Frost  continues  seven  months  in  Ostrobothnia,  it  be- 
gins in  October,  and  does  not  terminate  beforo  the  end  of 
April.  Spring  thcreforo  is  almost  unknown;  summer  be- 
gins in  June  and  ends  in  August,  autumn  and  winter  make 
up  the  reat  of  the  year.  Tlie  heavy  rains  in  September,  and 
■tlie  thaws  in  May  and  June  render  it  almost  impossible  to 
Iravel  iii  these  months. 

The  great  disadvantage  of  the  climate  in  the  interior  Setntrj. 
ridge  arises  from  the  lakes  and  marshes,  which  diffuse  cold 
find  unwholesome  mists.    The  red  granite,  the  moss-grown 
rocksy  the  green  meadows,  the  blue  lakes  and  crystal  wa- 

*  Manuscript  Notei  of  a  Fialaodar. 
VOL.  VI.  61 
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terfafls  are  rarely  illumined  by  a  cloudless  sky.  The  bright- 
ness of  the  tints  is  too  often  effaced,  and  all  the  scenery  en- 
'  veloped  in  dismal  Togs.  The  lake  is  darkened,  the  meadow 
loses  its  verdure,  and  the  only  contrast  that  remains  out  of 
so  many,  is  the  noise  of  the  temi^st,  and  the  silence  of  the 
desert. 

A  great  part  of  the  soil  in  Finland  consists  of  a  vegetable 
mould,  and  it  is  more  fertile  in  many  places  than  the  bard 
and  rocky  ground  in  Sweden.  The  secale  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wasa,  at  63""  north  latitude,  is  of  a  superior  quality;  buck 
wheat  arrives  at  great  perfection  in  Tavastland  and  Save- 
lax,  and  barley  and  oats  are  everywhere  cultivated.  In 
good  seasons  the  return  is  as  eight  to  one  of  secale,  and  as 
seven  to  one  of  barley.  The  grain  exported  from  Swedish 
Finland  in  1795,  amounted  to  100,000  tons,  but  it  exceeds 
rarely  in  ordinary  years  45,000,  and  the  inhabitants  in  the 
ancient  Russian  provinces  cannot  raise  a  sufficient  quantity 
for  their  own  consumption. 

The  cattle  in  Finland  are  small,  ill  kept  and  subject 
to  contagious  diseases,  by  which  a  great  many  are  d^ 
stroyed.  The  Carelian  Iiorses  are  hardier  and  stronger  than 
those  in  Sweden,  but  a  mixed  breed  has  been  introduced, 
which  is  ill  adapted  for  the  climate.  A  great  variety  of 
game,  particularly  different  kinds  of  birds,  are  concealed  in 
the  immense  forests;  the  bear  and  the  wolf  are  also  rery 
common.  The  rivers  abound  in  excellent  salmon,  and 
herring  and  seal  fisheries  have  been  established  in  the  la- 
byrinth of  islands  and  rocks,  which  surround  the  coasts  of 
Finland. 

The  forests  are  too  often  laid  waste,  but  they  yield 
plenty  of  tar,  pitch,  naval  timber  and  fire  wood.  A  bon- 
dred  thousand  cart  loads  of  trees  are  imported  every  year 
into  Stockholm ;  many  of  the  peasants  in  Finland  are  em- 
ployed in  cutting  wood,  and  each  village  has  its  wrigbtfl^ 
joiners  or  turners,  and  the  different  articles  that  they 
make,  are  sold  in  the  northern  countries  of  Europe. 
Fruit  treei.  The  culture  of  fruit  trees  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
climate  of  Finland ;  cherries  and  apples  ripen  at  Wasa  and 
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Jacobstadt  in  Ostrobothnia,  and  wild  apple  trees  grow  on  book 
the  base  of  the  kills  that  separate  Ostrobothnia  and  Ta-  <:^ii« 
vastiand.  The  oak  and  the  nut  tree  are  rarely  found  be* 
yond  the  sixtieth  parallel,  and  then  only  in  sheltered  situa- 
tions, but  the  ash  extends  to  the  sixty-second.  The  flax  in 
Finland,  though  not  very  long  or  very  fine,  is  at  least  as 
strong  as  the  best  in  Russia. 

The  livhole  province  is  much  more  fruitful  than  might 
have  been  inferred  from  its  astronomical  position,  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  food  could  be  raised  on  it  for  two 
millions  of  inhabitants.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  hu- 
man industry  is  checked  by  natural  obstacles,  which  can- 
not be  easily  overcome.  The  rising  corn  is  often  destroyed 
by  sudden  frosts,  and  at  tlie  time  when  it  is  likely  to  reward 
the  labour  of  the  husbandman,  it  is  sometimes  devoured  by 
a  sort  of  caterpillar,  which  the  natives  call  tnrila.  Pray- 
ers were  formerly  read  in  the  churches,  and  the  divine  pro- 
tection was  implored  against  that  destructive  insect.  The 
peasants  are  obliged  from  the  humidity  of  the  air  to  dry  all 
the  grain  in  ovens,  similar  to  those  in  the  different  Russian 
provinces ;  by  this  process,  corn  may  be  kept  in  Finland 
fifteen  or  eighteen  years. 

The  excessive  moisture  of  the  soil  may  render  the  me-  Method  of 
thod  which  the  Finlandcrs  employ  in  cleaning  the  ground,  g^Jund.  " 
excusable,  perhaps  necessary,  but  if  it  be  pushed  to  excess, 
it  is  most  hurtful  to  the  forests.  The  Finlanders  have 
from  time  immemorial  sown  their  seed  in  ashes  obtain- 
ed from  the  burning  of  trees.  The  lands  thus  di*ess- 
ed  are  divided  into  three  classes.  The  Iiouktas  or  halmes 
are  those  districts  on  wiiich  white  firs  and  old  timber  have 
been  scattered  when  the  leaves  are  expanded;  the  wood 
remains  two  years  in  this  state,  it  is  afterwards  set  on  fire, 
and  secale  is  put  into  the  ground.  The  kaski  are  the 
lands  on  which  young  trees  are  strewed  and  burnt  about 
a  year  afterwards ;  the  soil  is  then  fit  for  barley  or  oats, 
tarnips  or  secale.  Lastly,  the  shrubs  and  brushwood 
which  are  spread  on  the  kieskamaa  or  low  hills  in 
spring,  are  soon  dried  and  reduced  to  ashes;  crops  of  back 
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C'vii.  autumn.  Tho  trees  are  burnt  in  some  places  in  tlie 
midst  of  suromer»  and  the  seed  is  sown  on  the  same  even- 
ing in  which  the  fire  is  extinguished;  it  tlius  adheres 
more  readily  to  the  ashes  by  means  of  the  dew,  which 
acts  as  a  sort  of  cement,  and  it  is  less  apt  to  be  carried 
away  by  the  wind.  The  ground  is  then  turned  with  tlie 
kaskUachra  or  forlced  plough,  and  broken  with  a  woodco 
harrow,  instruments  much  better  adapted  for  the  purpose 
to  which  they  are  applied,  tlian  the  common  plough  and 
the  iron  harrow*  If  the  labour  succeeds,  the  first  crops 
yield  about  thirty  or  forty  to  one,  nay,  some  fields  have 
returned  a  hundred-fold. 

The  Finlanders  have  another  method  of  cultivating  the 
kiftss  or  marshy  lands.  Plants  and  trees  are  burnt  on  a 
small  portion-by  way  of  experiment ;  if  the  aslies  are  red, 
it  is  a  sign  that  the  ground  may  be  long  and  profitably 
cultivated;  but  if  they  are  white,  the  land  is  supposed  to 
be  of  a  bad  quality.  The  next  object  i^  to  make  outlets 
for  the  water;  the  trees,  if  tliere  be  any,  are  cut,  and  the 
whole  sjiace  is,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  encompassed 
with  a  ditch.  The  roots  are  dug,  the  turf  is  burnt,  and 
the  ground  dried ;  the  field  is  then  impregnated  with  ashes, 
ploughed  and  sown. 

This  ancient  system  of  agriculture  cannot  be  wholly  ap- 
proved or  wholly  condemned.  There  is  no  surer  or  better 
way  of  bringing  fens  covered  with  brushwood  into  cultiva- 
tion. But  the  peasants  are  too  anxious  to  clear  the  forests; 
fields,  which  might  yield  regular  crops,  are  neglected  that 
greater  harvests  may  be  reaped  from  ashes. 

The  shallows  and  cataracts  in  many  rivers  in  Fin* 
land  render  them  useless  for  navigation,  and  in  addition  to 
that  disadvantage,  they  often  overflow  their  hanks  and  in- 
undate  the  plains.  The  Swedes  therefui*e  acted  wisely  in 
not  extending  their  excellent  roads  to  evny  part  of  the 
province.  Thus  the  progress  of  agriculture  is  retard* 
ed  in  the  interior  by  the  difficulty  gf  communica- 
tion*   The  peasants,  it  is  true^  have  many  boats,  and  ea- 
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joy  the  privilege  of  exporting  the  produce  of  their  Ifttids,  book 
still  we  must  not  forget  t)ie  obstacles  against  which  they  gtii* 
have  to  struggle,  or  the  short  duration  of  sunnnert  tlie 
iveight  and  size  of  the  articles  that  are  exported,  and  the 
great  distance  from  the  interior  to  the  mercantile  towns  on 
the  coast.  The  northern  Carelians  must  travel  a  hundred 
or  a  hundred  and  twenty*five  miles  to  the  nearest  town. 
The  Finlandcrs  were  compelled  from  their  situation  to 
make  the  utensils,  the  furniture  and  even  the  dresses  which 
tbey  required.  There  were  whole  districts,  whose  inhabi- 
tants never  repaired  to  a  town  but  for  the  purfiose  of  ob- 
taining salt  The  Finlander  thus  limited  in  his  wants  and 
desires,  enjoyed  a  sort  of  patriarchal  independence,  and 
passed  his  monotonous  days  far  from  civilization  or  the  bustle 
of  commerce.  In  this  \«ay  many  lived  and  died,  although 
at  the  gates  of  a  large  city,  in  which  the  luxury  of  Europe 
is  united  to  the  effeminacy  of  Asia.  The  comparatively  re* 
cent  junction  of  the  province  to  the  Russian  empire,  has 
opened  an  advantageous  market  for  Finland,  and  the  inha* 
bitants  are  already  more  industrious. 

The  former  government  of  Wiburg  was  divided  into  six  Province* 
small  departments,  and  comprehended  nearly  the  whole  of  Towot« 
Carelia  or  JTyrio/a,  an  ancient  Finnic  principality.  Thecareiii^ 
country  abounds  in  sand  and  marshes,  and  the  inhabitants 
gain  a  subsisftence  by  cutting  wood,  by  salmon  fishing  and 
the  chase.  They  boast  however  of  the  pearls  in  the  ri* 
ver  Jananifs,  and  the  marble  in  the  department  of  8erd(h 
boL  Ruskalk  furnishes  its  ash-coloured  marble  with  green 
and  yellow  veins,  and  Sumeira  is  famed  for  its  fine  red 
granite.  The  town  of  Wiburg  was  built  in  1295  by  the 
Swedes  near  SuanU'Linnaf  the  capital  of  the  Carelians, 
and  was  formerly  considered  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Swe- 
den. Frederickahamiif  a  more  modern  fortress,  has,  like 
the  other,  lost  its  military  importance;  in  the  same  manner, 
Wilman$trand  or  Lapperanda^  JV^slot  or  Savolinna  and 
other  fortifications  rose  into  temporary  notice  from  their 
position  on  the  frontiers.  Botackensalinf  on  the  contrary, 
ought  to  be  more  fully  mentioned^  because  it  is  situated 
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BOOK  between  the  two  mouths  of  t4ie  Rymmene.  It  is  a  fortified 
cvii.  port  where  forty  ship»  of  the  line  may  anclior,  and  a  stsi- 
tion  for  a  fleet  of  galleys;  among  its  edifices  ai-e  barracks 
for  14,000  men.  This  station,  founded  in  1795,  was  at 
that  time  the  remotest  frontier  town  in  the  province; 
but  the  Swedes  have  since  bad  ample  reason  to  repent 
that  the  noise  of  their  cannon  was  heard  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Petersburg.  Such  an  establishment  is  unneces- 
sary beyond  the  labyrinth  of  rocks  which  surround  partly 
Sweden  and  Finland.  The  sea,  flowing  in  a  thousand 
straits  and  basins,  rolls  its  impetuous  billows,  which  are  bro* 
ken  against  projecting  rocks ;  at  another  place,  its  calm  sur- 
face is  sheltered  by  islands  against  every  wind.  What  ships 
then  drawing  much  water  could  sail  among  rocks,  whore  at 
every  fifty  yards  they  might  enter  a  shallow,  or  be  endan- 
gered at  every  island  by  the  discharge  of  a  twenty-four  poun- 

Manner  of  der  from  a  concealed  sloop  ?  The  various  methods  of  warfare 
^  *"^'  that  might  be  employed  on  such  coasts,  can  be  easily  imagin- 
ed. A  line  of  sloops  may  defend  a  passage  between  inaccessi- 
ble rocks,  or  issue  suddenly  from  an  unknown  strait.  Two 
squadpons  may  be  driven  by  currents  against  each  other,  they 
may  mix,  be  confounded,  and  combat  man  to  man.  The  best 
contrived  schemes  are  often  baffled  by  unforeseen  obstacles, 
and  victory  is  in  a  great  degree  the  result  of  individual  ta- 
lent and  courage.  A  vessel  is  frequently  shipwrecked,  or 
exposed  to  a  masked  battery.  The  assailants  may  be  dis- 
persed by  the  winds  and  billows,  or  the  pursuit  of  the  vic- 
tors be  impeded  by  a  calm ;  in  short,  it  is  the  most  uncer- 
tain and  various  warfare  of  any  mentioned  in  the  records  of 
modern  history. 

Kuopio.  The  department,  fiirmerly  the  prefectui^e  of  JI!Viopio,  ex- 
tends to  the  north  of  the  government  of  Wiburg,  and  is 
formed  on  the  east  by  northern  Carelia,  and  on  the  west 
by  Savolax  or  the  northern  Savo-Jddf  a  country  of  lakes, 
forests  and  sandy  heaths,  where  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the 
elk  and  the  wild  rein-deer  are  found  in  great  numbers* 
The  lofty  plains  which  separate  the  waters  of  the  province 
from  Cayania,  are  covered  with  snow  ten  months  in  tlie 
year.    The  inhabitants  rear  cattle^  export  potashesi  tar 
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anri  bntten  and  raise  a  sufficient  quantity  of  barley,  secale    book 
an\l  turnips  for  their  own  consumption ;  but  the  climate  is    cvii. 

too  cold   for  peas,   beans    and  the  ordinary   leguminous 

plants.  Calcareous  rocks  and  lapU  oUaris  or  pot-stone 
are  not  uncommon  in  Carelia ;  and  iron  ore  is  found 
in  greater  quantities  near  Stromsdal,  and  in  many  parts 
of  SaTolax  than  in  the  rest  of  Finland.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Taipali  in  the  parish  of  Tibelitz  are  now  as  in- 
dustrious as  the  Russians,  as  great  adepts  in  commercial 
knavery,  and  as  rigid  observers  of  the  Greek  rites;  but 
the  people  in  Ruopio  and  the  otiier  towns  have  not  hither- 
to made  such  progress  in  the  arts  or  civilization.  Two  Basins  of 
large  basins  are  marlied  by  two  series  of  lakes,  those  In '**•  ^^"* 
northern  Carelia  are  the  Pielis^  that  extends  from  north  to 
south,  the' limpid  Hoytiainen  and  the  Oro-Vesh  which  dis- 
charge their  waters  into  the  FurU'Vesi  or  gulf  of  the  Sai- 
nten.  The  largest  lakes  in  Savolax  are  the  KaUa-Vm  and 
Hdnka-Vesif  both  of  them  flow  into  the  Saimen.  The  basins 
are  not  divided  by  contiguous  heights  but  by  necks  of  san- 
dy land,  and  some  of  the  lakes  in  tlie  interior  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  natural  dikes,  which  are  so  narrow  that 
a  man  cannot  pass  them  on  horseback. 

The  province  of  Heinola  or  Kymenegard  is  made  up  of  He'moia. 
lower  Savolax  and  tlie  eastern  frontier  of  Nyland.  A 
great  part  of  it  is  sandy  and  marshy,  but  the  land  be- 
comes more  fruitful  as  wc  descend  the  Kymmcne  towards 
the  gulf  of  Finland.  The  different  grains  cultivated  in 
the  province  are  the  same  as  those  which  succeed  in  the 
other  districts.  A  great  quantity  of  butter  is  sold,  secale  is 
exported  every  year,  and  the  inliabitants  are  now  paying 
greater  attention  to  the  culture  of  hemp  and  Ahx.  Lovisa 
and  its  citadel  Svartholm  are  no  longer  a  military  station, 
but  manufactures  are  still  carried  on  in  the  ancient  and 
dismal  town  of  Dorgo. 

The  Swedish  prefecture  of  Tavastekiis  is  now  the  depart- 
ment of  JSelsingforSf  wtiich  comprises  the  greater  portion 
of  Nyland  and  Tavastland.  The  first  of  these  provinces, 
or  the  Finnic^  U/m'tnOf  and  the  last  or  the  Haime-ma  are 
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BOOK  the  most  fruitful  in  Finland.  According  to  the  calcula- 
OTit.  tion  of  M.  Gadcl,  the  quantity  of  corn  exported  from 
^■"~"  the  two  proTinces  amounts  in  good  years  to  27.630  tons, 
and  is  not  less  in  bad  seasons  than  1492d4.  The  great* 
er  part  of  Nyland  is  low  and  flat,  but  some  heights  are 
observed  in  the  interior,  and  tlie  elevation  of  tlie  lake 
Loppis  is  about  343  feet  above  tlie  gulf  of  Finland.  The 
rivers  are  well  stored  with  fish,  the  forests  are  large,  and 
many  abound  in  oaks.  Although  rorks  are  thickly  scattered 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  much  of  tlie  land  is  arable, 
the  meadows  are  large,  and  the  pastures  are  rich.  Mines 
of  copper  and  iron  have  been  discovered,  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  lime,  and  the  hop  yields  plentiTuI  harvests. 
Some  manufactures  might  be  mentioned,  but  the  wealth 
of  the  inhabitants  consists  in  the  produce  of  their  fields 
and  rivers.  They  trade  in  fish,  wood  and  grain,  yet  the 
greater  number  are  too  indolent  to  avail  themselves  of  tlie 
best  methods  of  husbandry. 

Tavaslland,  particularly  the  southern  portion,  is  a  fruit- 
ful and  compact  district;  it  is  watered  by  lakes  and  rivers, 
its  forests  are  valuable,  its  fields  and  meadows  productive; 
indeed,  as  to  natural  advantages,  it  is  not  only, tlie  first 
province  in  Finland,  but  none  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Sweden  surpassed  it  in  fertility,  yet  cultivation  is  neglect- 
ed, and  the  inhabitants  are  poor.  '  The  lake  Payane  often 
inundates  the  neighbouring  lands,  and  the  fails  in  the  river 
Kymmene  shut  effectually  ihe  only  outlet  for  the  produce 
of  the  country.     Northern  Tavastland  is  moi*e  mountain- 
ous, a  greater  portion  of  it  is  covered  with  forests,  and  it 
is  partly  included  in  the  government  of  Wasa.    The  west- 
ern lakes  of  Tavastland  unite  near  TammersforSf  and  flow 
ttemarka-  by  the  Kuftio  into  the  guir  of  Bothnia.     TavastehuSf  the 
bie  placet,  former  Krontberg  or  the  Finnic   Hoeme-K'aupungi   is  the 
only  place  of  consequence  in  the  interior;  it  is  built  near 
the  small  fortress  of  Tavasteborg^  which  was  converted  du^ 
ing  the  last  war  into  an  arsenal  for  the  left  wing  of  tbe 
Swedish  army.    Some  places  not  unworthy  of  notice  are 
situated  on  the  gulf  of  Finland.    HdngihUdd  or  the  pro* 
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montery  of  Hango  is  tiie  southmost  point  in  continental    book 
Finland,  but  it  lies  to  the  north  of  several  islands,  which    c?ii« 
surround  it.    The  latitude  of  the  watch  tower  at  the  en-  ^— — — 
trance  of  the  gulf  is  5D%  45',  58",  and  near  it  is  a  spacious 
harbour  protected  by  the  fortress  of  Qusiafs-Vem,  no\i  a 
very  important  military  positiou  for  Russia,  and  formerly 
the  bulwark  of  Sweden.    HelsingforSf  a  commercial  town  in 
a  fruitful  peninsula,  has  a  safe  and  deep  port,  and  a  rapidly 
increasing  population  of  nine  or  ten  thousand  souls ;  it  is  at 
present  styled  the  capital  of  the  great  dutchy,  and  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  advantages  of  its  position,  it  is  likely 
to  retain  the  title. 

The  fortress  of  Sveaborg,  the  cause  of  great  grief  to  the  poru  of 
Swedes,  and  the  principal  1|rophy  of  the  Russians,  is  not^^^'^'i* 
more  than  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Helsingfors.  This 
model  of  modern  military  architecture  is  formed  by  seven 
islands,  which  command  a  large  harbour.  Lang^at*  or  the 
nearest  island  to  Helsingfors,  Wtster-8variot\  and  Bakholm 
or  the  rock  of  the  watch  tower  are  the  three  in  which  the 
houses  of  the  garrison  have  been  built.  IMla  Oester  ififvarte^ 
contains  an  arsenal  of  artillery,  and  between  it  and  8tora'» 
Oester-Svarice^  is  the  station  of  all  the  galleys.  The  resu 
dence  of  the  governor,  and  the  principal  magazines  are  situ- 
ated in  Warg'ORfW  and  the  galleys  and  war-ships  are  repair- 
ed  in  its  two  basins.  The  citadel  is  erected  on  Oustaf$ 
Svoerd,^  or  the  sword  of  Gustavus,  which  is  united  to 
Warget  by  a  bridge,  it  possesses  a  reservoir  of  fresh  water^ 
an  advantage  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  islands. 
Skantzland  is  an  eighth  island,  but  its  fortifications  are  not 
complete,  and  from  its  position  on  the  south  of  Qustafs 
Svoerd,  it  is  the  only  place  from  which  an  enemy  might 
attack  the  citadel,  or,  according  to  some  authors,  bombard 
it.  This  defect  may  soon  be  remedied  by  the  Russians. 
The  fortifications  of  Sveaborg  are  on  a  large  scale ;  somo 

*  The  Long  Island.  t  The  Blnck  island  on  tht  West, 

t  The  Small  Black  Island  on  the  East. 

i  The  Lar|;e  Black  Island  on  the  East.  ||  Wolfs  Island. 

V  The  island  of  redoubts. 
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of  the  ramparts  are  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  formed  by  a 
mass  of  stone  about  48  or  50  feet  in  height,  all  of  them  an 
""covered  with  gazon,  and  they  are  thus  less  likely  to  be  in- 
jured by  ricochet  firing  and  the  bursting  of  bombs.  Manj 
English  travellers  liave  admired  the  Roman  grandeur  ot 
these  works;  yet  the  Gibraltar  of  Finland  was  entered  and 
taken  without  resistance.  A  few  bombs  were  discharged 
from  batteries  of  ice  collected  on  the  Frozen  8ca»  and  the 
governor  surrendered.  True  therefore  is  the  old  Lacede- 
monian adage — **  the  best  ramparts  are  the  hearts  of  the 
citizens." 

Finland  Proper  or  the  province  of  Abo  forms  the  south- 
west portion  of  the  principality,  which  was  subdued  and 
civilized  by  the  Swedes  before  the  rest  of  the  country  vas 
conquered.    It  is  probably  on  that  account  that  tiie  popula- 
tion is  more  concentrated  than  in  any  other  province,  and 
the  system  of  husbandry,  the  best  in  Finland.    Jibos  the  an- 
cient Finnic  Turcou  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mnk 
which  issues  from  lake  Pyha.    The  town,  though  no  longer 
the  capital,  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  in  Finland,  the  in- 
habitants are  industrious,  although  they  derive  little  advan- 
tage from  their  proximity  to  Sweden.    The  university  was 
founded  by  queen  Christina  in  1640,  the  climate  is  not  ge- 
nial, the  endowments  are  trifling,  still  the  college  enjoys  no 
mean  reputation.    Amongst  its  distinguished  students,  were 
Gadolin  the  chymist,  Franzen  the  poet,   and  the  erudite 
bishop  of  Portham,  who,  in  a  series  of  dissertations,  has 
thrown  more  light  than  any  other  authori  on  the  history  ot 
Finland.    The  population   amounts  to   12,000   souls,  the 
trade  is  considerable,  and  tbe  inhabitants  have  docks  and 
sugar  houses,  silk  and  woollen  manufactories.    Moslat  or 
the  citadel  of  Abo,  which  might  maintain  a  siege  for  some 
weeks,  is  about  an  English  mile  to  the  south-west  of  the 
town*    The  numerous  islands  in  the  Archipelago  of  Abo 
have  been  remarked  on  account  of  the  varied  scenery  which 
the  stranger  observes  almost  at  every  fifty  yards.     Runsal(^ 
which  is  covered  with  oak  and  nut  trees,  may  vie  in  that 
respect  with  any  English  or  Chinese  garden.    J>/)/stad  is  a 
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maritime  town  with  a  convenient  harbour,  its  exports  are    book 
corn,  timber  and  sail  cloth ;  somo  of  the  inhabitants  are    c^'<* 
employed  in  manufacturing  wool.    Raumo  is  situated  in  tlie  *^'*''"* 
district  of  SatacundOf  and  its  lace  is  supposed  to  be  better 
than  any  other  made  in  Finland.     The  trade  of  Bieemdwrgf 
another  town  in  the  same  part  of -the  country,  might  be 
greatly  improved,  if  the  KumOf  which  issues  from  Tavast- 
land,  could  be  rendered  navigable.    A  pearl  fishery  has  been 
established  at  Sastnwlaf  near  the  northern  limit  of  lower 
Satacunda ;  three  or  four  pearls  are  sometimes,  though  not 
often,  found  in  the  same  shell. 

The  small  Archipelago  which  fronts  Abo,  forms  the  most  itUndi, 
western  part  of  the  Russian  empire,  and  it  is  separated  from  ^^^^^ 
Sweden  by  the  strait  of  JUands-Haf.  The  largest  islands 
are  Maud,  Lemland,  Kwmlingef  Wardo^  Brandm  and  Lam- 
parland  on  the  east,  and  Eker<B  on  the  west.  The  whole 
group  encloses  an  extent  of  llOOO  Swedish  square  miles,* 
and  the  inhabitants  may  amount  to  13,000.  The  hills  on 
the  islands  are  chiefly  composed  of  coarse  red  granite;  lime 
however  is  not  uncommon,  and  one  quarry  is  at  present 
worked.  The  climate  is  not  cold,  and  many  of  the  island"- 
ers  are  good  husbandmen.  The  common  crops  are  secale 
and  barley,  and  the  average  return  is  as  eight  to  one.  The 
forests  consist  of  birch,  alder  and  fir  trees,  which  are  ex- 
ported every  year  to  Stockholm.  Six  hundred  and  eighty 
species  are  enumerated  in  the  flora  of  these  islands,  and  the 
cryptogamia  are  not  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  eighty. 
The  cheese  of  Aland  is  exported  into  difierent  countries 
from  a  small  group  of  islands,  that  form  the  parish  of  Fulgoi. 
The  sea-dog  fisheries  are  very  variable,  in  some  seasons 
they  are  productive,  in  others  few  are  taken,  and  the  poorer 
classes  are  then  deprived  of  their  ordinary  food.  There 
are  not  many  quadrupeds,  the  elk  and  the  bear  are  never 
seen,  the  wolf  is  perhaps  the  most  common.  The  rocks  on 
tiie  large  islands  are  sometimes  covered  with  sea  fowl,  a 

great  many  of  them  are  sold  in  the  neighbouring  continent, 

« 

*  The  Swedish  mile  is  equal  to  4  1-6  English  miles. 
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md  high  prices  are  given  for  their  eggs  and  plamage. 
Ofiu    ^i^iie  capital  of  Sweden  is  supplied  with  fish  from  the  Archi- 

"""^■^  pelago,  and  6000  tons  of  herrings  are  salted  every  year  on 
the  diflferent  islands.  The  mariners  sail  between  Sweden 
and  Finland,  and  their  clean  and  well-furnished  villages 
are  an  undoubted  proof  of  their  comparative  affluence* 
The  Swedish  language  is  spoken,  and  tlie  manners  and 
enstoms  of  the  inhabitants  are  little  different  from  those  in 
the  same  country.  The  islands  of  Aland  formed  a  small 
Scandinavian  kingdom  long  before  the  Swedish  conquest  of 
Finland,  but  the  name  of  the  village  lomala  might  lead  us 
to  believe  the  existence  of  a  Finnic  population  at  a  very  re- 

Oitcdboth-  mote  period.    Wliile  we  ascend  the  Bothnian  gul^  we  ob« 

''^  serve  the  plains  of  Ostrobothnia,  the  low  land  or  the  Finnic 

KUinU'Mi^  of  which  the  interior  is  not  unlike  the  northern 
part  of  Savolax  and  Tavastland.  The  wolf  and  the  hear 
hannt  immense  forests,  or  wander  near  innumerable  lakes. 

WaM.  Grain  ripens  rapidly  in  the  south  or  in  the  district  of  Waaa, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  produce  is  exported.  The  other  ex- 
points  are  iron,  cheese  and  tar  of  a  much  better  quality  than 
the  Ulean.  The  Xyro-Ioki  is  the  largest  river  in  the  pro* 
vince,  and  the  principal  towns  are  Chrtstinastadt,  Kaskae^ 
Wasa,  which  was  founded  by  Charles  the  Ninths  Carieby 
and  Jacobstadt ;  the  two  last  ai*e  peopled  by  hardy  mariners. 
The  northern  part  of  Ostrobothnia  forms  the  ancient 
prefecture  or  the  present  department  of  UUaborg.  The 
abort  and  cold  summers  in  that  region  are  owing  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  polar  circle,  to  a  northern  exposnre  and  a 
humid  soil.  Good  harvests  arc  rare,  the  seed  cannot  be  pat 
into  the  ground  before  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June,  otherwise  it  might  be  destroyed  by  morning  frati* 
Trees  are  burnt  and  reduced  to  ashes  on  the  fieMiy 
and  by  tliis  method  abundant  crops  are  raised.  Hie 
aUtle»  although  of  a  small  breed,  yield  more  butter  and 
cheese  than  the  inhabitants  can  consume.  Forests,  muslNe 
and  moss-grown  rocks  cover  the  greater  part  of  tiie  cesa- 
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try.    Tar  is  obtained  in  different  districts,  thus  the  town    >ook 
of  Uleaboi^  exports  from  27,000  to  29,000  tons  every    •^"* 
year,  and  no  fewer  than  £,160,000  fir  trees  are  necessary  -"""-"^ 
in  the  making  of  tiiat  quantity.    We  are  thus  enabled  to 
form  some  notion  of  the  extent  of  the  forests.    The  wooda 
abound  in  squirrels,  and  the  peasants  kill  them  by  means 
of  dogs  trained  for  the  purpose.    When  the  goods  of  a  fa- 
tter are  divided  among  his  children,  a  well-trained  dog  is 
considered  as  valuable  as  a  good  milch  cow.    The  cataracts 
of  Pffha-Kbsky  and  Taival  Kosky  form  the  finest  landscapes 
in  the  country.*    The  stranger  looks  in  vain  for  the  genial 
climate  of  the  south,  but  the  further  he  advances  north- 
wards, the  fruits  on  the  shrubs  become  more  fragrant  and 
aromatick. 

The  town  of  Uleaborg,  one  of  tlie  wealthiest  in  Fin*- Towns, 
land,  contains  4000  souls ;  the  people  work  in  the  manv- 
factories  or  dock  yards,  and  export  tar,  butter  and  salmon^ 
BraAestadt  derives  its  name  from  the  Count  of  Brahe,  tho 
great  benefactor  of  Finland.    The  towns  are  peopled  by 
Swedes,  and  the  countt7  by  Finns ;  the  inhabitants  of  tko 
former  are  polished  and  hospitable,  their  amusements  serve 
i$}  dispel  the  gloom  of  a  winter  that  lasts  nine  months. 
Tte  higher  part  of  the  river  Ulea  is  little  known,  and  the 
traTdler  who  repairs  to  that  region,  might  visit  the  large 
basin  of  the  Ulean  lake,  where  a  number  of  others  extend 
bolii  from  north  and  south-east,  and  are  united  by  rivers, 
wMcb  fall  in  cascades  tbrougli  thick  forests.   Some  iDotated 
format  distant  about  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  each  other^ 
are  scattered  in  tiiese  deserts.  The  castle  of  HMsis  is  situat-  Caitie  of 
ed  in  tiie  parish  of  Paldamo,  which  is  more  than  SOO  miles   ^    * 
ki  length.    A  solid  rock  was  cut  and  changed  into  a  fort- 
resa;  its  ruins  and  gigantic  staircase  remind  us  of  the    « 
dHValroos  times  and  the  age  of  romance. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ostrobothnia  are  frank,  hospitable  inbabi- 
and  iadostrioos.    Some  of  the  young  women  make  before  ^^°^** 
their  marriage,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  clothes  to  last  them 

*  Koski  is  a  Finnic  word  which  signifies  a  cataract. 
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BOOK  a  lifetiine.  It  may  therefore  be  naturally  inferred  that 
^^'^  the  fashions  of  the  country  are  not  subject  to  much  varia- 
tion.  The  Ostrobothnians  are  said  to  be  the  best  builders 
of  small  vessels  in  Sweden,  tliey  used  formerly  to  travel  to 
different  towns  in  which  they  were  employed  as  shipwrights. 
The  people  in  the  interior  are  of  Finnic  origin,  and  those 
on  the  coast  speak  the  Swedish  dialect.  The  governor  of 
Uleaborg  extends  his  sway  over  a  part  of  Lapland,  and  by 
the  efforts  of  Finnic  husbandmen,  agriculture  is  now  ex- 
tended in  his  province,  as  on  the  coasts  of  Norwegian  Lap- 
land, beyond  the  polar  circle*  The  wandering  Lapland- 
ers seldom  appear  in  the  colony,  but  the  rein  deer  has 
multiplied  on  the  hills  of  Manselka  or  inland  Ostroboth- 
nia,  where  flocks  of  these  animals  find  the  moss  necessary 
for  their  subsistence.  It  happens  sometimes  that  the  pea- 
sants of  Uleaborg  cannot  obtain  enough  of  flour  for  their 
own  consumption,  and  the  poorest  eat  bread  made  from  the 
bark  of  trees. 
HinitndeiB.  The  great  dutchy  of  Finland,  which  we  have  endeavour- 
ed to  describe,  was  not  the  country  of  the  Fenni,  whom 
Tacitus  mentions,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  infor- 
mation that  the  Roman  historian  received,  did  not  relate 
to  a  separate  country,  but  to  a  distinct  people.  The  PAia- 
ni  and  the  Zoumi  or  Suomes  are  vaguely  placed  by  Stra- 
bo  and  Ptolemy  in  Pannonia.  Jornandes  wrote  several 
ages  afterwards,  and  although  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
Finni  and  their  different  tribes,  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
what  region  they  inhabited.  They  resided  beyond  Axm- 
»ia,  but  the  historian  of  the  Goths  says  nothing  concerning 
the  eastern  limits  of  that  country.  The  Estes  of  Jornan- 
des and  Other,  were  probably  of  Finnic  origin,  although 
they  dwelt  far  to  the  south  of  the  present  Esthonia.  It  is 
certain  that  Finnic  nations  migr^ited  to  the  north,  bat  the 
cause  of  their  migrations  is  now  unknown.  The  learned 
Thunmann  has  shown  tiiat  some  Finns  remained  in  eastern 
Prussia  so  late  as  the  year  l£59  ;*  yet  no  mention  is  made 

*  Thunmann,  R«ch«rciiti  sur  lei  ptuplei  du  Nord,  18,  SS. 
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of  the  time  that  the  first  Finns  entered  Finland.    Three   book 
nations,  the  Amines  on   the  nortb,  t)ie  Kyriales  on  tlie    c^^ii* 
south-east,  and  the  Fme8  or  lemes  on  the  south-west,  in-  — ^— ^ 
habited  that  country  in   the  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries.    It  may  be  inferred  fi*om  the  names  of  different 
places  in  the  eastern  districts,  that  the  shepherds  of  Lap- 
land wandered  among  these  settled  tribes**    The  Quaines, 
who  are   frequently  mentioned   by  the  Icelandic  writers, 
called  themselves  XlainU'Lainen  or  inhabitants  of  the  low 
country,  and  were  termed  Cayani  by  the  modern  Latinists. 
The  same  people  inhabited  Ostrobothnia,  settled  in  Lap- 
land and  on  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea,  which  deriv^ 
from  them    the   name   of    ^uen^Sea  or    ^tten-Vik*    The 
Quaines  submitted  to  kings  or  warlike  chiefs,  who  made 
war  against  the  Norwegians,  whe^  the  latter  established 
themselves  in  Helsingland  and  Westrobothnia,  and  when 
they  pillaged  the  coasts  of  the  Wliite  Sea.    It  is  probable 
that  a  branch  of  the  same  tribe  advanced  to  Kiow  in  the 
south  of  Russia,  at  all  events  that  place  is  often  called  KqC" 
nugard  or  the  town  of  the  Kaines  by  the  Icelandic  histori- 
ans ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  last  name  may  have  been 
common  to  another  Finnic  tribe.   Ostrobothnia  is  still  called 
£iiiiiii  or  Kainu-ma  by  the  Finlanders.    ^damus  Bremetms 
happened  to  be  present  at  a  conversation  in  which  king 
Swenon  spoke  of  ^uen^Land  or  IJuena-I^itd,  the  country  of 
tlie  Quaines,  but  as  the  stranger's  knowledge  of  Danish  was 
▼ery  imperfect,  he  supposed  the  king  had  said  Quinnaland, 
the  country  of  women  or  Amazons ;  hence  the  origin  of  bia 
Terra  FenUnarum.^ 

Tlie  Fines  or  lemes  took  the  Finnic  name  of  Hdma'  Ymei. 
Lainen,  they  inhabited  Tavastland,  Nyland  and  Finland 

*  Oencbau  mftiotaios  in  his  history  or  Finland*  (1810)  that  the  Laplanders  . 
only  were  called  Ftniw,  and  that  they  were  driven  from  the  country  by  the 
Quaines,   the  Ytnet  and   Kyriahs^   whom  he  includes  under  the   name    of 
Tehoudtt.    His  hypothesis  is  perhaps  taiien  from  the  work  of  Lehrlerg,  which 
1  b«v«  not  hitherto  been  able  to  consult. 

t  The  biatory  of  Norway  by  Forfeus  from  the  EigUif  an  Icelandic  work. 
Scbsening's  Ancient  Geography  of  Norway,  28,  30.  Gaiterer's  Historical  Li- 
biary,  V.  3l7,  329. 
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BOOK    Proper ;  it  is  likely  too  that  their  colonists  settled  In  Swed* 
OTii.    iflhNordland. 

The  Kyriales  or  Carelians  possessed  all  the  conntries  oa 


Kyriaief.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^^^  Ladoga  and  Onega  from  the  galf  of 
Finland  to  the  White  Sea.  The  commercial  repoblick  of 
Novgorod,  and  the  warlike  Swedes  contended  from  the 
year  1156  to  1293,  for  the  preponderance  over  these  simple 
and  rude  people,  who  seldom  cultivated  their  fields,  and 
sabsisted  by  hunting,  fishing  and  rearing  cattle.  The 
heads  of  families  exercised  a  despotic  aothority^  and 
the  women  were  treated  as  slaves.  The  Finns  wero 
then  ignorant  of  that  imperfect  system  of  hasbaadry 
wluch  has  been  continued  amongst  them  to  the  present 
day.  They  practised  however,  some  mechanical  arts,  and 
among  others,  that  of  ^forking  metals ;  they  had  names  for 
silver,  iron  and  copper,  and  according  to  a  popular  tradi- 
tion,  the  most  ancient  mines  in  Scandinavia  wero  disoovef* 
ed  by  the  Finns. 

MythoioQT.  The  mythology  of  the  Finlanders  was  connected  with 
the  roligious  notions  of  the  Laplanders  and  Biarmians;  hot 
their  traditions  were  not  collected  beforo  many  of  the  in- 
habitants  had  been  converted  or  at  least  baptized  by  ca- 
tholic missionaries.  The  Supreme  Being  was  Bawa  or 
the  old,  his  name  recalls  the  Radien  of  the  Laplanders.  It 
cannot  be  determined  if  there  was  any  affinity  between  that 
divinity  and  the  good  and  evil  principles,  or  the  JtmmalA 
and  PerkeL  Two  sons  of  Rawa  act  a  conspicuous  part 
Wainamoinen  created  fire,  invented  the  kandela  or  Fis- 
dic  lyre,  built  the  first  ship,  and  taught  men  almost  all 
the  arts  of  civilization.  Ilmarainen  reigns  in  the  air  and 
on  the  winds;  to  him  men  are  indebted  for  the  forge,  he 
assists  hie  brother  in  all  his  contests  against  the  wicked 
genii.  Veden  Ema  or  the  mother  of  the  waters  was 
adored  by  the  Esthonians,  and  Sokamidi  or  the  goddess 
of  love  was  not  unknown  to  the  Laplanders.  The  na- 
tives of  Tavastland,  a  branch  of  the  Tmis,  worshipped 
TwrrUf  the  god  of  war,  a  divinity  that  has  beeo  confound- 
ed with  the  Scandinavian  Thor.    The  name  of  the  former 
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is  derived  from  a  Finnic  word^  ivhidi  signifiea  a  battle,  book 
The  people  were  liunters,  and  lived  in  more  southern  CTii« 
countries  when  tlicir  mythology  flourished.  Thus  Tapio 
protects  bees,  cures  wounds  and  tends  the  flocks;  he 
leads  the  hunter  into  the  forests,  but  allows  his  sister  and 
his  wife  Tapiolan-Bmenda  to  guide  her  worshippers  in  the 
pursuit  of  wild  Towl.  It  is  vain  however  to  attempt  to  kill 
a  quadruped  without  imploring  the  aid  of  Hysis,  a  sullen 
and  formidable  giant,  the  destrayer  of  bears  and  wolves* 
The  petty  gods  presided  over  the  meaner  game  of  hares 
and  squirrels.  To  the  different  rural  divinities  of  the  Ca* 
relians  were  reserved  the  care  of  secale,  barley  and  oats, 
but  Xtkki  was  the  general  protector  of  agriculture.  His 
name  signifies  a  euckoOf  and  the  god  might  have  been  so 
called  in  allusion  to  4he  spring,  or  the  Finnic  divinities 
taight  have  been  represented  by  the  figures  of  animals. 

Finland  was  also  the  country  of  giants,  gnome-like  spi**  Magic, 
fits  and  supernatural  beings  that  frequented  the  deserts, 
murmured  in  the  waterfall,  raged  in  the  tempest,  and  illud- 
ed  the  traveller  and  the  hunter  by  a  thousand  phantastic 
forms.  Magic  was  universally  believed,  it  was  connected 
with  the  worship  and  manners  of  the  people,  but  degraded 
by  the  low  arts  and  vulgar  deceit  of  the  priests  or  wizards. 
The  ancient  traditions  have  unfortunately  been  mixed  with 
others  of  more  modern  date,  little  information  can  there- 
fore  be  derived  from  them.  Music  was  a  very  powerful  Finnic  Or- 
instrument  in  the  old  superstition,  by  it  the  sands  on  the^^**"* 
sea  shore  were  changed  into  diamonds,  the  corn  danced 
into  the  barn-yard,  trees  moved  in  harmony,  and  bears 
listened  to  the  notes  of  Wainamoinen's  lyre.  The  di- 
vine minstrel,  impelled  within  the  vortex  of  his  magic» 
fell  into  ecstasies,  and  shed  a  fountain  of  pearls,  not  a 
flood  of  tears.*  It  is  certainly  not  a  little  extraordinary 
that  the  attributes  of  an  Orpheus  or  an  Amphion  can  be 
found  in  such  a  country  as  Finland.  We  shall  not  inquire 
whether  the  Finns  inhabited  formerly  a  region  on  the  banks 

*  dchroter  on  the  Runic  charncters  of  the  Finns. 
VOL.  VI.  "^  63 
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9CNIK  of  the  Tanais,  not  m>  far  distant  from  Greeca ;  bat  ibm 
GVii.    present  country^  though  very  diffei^nt,  might  impress  the 

"~"'"^*  mind  with  strong  emotions.  The  roaring  cataractt  tb« 
calm  lake  and  the  rugged  rock  were  the  pyha  or  holy  places 
in  which  their  ancestors  worsiiipped.  The  hell  of  the 
Finns,  like  that  of  the  Irish,  was  situated  in  their  natiTS 
soil.  According  to  the  national  songs,  the  souls  of  wicked 
men  were  sent  to  ERppumaikU  a  place  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kemi,  where  a  large  stone  with  excavations  in  the  centre, 
was  often  stained  with  the  blood  of  victims*  The  priests 
only  were  permitted  to  approach  it.* 

Finnic  Ian-     The  Finnic  language  is  perliaps  the  most  sonoroas  and 

guage.  1)^^  adapted  for  poetry  of  any  in  Europe.  It  is  not  unlike 
the  Hungarian,  all  the  words  terminate  in  vowels,  and  two 
consonants  rarely  follow  each  other.  The  letters  fr,  d,y and  g 
form  no  part  of  their  alphabet,  but  some  foreign  words  have 
been  introduced,  in  which  the  three  last  consonants  are  us- 
ed. Michael  Agricola,  bishop  of  Abo,  was  the  first  foreign^ 
who  wrote  in  Finnic ;  he  published  his  translation  of  the 
Scriptures  in  1558. 

Dialects.  Three  dialects,  those  of  Carelia  or  Savolax,  Ostrobothnia 
and  Finland  proper,  are  still  spoken  in  the  country.  They 
correspond  with  the  three  tribes,  or  the  Kyriales,  Qnaines 
and  Tmes.    The  Esthonians  and  Finlanders  can  ander- 

Runic  cha- stand  each  other*    It  is  very  unlikely  that  any  infonnation 

lactefi  tf  f  tf 

can  be  gained  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Runic  characters 
used  by  the  Finns.  How  could  it  be  determined  that  these 
characters  were  communicated  to  the  Goths  of  Scandinavia, 
or  that  the  letters  of  the  one  and  the  other  people  had  a 
common  origin  during  the  age  of  Wodinism,  in  a  period  an- 
terior to  the  vulgar  era  i  It  might  not,  however,  be  difficult 
to  show  that  the  Finns,  the  Wendes,  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
Scandinavians  were  accustomed  to  write  on  the  ground 
with  a  spear  or  sharp-pointed  instrument*! 
Character.  I'he  present  Finlanders  are  grave,  but  intrepid  and  in- 
defatigable.   They  can  endure  the  severest  privations,  bat 

*  Rubs,  XXVI.  t  Runu  sigiiiAes  a  javelin  in  ancient  Latin. 
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their  perseveranco  is  little  removed  from  obstinacy.  Their  book 
attachment  to  their  national  name,  customs  and  language^  ctii. 
rendered  tbem  incapable  of  appreciating  tlie  blessings  of 
civilization,  which  the  Swedes  were  anxious  to  difihse 
amongst  tbem.  Their  signal  ingratitude  to  Gustavus  the 
Tkirdy  is  no  very  favourable  trait  in  their  character.  Had 
the  Finlanders  not  been  guilty  of  treason,  that  king  might 
have  made  himself  master  of  Fetersborg.  Although  the 
people  may  submit  to  Russians  rather  than  to  Swedes,  they 
are  aware  that  independence  is  infinitely  preferable  to  tlie 
domination  of  the  czar ;  at  present,  however,  they  must  re** 
main  satisfied  with  the  forms  of  a  national  government. 
Russia  and  the  great  dutchy  have  been  declared  two  dis- 
tinct but  inseparable  states,  terms  of  ordinary  occurrence 
in  diplomatic  logic,  but  wholly  unintelligible  when  ap- 
plied to  history  or  geography.  All  the  offices  are  held  by  ^°J*'°* 
Finlanders.  The  senate  regulates  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity, and  presides  over  the  administration  of  justice. 
Swedish  laws  are  still  in  force,  and  the  national  represen- 
tation is  the  same  as  in  Sweden.  The  diets  of  Finland 
were  sanctioned  by  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der. 

The  civil  rights  of  the  peasantry  are  as  much  protected 
as  in  any  province  of  Sweden;  if  their  freedom  has  in  some 
districts  degenerated  into  licentiousness,  it  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  habits  of  the 
people. 

Public  instruction  was  neglected  before  the  time  of  Gus^^  Schools. 
tavus  the  Third.  The  Swedes  are  better  informed  than 
the  inhabitants  of  most  countries  of  Europe,  but  as  they 
spoke  a  different  language,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
communicate  their  knowledge  to  the  Finlanders.  But 
public  schools  have  been  established  for  the  last  twenty 
years  in  Finland,  and  tliey  have  every  year  been  more  nu^ 
merously  attended.  Many  books  are  circulated,  and  where* 
ever  Swedes  and  Finlanders  make  up  the  population,  ser- 
mons are  alternately  preached  in  the  two  languages.    A 
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BOOK   Lutheran  archbishop  is  primate  of  Finland,  and  the  Greek 
CTii.   priests  make  no  proselytes. 

'  If  avarice  and  selftshness  be  the  vices  of  the  people  on 
the  soutliern  coasts,  if  they  have  contracted  habits  of  mer- 
cantile chicane,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  other  inhabit 
tants  are  charitable  and  addicted  to  li(»spitality.  All  the 
Finlanders,  it  is  said,  are  revengeful  and  implacable  in  their 
resentments,  an  accusation  which  is  unfortunately  strength- 
-  ened  by  the  crimes  and  murders  committed  in  the  rural  die- 
tricts ;  still  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  animosity 
and  mutual  jealousy  that  subsists  between  the  Finnic  pea- 
santry and  the  Swedish  husbandmen. 
PMtry  and  Almost  every  Finlander  is  a  poet  or  musician.  A  cottage 
*""  ^  surrounded  by  forests  op  marshes  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  is  often  the  residence  of  a  bard,  whose  rustic  and 
simple  songs  enliven  all  the  villagers.  The  polished  odes 
of  our  academic  poets  are  far  inferior  in  point  of  genius  and 
originality  to  the  effusions  of  these  minstrels.  Their  poetry 
is  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  kandda  or  lyre,  and  it 
is  an  important  rule  in  Finnic  versification,  that  most  of 
the  words  in  a  line  commence  with  the  same  letter,  a  sort 
of  caprice,  which  is  not  unknown  in  other  languages,  for 
example  the  Scandinavian  and  ancient  Latin.* 

The  peasants  reside  in  cottages  or  poertes,  that  are  not 
divided  into  apartments,  and  the  wretched  hut  is  wanned 
by  a  large  stove  fixed  to  the  wall.  The  smoke  issues  by 
an  aperture  in  the  roof,  or  by  the  doors  and  windows. 
They  are  illumined  during  the  long  nights  of  winter  by 
splinters  of  fir  smeared  in  pitch.  It  is  wonderful  that 
the  people  can  contrive  to  keep  their  clothes  and  linen  so 
clean  in  these  dark  and  smoky  dwellings.  Yaiiour  baths 
are  used  by  all  the  Finlanders,  and.  it  is  evidently  from  the 
Finns  settled  formerly  in  central  Russia  that  the  ume 
custom  was  communicated  to  the  Slavonians.  The  baths 
are  not  spacious,  several  steps  are  heated  from  ISO*  to  160* 

*  Jioeiii  et  nimbum  occscat  nigror,   (Ennius.^ 

Dueite  ab  urbe  di»mtim,  m«a  carmlna,  du€ti€  DaphniM,    (Vtr^) 
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of  Fahrenheit,  and  by  ponring  boiling  water  on  red-hot  book 
stonesf  the  place  is  Boon  filled  with  vapour.  The  bather  c;yii« 
descends  from  step  to  step,  and  is  in  a  short  time  covered 
with  a  profuse  perspiration ;  he  then  washes  himself  in  te* 
pid  water,  and  the  office  of  drying  and  rubbing  his  body 
is  always  reserved  for  the  women.  The  Finlander,  before 
be  puts  on  his  clothes,  rolls  in  winter  on  the  snow,  and  in 
Btimmer  on  the  grass. 
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EUROPE. 

European  Busna.     Fourth    Section.     Description  of  tie 
provinces  on  the  BaltiCf  continued  and  concluded. 

BOOK        One  of  the  most  remarkable  combinations  in  the  phjsi- 
oviii.   cal  geography  o(  Europe,  has  been  observed  in  the  sooth 

• of  Finland.     The  lake  Onega  approaches  the  White  Sea, 

FlDiand.  ^^^  passes  by  the  ^ic'tr  into  the  great  lake  Ladoga,  which 
flows  through  the  largo  Neva  into  the  long  and  narrow 
gulf  of  Finland.  If  the  level  of  the  gulf  were  600  feet 
higher,  it  might  cover  the  whole  country  between  it  and 
the  lake  Onega;  nay  more,  if  we  judge  from  the  apparent 
elevation  of  the  heights  in  the  two  basins,  it  might  join 
the  White  Sea.  The  rocks  on  the  gulf  are  mixed  with 
shells,  or  composed  of  compact  limestone;  the  same  sub- 
stance is  common  in  Ingria,  and  forms  partly  the  basins  of 
the  Ladoga  and  Onega,  but  granite  peaks  rise  in  most 
places  through  the  calcareous  mass.  The  water  is  brad- 
ish  and  not  very  deep;  it  is  shallow  near  the  sloping 
heights  on  the  southern  coasts,  and  the  central  current  is 
marked  by  a  great  many  light-houses.  The  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  gulf  forms  the  bay  of  Cronstadt,  which  might 
be  more  correctly  termed  the  embouchure  of  the  Neva. 
The  water  is  fresh  and  drinkable  at  Cronstadt;  it  flows  in 
calin  weather  westwards,  or  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
river ;  its  course,  however,  is  often  obstructed  by  reeds  and 
sand.    The  navigable  current  terminates   at  the  d^th 
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of  two  fathoiAfl;  large  roerchantmen  have  ligtiterSf  aiii 
ships  of  war  never  issue  from  the  decks  of  Petersbvrg  criii. 
without  floating  butts.    The  mass  of  waters  in  the  gulf  is 
often  impelled  into  the  bay  of  Cronstadt  by  a  tenpestuona 
vest  wind*    The  Neva  having  on  these  occasions  no  out- 
let, recoils  on  the  quays  or  streets  of  Petersburg^  and  rises  '•""'^''^ 
tothefirat  stories  of  the  hoofes.   Ships  are  sometimes  thrown  i^^eva. 
into  the  town^  and  casks  of  sugar,  pipes  of  wine,  books  and 
furniture  float  in  confusion.    The  billows  have  entered 
the  marble  staircase  of  the  imperial  palace,  and  the  czar  and 
his  generals  have  sailed  in  boats  through  the  streets,  and 
rescued  citizens  from  a  watery  grave.    The  breadth  of  the 
Neva  varies  from  five  hundred  to  eight  hundred  yards;  its 
limpid  waters  never  freeze  before  the  29th  of  October,  and 
the  ice  is  never  melte<l  before  the  25th  of  March.    The  Lake  La- 
lake  Ladoga  is   surrounded   on   tlie  north  by  calcareous  °^^' 
rocks  that  contain  quarries  of  fine  marble,  the  banks  in 
other  places  are  low  and  sandy.    The  bed  consists  chiefly 
of  gravel ;  the  water  is  clear  and  abounds  in  fish.  The  lake 
is  covered  every  year  with  a  thick  crust  of  ice,  and  it  is 
then  that  the  labours  of  tlie  fishermen  are  most  successful. 
There  are  more  inequalities  on  the   banks  of  the  Onega,  Lake 
but  in  otlfter  respects  its  physical  character  is  the  same.  ^°''^* 
The  streams  of  its  feeders  fail  in  cataracts,  or  wind  slowly 
through  heaths  and  barren  land. 

The  provtoce  oflngria  or  Ingermanland  derives  its  ingria. 
name  from  the  small  river  Ischora,  which  is  called  Inger 
by  the  Swedes.  The  country  was  ceded  to  Russia  in  1721, 
and  it  now  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  government  of 
Petersburg.  The  districts  on  the  west  included  the  former 
lama,  and  the  Votes,  a  Finnic  tribe,  ])eopled  the  western 
banke  of  the  Ladoga.  The  Ischorcs,  anotlier  branch  of  the 
Finna,  still  inhabit  the  country  on  the  sooth  of  the  Neva. 
The  province  is  low,  and  almost  wholly  covered  with  wooda 
or  oaurshes.  The  soil  is  sterile,  cold  and  humid.  Indeed, 
ivitli  the  exception  of  a  few  country  seats,  some  gardeqs 
and  lands  attached  to  government  manufactories,  the  face 
of  nature  indicates  poverty,  wretchedness  and  want    Bye 
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is  raised  with  diiBcoIfyt  cherries  are  confined  to  a  few  gar« 
dens,  and  bees  are  so  seldom  seen  that  a  hive  is  considered 
'a  great  rarity;  but  rriiit-bearing   shrubs,  wild  fowl  and 
different  kinds  of  fish  are  very  common. 

Many  valuable  observations  have  been  made  on  the  cli- 
mate. An  ordinary  year  may  be  divided  into  162  days  of 
winter  or  continued  frost,  59^  of  spring,  (jn  that  season 
the  mornings  and  evenings  are  fi*osty)  and  144  of  summer 
or  fresh  weather.  The  mean  maximufn  of  cold  in  a  period 
of  seventeen  years  was  equal  to  22"  below  zero  of  Fabren* 
lieit,  and  on  the  9th  of  February  1810,  the  thermometer 
descended  so  low  as  35^  30'  on  tlie  same  scale.  The  heat 
of  summer  is  occasionally  as  high  as  92%  Frost  begins 
commonly  about  the  27th  of  September,  and  continues  to 
the  same  time  in  April.  The  greatest  degree  of  cold  in 
the  year  1791  did  not  exceed  173*  of  Delisle;*  the  nnm- 
ber  of  frosty  days  was  not  greater  than  18B,  and  In  99 
only  the  frost  continued  without  interruption.  The  mean 
maximum  of  cold,  as  indicated  by  Delisie's  thermometer,  was 
equal  to  170'f  during  five  days,  to  160**^  during  forty-four, 
and  to  150**$  during  a  hundred  and  thirty.  The  highest  tem- 
perature in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  was  greater  than 
110°  oFDeiisle,||  and  according  to  the  mean  result  of  dif- 
ferent observations,  it  remained  thirty-one  days  about  180,^ 
seventy-seven  above  130%**  and  fifty-four  at  140\|t  Lastly, 
it  varied  in  a  period  of  101  days,  between  140*"  and  150* 
or  the  point  of  congelation.  It  may  be  easily  bclleTed 
that  the  year  in  which  these  observations  were  made,  was 
unusually  mild.  Tlie  winter  lasts  eight  months  in  ordi* 
nary  seasons,  and  in  the  remaining  four  the  weather  is  va- 
riable. It  appears  from  a  calculation  of  the  great  Eiuler, 
that  there  are  always  sixty  days  in  the  year  in  which  snow 
or  rain  never  falls  at   Petersburg.    If,  says  M.  Pallas, 

*  A  hundred  and  seventy-three  de&reee  of  Delitle^s  ibermoiDeler  an  oquel  to 
40  24/ of  Fahrenheit. 

•t  8°  of  Fahrenheit.  J  20®  of  Fahrenheit.  «  32®  of  FahrenbeiU 

II  80^  of  Fahrenheit.  T  68^  of  Fahrenheit. 

♦•  Above  56*  of  Fahrenheit.  tt  44*  of  FabrtBhett. 
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tli6  pear  and  plum  trees  be  grafted,  they  perish  in  winter*    book 
and  biennial  plants  rarely  resist  the  cold.    The  country  is    cviit. 
often  obscured  with  fogs;  it  abounds  in  musquitoes,  and  is 
coI(|^r  Hian  the  province  of  Drontheioi  in  northern  Norway 
at  the  parallel  of  63% 

The  new  capital  of  Russia  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Pttanburg. 
Great  in  this  unhealthy  region,  on  a  shallow  port,  which  ia 
frozen  three  or  four  months  in  the  year,  near  marshes  co«  ^ 

vered  with  ice,  and  islands  exposed  to  inundations.  It  was 
the  monarch's  first  design  to  make  Petersburg  a  military 
harbour  and  an  arsenal.  The  small  fortress  of  Mfm8chani% 
had  been  built  in  the  year  1 300^  at  a  short  distance  from  it» 
on  the  higher  banks  of  the  Neva.  It  was  taken  in  1703  by 
Peter  the  First,  who  determined  to  change  it  into  a  place^of 
defence  against  Sweden.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
he  altered  his  purpose,  or  imagined  that  he  had  discovered 
the  best  station  for  the  fleet  which  was  to  be  established  on 
the  Baltic,  and  the  most  advantageous  port  for  the  foreign 
trade  of  Russia.  So  extravagant  were  his  notions  on  this 
subject,  that  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  thither 
in  1721.  It  would  have  been  difficult  at  that  time  to  have 
fonnd  a  place  in  the  whole  of  inhabited  Russia,  worse  adapt- 
ed for  the  capital.  The  czar  did  not  perhaps  expect  to 
make  himself  master  of  Riga,  otherwise  it  might  have  been 
chosen  for  a  commercial  port,  and  it  was  probably  the  desire 
of  opening  a  prompt  communication  between  the  Neva  and 
the  interior  by  the  canal  of  Nista  and  the  Wolchowa,  that 
induced  him  to  undertake  his  great  work.  We  differ  from 
the  admirers  of  that  prince,  because  it  was  easy  to  have 
foand  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  a  site  better  fitted  for  a 
town  than  a  marsh,  where  the  houses  rest  on  piles,  which 
Duty  one  day  give  way  under  the  costly  fabrics  that  they 
now  support.  The  nobles  refused  at  first  to  reside  in  a  city 
,that  appeared  to  them  a  plttce  of  exile ;  but  Peter  wished  it, 
and  his  energy  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  nature  and  the 
opposition  of  the  nation.  Peters\^urg  was  built,  and  al- 
though on  an  unfavourable  position,  it  is  now  one  of  the 
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most  magnificent  capitals  in  Europe ;  it  is  certainly  the 
most  remarkable  on  account  of  the  number  of  its  cdiiices, 
"  the  size  of  its  squares,  the  breadth  of  the  streets,  and  the 
waters  by  which  the  heterogeneous  mass  is  divided.    The 
Iiexagonal  citadel  stands  on  the  island  of  Fetersburgj  it  is 
a  fortress  wholly  useless  as  a  place  of  defence,  but  it  might 
contain  a  revolted  multitude.     The  cathedral  church  of  St 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  where  the  emperors  are  interred,  (he 
small  wooden  house  in  which  Peter  the  First  resided,  Vihen 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  town,  the  botanical  garden  and 
the  medical  college  are  situated  in  the  same  quarter,  which 
is  cut  into  several  islands,  and  the  houses  are  the  worst 
built  of  any  in  Petersburg.    The    Wdsili  Ostrow  or  the 
Uland  of  Basil  on  the  west,  is  much  larger;  it  was  there 
that  Peter  the  Great  wished  to  found  the  town,  and  that  the 
first  houses  were  erected ;  its  present  inhabitants  are  most- 
ly mariners  and  merchants.    It  consists  of  twelve  Iong» 
broad  and  straight  streets,  which  are  called  Lines,  and  the 
finest  buildings  are  the  custom  house,  the  treasury,  the  flax 
warehouse,  the  trwdve  colleges  or  ministerial  departments, 
the  seminary  of  the  marine  cadets,  the  university,  the  ob- 
servatory, and  lastly,  the  academy  of  arts,  of  which  ve 
shall  afterwards  speak  more  fully.    The  harbour  of  the 
galleys  is  built  at  the  extremity  of  the  island.     The  quarter 
of  the  admiralty,  or  tlie  i-esidence  of  the  court,  the  nobility 
and  ambassadors,  is  the  finest  in  Petersburg.    It  is  aa 
island  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  two  former,  is  su^ 
rounded  by  the  Neva  and  Fontanka,  and  divided  into  three 
parts  by  the  Moika  and  Catherine's  canal.    The  principal 
ornaments  are  the  admiralty,  the  equestrian  statue  of  Peter 
the  First,  the  palace  of  winter,  the  hermitage,  the  palace 
and  gardens  of  summer,  and  the  costly  churches  of  Isaac 
and  the  virgin  of  Casan.    The  last  edifice  adorns  the  street 
of  the  Neva,  which  is  seven  versts  in  length.*    The  stt^ 
face  of  Petersburg  is  not  less  than  seventy-four  sqatfe 


•  Two  jnjlcs  aud  a  half. 
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verstsy*  but  the  buildings  do  not  cover  the  thipteenth  part    book 
of  that  space.    There  are  six  large  and  twenty-four  small   cvim 
bridges,  and   the  whole  town  consists  of  eleven  quarters,  ""^""^ 
thirty-five   districts,  400   public    buildings,    9000  houses, 
and    300,000  inhabitants-f    It    may    be    remarked    thatPop»J***«"- 
the  population  of  Petersburg   is   distinguished   from  that 
of  the  other  European  capitals,  by  the  extreme  dispropor- 
tion in  the  numbers  of  the  two  sexes.    All  the  inhabitants 
amounted    in   1815  to    285,500,    and    they    consisted    of 
197,994  males,  and  87,506  females.    A  garrison  of  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  men,  and  a  number  of  strangers  equal  to 
36,000,  are  not  sufficient  to  account  for  so  great  a  dispa- 
rity, more  particularly  as  many  individuals  among  the  last 
class  are  married  and  settled  in  the  town.    There  are  at 
present  at    Petersburg    25,000    Germans,   3000   French, 
1500  Swede's  and   1000   English.    Sermons  are  preached 
in  fifteen  languages.    The  Catholics  are  more  numerous 
than  the  Lutherans,  but  the  latter  are  at  least  equal  to 
S0,000  individuals. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  city  of  Peter  the  Groat  Arcbitec- 
is  not  inferior  to  any  in  Europe,  and  the  same  place  has  ^^'^' 
been  considered  a  confused  assemblage  of  gaudy  and 
inelegant  monuments.  We  shall  try  to  discover  what 
is  true  in  these  conflicting  opinions.  Several  edifices  are 
built  according  to  the  modern  Italian  style,  modified  by  the 
caprice  of  diSerent  sovereigns,  and  their  numerous  defects 
may  be  attributed  to  these  two  causes. 

The  palace  of  winter  is  a  very  large  building  that  com- 
municates^ with  the  hermitage,  the  favourite  residence  of 
Catherine,  which  joins  the  theatre.  So  great  a  mass  of 
contiguous  buildings  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  produces  a 
fine  effect  The  architecture  of  the  marble  palace  sets  all 
rales  at  defiance.  The  spectator  observes  many  pillars 
and  pilasters  almost  touching  each  other,  of  the  same  pro- 
portions, but  of  different  orders,  windows  of  unequal  depth 

*  Thirty-two  square  miles. 

i  The  number  of  houses  is  underrated ;  according  to  the  statement  in  the 
text,  there  must  be  on  an  average  more  than  thirty-three  persons  in  each  house. 
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BOOK    in  the  iame  ball,  varying  sometimes  from  fire  to  nine  feet 
CTiu*   Marble,  bronze,  copper  and  iron  are  lavished  in  every  di- 

""""""*"  rection,  and  the  furniture  is  costly  and  of  rare  workraaih 
ship.  The  ancient  palace  of  summer  is  built  of  wood  on 
a  pleasant  situation ;  the  new  one  is  constructed  of  bricks 
after  the  Dutdi  fashion;  The  garden  of  the  same  name 
is  only  remarkable  on  account  of  its  granite  colonnadei 
for  although  the  statues  made  in  Italyf  are  according  to 
tbe  German  writers,  masterpieces  of  modern  art,  they  are 
in  the  opinion  of  M.  Fortia,  below  mediocrity.  The  aca- 
demy of  the  fine  arts  was  for  a  long  time  tbe  only  building 
admired  by  every  stranger  that  visited  Petersburg;  but 
tbe  churches  of /sane  and  Casan  are  of  a  later  date,  and 
not  inferior  to  any  in  that  style  of  architecture,  which 
is  approved  in  places  of  Christian  worship,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  customs  of  the  Greek  church.  Twenty-six  millions 
of  roubles  were  expended  on  the  first  temple,  which  is 
wholly  composed  of  marble;  the  second  is  an  imitation  of 
St  Peter's  at  Rfime,  and  its  peristyle  is  partly  formed  by 

SuiiMiof    fifty-six  granite  pillars.    The  equestrian  statue  of  Peter 

Gwatl***  ^^  *'''®^*  '^y  Falconet,  is  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bridge  across  the  Neva,  on  the  side  of  the  admiralty.  The 
borse  in  this  statue,  as  in  many  others  of  the  same  kind, 
is  considered  the  finest  part  of  the  work.  The  Russian 
hero  is  supposed  to  have  reached  the  summit  of  a  rock^ 
Fhich  is  represented  by  an  immense  block  of  granite,  thtt 
was  found  in  a  marsh  about  fifteen  miles  from  Petersburg* 
It  weighed  upwards  of  1336  tons,  but  it  has  been  cut  and 
polished,  and  the  effect  which  so  novel  a  pedestal  might 
haye  otherwise  produced,  is  totally  destroyed.  The  trea- 
sury and  many  other  buildings  are  admirable  examples  of 
that  rustic  but  singularly  varied  style,  that  prevails  ia 
the  ludicrous  prapyl^a  of  the  French  capital.  The  Bss- 
aians  may  boast  of  Petersburg,  the  Parisians  may  extol  FaiiSf 
but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  judges  of  classical 
architecture  could  find  more  to  reprehend  on  the  banks  of 
^he  Neva,  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  The  breadth 
of  the  streets^  the  solidity  of  quays  built  of  granite,  the 
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profaskm  of  porjibjry  and  precious  marble,  and  abore  all,    book 
the  cheerful  spectacle  of  a  fine  river  and  an  extensive  com-    ctiii. 

merce  are  the  greatest  ornaments  in  the  city  of  Peter  the  "r 

Great. 

Four  fifths  of  the  Russian  trade  are  concentrated  in  Pe-  Trade  of 
tersburg;  its  imports  have  amounted  of  late  years  from  a  ^^^"  "'^' 
hundred  and  twenty  to  a  hundred  and  tliirty  millions  of 
roubles ;  its  exports  have  not  increased  in  the  same  pro- 
portion* The  inhabitants  are  making  rapid  advances  in 
the  arts;  manufactories  of  tapestry,  gilded  bronze,  porce- 
lain,  glass  and  crystal,  are  supported  by  the  luxury  of  the 
court  The  woricing  of  jewellery  is  carried  to  great  per- 
fection $  the  natives  excel  in  that  and  other  branches  of 
industry.  Communications  are  sent  to  Petersburg  from 
most  of  the  scientific  or  learned  institutions  in  Europe; 
many  societies  have  been  established,  among  others  an  aca-i 
demy  of  sciences,  to  which  almost  all  the  contributions 
have  hitherto  been  written  by  Grermans.  Much  has  been 
done  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge ;  many  valuable  li* 
braries  are  now  collected,  and  in  no  other  town  are  therc^ 
so  many  or  so  rare  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Mongol  books. 
Theatres,  assemblies,  public  walks  and  gardens  connect 
the  amusoments  of  Petersburg  with  those  of  the  other  Eu- 
ropean capitals,  but  the  only  diversions  for  which  the  cli- 
ttiate  is  well  adapted,  are  sledge  races  and  real  SusHan 
nmLntttinSf  not  of  wood  but  of  ice.  All  the  pleasures  and 
refinements  of  civilization  have  been  introduced,  but  therei 
is  no  place  on  the  continent  where  the  expense  of  living  is 
80  great* 

Country  houses  and  vegetable  gardens,  cultivated  by  the  Neigh- 
industrioos  peasants  of  Rostow,  are  gradually  becoming  ^fp^^^JI^. 
oiore  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town.    Os^r-  burg. 
ihoe^SdOf  an  imperial  castle,  is  differently  described  by  Paiacei. ' 
Hussian  and  French  travellers ;  the  former  consider  it  an- 
other Yersailles,  the  latter  a  model  of  barbaric  art,  both 

*  Pescription  of  Petersburg  by  Georgi,  Storcb,  and  Reimer.    Picture  of  St. 
Petersburg  by  Muller.    Bagatelles  by  Fabri. 
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these  Opinions  are  not  incompatible.  IT  we  may  judge  of 
cviii.   it  from  engravings,  it  appears  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  an- 

'cient  architecture  that  prevailed  in  France.    Peferhof  is 

surrounded  by  extensive  gardens*  fine  streams  and  fooD- 
talnsy  and  near  it  is  the  Dutch  house  of  Peter  the  Great 

Cronttadt.  Cronstadty  one  of  the  fortified  towns  in  Ingria,  is  situat- 
ed on  the  island  of  KodlouOstroWf^  its  population  exceeds 
SOfOOO  soulsy  it  possesses  three  ports  and  a  convenient  road, 
where  large  merchant  vessels  anchor,  and  their  cargoes  are 
forwarded  to  Petersburg  in  lighters*  The  same  place  is 
also  a  station  for  a  division  of  the  Baltic  fleet ;  its  for- 
tress and  the  small  fort  of  Cronslot  guard  the  entrance 
of  the  gulf  and  the  approach  to  the  capital,  which  is  not 
more  than  47  versts  or  31  miles  distant  from  Cron- 
stadt.  8Mus$elburgf  a  small  fortress  on  the  place  wliere 
the  Neva  issues  from  the  lake  Ladoga,  has  been  changed 
into  a  state  prison,  and  it  was  the  place  where  the  unfortu- 
nate lyan  IIL  was  confined  and  ended  his  days.  Qat$Au 
nOf  a  manufacturing  town  of  seven  thousand  souls,  is  built 
on  an  imperial  domain. 

ptLtfK.  The  town  of  Narva,  though  situated  in  Esthonia,  fortos 
a  part  of  the  government  of  Petersburg.  It  was  erected 
or  fortified  in  1223  by  Yaldemar  the  Second  of  Denmark, 
and  became  in  time  a  Hanseatic  town ;  the  Germans  still 
make  up  the  greater  number  of  its  four  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. We  observe  there  the  Gothic  architecture  of  the 
ancient  German  towns,  and  the  ancient  simplicity  of  the 
German  manners.  The  burgesses  were  led  into  captivitj 
by  Peter  the  First  in  1704,  but  they  returned  in  1718,  when 
the  most  of  their  privileges  were  restored.  The  JVbrtnrg 
falls  from  the  height  of  12  feet  at  a  short  distance  from 
Narva,  and  the  cascade  contrasts  well  with  the  flat  and 
level  country  on  every  side^f 

pennaii         ^®  ^'^^^  "®^  ^®  S'^®  ^^  account  of  three  proiinces, 

provincet.  ^hich  form  physically  and  historically,  as  well  as  by  the 

*  Rttu-Sari  is  the  Finnic  name  of  the  island, 
t  Herbinius  de  Cataractis,  p.  253. 
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moral  and  political  condition  of  their  inliabitants^  a  diatinct  book 

section  from  the  Russian  empire.    Estlionia,  Livonia  and  otiix. 
Courland  are    commonly  called  the    German  provinces. 


lohabi- 


tantt. 


They  were  inhabited  in  the  middle  ages  by  Finnic  nations 
or  the  Ehstes,  the  Lives  and  Krewines,  and  also  by  Wen- 
do-Lettones  or  the  Lettones  proper,  the  Koures  and  Semi- 
galles.  The  difference  in  their  origin  was  the  cause  of 
perpetual  contention  between  these  weak  tribes.  It  may 
be  sliown  from  their  history  that  the  Ehstes  were  united 
by  a  sort  of  confederacy,  of  which  the  councils  were  held 
at  Bimgala*  <  The  union  was  formed  by  tlie  inhabitants  of 
UnganniOf  JHurumgonda,  SaccalOf  Mentaken,*  Wirriafj  Ear- 
riOf  Jaervifi  Lappigunda  and  Botalo.  The  population  of 
each  district  marched  to  the  common  defence  of  the  fron« 
tiers,  under  the  command  of  a  wana  or  ancient ;  they  were 
armed  with  clubs,  swords  and  wooden  bucklers.  The 
Lives  did  not  enter  into  a  similar  confederacy,  and  the  Let- 
tones  invaded  their  country.  The  Koures  or  masters  of 
maritime  Courland,  and  of  the  islands  Oesel  and  Dago,  often* 
pillaged  the  coasts  of  Scandinavia^  and  while  the  tribes 
were  contending  with  each  other,  a  career  of  enterprise  and 
adventure  was  opened  for  neighbouring  states. 

These  provinces  have  been  successively  subdued  by  five  succeMm 
nations ;  their  colonies  are  more  or  less  numerous  accord-  inhabu 
in^  to  the  time  that  the  different  conquerors  were  in  pos-^ 
session  of  the  country.  But  all  the  Russians,  Poles,  Danes 
and  Swedes  do .  not  form  a  population  equal  to  that  of  the- 
Germans.  The  trading  or  commercial  classes  migrated 
from  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  the  nobles  or  lords  of  the 
rural  domains  came  originally  from  Westphalia  and  north- 
ern Germany.  These  nobles  are,  in  their  own  estimation, 
far  superior  to  the  Russians,  whom  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  admit  into  their  order.  It  is  for  these  reasons- 
that  all  the  free  inhabitants  are  called  Deutsche  or  Germans,, 
while  the  peasants,  who  were  lately  slaves,  are  still  Z7n- 
BeuUche  or  not  Germans.  These  singular  denominations' 
took  their  rise  in  the  time  of  the  Teutonic  knights. 

•  Low  country.  t  The  country  of  trees.  X  The  country  of  lakes. 
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BOOK  The  traders  in  the  dutchy  of  Bremeny  vera  the  taC 
OTiii.  who  obtained  any  accurate  information  concerning  Lifo- 
nia.    A  Bremish  vessel  livhich  sailed  in  1158  for  Wisbyt 


fi^'dit*'  *  *own  in  the  island  of  Gothland,  was  driven  by  a  tempest 
tions.  into  the  gulf  of  Riga,  near  the  embouchure  of  the  Dwina. 
The  country  was  then  inhabited  by  Lives,  a  rode  people, 
with  whom  the  strangers  began  to  traffick.  A  Bremish  cor 
lony  settled  afterwards  amongst  them,  and  founded  the 
present  town  of  Riga.  The  gospel  was  first  preached  to 
the  natives  by  a  missionary  from  Holstein  about  the  year 
tUoL'"^  1186.  It  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  be  denied  that  these 
regions  were  visited  by  the  Danes  before  the  period  last 
mentioned,  or  that  they  were  known  at  an  earlier  age  to 
the  Scandinavian  pirates  by  the  names  of  Justur^Mkef 
and  Justuroeg.*  The  natives  were  sometimes  termed 
Chikia  or  Greeks  from  the  Russians  of  the  Greek  chttvcb, 
who  began  betimes  to  conquer  the  country,  and  eract  tri- 
bute. It  may  be  naturally  inferred  from  the  proximity 
of  the  Swedes,  that  they  must. have  been  among  the  first 
to  extend  their  dominions  in  the  same  direction.  But  the 
most  ancient  documeivt  is  a  letter  of  Erik,  king  of  Den- 
mark, dated  1093,  and  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  Esthonian  nobility.  Canute  the  Sixth  having  subdued 
the  Pomeranian  Wendes,  planned  an  expedition  against 
Esthonia  in  the  year  1196.  The  Archbishop  Msal4nh 
the  great  general  of  the  army,  gave  his  name  to  the  town 
of  Habsalf  but  the  monarch  conquered  only  the  islands 
and  part  of  the  coast  Waldemar  the  Second  or  the  Tic- 
torious,  the  brother  and  successor  of  the  last  princef  deter- 
mined to  connect  these  conquests  with  others  made  in  P<MBe- 
rania,  and  his  ambitious  projects  were  sanctified  by  the  lau- 
dable pretext  of  converting  the  Livonians.  The  Pope 
sent  him  the  famous  BanArog^  a  red  and  white  banner, 
which  became  in  time  the  palladium  of  Denmark,  and  the 
kiBg  undertook  the  crusade.    The  Danish  army  was  tran- 

*  Austur-Rikfi  means  the  kiogdom  of  the  eatt,  and  Auiterreg  »  fottd  iato 
the  east. 
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Sported  in  a  ieet  of  1400  ships^  of  which  the  largent  held  tioolL 
a  hundred  and  twenty^  and  the  amallest  fourteen  soldiem.  oyiiI. 
The  hattle  of  Wolmar  w^s  gained  in  1280,  and  the  whole  ^  ' 

of  Livonia  submitted  to  the  victor,  who  baptized  the  In- 
babttanta  against  their  will.  Prussia  was  afterwards  con- 
verted in  the  same  manner.  Waldemar  founded  Narva, 
Revel  and  other  towns;  but  th6  conquered  countries  re- 
covered their  liberty  during  his  captivity  from  the  yeat 
1227  to  1230*  The  Danes  retained  however  part  of  their 
possessions,  the  toWns  in  Esthonia  remained  faithful,  and 
the  island  of  Oesel,  their  last  settlement,  was  not  ceded  to 
Sweden  before  1 635. 

While  the  Danes  and  Germans  were  subduing  these  Crutadet 
barbarians,  or  converting  them  by  force,  the  Order  of  the  qJ^j^^ 
tinights  of  Christ  *  was  instituted,  a  society  of  which  the 
aieinbers  adopted  at  first  the  same  regulations  as  the  tem- 
plars,  and  aclenowledged  the  bishop  of  Riga  as  their  head. 
So  long  as  the  armies  of  Waldemar  were  victorious,  the 
l^nights  were  only  considered  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Danes. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  Albert,  bishop  of  Riga,  made  Order  of 
over  to  them  in  1206,  a  third  part  of  Livonia,  although  itj^*^''*" 
did  not  belong  to  him ;  the  donation  was  ratified  by  the  Pope 
in  1210.  "Winno,  the  first  great  master,  styled  the  knights, 
the  brethren  of  the  sword,  a  name  which  was  changed  into 
that  of  ensiferi  or  sword-bearers ;  they  were  next  denomi- 
nated the  knights  of  the  cross.  They  entered  into  a  solemn 
Onion  with  the  Teutonic  Order  in  123d,  and  submitted  to 
M  their  statutes.  Thus  historians  have  often  confounded 
tiiese  two  societies,  both  of  which  transported  tlie  spirit  and 
chivalry  of  the  crusades  from  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  to 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  It  was  then  that  the  sandy  plains 
of  Livonia  were  called  Idumea  after  a  country  bordering  on 
Palestine. 

Tiie  knights  conquered  Livonia  and  Conrland  between 
(be  years  1230  and  1240.    Waldemar  IlL  ceded  to  them 

^  The  Ofder  was  iostituMd  in  ItOI. 
vot.  ti.    ■  65 
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jiooK  Esthonia  in  1346,  and  the  sovereignty  of  these  states  was 
cviir.  purchased  from  the  great  master  of  the  Teutonic  Order 
by  Walthcr  of  Plettenberg  in  1551.  The  sword*bearers 
were,  after  that  contract,  included  in  the  number  of  the  im- 
perial states*  The  reformation  introduced  much  about  the 
same  time  by  Luther,  penetrated  into  Livonia,  and  the  nev 
opinions  tended  to  shake  the  power  of  the  knights*  The 
czar  Iwan  Wasiliewitch  thought  that  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity had  at  last  occurred,  and  he  attempted  the  conquest  of 
the  provinces  in  1550.  The  inhabitants  of  Narva  and  Re- 
vel, unable  to  resist  the  Russians,  put  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  Sweden.  Gothard  Rettler,  the  great  master, 
ceded  Livonia  to  the  Poles,  renounced  iiis  title,  and  became 
the  first  Duke  of  Courlaud  in  1561,  after  having  sworn 
fealty  and  homage  to  Poland.  Thus  terminated  the  petty 
empire  founded  by  the  sword-bearers,  the  men,  say  the 
monkish  writers,  that  civilized  Estlionia  and  Livonia,  a 
correct  assertion,  if  civilization  is  to  establish  a  privileged 
caste,  and  to  reduce  the  natives  to  the  most  disgratefai 
slavery. 

The  greatest  misfortunes  befel  these  countries  after  the 
subjugation  of  the  knights.  The  spoils  were  the  cause  of 
discord  between  Muscovy,  Sweden  and  Poland,  and  a  hun- 
dred years  of  war  and  bloodshed  elapsed  before  Sweden 
obtained  Livonia  and  Esthonia  by  the  treaty  of  Oliva  in 
1660*  Courland  remained  subject  to  the  Poles. 
Russian  The  horrors  of  war  were  kindled  anew  in  the  18th  cea- 
onques  s.  ^^py.^  j^jj^j  ^^^  provinccs  wcro  devastated  when  the  Rus- 
sians made  themselves  masters  of  them  by  the  peace  of 
Neustadtin  1721.  The  country  had  been  governed  sixty- 
one  years  by  the  Swedes,  and  although  Charles  XL  hum- 
bled the  nobles,  many  of  the  Swedish  laws  continued  in  force; 
indeed,  next  to  the  changes  effected  by  Luther's  reforma- 
tion and  the  influence  of  German  literature,  nothing  has 
contributed  so  much  to  form  the  national  character  of  the 
nobility,  as  tlie  political  institutions  of  Sweden.  Russia, 
that  had  been  long  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  on  ac- 
count of  its  invasions,  has  since  governed  them  with  much 


Swedish 
wArs. 
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mildness.  The  privileges  of  the  aristocracy  have  been  for  book 
the  most  part  respected ;  if  the  order  is  not  exempt  frora^  cviif. 
tlie  military  service,  that  circumstance  forms  a  solitary 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  towns  have  been  enrich- 
ed by  trade,  for  which  their  situation  is  well  adapted.  The 
admirable  education  that  the  higher  classes  receive,  has 
opened  for  tiiem  an  easy  access  to  the  most  important  of- 
fices in  the  Russian  administration  and  in  the  different  go- 
vernments. Enlightened  by  judicious  study,  protected  by 
Alexander  I,  the  nobles  in  the  three  dutchies  of  Esthonia, 
Livonia  and  Courland,  have  adopted  the  wisest  and  most 
philanthropic  measures  to  bring  the  peasants  from  a  state 
of  bondage  to  civil  liberty,  to  the  condition  of  the  other 
inhabitants,  and  to  that  moral  melioration  without  which 
freedom  itself  must  be  vain.* 

The  soil,  the  climate  and  the  productions  of  the  three  Physical 
provinces  are  nearly  the  same.     Esthonia  and  the  north  ^^°*^"**  ^* 
of  Livonia  may  perhaps,  on  account  of  their  rocks  and  hu- 
midity, be  compared  to  tlio  section  of  great  lakeSf  whilst 
Courland  and  the   south    of  Livonia,  abounding  in   sand 
and  argil,  resemble    in    a   greater   degree  the  Sarmatian 
plains.    The  wliole  country  is  low,  and,  to  irse  a  geological 
phrase,  of  the  alluviiil  formation ;  many  indications  prove 
that  it  must  have  been  covered  at  a  comparatively  recent 
period  with   the  waters   of  the  ocean.     The  highest  hill,  Hilli. 
that  of  Wesenberg  near  tlie  lake  of  Devcn,  is  said  to  be 
1200  feet,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  has  been 

*  Estai  critique  sur  rHistoire  de  la  Livonie,  &c.  &c.  par  L.  C.  D.  B.  (the 
Count  of  Bray).  The  above  excellent  work  renders  others  sujierfluous,  but 
the  different  authors  who  have  written  on  Esthonia  and  Livonia  are  mentioned, 
and  their  merits  appreciated.  A  few  of  them  may  be  cited.  Amdl,  Leiflands 
Chronik  (1753)  containing  the  translation  of  Henry  the  Letton,  1184 — 12SS. 
Duisbourg^fl  Hittory  of  the  Teutonic  Order  to  the  year  1326.  Rmmw  and 
ICeichj  two  able  chroniclers.  IliarrCs  History  of  Esthonia,  Livonia  and  Let- 
tonia.  Frithtt  Historical  Manual,  1793.  Ilupefs  iSTiscellanips  ol  the  North, 
1781-91.  MerkcVs  Ancient  Times  of  Livonia,  1799.  Much  light  has  been 
IbrowD  on  the  history  of  these  provinces  by  the  discovery  of  many  manuscripts 
in  Konigsberg  and  Lii'onia ;  whatever  valuable  information  they  contain,  ia 
embodied  in  the  work  of  M.  de  Bray. 
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Mwm^  accurately  measured.  Mmna^JU^gi  is  about  1000«  and 
CTiii.  none  of  the  rest  are  higher  than  500.  Blaubergf  a  sacred 
'hill  of  the  Lives,  commands  an  extensive  view  along  the 
plains  of  Livonia,  but  its  elevation  is  not  greater  than 
360  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea*  A  few  picturesque 
dales,  some  grots  and  waterfalls  may  be  discovered,  but 
the  general  appearance  of  the  land  is  that  of  a  mono* 
tonous  plain  or  a  thick  forest.  Large  beds  of  limestone, 
at  some  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  extend 
throughout  the  provinces.  The  same  rocks  are  seen  on 
the  gulfs  of  Riga  and  Finland,  they  are  probably  connected 
with  those  in  Gothland  near  the  middle  of  the  BaltiCy  and 
also  with  others  in  Southern  Finland.  Blocks  of  granite 
are  scattered  in  different  parte  of  the  country,  and  the  low 
coaste  form  a  belt  of  sand,  on  which  rocks  are  occasionally 

Climate,  observed.  The  climate  is  much  milder  than  that  of  Peters- 
burg or  Novgorod,  and  the  thermometer  descends  rarely  so 
low  as  14^  of  Reaumur,  or  zero  of  Fahrenheit;  yet  the 
rivers  are  covered  with  ice  in  March  and  part  of  ApriL 
May  is  in  general  a  cold  month,  and  sometimes  accompa* 
nied'with  frost  and  snow.  The  first  indications  of  winter 
are  felt  in  September,  and  it  is  not  often  that  a  short  sum- 
mer elapses  without  chill  and  humid  winds, 

Piantt.  Pines,  firs   and  birch   trees   thrive  in   the  marshy  fo- 

rests; the  white  alder,  the  maple,  the  common  and 
mountain  ash  succeed  on  the  good  land;  the  oak, 
however,  is  a  rare  tree,  and  the  5Sth  parallel  appears  to 
be,  in  these  countries,  the  natural  limit  of  its  growth. 
Many  species  of  willows  are  rery  common  ;*  but  tlie  lin* 
den  is  confined  to  Courland,  the  beech  is  seldom  seen, 
the  hawthorn,  the  elder,  the  waliiut  and  chestnut  are  un- 
known. Bright  flowers  are  disclosed  in  the  late  springs,  but 
the  natural  grasses  on  the  meadows  are  coarse  and  rank, 
and  dismal  mosses  cover  a  great  part  of  the  plains.  The 
plants  which  flourish  on  the  marshes  and  stagnant  water* 
are  nearly  the  same  as  those  in  northern  Jutland  and 


•  Dd  Bray.    Embi  Historique,  II.  SSO. 
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Bmoland*  The  vacdnium  oxfcoecoa  and  myrtiUns  abound,  book 
strawberries^  currants  and  fruit-bearing  shrubs  appear  in  cyiii»' 
equal  prorusion,  but  the  cherries  do  not  often  ripen»  and 
the  apples,  though  plentiful,  are  of  a  bad  kind  ;  many  are 
as  transparent  as  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow, 
from  which  place  they  have  probably  been  transplanted.* 
Rye,  lint  and  flax  yield  good  crops;  little  labour  is  bestow* 
ed  on  the  culture  of  potherbs,  and  the  peasants  are  ignorant 
of  gardening. 

Hares,  foxes,  bears  and  wolves  frequent  the  forests  and  Animaii. 
brushwood,  but  the  last  animal  is  the  roost  common  and 
the  most  destructive  of  any;  its  extirpation  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  country.  The  elk  wanders  in  the 
wooded  or  desert  districts,  and  the  heaths  are  well  stocked 
with  grouse,  woodcocks  and  a  variety  of  wild  fowl.  The 
salmon  fisheries  are  the  most  productive;  next  to  them 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  lOulO'Streemlingf  a  species 
of  small  herring  only  found  in  the  Baltic.  The  large  lakei^keu 
of  PdptUf  which  forms  one  of  the  natural  limits  of  the 
country,  abounds  in  breamsf  and  Bolmo  mar^Bnula.  The 
lake  is  about  75  miles  in  length  and  S7  in  breadth;  its 
banks  are  covei*ed  with  sand,  and  the  adjacent  country  ia 
flat  and  unvaried.  The  TFerxierw  or  Werx  is  the  second 
in  size,  and  the  Fthsten  and  Marienhurg  are  compara- 
ble to  any  in  point  of  natural  scenery.  Most  ef  the  rivers  RiverK 
are  small;  the  j9a,  however,  traverses  nearly  the  whole 
of  Livonia,  and  its  Scandinavian  name,  which  is  common 
to  other  rivers,  is  little  known  in  the  country,  the  natives 
call  it  the  Oaya*  The  Narowa  and  its  cascade  have  been 
already  mentioned,  the  ffindau  forms  another  of  20  feet 
io  Courland,  and  the  fish  in  passing  it  are  driven  into  the 
air,  and  fall  in  baskets  arranged  to  receive  them*^  The 
Duna  or  the  western  Dwina  or  the  Lettonian  Drugowauunu^ 
is  the  only  large  river;  the  length  of  its  course  from  a  lake 
on  the  heights  of  Wolchonski  in  the  government  of  Tver, 

*  Tb«  trantpsrency,  layi  M.  da  Bray,  if  t|i«  eflbct  of  climate. 

t  Cyprinut  latui.  t  Georgi,  DeKription  de  la  Rusfie, 
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CYiii.  versts  or  666  miles ;  but  its  channel  is  confined  in  many 
places  by  calcareous  i*ocks.  The  peasants  in  White  Rus- 
sia never  ascend  it,  and  it  is  often  difficult  for  them  to  de- 
scend in  their  struxes  or  barges.  That  obstacle  is  not  the 
only  one  which  diminishes  the  commercial  utility  of  the 
river.  It  is  shallow  on  the  sandy  plains  of  Livonia,  and  its 
streams  are  impeded  by  plants.  M.  de  Bray  collected  on 
the  Duna  leaves  of  the  butomus  umbellatust  which  were 
upwards  of  22  feet  in  lengtli ;  they  were  carried  down  the 
current  in  thousands,  and  obstructed  the  course  of  the 
boats. 
Topogra-  The  dutchy  of  Esthonia  is  now  changed  into  the  govern- 
phicaide-  ment  of  Reval ;  the  inhabitants  amount,  according  to  an 
approximate  calculation,  to  300,000,  and  of  these  the  £$- 
its  make  up  five-sixths  or  nearly  the  whole  peasantry,  the 
remaining  fraction  is  composed  of  the  German  nobility, 
some  Russians,  German  burgesses  and  Swedish  husband- 
men. 

The  soil  is  not  fruitful,  the  most  of  it  is  light  or  sandy, 
stony  or  marshy;  still  a  great  quantity  of  rye,  barley, 
lint  and  flax  is  cultivated.  The  grain  reaped  in  1 80S, 
was  not  less,  says  M.  Storch,  than  931,530  tshetvertSf*  the 
'  consumption  did  not  exceed  678,537,  consequently  the 
excess  was  equal  to  252,993,  whicli  is  proportionably  much 
greater  than  the  surplus  crops  in  Livonia ;  but  no  general 
rule  can  be  formed  from  the  extraordinary  harvests  of 
1802.  The  trade  of  the  country  is  greater  than  formerly, 
and  ita  imports  are  increased. 
Towni.  The  fortified  town  of  Revel,  founded  in  1218   by  the 

Danes  in  the  time  of  Waldemar  the  Victorious,  is  situated 
in  the  ancient  district  of  Uarria  or  Havenland*\    It  was 

*  The  tshetvert,  or  Russian  malter,  is  equal  to  seven  pouds  and  a  half,  or 
300  lbs. 

t  Revel  signifies  a  reef  in  Danish,  and  the  town  is  called  Dan^'Lin  or  7Wf«, 
the  city  of  the  Danes,  by  the  Estbonians,  Koliwan  by  tlie  Russians,  and 
MU  Ptiif,  or  the  Danish  castle,  by  the  Lettonians* 
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once  distinguished  among  the  Hanseatic  towns ;  its  book 
commerce)  then  very  extensive^  is  still  flourishing ;  many  cviii. 
foreign  vessels  enter  its  harbour,  which,  though  large,  is 
difficult  of  access,  it  is  also  a  station  for  a  division  of  the 
Russian  fleet.  The  town  is  peopled  by  15,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  lower  orders  are  employed  in  its  large 
foundries,  and  distilleries.  The  public  buildings  are  the 
Gothic  cathedral  and  the  Baltisch-Port,  a  rural  palace  in 
the  imperial  gardens  of  EkatarinendaL  The  marine  view 
from  the  last  place  is  very  extensive,  but  the  opening  is 
too  great,  it  might  require  an  immense  dike  to  confine  the 
inpads  of  the  sea.  The  fortifications  begun  by  Peter  !• 
in  iri9,  and  continued  under  Elizabeth  and  Catherine  IL 
w^ere  abandoned  in  1769.  The  station  was  then  no  longer 
necessary.  The  small  town  and  convenient  harbour  of 
Habsal  were  founded  by  Absalom,  a  Danish  archbishop 
and  a  famous  general,  who  erected  there  the  first  cathedral 
in  the  diocese  of  Oesel,  the  ruins  of  the  building  still  re- 
main. 

The  ancient  dutchy  of  Livonia  is  at  present  included  Li^onU. 
in  the  government  of  Riga.  It  is  peopled  by  more  than 
700,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  300,000  are  Wendo-Lithu- 
anian  Lettons,  and  340,000  Estes  of  Finnic  origin.  The 
northern  districts  are  inhabited  by  the  latter.  The  soil,  un- 
like that  of  Esthonia,  is  not  always  of  tlie  same  kind,  there 
are  a  greater  number  of  marshes,  and  ^Iso  a  greater  number 
of  plains.  The  grain  harvest  of  1802  yielded  1,523,748 
tshetverts,  and  the  consumption  was  not  much  less  than 
1,233,219.  The  exportation,  considering  the  extent  of  the 
province,  is  inferior  to  that  from  Esthonia,  but  the  popu- 
lation is  more  concentrated.  The  numerous  distilleries 
form  the  most  lucrative  branch  of  the  home  trade,  and  the 
principal  exports  are  flax  and  hemp.  The  forests  aro 
cleared  in  two  ways,  and  both  are  equally  ruinous  to  the 
country.  The  trees  are  sometimes  cut  and  burnt,  and  the 
ground  is  afterwards  tilled.  The  second  method  consists 
in  labouring  the  land,  and  in  covering  it  with  trees  brought 
from  a  distance.    The  fields  are  thus  impregnated  with 
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ashoBy  and  prodace  the  first  year  a  rich  harvest  of  whctt 
or  excellent  barley ;  a  tolerable  crop  of  rye  is  raised  the 
"  second  year,  and  a  good  crop  of  oats  the  third.  Tbey  are 
sometimes  sown  the  fourth  and  fifth  years,  hot  their  pro- 
duce always  decreases,  and  after  that  period  they  are  whol- 
ly useless  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  hay  is  of  a  bad 
quality,  all  the  meadows  are  inundated  or  covered  with  ice 
in  winter. 

Riga,  the  capital  of  Livonia,  is  well  fortified,  it  is  situated 
on  the  northern  banks  of  the  Duna,  at  thie  distance  of  nioe 
miles  from  its  embouchure.  The  population  in  1799  was 
equal  to  27,798  individuals,  but  according  to  M.  Storch 
it  was  not  greater  than  S4,515  in  1815.  That  author, 
however,  did  not  include  the  suburbs,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  may  amount  to  ten  or  twelve  thousand,  the  whole 
number,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  much  less  than 
56,000.  A  large  townhouse,  erected  in  1750,  many  line 
churches  and  a  wide  and  convenient  harbour  are  the  great- 
est ornaments  of  Riga.  But  the  streets  are  narrow,  and 
most  of  the  houses  are  ill  built.  A  number  of  boats  on 
the  Duna  form  what  the  Russians  call  the  Living  Bridge* 
The  port  is  the  second  in  the  empire,  and  more  than 
eleven  hundred  vessels  sail  to  it  every  year.  The  a- 
ports  consist  chiefly  of  rye,  barley,  wheat,  flax  and  lint,  wax, 
honey,  masts  and  diflerent  kinds  of  wood.  Many  foreign 
merchants  are  settled  in  the  town,  and  all  these  articles  are 
shipped  in  foreign  vessels.  The  im|H)rts  are  not  at  present 
very  valuable,  but  they  might  become  so,  if  a  canal  were 
cut  from  the  Dwina  to  the  W&lga,  by  which  a  direct  com- 
munication might  be  opened  between  Riga  and  cent^J 
Russia.  The  manners,  laws  and  customs  of  the  place  re- 
mind the  stranger  of  a  German  town  under  the  Hanseatic 
republick.  The  burgesses  have  a  share  in  the  profitsof  tJio 
custom-house,  they  maintain  a  hundred  soldiers,  a  carps 
of  artillery,  and  a  fixed  number  of  engineers.  An  arsenal 
has  been  assigned  to  them,  and  they  have  obtained  on  dif- 
ferent occasions  important  privileges.  Riga  is  surrounded 
with  sand  and  marslies ;  the  water  of  the  Duna  is  turbid 
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and  unwholesome;  and  the  city,  Trom  the  nature  of  its  posi-    feooK 
tion,  is  sometimes  inundated.    The  same  town  is  consid-   ctiii, 
cred  a  bulwark  of  the  empire,  and  it  proved  in  1812  a — . 
barrier  against  the  invasion  of  a  French  army,  guided  by  tionsl  *^*" 
the  genius  of  Napoleon,  until  then  unaccustomed  to  defeat. 
The  fortifications  are  not  very  strong,  and  the  place  might 
have  been  easily  taken,  had  not  the  army  been  weakened  by 
severe  hardsliips,  and  the  soldiers  discovered  in  the  course 
of  the  campaign,  that  their  leader  was  no  longer  invincible. 
Some  other  towns  in  Livonia  may  be  shortly  mentioned. 
Wenden  or  the  Lcttonian  Zehsis  was  the  ancient  residence 
of  the  provincial  masters  of  the  Teutonic  order.     Wolmar 
derives  its  name  from  Waldemar  IL,  king  of  Denmark,  « 

who  gained  there  in  1220,  a  great  victory  over  the  Livonl- 
ans.    Dorpt,  formerly  a  flourishing  Hanseatic  town,  was 
wholly  destroyed  by  the  Russians  in   1707.    It  has  since 
that  time  been  rebuilt  of  wood,  and  more  than  once  burnt  to 
tbe  ground,  calamities  which  have  eventually  contributed  to 
its  embellishment.    It  is  at  present  peopled  by  8500  indi-  UniTtnity 
viduals.    Gustavus  Adolphus  founded  there,  and  Paul  re-  °    ^^^^' 
established  a  German  university  for  the  people  of  Livonia, 
£sthonia  and  Courland.    The  inhabitants  have  thus  been 
enlightened,  knowledge  and  civilization  have  been  diffused,       V 
and  every  important  discovery  made  in  Germany  or  the 
rest  of  Europe,  has  found  its  way  into  the  three  provinces. 
Pemau  or,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  word,  the  town 
of  lime  trees,  has  a  convenient  harbour,  and  a  hundred  ves- 
sels laden  with  grain  sail  from  it  every  year. 

The  government  of  Courland  forms  the  frontier  on  the  Courland. 
south  of  the  Duna  and  the  gulf  of  Riga,  and  extends  on  the 
west,  like  a  promontory  between  the  gulf  of  Livonia  and  the 
Baltic  It  is  only  the  last  part  which  is  strictly  called 
Courland,  the  country  of  the  Coures  or  Kures.  The  interior 
is  known  by  the  name  of  8emigaUia,  a  word  of  which  the 
first  syllable  is  a  corruption  of  semine,  same  or  suomCf  a 
region  or  country,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  second. 

voii.  VI.  66 
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BOOK  Courlafid  is  the  most  agreeable  and  the  most  popnlons  of 
CTiit.  the  three  dutchies ;  but  the  climate  is  severe  and  subject  to 
,  dense  fogs  and  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold.    If  the 

Produc-'  country  near  Windau  and  Goldingen  be  not  included,  the 
tioDB.  goil  is  every  where  rich,  strong  and  argillaceous.  Lint  is 
the  crop  which  succeeds  best^  and  the  province  is  much  bet- 
ter cultivated  than  Livonia.  The  peasants,  comparatively 
fortunate  and  intelligent,  till  their  own  land  with  greater 
care.  All  the  grain  raised  in  1802  exceeded  1,444,764 
isheiverts,*  the  quantity  consumed  equalled  1,168,930,  con- 
sequently an  excess  of  275,834  was  left.  The  population  is 
greater  than  half  a  million,  and  not  so  widely  scattered  as 
in  Livonia.  The  old  Koures  or  the  husbandmen  make  up 
nearly  tlie  whole  number,  almost  all  the  nobles  and  bur- 
gesses are  Germans.  Two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  profess 
the  reformed  religion ;  the  remaining  third  or  the  meet  ig- 
norant part  of  the  community  have  been  inveigled  into  Ca- 
tholicism by  the  Polish  party ;  but  since  Poland  has  ceased 
to  exist,  few  or  no  converts  have  been  gained.  The  Jews 
are  increasing  rapidly,  and  the  cause  of  the  evil  is  imputed 
to  the  toleration  which  the  czar  aflTords  them. 
Towns.  Mttau,  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  formerly  the  du- 
cal residence,  is  situated  on  the  Aa,  which  is  called  near  ifs 
mouth  the  Butder-AOf  and  in  the  Lithuanian  the  Lda-  Uppt 
or  great  river.  The  town  is  peopled  by  12,000  inhabitants, 
it  covers  a  large  extent  of  ground,  and  the  greater  part  of 
it  is  intersected  by  fields  and  gardens.  The  new  castle  in 
the  neighbourhood  was  for  some  time  a  place  of  shelter  for 
Louis  XVIII.  LihaUf  a  trading  town  on  the  sea  shore, 
contains  5000  inhabitants ;  its  port  is  shallow,  the  houses 
are  built  of  wood,  and  consist  only  of  a  single  story.  Jocob- 
9tadU  a  small  town  on  the  Dwina,  is  the  principal  residence 
of  the  vagrants,  who  exhibit  dancing  bears  in  most  of  the 
European  capitals. 

*  A  tshetvert  or  seven  pouds  and  a  half  is  equal  to  900  lbs. 
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The  lake  of  Sauken  in  the  parish  of  Jacobstadt^  id  about    book 
two  geographical  miles  in  lengthy  and  more  than  a  half  in   cviix. 
breadth.    It  was  formed,  according  to  the  common  opinion^  . 
after  the  earth  had  sunk  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  in-  the  lai^?  ' 

golphed  all  the  habitations  in  the  vicinity.  Such  a  calami- 
ty is  not  improbable,  although  the  time  in  which  it  happen- 
ed,  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  fishermen  find  sometimes 
in  their  nets  pieces  of  carved  wood  and  other  materials, 
which  must  have  formed  part  of  the  houses;  besides,  such 
an  event  might  have  been  expected,  for  the  marshes,  like 
those  in  Livonia  and  Lithuania,  are  often  covered  with  a 
crast  of  peat  or  turf,  wliich  becomes  gradually  thick  and 
hard,  and  affords  at  last  a  temporary  support  for  the  dwell- 
ings of  men. 

The  promontory  of  Demesnes,  which  extends  between  Headland 
the  gulf  of  Livonia  and  the  Baltic  sea,  forms  the  northern  oes.  "^' 
extremity  of  Courland.    The  cape,  though  protected  by  a 
double  pharos,  is  very  dangerous  to  the  mariners  that  re- 
pair to  Riga. 

We  observe  a  number  of  islands  on  the  north  of  the  pro-  Esthonian 
nontory,  which  might  be  termed  from  their  inhabitants,  ^^v^^ 
the  Esthonian  Archipelago;  some  of  them,  however,  belong 
politically  to  Livonia.    The  Esthonians  call  them  the  Sarri- 
JUd  or  country  of  the  islands.    The  climate  is  milder  than  < 
on  the  continent,  the  sea  breezes  dispel  the  clouds,  and  a 
serene  sky  is  not  so  rare  a  phenomenon  as  on  the  neigh- 
bouring coast.    The  autumns  are  more  genial*  the  oak 
thrives,  and  the  sheep  are  covered  with  a  finer  wool.    Runa, 
a  calcareous  rock  covered  with  a  vegetable  mould,  is  the 
nearest  to  Cape  Demesnes.    It  is  peopled  by  a  petty  tribe 
of  Swedes  or  ancient  Scandinavians,  and  their  dialect  is 
confined  to  the  island.    The  Oesel  or  the  Esthonian  Kurri-  island  of 
Soar,  the  island  of  cranes,  is  next  to  Zealand,  the  largest  ^**'* 
of  any  on  the  Baltic.    The  calcareous  strata  that  form  its 
base,  are  in  many  places  covered  with  sandstone^  and  the 
appearance  of  the  country  is  diversified  by  lofty  forests, 
lakes  and  rivulets.    The  inhabitants,  though  rude,  are  not 
indolent;  many  cultivate  the  ground,  others  fish  for  the  sea 
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900K    dog»  or  roam  in  qaest  of  wrecks.    The  fishermen  are  good 

crux*   swimmers   and  divers^  but  by  no  means  remarkable  for 

their  honesty,     ^rensburg,  the  principal  town  in   Oesel, 

Dago»  contains  1400  inhabitants.  The  island  of  Dago  or  Bag-m^ 
the  Esthonian  JSio-ma,  lies  to  the  north  of  the  last;  it 
abounds  in  wood,  and  although  the  western  part  is  sandy» 
it  is  not  unfruitful ;  rich  meadows,  orchards  and  gardens 
extend  on  the  east.  Some  Swedish  and  free  husbandmen 
are  settled  on  the  island,  but  the  Esthonians,  who  are  more 
numerous,  were  long  degraded  by  slavery ;  still,  many  are 
good  mechanics  and  able  shipwrights,  watch-makers  and 
jewellers.  The  island  of  Worms  is  peopled  by  a  colony  of 
Swedes,  who  have  retained  their  ancient  dialect."*^  The 
total  population  of  the  Archipelago  is  nearly  equal  to 
50,000  souls. 

inhabu         The  difference  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people 

'^"^^^^^  that  inhabit  the  three  provinces,  arises  naturally  from  the 
difference  in  their  origin  and  condition.  The  light  of 
knowledge  diffused  over  northern  Germany  is  imparted  to 
the  nobles,  the  most  of  whom  are  Germans  and  membwa  of 

Kobiiity.  the  reformed  church.  The  aristocracy  is  not  wealthy,  but 
the  youth  are  diligent,  and  their  great  merit  in  all  the 
offices  of  public  trust  may  be  the  result  of  their  education 
and  the  fact  that  superiority  of  merit  is  their  only  clainn  for 
preferment.  Those  who  remain  at  home,  improve  their 
estates,  and  contend  against  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  ri- 
gorous climate.  The  greatest  obstacles  have  given  way  to 
their  perseverance;  their  lands  are  becoming  every  year 
more  productive,  hospitality  reigns  in  their  peaceful  dwell- 
ings and  in  the  ancient  castles  where  the  Teutonic  knights 
held  their  disgraceful  orgies.  The  nobles  are  no  longer 
ignorant  and  rude  warriors,  but  well  informed  and  learned 
inen.  Some  cultivate  the  fine  arts,  tlie  greater  number 
have  good  libraries,  and,  though  far  from  the  noise  or 
amusements  of  towns,  the  nature  of  their  pursuits  is  the 
best  antidote  against  the  evils  of  solitude.    A  German 

•  Gninert,  Notices  sur  les  ilea  Ocsol  et  Dago,  a  memoir  in  the  transactions  of 
the  Ecouomical  Society  of  Petersburg, 
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writer  confesses  he  never  heard  his  language  spoken  vUh  book 
such  purity  or  harmony  as  by  the  Livonian  ladies»  who  arc  cviii. 
at  least  as  well  educated  as  those  in  other  countries*  Their  ^^"' 
piety  is  sincere^  because  it  is  founded  on  gospel  truth; 
some  are  perhaps  tinged  with  enthusiasra»  the  failing  of 
the  understanding,  not  of  the  heart.  It  was  a  Livonian  lady 
that  first  formed  the  idea  of  an  holy  alliance,  but  it  ought 
to  be  observed  in  justice  to  Madam  Krudener,  that  the 
name  was  the  only  part  of  her  plan  which  the  high  con- 
tracting powers  did  not  change.  That  extraordinary  per* 
son  fell  into  mysticism  during  the  last  years  of  her  life^ 
but  her  original  scheme,  had  it  been  adopted,  might  have 
more  effectually  conciliated  kings  to  their  subjects,  and 
subjects  to  their  kings,  disarmed  revolutionary  faction,  and 
connected  political  with  moral  institutions.  We  learn 
with  regret  that  the  Moravian  brothers  have  diffused  more  • 
of  cant  and  hypocrisy  than  true  religion  in  Livonia.'*^'  The 
higher  classes  are  free  from  these  vices,  and  it  hiight  be 
difficult  to  find  any  order  of  men  in  the  civilized  portioti 
of  the  Russian  empire,  so  distinguished  by  their  virtue 
and  knowledge  as  the  nobles  in  Esthonia,  Livonia  and 
Coorland. 

The  wars  between  Sweden  and  Russia  were  the  cause  Burgesses^ 
of  many  calamities  and  changes  in  Riga,  Revel  and  other 
towns  of  the  same  description ;  but  the  burgesses  still  ad- 
here t6  their  wise  institutions,  they  are  not  less  industrious^ 
their  municipal  patriotism  is  not  abated.  Their  habits  of 
economy  are  not  incompatible  with^urbanity  or  refinement, 
and  all  the  useful  seminaries  and  charitable  establish- 
ments have  been  founded  by  citizens.  Wc  are  persuaded 
that  a  stranger  might  discover  in  their  towns  whatever  is 
most  worthy  of  admiration  in  Lubeck,  Bremen  or  Stras- 
burg. 

The  native  husbandmen  oT  Finnic  and  Lithuanian  ori-  FevaDtrj., 
gin  form  a  third  class  of  inhabitants.    The  Swedish  pea- 
santry are  not  numerous,  they  are  confined  to  a  few  islands,. 

•  DeBray,  III.  p.  117. 
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BOOK  and  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  mass  by  their  com- 
CTiii.  parative  affluence  and  civil  liberty.  The  Finns  and  Wends, 
"■"■"""  once  the  masters  of  tlieir  native  soil,  have  been  degraded  by 
slavery  for  the  last  six  hundred  years.  It  is  long  since 
they  despaired  of  breaking  their  chains,  their  hopes  are  no 
longer  fixed  on  the  earth,  and  heaven  is  supposed  to  bo  the 
country  of  the  free. 

The  Esthos  inhabit^  besides  the  province  to  which  they 
have  given  their  name,  the  most  of  the  islands,  and  all  the 
northern  half  of  Livonia.  It  appears  from  the  archives 
of  the  nobles,  that  Esthland  is  tlie  correct  name  of  the 
country,  but  it  is  more  commonly  termed  Esthonia  through- 
out the  rest  of  Europe.  The  natives  themselves  call  it 
Esti-MOf  but  slaves,  it  is  said,  have  no  voice  in  such  dis- 
cussions. It  is  certain  that  the  Estheans  or  Esthes  inha- 
bited formerly  the  regions  on  the  south,  and  were  the 
same  as  the  Jiestii  of  Tacitus,  and  the  Esti  of  Jornandes ; 
their  country  corresponded  too  with  the  Estum  of  the 
Scandinavian  travellers.  These  Finnic  tribes  settled  in 
the  north,  and  were  at  an  early  period  exposed  to  the  in- 
eursions  of  the  Danes,  the  inroads  of  the  Lettonlans, 
and  the  more  durable  invasions  of  the  Germans.  The 
Danes  tried  to  establish  the  worship  of  Thor,  the  Letto- 
nians  introduced  their  dialect,  and  the  Germans  overturn- 
ed the  sacred  trees,  stone  altars  and  wooden  idols.  The  Es- 
thonian,  like  all  the  other  Finns,  has  resisted  the  influence 
of  these  changes  with  rare  success ;  he  retains  his  yellow 
hair  and  all  the  features  characteristic  of  his  race.  How- 
ever indulgent  the  peasant  girls  may  be  to  their  coantty- 
men,  their  conduct  towards  the  Germans  is  most  exem- 
plary. If  any  yield  to  the  temptation  of  gold,  they  are 
fiuigaage.  banished  from  the  society  of  their  village.  The  hatred  of 
slaves  against  a  dominant  caste  is  not  the  only  barrier  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  Esthonians,  another  and  as  powerful 
an  obstacle  is  the  language  of  the  latter,  which  differs 
little  from  the  other  Finnic  tongues.  The  Esthonian 
is  divided  into  the  dialects  of  Revel  or  Harenland, 
Dorpt  or  Ungannia,  and  Oesel  or  Rure-Saar.    The  na- 
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tional  and  popular  songs  are  written  after  the  Finnic  book 
style,  in  other  words,  alliteration  and  metre  are  equally  OYin. 
essential.  Many  of  the  ballads  have  been  collected  by  the  - 
ingenious  Herder*  they  illustrate  the  simplicity  of  a  rude 
people,  and  the  gloom  and  misery  inseparable  from  sla- 
Tery.  The  harmony  of  the  language  consists  in  sonorous 
and  well-combined  vowels,  but  it  is  fettered  by  a  plaintive 
and  tedious  prosody,  imitating  perhaps  the  accents  of 
oppression.  The  Esthonians  are  not  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  music.  While  one  of  their  bands,  say  the  chro- 
niclers, invested  a  strong  castle  in  the  thirteenth  century^ 
a  monk  played  tlie  harp  from  a  rampart,  and  the  besiegers 
withdrew  from  the  siege.*  Several  ancient  customs  might  Religion, 
be  mentioned,  but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  such  as  are  of 
native  origin  from  others  introduced  by  the  conquerors.  The 
god  Tara-Pyha  has  been  compared  to  the  Thor  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians, yet  the  former  divinity  was  represented  under  the 
form  of  a  bird,  which  appeared  on  the  sacred  mount  of 
ThorapiUa  or  Tara-Pyha  in  the  ancient  province  of  Wiv" 
riOf  and  flew  sometimes  to  the  great  sanctuary  in  the 
island  of  Chori  or  Oesel.  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  that  fact 
with  the  supposition  of  a  Scandinavian  mythology.  The 
most  distant  nations,  the  Greeks  and  the  Spaniards,  says 
Adam  of  Bremen,  consulted  the  oracle  in  the  island  of 
Choru\  The  Scandinavians  would  have  also  gone  thither, 
bad  Thor  been  the  god  of  the  sanctuary.  Although. 
Thursday  was  consecrated  to  Thor  and  Thara,  it  is  by 
no  means  a  proof  of  their  identity.  Jaumala  was  the  ge- 
neric name  of  the  beneficent  divinities,  and  fTeles  was  ap- 
plied exclusively  to  the  wicked  principle  and  its  emana- 
tions. Some  evil  spirits  were  also  called  Raggana,  but 
the  characteristic  of  the  Esthonian  worship  consisted  in  the 
adoration  of  rivers,  mountains,  high  trees,  plants  and  ani* 

*  Merlcel,  die  Vorzeit  Lieilands,  I.  p.  248. 
t  AdamuB  Bremensis,  c.  ccxziii. 
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Mite    mals.*    Their  superstition  was  not  wholly  destroyed  after 
OTiii.  tho  establishment  of  Christianity.    Idolaters  used  to  it- 
"      '      pair  in  the  last  century  to  WohhandOf  a  rivulet  of  which 
fountains   the  fresh  and  limpid  source  was  encompassed  with  a  sacred 
and  rivers,  hedge;  no  sacrilegioos  hand  dared  to  ti*ouble  its  water, 
and  the  axe  never  approached   the  trees  that  obscured  it 
with  their  shade.    The   brook,  after  it  was  enlarged  hj 
others,  was  called  the  Peeha-Ioggi  or  sacred  stream,  and 
to  obstruct  or  alter  its  course  was  to  invoke  on  the  land 
all  the  scourges  of  the  divine  wrath.    A  noble  erected  a 
mill  on  the  river,  but  an  insurrection  was  the  consequence, 
the  profane  building  was  levelled   with  the  ground,  and 
the  revolt  was  with  difficulty  repressed  by  a  strong  mili- 
Cftthoiic     tary  force.    The  Catholic  traditions  are  blended  with  the 
tions.  0hacure  recollections  of  paganism.    When  the  festival  of 
St  John  is  held,  it  is  often  accompanied  with  dancing  and 
rural  mirth.    The  peasants  meet  round  tlie  ruins  of  anj 
chapel  consecrated  to  the  saint,  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  some  engaged  in  prayer  or  in  the  dance»  while  others 
are  feasting  or  offering  sacrifices.!    Gifts  are  still  deposit- 
ed in  tho  darkness  of  the  night  on  consecrated  stones,  and 
the  peasantry,  though  admonished  by  their  pastors,  carrj 
food  and  a  few  dried  sticks  to  the  graves  of  their  rela- 
tives.^ 

The  celebrated  Herder,  who  lived  in  the  country, 
and  collected  many  popular  songs,  relates  the  following 
anecdote  on  the  power  of  superstition.  A  young  vil- 
lage girl  dreamed  of  her  arrival  in  Jabmen-Mmo,  the  coun- 
try of  the  dead,  there  she  met  her  parents,  and  desired 
eagerly  to  remain  with  them  for  ever.  One  of  the  aoab 
advised  her  to  retire  into  the  recess  of  a  forest,  to  abstain 
.  from  nourishment,  and  to  rest  against  a  tree,  in  this  way 
her  wish  would  soon  be  gratified,  and  she  herself  might 

*  Bull  of  Inoocsnt  the  Third  in  the  year  1199.    See  Gruber  Orig.  Livoo. 
p.  205. 

t  Merkel,  Vorzeii  Lcifland's,  I.  174. 

%  Livonia  and  £sthonia,  I.  479.  (a  German  work  by  Petri.) 
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live  always  with  her  mother.  The  dream  did  not  end  book 
with  her  sleep,  and  the  impression  was  strengthened  by  OTiii* 
many  visions  that  appeared  in  the  solitary  places  to  which "" 
she  led  her  flock.  Her  friends  were  informed  of  these 
unearthly  visions  and  of  her  intention  to  obey  the  repeated 
advices  given  by  the  iouU.  It  was  judged  necessary  to 
confine  her^  but  she  made  her  escape,  and  was  not  found 
during  some  days.  When  at  last  discovered,  she  was 
resting  against  a  tree,  her  head  was  sunk  on  her  breast, 
her  arms  were  immovable,  and  her  eyes  closed.  Still  lifis 
was  not  wholly  extinct,  and  it  was  preserved  for  a  season 
by  the  kindness  of  her  relatives.  Having  recovered  the 
power  of  speech,  she  deceived  her  guardians^  fled  anew^ 
and  concealed  herself  in  the  least  accessible  part  of  the 
forest.  Her  brother,  after  a  long  and  fruitless  search, 
observed  her  in  4he  position  enjoined  by  the  shades,  but  her 
wishes  wei*e  by  that  time  fulfilled,  she  was  then  an  Inmate 
of  the  other  world. 

We  might  enumerate  among  the  holy  places,  the  citadel  Holy 
of  Oden'Foekt  or  the  sanctuary  of  the  bear,  the  river  of^**^*** 
Embach  or  Emma-loggia  tlie  mother  of  water,  and  a  num- 
ber of  lakes,  springs,  hills  and  caverns*  The  Egg  Moun- 
tain is  still  venerated,  and  the  weather  is  often  predicted 
by  the  mists  that  rise  from  a  spring  on  its  eastern  de* 
clivity. 

Many  curious  monuments  raised  before  the  introduction  ^o""* 
of  Christianity  still  remain,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
were  erected  by  the  Esthontans.  Such  are  the  ancient 
strong  castles  where  the  people  met  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  Teutonic  Knights.  That  of  Warbola  has  been 
ftilly  described  by  a  Livonian  writer;  it  consists  partly 
of  a  very  large  rampart  formed  by  masses  of  granite  laid 
above  each  other  without  lime  or  any  other  kind  of 
cement.  The  two  entrances  bear  the  marks  of  modern 
workmanship,  but  the  enclosure  forms  an  irregular  oval  of 
800  paces  in  circumference,  and  from  200  to  £50  in  dia- 
meter. V  The  thickness  of  the  walls  may  be  about  30  or  36 
feet,  and  they  are  higher  or  lower  in  some  places  than  in 

vol.  VI.  67 
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BOOK    othersy  according  to  the  elevation  of  tiie  ground."*    That 
GTiii*   fortified  post  is  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  others  similar  to 

■"— "^"^  it  are  situated  in  the  island  of  OeseU  but  none  have  hither* 
to  been  discovered  on  the  eastern  frontier  towards  Rusaiai 
or  on  the  southern  near  the  Lettonians.  Thus  it  is  not  im- 
probable from  their  position,  that  they  were  the  works  of 
the  Scandinavians.  The  Swedish  and  Danish  expeditions 
in  the  heroic  ages  might  have  been  preceded  by  many  other 
invasions  in  the  fabulous  times,  and  the  Goths  might  have 
settled  on  these  shores  before  they  entered  Scandinavia. 
It  is  certain  from  what  is  known  of  the  Lettonians,  the 
neighbours  and  enemies  of  the  Ehstes,  that  the  latter  could 
not  have  erected  such  works.  Tlie  fortifications  raised  it 
the  12th  century  by  the  Lettons  were  wholly  composed  of 
earthy  and  so  ignorant  were  they  of  more  solid  buildings, 
that  they  attempted  to  pull  down  with  ropes  a  castle  found- 
ed by  the  Teutonic  knights.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
ancient  monuments  in  these  countries  served  as  forts  to  the 
sovereigns  of  PolotTik^  a  kingdom  peopled  by  Goths  and 
Slavonians,  which  was  called  Paltescia  by  the  writers  in  the 
middle  ages.  If  a  line  of  similar  ruins  were  traced  along 
the  Duna,  the  hypothesis  might'  be  confirmed.  The  Cif- 
dopean  walls  in  Livonia  are  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
antiquaries,  but  the  want  of  information  prevents  us  from 
arriving  at  any  conclusion  concerning  their  origin. 

Kangen.  «*Tho  two  kangerSf-*^  says  a  writer  of  the  country,  are 
immense  dikes  raised  by  the  Lives  to  form  a  communica- 
tion between  fertile  districts  separated  by  marshes  and 
lakes.f  M.  de  Bray,  who  examined  the  large  kanger, 
gives  a  different  and  more  correct  account  of  it.  **  It  is 
not  an  artificial  but  a  natural  road  of  more  than  ten  miles 
in  length.  As  its  distance  is  so  great,  it  may  be  readily 
admitted  by  those  acquainted  with  the  country,  that  it  does 
not  form  a  straight  line.      It  consists  chiefly  of  sand, 


*  Memoir  by  the  Count  of  Mellin  ia  HuptVs   J^orditche  Mi$ctUan(tMi 
Number  17. 

t  Boerger,  Versuch  iiber  die  Alerthumer  Lieflands,  p.  78. 
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bat  also  of  calcai'eons  and  granite  rocks,  ^hich  rise  in  some    book 
places  to  the  height  of  sijcty  feet  above  the  marshes  that  criii* 
limit  it  on  each  side.    The  road  extends  on  the  summit  or  — ^— — 
narrowest  part  of  that  singular  elevation,  which  becomes 
gradaaliy  broader,  and  the  base  varies   from  twelve  to 
twenty  feet  in  breadth.    The  two  sides  are  covered  with 
the  pinus  dbies  and  sylvestriSf  the  populus  tremtda  and  the 
rubus  saxatUis.    It  is  absurd  to  attribute  such  works  to  ^ 

human  efforts ;  had  the  Lives  wished  to  open  a  communi- 
cation between  the  marshes,  a  road  not  more  than  two  feet 
above  their  surface  might  have  answered  the  purpose,  in-* 
deed  many  of  that  description  have  been  made  in  Livonia. 
It  was  unnecessary  to  raise  a  hilU  or  to  prolong  the  distance 
by  useless  windings.  The  kanger  is  not  the  work  of  the 
Lives  but  of  nature,  who  in  one  of  her  capricious  moods 
formed  that  long  and  narrow  mass  of  sand  and  earth, 
which  extends  in  the  direction  of  Sunxd  beyond  the 
marshes.  It  is  a  dismal  and  dreary  view  from  both  sides 
of  the  great  kanger,  the  sterile  and  desert  fens  below  it 
reach  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the  horizon.  Other  works  of 
the  same  kind  have  been  observed  in  different  parts  of  Li- 
vonia and  Esthonia.  A  similar  and  very  lofty  kanger  is 
situated  on  the  estate  of  Jendel,  which  belongs  to  the  pro- 
tincial  judge  of  Lowenstern ;  many  fine  walks  have  been 
cut  on  the  summit  by  the  proprietor,  and  they  are  encom- 
passed with  woods,  meadows  and  lakes.''*  It  may  be  add- 
ed in  confirmation  of  M.  de  Bray's  opinion,  that  we  have 
lately  seen  a  Swedish  traveller,  wiio  observed  more  than 
twenty  of  these  natural  dikes  throughout  the  central  ridge 
of  Carelia,  Savolax  and  Tavastland,  they  were  composed 
of  the  same  rocks,  and  although  used  as  roads,  some  parts 
of  the  summits  were  hardly  broad  enough  for  a  roan  to  pass 
on  horseback. 

The  people  in  the  island  of  Oesel  have  calendars,  which  Caieodart. 
serve  every  ordinary  purpose,  and  the  divisions  and  marks 

*  De  Bray,  K»ai  histoririue,  1. 1.  77. 
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BOOK  are  the  same  as  those  on  the  Ranio  staves  of  the  Scandi- 
criii.  navians.* 
"— "^-  The  EstBonians  are  strong  and  active,  but  in  ecnerai 
of  the  £f-  l^elow  the  middle  size ;  though  cheerAil  and  patient,  they  art 
thonians.  degraded  by  the  vices  inherent  in  slavery ;  still  the  dignity 
of  their  nature  is  not  wholly  lost,  tliey  submit  reluctantly 
to  insults  and  arbitrary  punishments.  Their  tendency  to 
revolt  and  to  avenge  their  wrongs  is  in  their  present  con- 
dition  a  proof  of  magnanimity  and  virtue.  The  good  qua- 
lities of  the  people  are  now  appearing,  the  laws  are  milder, 
their  masters  loss  rigid,  useful  institutions  more  coduuodi 
and  the  system  of  education  greatly  improved, 
i«ttoni  or  xbe  Lettons,  like  the  Koures  and  Semigalli  formed  a  part 
of  the  Wend(hLithuanian$9  who  have  been  sometimes  con- 
founded  with  the  Finno-Huns,  but  their  language,  dialectSi 
religion  and  superstitions  were  different.  These  differ* 
ences  shall  be  fully  considered  in  another  section,  and  we 
shall  give  at  present  some  account  of  the  people  that  in* 
habit  southern  Livonia.  <<They  are  ail,''  says  M.  de 
Storch,  **  barbarians  and  slavesb  and  most  of  them  atnig* 
gle  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  Their  stature  is  very 
short,  many  of  the  women  might  be  considered  dwarfs. 
The  Lettonian  peasants  are  not  able  to  raise  or  bear  §o 
heavy  weights  as  the  Germans,  but  they  can  endure  greater 
fatigue,  and  are  less  affected  by  cold,  beat  or  moisture. 
They  do  not  require  so  much  sleep,  and  resist  better  the 
effects  of  too  much  or  too  little  food.  The  immoderate  ose 
of  ardent  spirits  does  not  appear  to  be  so  deleterious  to 
them  as  might  be  imagined.  The  Letton,  like  the  Russian, 
uses  warm  baths,  and  passes  from  excessive  heat  to  the 
open  air*  Rheumatism  and  other  diseases  of  the  same  kind 
are  unknown  in  the  country.'' 

The  common  opinion  concerning  the  moral  inferiority 
of  the  Lettons,  their  abject  servility  and  barbarism,  is  in 
many  respects  incorrect.  A  clergy  more  attentive  to  tbe 
religious  instruction  of  the  people,  more  numerous  scboolSf 


*  Hupefs  Nacbrichten,  t.  iV.  p.  588. 
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and  abOTe  all,  the  ciyil  rights  conrerred  on  the  peasantrjr,    book 
have  placed  them  higlier  in  the  scale  of  civilization.    The   oviii. 
present  Courlanders  ai*c  of  the  same  origin,  and  they  are 
nowise  inferior  to  the  Esthonians. 

The  superstitions  of  the  country  people  are  of  a  singular  LettoniaD 
character.  When  the  cuckoo  iar  heawl  before  breakfast  for  f."JlV"'' 
the  first  time  in  the.  spring,  it  is  a  bad  omen,  a  sign  of  fa* 
mine  or  poverty  during  the  rest  of  the  year.*  Many  take 
the  precaution  of  breakfasting  in  that  season  before  they 
enter  the  fields*  or  commence  their  day's  labour.  The  same 
danger  exbts,  and  the  same  precautions  are  used  about  the 
tim^that  the  lapwing  arrives  in  the  country.  If  a  hare  or 
a  fox  passes  the  road  on  which  a  man  is  travelling,  some 
disaster  is  about  to  happen,  but  if  a  wolf  crosses  him,  it  ia 
a  sign  of  good  fortune.  If  a  woman  or  a  girl  be  the  first 
person  that  a  honter  meets  on  leaving  his  cottage,  itJs  an 
aniacky  omen,  but  it  may  be  averted.  The  hunter  returns 
home,  departs  again,  and,  if  the  first  person  that  meets  him 
18  a  boy  or  a  man,  he  prepares  for  the  chase.  Such  supers 
Btitions  were  common  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  the 
great  Tycho-Brahe  was  not  wholly  exempt  from  them. 
When  a  Lettonian  means  to  fish  in  a  river,  he  must  not 
communicate  his  project  to  any  one,  otherwise  he  is  not 
likely  to  have  much  amusement  But  if  two  agree  to  go 
together,  a  third  person  may  be  apprized  of  their  intention 

*  Some  p«aMint8  in  different  parts  of  Englend  still  consider  it  unlucky  to 
heir  the  cuckoo  before  tliey  have  seen  the  swallow.  Milton  alludes  to  another 
and  more  poetical  superstition  of  the  same  kind,  in  his  beautiful  sonnet  to  the 
oighiiogale : 

Thy  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day, 

First  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckoo's  bill, 

Portend  success  in  love«    O  if  Jove's  will 

Have  link'd  that  amorous  pow'r  to  thy  soA  lay, 

Now  timely  sing,  ere  the  rude  bird  of  hate 

Foretel  my  hopeless  doom  in  some  grove  nigh  ; 

As  thou  from  year  to  year  hast  sung  too  late 

For  my  relief,  yet  hadst  no  reason  why  : 

Whether  the  Muse,  or  Love  call  thee  his  mate. 

Both  them  I  serve,  and  of  their  train  am  I. 

MiLTOir,  Sonnet  1, 
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BOOK    without  inconvetiience.    If  a  fisherman  lays  bis  rod  on  the 
cviii.   grounc),  and  any  one  steps  over  his  linC)  that  line  is  whottj 
■^~^""  useless,  no  more  fish  can  afterwards  be  taken  with  it*    The 
^  peasant  does  hot  permit  his  friend  to  commend  his  posses- 
sionsy  his  floclis  or  poultry*  his  grain  or  provisions*   What- 
ever is  much  praised,  is  lilcely  to  be  destroyed,  a  notion  that 
appears  to  have  been  common  to  the  Greeks,  and  inculcated 
in  the  worship  of  Nemesis. 

Other  ancient  traditions  are  not  wholly  unconnected  with 
physical  geography  and  climatology.  Tlie  summers  in 
which  flies  are  more  than  usually  abundant,  are  succeeded 
by  plentiful  harvests  of  black  wheat,  fpolyganum  fagopf- 
rumj  and  rainy  summers  are  predicted  as  often  as  the  plum 
tree  of  St.  Lucia  Cprunus  pains  J  is  covered  with  blossoms. 
It  is  customary  before  a  cottage  is  built,  to  examine  what 
sort  of  ant  is  common  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  common 
large  ant  (Formica  rufot  Linn, J  is  not  unlucky ;  but  if  it 
happens  to  be  the  small  brown  ant,  (Formica  rvbra,  limu) 
a  difiierent  site  must  be  chosen. 
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EUROPE. 

Europe  eontinued.     European  Russia.     Fifth  Section* 
Centml  Provinces  or  Oreat  Russia. 

The  soothern,  eastern  and  northern  regions  of  European  book 
Russia  have  been  already  described^  and  we  have  observed  c^^* 
in  these  widely  different  regions,  magnificent  cities  and — . 
frightful  solitodesy  marble  palaces  and  clay  cottages,  the  r/ remaiks!. 
noise  and  confusion  of  capitals,  the  quiet  and  stillness  of  the 
desert,  the  Tartar  reposing  near  his  Crimean  vineyard, 
and  the  Laplander  braving  all  the  rigour  of  a  polar  winter. 
But  we  have  only  observed  tlie  Russians  in  the  character  of 
rulers,  nay  even  of  strangers  in  their  own  dominions.  The 
countries  which  we  have  now  to  mention  are  really  Russian, 
the  nation  is  collected  in  the  central  provinces,  that  nucleus 
<>rthe  empire,  where  the  traveller  may  hear  the  language, 
and  observe  the  manners  and  customs  of  Russia.  Central 
Russia  comprehends  the  government  of  JS\yvgorod,  Tver, 
Pleskow,  Folotxk  or  Vitepsk  and  Smolensko  round  the  Wal- 
daic  ridge,  laroslavU  Vladimir^  Kostroma  and  J^IXschney' 
Novgorod  on  the  Wolga,  JfoscoWf  KaltigUf  TotdOf  Orel, 
Msexan,  TamboJ  and  Pe?i»a,  or  the  countries  from  which 
the  Oka,  the  Don  and  the  Desna  take  their  rise ;  and  lastly, 
the  governments  of  Kursk  and  Woroneschf  (Yoronez)  which 
join  the  plains  of  the  Ukraine.    The  superficies  of  the  whole 
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BOOK    territory  is  not  less  than  50,7t0  square  leagnes,  and  the 
^^^*     population  is  equal  to  twenty-rour  millions.    The  four  go- 
""""""""^  vernments  of  Little  Russia  shall  be  examined  in  another 
section,  their  climate  is  milder,  and  they  are  inhabited  bj 
nations  of  a  diflfererit  origin. 
Central         The  central  region  is  formed  by  a  lofty  plain  on  the  sides 
'^''^'''        of  the  Baltic,  Poland   and   the  Black  and  Caspian  Sea. 
The  Yolgaic  hills  in  the  government  of  Saratof,  the  falls  Qf 
the  Dneister,   the  heights  of  Smolensko,  and  the  Waldaic 
chain  determine  its  elevation  in  the  four  directions  which 
we  have  mentioned.    It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined 
that  geographers  are  in  possession  of  sufficient  materials  to 
enable  them  to  trace  the  limits  of  the  ridge,  or  to  ascertain 
Vokhou^   Its   highest  points.    The   forest  of  Volchonski*  near  the 
Bki.  sources  of  the  Wolga  and  the  Duna,  between  Ostaschkof 

and  Toropez,  is  8up|H)sed  to  be  1 300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  but  no  part  of  it  is  very  acclivous  or  nigged;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  gently  sloping  plain,  which  may  proha* 
biy  account  for  the  name  of  Visokaia  Plotskaf  that  has  been 
given  it  by  the  natives.f    But  the  rivers  and  the  deeply 
indented  lakes  are  encompassed  by  steep  banks  of  slate, 
gypsum   and   limestone   mixed   with   shells.     Masses  and 
blocks  of  granite  are  scattered  on  the  surface;  different 
geologists  consider  them  the  monuments  of  a  deluge,  or 
the  boundaries  of  an  .  ancient  sea,  or  rocks  once  enclosed 
in  floating  ice,  and  transported  by  the    ocean    to  their 
present  position.    The  last  hypothesis,  however  ingemoas» 
is  not  very  probable,  and    we    believe    that    they  were 
formed,  like  all  other  rocks,  on   the  place   whicb  tbfj 
Calcareous  occupy.    The   high   Country   between   the  Duna  and  the 
biUf.         Dnciper  is  composed  of  the  same  substances.    But  calcare* 
ous  hills  appear  in  the  direction  of  Orel,  small  and  ill- 
defined  chains  extend  towards  the  sources  of  the  OkSi  the 
Don,  the  Sura  and  the,  Choper,  and  are  confounded  near 
Samarskoi-Lug  with  the  line  of  hills  on  the  Wolga.    Banks 

*  It  is  the   Folchonskoi'Bor  of  Nestor,  and  the  Russian  authors  sappQ<*  ^ 
the  Alaunus  Mons  of  Ptolemy. 

t  Visokaia  Plotska  signifies  a  high  valley.    . 
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of  chalk  rise  like  islands  at  some  distance  to  the  sontbf  and    bo6k 
terminate  in  steep  promontories  from  two  to  three  hundred     c^^ 
feet  in  height.    The  same  substance  predominates  in  some 
plains  in  the  Ukraine,  and  in  the  government  of  Yoronez.  banki. 
Beds  of  flint  are  scattered  in  limestone  mixed  with  shells^ 
and  granite  rises  through  all  the  rocks  in  the  south ;  but  it 
cannot  be  affirmed  that  it  forms  part  of  a  low  chain,  which 
night  serve  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  ridge  towards  the  basin 
of  the  Black  Sea.     We  are  also  unable,  fi*om  want  of  suf* 
iirient  information,  to    give    a    correct  account   of  the 
ridge    Wolchonski    on    the    north.    Granite    is    observ- 'j"""  of 
ed  on  the   calcareous  hills  of  Waldai,  but  none  of  them 
are  higher  than  350  feet,  and  the  basin  of  the  Ladoga  is 
separated  from  the    Wolga    by    these    low   heights.    A^"^8«o" 
loftier  ridge  is  situated  in  tlie  country  on  the  north-eaat,  east. 
near  the  lakes  of  Bielo-Osero  and  Kubenskoi ;  its  eleva- 
tion, according  to  recent  and  hitherto  unpublished  obser- 
vations, is  in  some  places  upwards  of  1000  feet.    It  termi- 
nates at  the  base  of  the  Ural,  from  which,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  the  Kama  and  Wialka  take  their  source.    The 
greater  part  of  the  plain  on  the  north  of  laroalavl,  is  co- 
vered with  marshes,  and  is  not  very  different  both  in  height 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  soil  from  the  valleys  in  the  go- 
vernments of    Moscow    and    Wladimir,    or    from    those 
in  Kaluga  and   Tula.-    That   part  of  the  valley  on  the 
central  Wolga,  which   separates   the  two   table  lands,  is 
about  three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  the  Caspian.    The 
Oka  or  principal   river  in   the  government  of  Moscow, 
passes  through  no  steep  declivity  in  any  part  of  its  long 
course;  even  in  Risezan,  where  it  winds  between  fruitful 
bills,  its  tranquil  sti*eams  water  low  valleys,  and  unite  with 
the  Wolga.    But  the  land  on  the  right  of  the  Oka  be- 
yond   Murom    rises    visibly,    a    fact    which    miglit    be 
otherwise  proved    by  the  rapid  course  of  the  Telscha. 
That    high   country  is  situated    on   the   south  of  Niscii-  Woigaic 
ney  Novgorod,  and  the  west   of  Siuibirski  ^  it  is  bound- ^  ^*°' 
cd  on   the    north-east,    the    east   and  the    south-east  by 
the  great  eastern  winding  of  the  Wolga,  which   is  gc- 
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\  •  BOOK    nerally*  but  incorrectly  called  the   Wolgaie  cAaiiu    It  is 

t  cix«     only  a  comparatively  steep  part  of  tbe  table  land,  formed 

^""""""^  by  strata  of  calcareous  slate,  gypsum,  alabaster^  argil  and 
I  sandy  marl.    The  highest  hills  ai*e  not  more  than  3Q0  feet 

I  above  the  Wolga.    The  slow-moving  8ura  and  the  almost 

stagnant  course  of  the  Zna  in  Tambof,  prove  that  the 
country  is  low  near  their  source.  Such  is  all  the  inforroa- 
tion  which  we  have  been  able  to  collect  conceruing  tbe 
boundaries  and  configuration  of  central  Russia. 
CKmate,  The  climate  of  these  plains  may  be  divided  into  four 
four  sonei.  ^^^^^    T|,o  governments    of  Novgorod,  Tver,  Pleskow, 

Yitepsk  and  Smolensko  are,  from  the  elevation  of  their 
soil,  exposed  to  a  much  more  rigorous  climate  than  the  Li- 
Tonian  provinces*  The  rivers  are  generally  frozen  from 
the  20th  oC  November  to  the  1st  of  April.  The  winter  of 
1812,  which  accelerated  the  destruction  of  the  French  ar- 
my, already  weakened  by  want  of  food  and  by  murderoos 
contests,  was  not  more  than  usually  severe.  Secondly,  tbe 
governments  of  laroslavl,  Vladimir,  Kostroma  and  Niscb- 
ney  Novgorod  are,  on  account  of  their  lower  level,  more 
temperate,  although  they  are  partly  situated  on  the  same 
latitude  as  the  five  governments  in  the  Wolclionskiaa 
ridge;  still  the  diflference  consists  more  in  the  greater  heat 
of  summer  than  in  the  sboiier  duration  of  winter*  Tbe 
rivers  are  long  frozen,  the  autumns  and  springs  are 
more  humid  and'  variable.  The  country  may  be  better 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax,  but  it  is 
not  perhaps  so  healthy.  Thirdly,  the  central  mass  of  tbe 
ridge,  which  includes  the  governments  of  Moscow,  Kaluga, 
the  northern  part  of  Orel,  Risezan,  Tambof  and  Penza*  is 
still  milder,  though  more  variable  and  moist  than  the  two 
preceding  zones.  A  temperature  below  16  or  20  of  Fahren- 
heit is  a  rare  phenomenon  at  Moscow;  excessive  beat 
is  not  so  common,  and  the  winters,  like  those  at  Peters- 
burg, are  occasionally  interrupted  by  storms  or  impetuous 
winds,  that  last  sometimes  fifteen  days.  Still  the  ther- 
mometer, on  an  average  of  the  whole  year,  descends  almost 
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as  many  days  below  the  freezing  point,  as  it  rises  above  it.*  book 
The  season  in  which  the  ice  on  the  rivers  begins  to  melty  ^^^* 
proves  the  progression  of  cold  towards  the  east  Thus  the 
climate  of  Riaezan,  Penza  and  Tambof,  is  not  so  mild  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  latitude.  Lastly, 
the  temperature  is  much  more  genial  in  the  southern  part 
of  Orel.  The  summers  are  less  variable,  and  the  springs 
earlier  in  the  governments  of  Kursk  and  Yoronez.  But 
even  these  provinces  on  the  fiftieth  parallel,  are  for  a  short 
time  exposed  to  the  cold  winters  of  Moscow,  and  the  open 
plains  afford  a  free  passage  to  the  frozen  winds  from  the 
Uralian  mountains.  The  plants  in  Kursic  and  Yoronez  are  . 
different;  coniferous  trees  become  less  common,  and  the 
tapering  summits  of  the  pine  give  place  to  the  wide-spread- 
ing branches  of  the  oak.  The  herbage  is  more  nutritive, 
the  meadows  are  enamelled  with  flowers,  and  the  cattle  are 
larger  and  stronger. 

It  appears  from  the  researches  of  different  statistical  Plants  and 
"writers,  that  pines,  firs  and  other  trees  of  the  same  sort  are^'^*"* 
most  numerous  within  tlie  fifty-seventh  parallel;  the  birch, 
the  populus  tremula  and  the  lime  extend  to  54°  or  55*"; 
the  oak  is  thickly  scattered  on  the  central  ridge,  and  al- 
though it  thrives  best  about  51°  or  52%  many  are  large  and 
lofty  in  the  valley  of  the  Wolga  near  the  55th  degree.  The 
Russian,  like  the  Canadian  oak,  is  not  remarkable  for  its 
solidity;  the  other  trees  an  the  same  forests  are  the  Jieer 
Tartaricum  or  Russian  maple,  the  white  poplar  and  horn- 
beam. The  beech,  though  not  rare  in  Livonia,  is  seldom 
seen  in  Smolensko,  and  does  not  succeed  beyond  the  plains 
of  Little  Russia.  The  climate  of  the  central  ridge  is  too 
cold  for  the  chestnut  and  walnut.t 

Many  naval  yards  are  supplied   with  timber  from  the 
forests  in  the  north-west  of  central  Russia ;  but  lofty  firs  Fonfu. 

*  Reaumur's  thermometer  was  155  days  below  zero  in  1790,  aud  177  days  in 
the  following  year. 

t  Georgi,  Description  de  la  Russie,  partie  botanique. 
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BOOK    and  larches  are  less  common  beyond  that  region ;  the 
Gix.     to  the  south  of  Moscow,  particularly  in  Kursk  and  Oreit 

"  are  not  so  extensive,  and  in  some  places  they  are  already 

exhaasted.  Besides  the  trees  that  are  cut  for  ship-building 
and  fire  wood,  tfie  peasants  obtain  turpentine  from  others, 
and  tar  and  lampblack  from  pines  and  firs.  The  hark  of 
the  birch  is  used  in  tanning,  and  made  into  round  boxes,  in 
.  which  caviar,  fruits  and  butter  are  preserved.  The  leaves 
of  the  same  tree  afford  a  yellow  dye,  and  the  sap  which  ex- 
udes from  it  in  spring  is  changed  into  a  slightly  acid  and 
agreeable  beverage.  The  lime  is  used  to  greater  advanttge 
in  Russia  than  in  otiier  countries ;  its  bark  supplies  suffi- 
cient materials  for  baskets,  trunks  and  the  roofs  of  houses, 
and  the  tender  bark  of  the  young  lime  is  plaited  into  shoes, 
which  are  worn  by  the  peasantry.  The  wood  is  burnt  for 
potashes,  or  used  in  building  river  boats,  and  swarms  of 
bees  extract  honey  from  the  flowers. 

Agrkui-  \j!9Axi  rye,  early  barley  and  oats  are  more  generally  cul- 
tivated on  the  high  plains  than  other  kinds  of  grain.  Wheat 
is  exposed  to  vernal  frosts,  and  sometimes  blasted  by  mildew. 
The  Ledianka  is  the  only  variety  of  wheat  that  is  suited 
for  the  country.  The  common  manner  of  burning  the  forests 
in  Finland,  is  not  unknown  on  the  frontiers  of  Moscow, 
and  no  better  proof  need  be  adduced  of  tlie  poverty  of  tlie 
soil  and  the  severity  of  the  climate.  The  ordinary  plough 
is  seldom  used  in  the  south  from  want  of  oxen,  a  lighter 
instrument  is  substituted,  which  only  grazes  the  land,  and 
is  easily  drawn  by  a  single  horse.  The  peasants  are  indo- 
lent,  and  agriculture  is  neglected  in  Great  Russia  ;  indeed 
slaves  are  never  eager  to  labour  for  the  exclusive  profit  of 

Method  of  their  masters.    The  Russian  method  of  drying  wheat  to 

wheaf.  heen  adopted  in  northern  countries.  Wooden  cottages  are 
built,  poles  are  placed  across  them,  and  apertures^  which 
may  be  shut  as  occasion  requires,  are  made  in  their  sides.  A 
large  stove  is  erected  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  tubes 
pass  from  it  to  the  building.  The  sheaves  are  suspended 
on  the  poles,  a  slow  fire  burns  in  the  stove,  and  the  smoke 
and  vapour  from  the  moist  grain^  escape  by  the  openingSi 
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Tbd  form  of  tliese  boildinipi  Taries  in  difierent  provinces^    book 
but  the,  custom  is  general,  and  not  without  many  advanta-     ^^^ 

ges.    Although  the  grain  is  tiius  rendered  smaller)  it  is ^ 

eflfectually  preserved  against  the  ravages  of  the  weevil,  and 
retains  its  nutritive  qualities  a  longer  time.  The  culture 
of  flax  and  hemp  is  more  productive  and  better  understood 
than  any  other  in  central  Russia. 

Apples  and  diiferent  kinds  of  fruit  are  imported  into  Fruit  trees, 
the  capitals  and  large  towns,  but  such  articles  are  not  re- 
quired in  these  pi*ovinces.  The  German  writers  suppose 
erroneously  that  the  orchards  are  of  little  value,  and  ill 
cultivated  by  the  inhabitants.  It  is  true  that  the  former 
bave  become  more  important,  and  the  latter  more  indus- 
trious within  the  last  thirty  years.  The  different  species 
of  apples,  which  grow  in  central  Russia,  were  brought  Asiatic  ap- 
from  Astrakhan,  Persia  and  Rabardta.  The  European  ^^^'* 
kinds  are  rare.  The  apple  of  Kirevskf  though  very  largOy 
is  agreeable  to  the  taste,  some  of  them  weigh  more  than 
four  pounds.  The  transparent  apple  thrives  in  the  go- 
irernments  of  Vladimir  and  Moscow;  it  is  said  to  have 
been  imported  from  China,  but  many  consider  it  indige- 
nous to  the  Crimea;  it  is  so  permeable  to  light  that  the 
seeds  are  seen  through  it.  A  great  quantity  of  fruit  is  rais- 
ed in  the  governments  of  Kaluga  and  Risezan,  and  tlie  mak- 
ing of  cider,  or  the  culture  of  apples  forms  an  important 
branch  of  industry.  Annual  fairs  are  held  in  tlie  towns  of 
Kaluga  a^nd  Simbirsk,  from  which  the  fruits  are  exported 
to  the  southern  provinces.  But  the  abundance  Is  merely 
local,  for  apples  and  pears  are  every  yean  imported  by  the 
Baltic  into  the  northern  provinces.  The  quantity  sent  in 
1794  to  Jfetersburg  only,  was  sold  for  122,000  roubles.* 
The  woods  of  wild  apple  trees  do  not  extend  beyond  the 
forty*niNth  parallel,  consequently  the  extensive  orchards  on 
the  banks  of  the  central  Wolga  and  Oka,  must  have  been 
Fsised  by  the  inhabitants.    As  the  European  sorts^  which  are 

*  A  sum  nearly  equal  to  L.S5,4n. 
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BOOK  coDimon  in  Little  Russia,  are  not  cQltivated,  it  coald  aot 
^^^     have  been  the  Great  Russians,  during  their  dispersion  from 

"""■"^  south-west  to  north-west,  but  the  Finns  or  rather  the  Tar- 
tars, whose  descendants  are  now  confounded  with  the  other 
inhabitants,  that  transplanted  the  fruits  of  Asia  in  these 
countries.  The  cherry  and  plum  tree  grow  spontaneously 
within  the  55th  parallel.  Whole  forests  of  the  first  are 
scattered  through  the  government  of  Yoronez,  and  their 
culture  in  some  places  of  central  Russia,  particularly  in 
Vladimir,  is  the  only  means  by  which  many  gain  a  sob- 
sistence.  The  fruit,  however,  has  not  been  much  im- 
proved by  cultivation,  thei*e  are  not  more  than  two  or 
three  species,  and  these  are  little  larger  than  wild  cher- 

Horttcui-  ries.  Horticulture  is  generally  neglected,  hut  cabbage 
thrives  throughout  the  provinces,   and  asparagus  in  the 

Gardener*  neighbourhood  of  Moscow.    It  is  not  a  little  extraordi- 

of  Rosiow.  ^^^y  ^^^^  ^^^  gardeners  of  Rostow  in  the  gorernment  of 

laroslavl,  are  superior  to  any  in  Europe;  although  on- 
aided  by  the  lights  of  science,  and  without  resources*  con- 
tending against  a  rigorous  climate,  they  supply  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow  with  all  kinds  of  early  vegetables.  It 
is  probable  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  a  foreign  co- 
lony, tlie  real  Russian  gives  himself  little  trouble  aboot 
such  pursuits. 
Animal  ^^^^  animal,  like  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  central  Rus- 

kingdom.  gia,  is  not  of  a  distinct  character.  The  rein  deer  and  the 
camel,  though  not  found  within  the  region,  approach  its 
utmost  limits  on  the  north  and  the  south.  The  other  qua- 
drupeds  in  the  neighbouring  countries  exist  in  the  difiereat 
governments.  The  bear,  the  wolf,  the  glutton,  the  squir- 
rel, the  hare  and  the  roebuck  are  most  numerous  in  the 
forests.  The  fallow  deer  does  not  exist  in  the  country,  or 
at  all  events,  is  very  rare.  The  elk  agrees  with  the 
climate,  but  it  avoids  the  hunter,  and  seeks  safety  in  the 
most  inaccessible  forests.  The  urus  has  disappeared,  and 
the  stag  has  decreased  iO  number.  The  sorex  moschaiut, 
the  mus  decumanua,  the  Russian  marmot  and  the  nuts  crir 
utu$  abound  in  the  barren  plains  on  the  east  of  Yoronei 
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and  the  Oka.    The  domestic  animals  are  for  the  most  part    book 
of  an  inferior  kind ;  the  ox  is  thin  and  bony,  the  dheep  is     oix. 
covered  with  a  coarse  wool,  but  a  fine  fur  is  obtained  from  — — — 
the  lamb,  and  many  of  these  animals  are  slain  for  thc^ake 
of  their  skin,  when  not  more  tban  one  or  two  days  old. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  hardy  patience  of  the  Fin-  Hoiies. 
nic,  and  the  swiftness  of  the  Cossack  horse;  these  good 
qualities  are  united  in  a  less  degree  in  the  Russian  hoi*ses. 
It  is  astonishing  how  much  the  Rassian  horses  resemble 
each  other,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  climate,  food 
and  keeping.    They  may  bo  known   by  their  ])rominent 
heads,  large  shoulders  and  broad  chests ;  tlie  rest  of  the 
body  is  well  enough  proportioned.    They  can  support  long 
journeys,  but  many  are  timid  and  not  easily  broken. 

The  government  of  Novgorod  may,  from  its  cold  and  novem- 
sterility,  be  compared  to  Ingria;  its  extensive  deserts  on  j^ovgorod. 
the  north-east,  join  those  of  Wologda  and  Olonetz.    Win- 
ter begins  fifteen  days  earlier  at  Bielo-Osero  and  Kyrilow 
than  at  Petersburg,  and  even  the  country  near  the  town  of 
Novgorod,  is  neither  fruitful  nor  well  cultivated.    More 
hemp  and  flax  are  raised  than  what  is  consumed  by  the 
people,  but  the  fisheries  and   forests,   which   make  up  a 
fifth  part  of  the  whole  territory,  are  the  principal  resources 
of  900,000   inhabitants.     The  town  of   Weliki  Novgorod 
or  Great  Novgorod,  covers  a  large  extent  of  land  on  both 
banks  of  the  Wolchowa.    The  ps^rt  on  tlie  left  of  the  river, 
18  called  the  8ide  of  Sophia  from  tlie  principal  church, 
which,  together  with  the  archbishop's  palace  and  the  bar- 
racks, is  situated  within  the  krenUin  or  citadel,  and  sur- 
rounded by   a  few  old  and  detaclied   houses.     The  other 
part  on  the  right  of  the  river,  is  the  residence  of  mer- 
chants and  retail  traders.    Botli  quarters  are  united  by  a 
bridge,  and  they  contain  about  1540  houses,  63  churches,* 
(some  of   which   are  built  iu  the    suburbs)  and    nearly 
10,000  inhabitants.      Novgorod   was  a  rich  and  power- History  of 
ful  republick    in    the    twelfth  and  thirteenth    centuries jjj^^'^^';^^' 
its  dominions  extended  to  the  White  Sea,  and  it  disputed 
the  possession  of  Finland  with  the  Swedes.    The  date  of 
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BOOK  its  origin  is  very  ancientf  the  people  of  tbe  north  repaini 
ciz.  to  it  in  tlie*Qi'8t  ages  of  the  vulgar  era*  and  the  Russian 
«^"—  historians  asscfre  us  that  it  was  a  flouriKhing  town  long  be« 
fore'^the  entrance  of  the  Slavonians  into  the  country.  It 
was  inhabited  so  early  as  the  ninth  century  by  princes  tri- 
butary to  tbe  great  dukes  of  Russia.  The  first  bbbop 
was  chosen  in  998^  and  a  revolution,  a  proof  at  least  of 
some  degree  of  civilization*  took  place  in  1135*  The  mo* 
narchy  then  became  elective*  and  a  mixed  form  of  goTem« 
ment  was  inti*oduced.  The  Hanseatic  towns  established 
in  1276  one  of  their  great  factories*  and  the  whole  com* 
merce  of  Russia  was  concentrated  in  Novgorod.  Accord- 
ing  to  some  authors*  its  population  amounted  at  that  time 
to  400,000  souls;  it  is  uncertain  however  whether  or^not 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  district  wero  included. 
.  The  repubiick  of  Novgorod  began  to  decline  >n  the  15th 
century*  and  it  was  completely  subdued  by  the  grand  duke 
Iwan  Wasiliewitsch  in  1578.  Its  commerce  was  greatlj 
impaired  after  the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburg;  but  it 
still  retains  the  carrying  trade  between  Petersburg  and 
Moscow.  Staraia  JZussa*  another  town  in  the  same  go- 
vernment* may  be  mentioned*  not  on  account  of  its  six 
thousand  inhabitants  and  its  salt  mines*  but  because  it  is 
generally  believed  to  have  been*  as  its  name  indicates*  the 
first  capital  and  the  most  ancient  settlement  of  the  Wars- 
guean  Russians.  A  valuable  library  of  rare  and  old  books 
is  attached  to  the  convent  of  Jewerskoi'Mmasttfrt  which 
stands  on  an  island  in  the  lake  of  Waldai.  The  town  of 
UMushna  is  built  on  the  SchelesfhPolie  or  plain,  of  iron* 
an  extensive  district,  wlicrc  a  great  quantity  of  that  met* 
al  is  obtained.  Many  of  the  poor  in  JCyriUno  and  Bid$ 
Osersk  gain  a  subsistence  by  selling  the  images  of  tbe 
saints. 
Govern-  The  two  governments  of  Pleskow  or  Pskow  and  IR* 
rieskow  tepskf  are  nowise  different  in  their  physical  geography*  and 
and  Wi-  the  interior  of  both  is  formed  by  the  northern,  western  and 
**^  southern  heights  of  the  ridge  Wolchonski.    The  elevation 

of  the  land  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Weliki-Luki    and 
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Opotscha,  varied  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  feet  Otn^* 
nite  rocks  are  thickly  scattered,  and  the  salmo  eperlanms  ^U* 
aboonds  in  the  numerous  lakes*  The  Duna  descends  these 
lofty  plains  in  a  sooth-west  direction  and  by  gentle  decli* 
▼ities  towards  tlie  large  lake  of  Peipus.  The  low  country 
is  Tery  different  from  the  heights,  tho  soil  id  sandy  or 
marsliy  and  not  mixed  with  argil,  limestone  or  shells. 
The  banks  of  the  marshes  are  covered  with  ferns  and 
thymdesOf  the  sky  is  often  obscured  by  mists,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  is  sterile.  But  the  inhabitants  are 
not  numerous,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  rye  and 
other  grain  is  annually  exported.  Hemp  and  flax  are  the 
crops  which  succeed  best ;  the  oak  and  the  apple  tree  are 
seldom  seen,  but  the  prnwas  padus  is  by  no  means  rare. 
The  scenery,  though  bleak  and  wild,  is  not  destitute  of 
beauty.  The  water  in  the  lakes  is  limpid,  their  channels 
are  easily  seen,  and  the  flying  squirrel  haunts  and 
enlivens  the  woods.  Beams,  planks  and  masts,  the 
produce  of  the  forests,  are  sent  in  great  aambers  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire.  The  Welikaia-Reka  or  large 
riv^r  flows  rapidly  towards  the  lake  of  Pleskow,  which  forms 
a  part  of  the  Peipus.  The  Lowat  descends  to  the  lake  II- 
men,  and  is  confined  in  its  passage  by  projecting  rocks. 
The  name  of  the  TaropUf  the  outlet  of  many  lakes,  ought 
perhaps  to  be  extended  to  the  Duna.  The  same  term 
enables  us  to  account  for  the  ancient  name  of  Tunmtus. 
It  might  be  worth  while  to  compare  the  iiigh  plains  of 
Fskow  and  Polotsk  with  others  in  the  interior  of  Prussia ; 
both  are  of  the  same  elevation,  at  the  same  distance  from 
4be  Baltic,  and  equally  important  in  their  relation  to  geo- 
logy and  physical  geography. 

The  population  is  of  a  very  mixed  character,  the  peasants  inhabi- 
in  the  west  of  Welikaia,  particularly  in  ipolish  Livonia,  are**°*^ 
of  Lettonian  origin,  and  the  nobles  are  mostly  Germans  and 
Poles.  All  the  inhabitants  in  the  greater  part  of  Pskow  are 
Russians,  but  they  are  more  indolent  and  less  sprightly 
than  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  There  ai*e  besides  some 
Finno-Ingrian,  Esthonian  and  German  or  Livonian  colo- 
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nistcL  The  banks  of  tbo  Dona^  the  greater  part  of  Witcpak 
and  Mobilew  are  peopled  by  a  particular  race»  the  JBoiMai- 
aeSf  tbe  Bido  or  white  Russians.  Their  dialect  is  Teiy 
ancient  and  perhaps  connected  with  the  Great  Russian  and 
Polish,  but  it  is  more  harmonious  than  either.  It  is  still 
spoken  in  Mobilew,  and  it  extended  at  one  time  over  the 
whole  of  White  Russia.  Although  of  Slavonic  origin^  and 
not  mixed  with  modern  tongues,  it  cannot  be  determned 
whether  or  not  it  was  used  in  the  middle  ages  by  tbe  JEVi- 
wit%es  or  EHwetans  of  Constantino  Porpbyrogenetesy  or 
whether  that  tribe  was  composed  of  Slavonians  propeTf  Li- 
thuanians or  Finns.  The  Rousniacs  make  up  the  popalatioa 
of  the  rural  districts,  and  are  divided  into  three  dassea.  The 
Zemiafiinif  who  call  themselves  Bxlaehnies  or  persow  of 
family,  may  possess  land,  they  are  exempt  from  statute  la- 
bour, but  are  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  of  fourteen  roubles  to 
the  Polish  lords.  The  Gloschokunischnic»i  are  hired  la- 
bourers, and  the  Prigonoi  are  attached  to  the  soil. 

We  remark  in  the  government  of  Witepsk,  as  we  ad- 
vance from  north  to  south,  the  town  of  Dunaiurghf  once 
the  metropolis  of  Polish  Livonia,  and  Polotxkf  a  place  of 
SOOO  inhabitants,  the  ancient  capital  of  a  small  Scandina- 
vian kingdom,  and  afterwards,  from  the  tenth  to  the  thir- 
teenth century,  of  a  Russian  dutcby  founded  by  Isaslav 
the  son  of  Wladimir  the  Great  Witepsk  contains  at 
present  a  population  of  1 5,000,  and  carries  on  an  active 
trade  with  Riga.  The  bouses  are  antiquated  and  ill  built, 
tbe  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  old  walls  are  decorated  with 
towers.  Many  Jews  are  settled  there  and  in  the  other  towni 
in  the  same  government,  they  amass  wealth  by  navy, 
the  inhabitants  of  every  rank  are  dependent  on  then» 
and  none  more  so  than  the  light  and  frivolous  Poles. 
Pleskow,  an  ancient  Russian  province,  is  mit  exposed  to  the 
last  evil,  but  it  has  often  been  the  theatre  of  destructive 
wars.  The  town  of  the  same  name  is  built  on  the  Weli- 
kaia,  and  divided  into  three  divisions,  each  of  which  is 
surrounded  by  a  brick  wall.  Although  the  inhabitants  do 
not  exceed  ten  thousand,  there  arc  not  fewer  than  six^ 
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eliiircbes  bnilt  of  stone.  Pleskow  was  anited  with  the  book 
Hmnoeatic  towns,  and  the  people  retained  their  independ*  ^'^ 
ence  until  the  year  1509.  It  possessed  an  extensive 
eommercey  which  is  much  diminished,  it  now  consists 
of  talloWf  leather,  tar,  flax  Und  lint,  that  is  sold  for 
m  high  price,  on  account  of  its  fineness.  WeUki^Lukif 
which  is  noted  for  its  good  leather,  was  long  one  of 
the  frontier  towns  in  Russia.  Toropetz  or  the  most 
populous  and  commercial  town  in  the  government, 
ia  situated  on  the  Toropa,  the  population  amounts  to 
12,000,  and  the  produce  of  the  country  is  conveyed  from 
it  to  the  Duna.  The  church  of  the  monies  in  the  convent 
of  Petschora,  and  the  long  subterranean  alleys  are  cut  in  a 
sandstone  rock.  The  small  town  of  Isbarsk  on  the  banks 
of  a  lake,  was  in  the  ninth  century  the  residence  of  Wa- 
raguean  princes. 

The  government  of  Smolensko,  or  the  ridge  on  theOoTero- 
other  side  of  the  Duna,  is  less  lofty,  but  not  so  humid  g^^J^^'JI^o, 
or  marshy.  The  winters  are  long  and  severe,  still  a  lux- 
iiriant  vegetation  is  expanded  by  tlie  great  heat  of  sum<- 
mer.  The  forests  abound  in  lofty  trees;  large  masts  are 
sent  to  Riga,  naval  timber  and  fire  wood  to  Kiew.  Al- 
tiuHigh  the  peasants  are  slaves,  their  lords  are  wealthy, 
and  hemp,  flax,  wax,  tallow,  horses,  oxen  and  pigs  are 
tbe  produce  of  their  estates.  The  peasantry  weave  their 
own  cloth  and  linen,  and  they  make  carpets,  which  are 
prized  in  many  parts  of  the  empire.  The  ploughs  used  in 
the  country,  are  drawn  by  oxen,  and  are  heavier  than  those 
in  the  other  governments.  The  villages,  though  built  af- 
ter the  Russian  manner,  are  cheerful,  and  many  of  the 
cottages  are  shaded  with  trees.*  The  province  of  Smo- 
lensko has  been  the  ordinary  road  into  which  invaders  have 
passed  from  Poland,  and  entered  Russia.  Charles  the 
Twelfth  chose  a  different  route,  the  campaign  Was  dis- 
astrous to  the  Swedes,  but  his  plans  were  wisely  de-  . 
vised.    The  town  of  Smolensko  was  an  ancient  but wark  Towm . 
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of  the  empiref  and  the  connnon  people  consider  it,  as  vdi 
^^^    as  Moscow,  a  sacred  or  holy  place.    The  town  stands  ob 
an  amphitheatre,  it  was  speedily  rebuilt  after  its  destrac* 
tion  in  I8IS9  and  before  that  period  it  contained  12,000 
inliabitants,  its  linen  and  silk  manofactories  were  flourish- 
ing, and  many  persons  from  different  parts  of  the  empire, 
n^aired  to  its  great  annual  fair.    The  greater  part  of 
Bor^cbonsch  is  built  of  stone^  and  its  population  amounts 
to  4000.     Wiaunuif  though  built  of  wood,  possesses  a  con- 
siderable trade,  and   is  peopled  by   12,000   inhabitants. 
Grain,  flax,  lint,  wax  and   honey  are  exported  from  its 
pristaa  or  harbour  to  Petersburg  by  the  feeders  of  the 
Wolga.    Fordchif  a  place  of  6000  inhabitants,  carries  on  i 
trade  between  Riga  and  Smolcnsko  by  the  Kaspla,  which 
falls  into  the  Duna. 
QoTeni-        The  Wolga  rises  in  the  government  of  Tver,  and  when 
TT«r.        it  issues  from  its  natal  marsh,  it  is  not  more  than  two  feet 
in  breadth.    The  country  on  the  west  is  high,  cold  and 
in  many  places  unfruitrul,  but  it  is  covered  with  lofty  fo* 
rests.    Tiie  Jand  on  tlie  east  is  lower,  the  climate  is  more 
tempprate^  and  the  canals  which  connect  the  navigation  of 
the  Wolga  and  the  Neva,  contribute  greatly  to  the  com- 
To^oy.      mere! al  wealth  of  the  people.    Tlie  town  of  Tver  is  well 
built,  the  streets  arc  hi-oad,  and  the  squares  are  large,  one 
of  them  is  adorned  with  an  obelisk  in  honour  of  Catberiae 
the  Second.    The  place  contains  20,000  inhabitants,  and 
its  prosperity  depends  on  its  position,  whidi  is  favourable 
for  commerce.    A  hundred  boats  often  sail  from  it  in  the 
fame  day,  and   pass   from  the  Wolga  into  the  canal  of 
Wid^my-WolotsiAek.    The  city  of  the  last  name   is  en- 
livened by  the  numerous  boats  ^hich  ascend  and  descend 
the  canal,    llie  cheerful  town    of  Torjok  is  situated  be- 
.    tween  the  two  last,  and  participates  in  their  trade.    The 
manufacture  of  Morocco  leather  is  a  lucrative  branch  of 
industry,  and  the  population  of  Torjok  exceeds  at  preseit 
} 5,000  souls.     OiiaschkarVf  which  lies  towards  the  west,  b 
^e  metropolis  of  an   unhealthy  district,  where  the  atmo- 
sphere is  impregnated  with   disagreeable  exhalations  that 
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,  ^ '  rise  from  lakes  and  marshes.  The  inhabitants  earn  a  liTe-  wmm 
i\r*  libeod  by  boilding  boats.  Ejew^JWladimirow  contains  7000  oix* 
i  ^  souls,  and  the  boatmen  and  the  other  people  who  subaist  by  "  '^ 

nI  „  naTigatbn»  repair  to  it  The  towns  on  the  east  are  insig- 
*ii  niftcant,  bnt  the  inhabitants  of  Kaschin  export  their  red  pig-> 
e  ei  meaty  and  the  peo^de  in  Byetsk,  their  agricultural  instru- 
r  t  meats.  The  rural  population  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
,  -a  Finnic  Carelians. 

^i       The  goyemment  of  Moscow  is  considered  the  nncleus  of  GoFern- 
^.^    the  empire ;  the  inhabitants  are  more  industrious  than  those  ^^^^^ 
-   in  any  other  Russian  province,  it  is  also  more  populous  and 
better  cultivated.    Tlie  argillaceous  and  sandy  soil  is  not 
Tery  fertile^  and  many  parts  are  covered  with  heaths  or 
marshes^    The  northern  and  eastern  districts  are  vireU  pro-  Produce, 
vided  with  wood ;  the  others  are  cultivated,  and  produce 
rye,  bmrley  and  early  wheat;  still  the  grain  raised,  and  the 
cattle  reared  in  the  whole  government,  are  inadequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.    The  corn  harvest  in  1S02 
amouated  to  52,570,000  ishetverts,  but  it  was  neeessary,  in 
addition  to  tliat  quantity,  to  purchase  and  import  1,1S0,000. 
The  asparagus,  plums  and  apples  of  the  province^  are  said 
to  be  of  as  good  a  quality  as  any  in  Russia- 
Manufacturing  industry  is  diflbsed  from  the  capital  to  indastry, 
the  villages,  and  divided  into  many  branches.    Tallow, 
doth,  silk,  calico,  sail-cloth,  table  linen,  hats,  Russian  and 
Morocco  leather,  paper,  stone  ware,  {lorcelain,  cutlery  and 
many  other  articles  are  exported  from  the  province.    The  commercft. 
inland  trade  of  the  capital  is  very  great,  less  subject  to 
fluctuation,  and  of  a  more  national  sort  than  that  of  Peters- 
burg.   The   merchants  are  connected   with  the    diflFerent 
houses  throughout  the  vast  empire  from  Moscow  to  Kiakhta ; 
tbey  have  their  agents  in  Fekin,  London,  Samarcand  and 
Hamburg. 

The  famous  city,  which  was  burnt  and  levelled  with  the  Towns. 
ground  by  its  patriotic  inhabitants,  has  now  risen  from  its  ^°'<^°^- 
iishes  with  greater  splendour^  and  without  having  lost  it&f 
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BOOK    original  character.    Moscow,  or  as  it  is  more  correctly 
cii^    styled  Moslcway  is  situated  on  a  rirer  of  tlie  same  name  it 
"■"""""^  the  base  of  the  heights,  which  are  called  the  Sparrtrw  hUU^ 
The  czars  are  still  crowned  in  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
empire,  and  Moscow  is  still  the  residence  of  the  oldest  fa- 
milies and  the  wealthiest  nobles.    It  is  the  seat  of  an  nni* 
Tersitjr,  several  learned  societies,  of  the  senate,  and  a  sec- 
Ezttnt,  ap.  tion  of  the  holy  synod.     As  to  superficial  extent,  it  is,  after 
pearance.   QQng^nn^inQpl^^  ^lie  largest  town  In  Europe,  for  its  circum- 
ference is  not  lects  than  five  German  miles  or  thirty-four 
Tersts.*    Its  great  extent  must  not  be  attributed  to  its  po- 
pulation,  but  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  built.    The 
houses  are  of  a  single  story,  many  are  detached  cottages, 
there  are  some  palaces  with  very  large  gardens,  and  a 
great  space  is  covered  with  churches  and  chapels.    Each 
church  has  several  cupolas,  some  are  painted  in  red  or 
green,  others  are  covered  with  white  iron  or  gilded  copper. 
The  number  of  cupolas  is  not  fewer  than  1200,  and  most  of 
them  are  overtopped  by  a  cross  or  crescent    It  is  a  cori<His 
spectacle  to  see  such  a  confused  mass  of  palaces,  cottages 
and  cupolas,  and  the  best  time  to  enter  Moscow  is  when  the 
morning  sun  darts  its  rays  on  the  different  groups.    It  is 
then  that  strangers  ascend  the  tower  of  I wanf  to  -take  a 
view  of  the  town. 
jffurober  of     Three  hundred  and  one  churches  were  set  apart  for  the 
j^ouMi.      Greco-Russians,  two  for  the  Lutherans,  one  for  the  Calvin- 
ists,  another  for  the  Catholics,  a  third  for  the  united  Grreeks, 
i^d  a  fourth  for  the  Armenians.    Twenty-nine  monasteries 
were  inhabited  by  monks,  and  the  number  of  houses  amount- 
ed to  1^,548,  although  not  more  than  1706  were  built  of 
brick  or  stone.    The  population  in  summer  was  equal  to 
£50,000,  and  in  winter  to  300,000.     There  were  in  1817, 
or  in  the  fifth  year  after  the   great   conflagration,  288 
churches,  9148  houses,  6187  shops  built  of  stone,  and  not 
ieyrtv  than  170,000  inhabitants.    The  population  has  be- 

*  Ketitly  twenty-three  Englieh  miles. 

t  The  name  of  I  wan  is  synonymous  with  John. 
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come  during  the  eight  successive  years*  {preater  than  it  ever  book 
was  at  any  former  period*  Many  of  tlie  wooden  houses  ^^^ 
have  been  replaced  by  stone  buildingSt  and  although  the  » 

ancient  confusion  has  not  wholly  disappeared,  for  2600  ha- 
bitations were  not  destroyed,  still  many  of  the  streets  and 
squares  are  more  regular. 

Moscow  is  divided  into  four  quarters,  the  Krtmd  or  cita-  Kmnei  or 
del,  IGiaigoradt  Bidogarod  and  Semlanoi-gorod ;  but  these 
divisions  do  not  include  the  numerous  slobodes  or  suburbs. 
Tlie  Kremlin  is  encompassed  witli  high  and  thick  walls, 
protected  by  battlements,  and  flanked  with  turrets.  The 
dismal  fortifications  were  partly  destroyed  by  the  French, 
and  within  them  was  situated  the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars, 
the  residence  of  the  valiant  Iwan,  the  generous  Michael 
Romanzow,  the  wise  Alexis,  and  Peter  the  Great  The 
edifice  fell  into  decay  after  the  last  monarch  removed  the 
court  to  the  marshes  on  the  Neva ;  but  it  was  repaired  and 
rendered  habitable  by  Paul  the  First,  who  wished  perhaps 
to  make  Moscow  a  second  time,  the  capital  of  the  empire. 
The  cathedrals  of  the  Assumption,  the  Archangel  Michael 
and  the  Virgin,  are  all  of  them  within  the  Kremlin.  The 
sovereigns  are  consecrated,  crowned  and  married  in  the 
first  church,  Peter  II.  was  the  last  of  the  czars  who  was 
buried  in  the  second,  and  the  roof  of  the  third  is  almost 
wholly  covered  with  gilded  copper.  These  cathedrals  are 
adorned  with  gold  or  silver  vases,  a  profusion  of  pearls, 
precious  stones  and  other  ornaments  of  antiquated  and 
ordinary  workmanship.  A  silver  sconce  with  forty-eight 
branches  is  placed  in  the  Assumption,  it  weighs  seventy 
pouds,  or  2800  English  pounds,  it  was  given  to  the  czar  by 
the  Dutch.  Moses  is  represented  on  the  top  of  Sinai,  the 
rays  and  glory  that  emanate  from  Jehovah  are  of  silver, 
the  lawgiver  and  the  mount  are  of  gold.  A  large  chamber 
in  the  palace  of  the  czar,  is  filled  with  regal  crowns,  ancient 
dresses,  armour,  costly  saddles  and  Tartar  harness.  The  B«Uf» 
other  ten  churches  within  the  citadel  are  remarkable  for 
their  gildings,  and  still  more  so  for  the  size  of  their  bells, 
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BOOK    one  of  which  is  called  Iroan  Weliki  or  John  the  Qreai;  it 
^'^*    wafl  cast  in  1600,  during  the  reign  of  Godounof,  and  it  is 

—"■"""  perhaps  the  largest  of  any.  Another  was  cast  in  the  tune 
of  the  same  prince,  it  weighed  upwards  of  10,000  ponds 
(400,000  English  pounds.)  The  tower  on  which  it  hung, 
having  been  reduced  to  ashes,  the'bell  was  melted  a  second 
time,  and  £000  pouds  were  added  to  it  hj  order  of  the  em- 
press Jinna  Itoanawnaf  who  called  it  by  her  own  name. 
The  steeple  was  again  destroyed  by  fire  in  If  37,  and  since 
that  time  Anna  Iwanana  has  been  buried  in  the  mins.  The 
patriarchal  library  is  kept  in  the  church  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles ;  it  consists  chiefly  of  Greek  and  Slavonic  manu* 
scripts,  which  are  now  covered  with  dust,  or  consumed  by 
moths. 

Kitaijorod.  The  Kitoigimkl  or  the  Chinese  Town  is  so  called,  Vecause 
Chinese  caravans  used  to  repair  to  it  for  commercial  pur* 
poses.  It  rises  like  a  crescent  round  the  half  of  the  Krem- 
lin, and  although  it  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  daring 
the  invasion  of  the  French,  it  is  now  completely  rebuilt 
That  quarter  of  the  city  may  be  compared  to  a  perpetual 
fair  on  account  of  its  rich  bazars  that  are  better  stocked 
than  any  in  Petersburg,  and  its  numerous  shops,  all  of 
which  are  under  arcades.  The  public  buildings  In  the 
Kitaigorod,  are  the  exchange,  the  treasury  or  a  very  large 
modern  edifice,  and  the  famous  church  of  Pokrow,  from 
which  the  patriarch  began  his  triumphal  entrance  on  an  ass^ 
that  was  led  by  the  czar.  Twenty  other  churches  are 
enclosed  within  the  last  building,  and  all  of  them  are  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  admit  enough  of  light,  a  proof  at  least  of 
the  architect's  ingenuity. 

Beioigorod.  The  two  last  divisions  are  surrounded  by  the  Bdoigorodf 
or  White  Town,  which  is  also  called  the  town  of  the  czar, 
its  first  name  is  derived  f^m  the  colour  of  its  walls.  The 
whole  quarter  was  nearly  burnt  to  the  gronnd  in  181S, 
but  it  has  been  much  improved  since  that  time.  The 
largest  buildings  are  the  foundry,  the  arsenal,  the  oni- 
▼ersity  and  two  gymnasia  which  are  attached  to  it.    Tiie 

so^.*^^^*  Semlanoi-gorod  encompasses  the  last  division,  and  is  sar- 
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rounded  by  earthen  ramparts  and  walls,  in  which  were   nook 
formerly  thirty-four  wooden  and  two  stone  gates,  but  the    Cix. 

latter  only  remain.    A  hundred  and  three  churches,  tlie 

police  office,  the  criminal  courts  and  the  foundling  hospi- 
tal, which  is  the  largest  and  best  of  its  kind  in  Europe, 
are  situated  within  the  Semlanoi-Gorod.  Other  edifices 
might  be  mentioned  in  the  slobodes  or  suburbs,  but  the 
New  Palace,  the  largest  of  them  all,  has  not  yet  been 
rebuilt  More  than  a  hundred  bridges  have  been  erect-" 
ed  on  the  Moskwa,  the  Negliiia  and  the  JaUsa;  but  the 
water  in  these  rivers  is  often  turbid,  and  hardly  drink- 
able. An  aqueduct  was  begun  by  Catherine  IL,  and 
spring  water  is  now  conveyed  into  the  city.  The  places  of 
amusement  are  the  theatres,  public  gardens,  Russian  moun- 
tains made  of  wood  and  ice,  clubs  or  casinos,  concert  and 
assembly  rooms.  The  inns  are  for  the  most  part  frequent- 
ed by  strangers,  and  few  of  them  are  good.  The  baths  on 
the  contrary  are  commended,  and  their  number  exceeds 
600.  Such  is  the  real  capital  of  the  Russian  nation,  the 
holy  city  of  the  Greco-Russlan  priests,  and  the  new  Jerusa- 
lem of  their  church  mili(|ant.*. 

Some  other  towns  and  burghs  in  the  same  government  Other 
may  be  enumerated.    Dmitrof  contains  SOOO  inhabitants,  ^^^°'* 
many  of  whom  are  employed  in  different  manufactories; 
but  the  people  reside  at  great  distances  from  one  ano- 
ther, gardens  and  fields  are  cultivated  within  the  walls.  ^ 
Werhit%  is  famed  for  its  porcelain,  which  affords  occupation 
to   200  workmen.    Eidomna  is  peopled   by  6000  indivi- 
duals, and  built  on  a  height  watered  by  the  Moskwa ;  its 
trade  consists  chiefly  in  tallow  and  postiUa  or  confects 
made  of  apples.    Serpovkof  is  an  agreeable  village  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nara,  and  its  sail-cloth  is  exported  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire.     Veraia,  a  town  of  600  souls, 
carries  on  a  trade  with  Moscow.    MMhaisk  on  the  Mosk- 

*  JUinbtek^i  uaveU  translated  and  abridged  in  tbe  ^^nnalts  det  Voyagu. 
See  also  in  tbs  same  work,  the  nap  of  the  Kremlin.    Riehler^i  Description  of 
Moscow.    (Garmao)    fVichelhtutn't  Picture  of  Moscow.    (German)  Ljfafd 
Account  of  Moscow.    London^  1824. 
VOL.    VI.  70 
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wa  was  destrpjred  in  1812,  but  it  baaLb«en  ainqe  rebailt  aid 
iroproyed. 

The  celebrated  monastery  of  Troixkaia-Laura  or  the 
Holy  Trinity  I  is  about  sixty  versts  to  the  north  of  M^oacow. 
The  walls  are  a  verst  and  a  half  in  circumference,  thirty 
feet  in  heighty  and  eight  ur  nine  in  thickness ;  and  above 
them  are  two  covered  galleries  or  arcades,  from  which 
the  view  is  inuch  admired.  The  Poles  besieged  apd  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  take  the  convent  during  two  jears. 
Nine  churches^  many  buildings  inhabited  by  the  ^poolu^ 
large  gardens^  and  a  palace  foundfsd  by  Peter  the  Gfeal^ 
and  enligrged  by  Elizabeth,  are  situated  within  the  en* 
closure.  Other  five  churches  and  a  thousand  boaaes,  the 
property  of  the  convent,  have  been  built  without  tiie  walls. 
The  monastery  is  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  in  tlie  empire ; 
it  was  once  inhabited  by  tliree  hundred  monks,  who  were 
the  lords  of  130,000  serfs  or  peasants.  Their  annual  re- 
yenue,  it  is  said,  am9unted  to  L.50,000.  But,  since  Uu 
jpoltatiim  of  the  Russian  dcrgyt  as  the  priests  term  it,  the 
number  of  monks  was  reduced  to  a  hundred,  and  their  in* 
come  to  20,000  roubles  or  L.4170.  A  hundred  peasants 
only  are  now  attached  to  the  establishment  The  AVv 
Jerusalem  or  the  convent  of  fFoskresensko  is  built  like  the 
church  of  the  Holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem^  and  not,  as 
several  travellers   affirm,   after   the   plan  of  SoloiBon^s 

temple* 
The  government  of  Wladimir  lies  to  the  nortli-east  of 
wudrroir.  Moscow,  its  soil,  climate  and  productions  are  nearly 
of  the  same  nature.  Gardening  is  well  understood^  but 
salted  and  pickled  mushrooms  are  in  winter  the  comnioa 
food  of  the  lower  orders  in  difierent  districts*  The  JCUas* 
ma  and  the  Oooo,  which  rolls  fragmente  of  gold  and  other 
metals,  water  the  country,  and  form  a  communication  with 
the  WolgSp  Wl^imir  or  Wlodimir,  once  a  very  flonrish* 
ing  town,  the  residence  of  the  grand  dukes  of  the  pro- 
vince,  and  the  founders  of  Moscow,  has  fallen  into  decayy 
although  its  twenty-five  churches  and  Archbisiiop's  palace 
still  remain.    The  inbabitante  send  cberrie9,  cucumbers  and 
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YOgetatiles  to  Moscow,  but  they  derive  little  advantage  ilodk 
from  tiieir  manufactares.  The  Swungir  flows  at  fte  ^^^ 
distance  of  six  versts  from  the  town,  and  many  pebbles,  ""^1 — '" 
false  topazes  and  jaspers  are  collected  on  its  banks. 
Susdal  was  the  first  residence  of  the  Wlodimirian  dukes. 
Its  kremlin  or  old  castle  is  now  in  ruins,  but  it  re- 
tains its  Itfien  and  cloth  manuract^ries.  The  dialect 
spoken  by  the  people  is  mixed  with  Russian  and  other 
nvords  in  aft  unknown  tongue.  FtrtsUvwl  or  Sa^Usikiif 
wbieh  signifies  the  town  beyond  the  wood»  contains  5000 
souls;  its  trade  consists  in  cloth,  silk  and  leather.  The 
city  is  built  on  tlie  banks  of  lake  PUschtow,  where  Peter 
the  Oreat  bad  two  frigates,  in  which  he  studied  practical 
navigation.  Murom  on  the  Oeca  was  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Mordvine  princes;  it  is  peopled  by  7000  individuals, 
and  exports  a  gi*eat  quantity  of  soap  and  Russian  lea- 
ther. Rich  mines  of  iron  are  situated  at  the  distance  of 
twenty-five  vcrsts  from  Murom',  and  at  nearly  sixty  versts 
from  it,  ai^e  large  veins  of  alabaster,  which  extend  to 
Nischnei-Novgorod.  Sixteen  large  glasshouses  and  seve* 
l»al  manufactories  have  been  built  in  the  district  of  JDu- 
ratsthrco.* 

The  iron  and  copper  works  are  in  a  flourishing  state,  iQd^st'r 
but  little  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  agriculture  of  culture."' 
the  province.  One  or  two  cows,  a  wretched  horse,  and 
seven  or  eight  lean  sheep  make  up  the  whole  property  of  a 
peasant  on  a  noble  domain.  The  serfs  of  the  crown  are 
not  so  poor,  but  their  cottages  are  very  dirty ;  a  cow  and 
ii  calf,  or  a  mare  and  foal  are  often  seen  in  the  hovels  in- 
habited by  tlieir  owners.  The  use  which  is  made  of  the 
8ibei>iatt  centaury  from  Murom  to  Arsamas,  is  not  gener- 
iXty  known  in  other  countries.  The  largest  leaves  are  col- 
lected and  dtied,  they  are  afterwards  applied,  as  occasion 
may  require,  to  wounds  and  scars ;  in  this  way,  it  is  af- 
firmed, a  wound  is  liiore  speedily  cicatrized  and  healed 
than  by  any  other  method. 

*  Eph^m^rides  G^ograph.  of  Weyroar,  XX.  p.  235« 
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The  lake  Poganovo  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
sinking  of  the  ground  ;^  floating  islands  are  sometiaaes  seen 
~  on  it,  but  thejr  only  rise  to  the  surface  after  tempestuous 
weather.* 

The  northern  situation  of  tiie  government  of  Jaroslaw 
renders  tlie  climate  colder  than  in  the  two  last  provinces. 
The  soil  is  not  of  a  bad  quality,  but  the  grain  harvests  are 
never  abundant ;  lint  succeeds  better,  and  the  art  of  gar- 
dening has  been  brought  to  greater  perfection  than  ib  any 
other  Russian  government.  The  inhabitants  of  some  rural 
districts  gain  a  livelihood  by  making  stockings,  hats  and 
different  woollen  or  linen  stuffs.  Many  individuals  emi* 
grate  temporarily  into  other  provinces,  and  obtain  employ- 
ment as  gardeners  or  workmen. 

The  inhabitants  of  Jaroslavl  or  Jaroslaw  on  the  Wolga, 
are  perhaps  as  industrious  as  any  in  the  Russian  empire* 
The  town,  before  the  fire  in  1768,  contained  6100  houses, 
84  churches,  and  21,000  souls;  its  present  population 
amounts  to  24,000,  the  number  of  houses  to  2800,  and 
there  are  not  fewer  than  63  churches,  of  which  44  are 
built  of  stone.  The  linen  and  silk  manufactories  are  verj 
flourishing,  and  table  linen,  Russian  leather,  linseed  oU 
and  many  other  articles  are  sent  to  Petersburg.  The 
school  of  arts  was  founded  and  richly  endowed  by  the  cele- 
brated Demidof,  and  it  obtained  afterwards  the  same  privi- 
leges  as  the  universities. 

Rostow  is  built  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  where  Peter 
the  Great  engaged  in  some  skirmishes  before  he  gained  his 
naval  victories.  The  exports  are  linen,  sulphuric  acid  and 
minium.  Many  strangers  repair  to  the  different  fairs;  the 
number  of  inhabitants  is  not  less  than  6000,  and  the  towa 
was  at  one  time  the  capital  of  an  ancient  dutchy.  The  po- 
pulation of  Uglitsch  on  the  Wolga,  is  equal  to  7000  souls, 
and  its  commerce  consists  chiefly  in  leather,  soap  and  paper. 
Iron  is  the  staple  article  in  the  trade  of  BarUsogUbtk,  and 


*  I^epckhtn^i  TriTeli,  quoted  by  G«or|i. 
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the  wetlth  of  Rybensk  depends  on  its  tallow  works  and    book 
linen  manttfactories.  ciz* 

The  same  industry  does  not  extend  to  the  lofty  forests  in 
the  government  of  Kostronia«  where  the  lime  grows  luxa- 
riantly  on  the  Wetluga,  and  dark  pines  coTer  the  wilder 
banks  of  the  Unscha.  The  climate  becomes  sensibly  colder 
as  we  advance  eastwards,  and  the  population,  which  is 
l^ater  than  in  some  German  kingdoms,  exceeds  1,400,000. 
The  habits  and  occupation  of  the  country  people  are  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  government  of  Jarosjaw,  but  the  emi- 
gration from  the  province  is  greater,  and  the  land  of  the 
absentees  is  cultivated  by  women  and  children.  Kos- 
troma, a  town  of  9000  souls,  is  surrounded  with  earthen 
ramparts,  and  the  inhabitants  export  linen,  soap  and  Rus- 
sian leather.  Makariew^Unsha  is  often  confounded  with 
Makariew  on  the  Wolga.  €hditsch  on  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  contains  6000  souls. 

The  government  of  Ji/Uchnei  or  Lower  Mvgarod  is  per-  Oovem- 
baps  the  finest  province  in  the  Russian  empire.  Pictor- ^i"chDei 
esqoe  and  varied  lillls,  regular  and  temperate  seasons,  a^^^s^'^* 
fertile  though  sandy  soil,  lofty  forests  of  oaks  and  lin>es, 
abundant  crops  of  corn,  good  cattle,  plenty  of  fish  and 
game,  salt,  iron  and  copper  mines,  and  a  position  favour- 
able for  inland  trade,  are  some  of  the  advantages  by  which 
it  is  distinguished.  The  largest  sterlets  in  the  whole  of 
Russia  are  taken  from  the  Occa,  which  unites  with  the 
Wolga  in  the  same  province.  A  chain  of  littoral  hills, 
the  BaUManava-Oaraf  extends  on  the  left  of  the  last 
river.  They  are  well  wooded  in  some  places,  and  in 
others  they  are  cultivated  to  the  summits,  which  are  be- 
tween five  and  six  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Calcareous  rocks  abounding  in  caverns  are  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Piana,  and  the  name  of  the 
river,  which  signifies  Drunken^  is  expressive  of  the  ir- 
regular windings,  that  are  probably  occasioned  by  its 
streams  being  diverted  into  cavities.  The  lake  Tilenina 
is  often  lost  in  an  abyss^  but  a  piece  of  wood^  or  any  light 
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BOOK    bodj  panes  through  the  concealed  passage^  and  is 

CIS.     again  floating  on  the  small  river  Wad.    The  fish  in  the 

"^"""^  lake  Mandervikoit  are  not  easily  caught  in  the  nety  and  it  is 

supposed  that  they  escape  into  caverns.^ 
wSiS-Go-      ^^ch'Oarod    or  Mschmi   JVbvgarod^    the   Law   J^flnr 
rod.  town  is  distinguished  from  the  ancient  Novgorod,  and  lo 

the  name   of  the  last  is  generally  added  the  adjeettte 
Weliki  or  Oreat    Those  iivho  leave  the  same  plaee  for 
Nischnei  Novgorod,  sail  down  the  Wolga,  and  it  ia  for 
that  reason  called  the  low  town.    It  contains  18S6  lionseB 
and  a  population  of  ld,000  souls.    The  place  is  one  of 
the  great  marts  for  the  inland  trade,  and  it  is  likely  to  re- 
tain that  advantage  from  its  central  position  lietween  the 
north  and  south  of  European  Russia,  from  its  vicinity  te 
the  mines  of  Permia,  and  from  its  navigation  on  the  Wolga 
and  the  Occa.    Some  of  its   exports   are  copper,   iron, 
cordage,  tallow  and  beer,  and  the   three  thousand  iHirks 
that  sail  to  it  every  year,  are  manned  by  70,000  bmrlaki 
or  boatmen.    A  great  many  Persians,  Tartars,  Buchart* 
ans  and  Chinese  meet  at  the  fair  of  Nisch-Gorod,  and  the 
valoe  of  the  different  articles,  which  are  exposed  to  snicv 
is  rarely  less  than  a  hundred  millions  of  roubles.     Arsa- 
mas,  or  the  second  town  in  the  government,  is  peopled  by 
8000  individuals;  the  streets  are  dirty,  and  the  houees  are 
ill  built,  but  the  inhabitants  are  industrious  and  compara* 
lively  affluent ;  almost  all  of  them   are  tradesmen  or  soap- 
boilers, dyers  and  shoemakers.    The  kraschennina  or  Uoe 
stuffs,  which  are  worn  by  the  women  throughout  many 
provinces,   are    for  the    most  part   dyed   in    the    town. 
A  great   qmintity    of   potashes    is    likewise    made,   hot 
that  branch  of  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  gov^miMit, 
and  all  the  forests  in  different  districts  are  reserved^  for  fte 
use  of  the  works.    Hard  or  old  wood  is  af ways  prefErred 
to  young  or  tender  trees,  and^,  as  M.  Storeh  observes 
rightly,  the  destruction  of  the  forests  may  iir  a  great  mea- 

^  CepeMilirttid  Ftatf  qooted  by  Gtoigi  Id  hUr  dflMtipUoii  of  RitfriA.   I. 
p.  276. 


wve  b9  i^ttributed  to  thi^t  capso.    fatnikMd  i/t  peopled  ^WK 
bjr  5000  eoMl9»  aud  the  inhabitanta  of  Balakna  export  the    ^^^ 
ai^H  tb^t  13  obtained  from  tbe  saline  springs  io  tbe  viciai-^ '  ' 
ty.    Paulowa  on  the  Occa  has  the  appearance  of  a  large 
irUlageA  tt  eontaidia  6OOQ  inbabitaBts,  and  almost  every 
mm  i«  the  place  la  a  smith  or  a  cutler.    ScissorSf  knive^i 
Qvordsy  air-gans»  ftles»  planes,  locks   and  padlocks  am 
exported*    Many  af  tbe  last  artides  are  very  sjaiaUy  and 
9f  admirable  woarkroaBsbip ;  they  are  sent  into  Aaiat  and 
eacli  is  sold  for  a  rouble.    Pogast,   another  village  of 
th»  mme  sort,  contains  3000  inkabitantSt  ^bo  oarry  on  ai 
trade,  in  armji* 

Tbe  population,  of  the  government  amounts  to  lydso^ooo* 
and  in  tha.t  number  there  may  be  sixty  or  seventy  thousand 
Tacboavaschea  and  Mordvines,  a  distinct  people*.  o£  whom 
ve  have  already  given  some  account. 

The  goverament  of  Penza*  which  is  watered  by  the  Govern^ 
Soura  and  tbe  Moschkat  is  in  many  places  fertilei  thep^^^^^^ 
soil  is  generally  rich  and  of  a  dark  colour ;  the  oak  and 
tlie  B4it  tree  abound  in  the  forests.  Agriculture  is  tbe 
chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants*  and  their  number 
throughout  the  province  is  not  less  than  a  million*  inclu- 
sively of  40»000  Mord vines,  and  21*000  Tartars.  Lea- 
ther* glass*  potashes  and  spirits  are  the  principal  exports. 
Many  horses  are  bred  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  varrty  or 
and  one  variety,  of  a  white  colour,  is  covered  in  winter 
with  a  coarse  and  thick  wool.^  Tlie  women  make  use  of 
diflferent  dyes,  that  are  very  durable,  find  they  extract 
tbem  from  indigenous  plants,  or  wild  madder,  genista 
and  smratukL  Iron-'works  have  been  erected  at  Insarttf 
and  tbe  same  metal  tabounde  in  difibrent  parts  of  the  go- 
Ternment.  The  town  of  Penza  is  a  place  of  trade,  it 
stands  on  a  height  w^atered  by  the  Soura,  and  its  popu- 
lation exceeds  11,000  souls.  The  country  on  the  east 
of  tbe  Soura  is  covered  with  forests*  and  the  brassica  ole- 
racea  grows  spontaneoi  isly  on  the  sandy  banks  of  rivers. 

•  PiIU  s,  Voyages,  I.  p.  132. 
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Govern- 
ment of 
Tambof. 


Produce* 


BOOK    Saranskf  a  town  of  TOOO  inhnbitaiitSy  many  of  whom  ara 
cix«     soap-boilera  or  tanners,  and  Kramo'Slobodik  with  its  no* 
^~~'^'~"  merous  distilleriest  aro  situated  in  the  north  of  tlie  pro- 
vince. 

The  southern  districts  in  the  goyemment  of  Tambof 
are  fertile  in  pasturage,  and  the  oalc  and  the  ash  are  the 
most  common  trees  in  the  forests.  The  soil  is  poor^  in 
the  north,  but  the  pine,  the  birch,  the  alder  and  tke 
lime  abound  in  the  woods.  The  open  plains  descend  for 
the  most  part  towards  tlie  north,  and  on  that  account  the 
temperature  is  colder  than  might  have  been  inferred  from 
the  latitude.  Cattle  are  exported  from  the  province,  and 
the  grain  raised  on  it,  is  sufficient  fur  the  consumption  of 
the'  inhabitants ;  but  many  natural  products  al'e  neglected, 
among  others,  kerroes  or  Polish  cochineal,  which  may  be 
collected  from  every  oak,  and  the  canfbarides  or  insects 
PopaiaUon.  that  abound  on  the  ash  trees.  The  population  is  equal  to 
1,400,000,  and  in  that  number  there  are  about  300,000 
odnovorxif  or  free  husbandmen,  the  proprietors  of  their 
farms.  Some  of  the  other  inhabitants  are  Little  Russians, 
Mordvines,  and  Tartars,  who  are  distinguished  from  their 
neighbours  by  their  honesty,  knowledge  and  comparative 
wealth.*  The  industry  of  the  townsmen  is  confined  to 
the  manufacturing  of  cloth  and  linen,  to  the  distillation  of 
strong  liquor,  and  the  working  of  iron.  The  quantity  of 
the  last  metal,  which  is  smelted  in  the  numerous  furnaces 
belonging  to  a  single  individual,!  amounts  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty  or  a  hundred  and  tliirty  thousand  pouds.^ 
The  district  of  Kadom  abounds  in  honey;  and  flour, 
cattle,  hides,  wax  and  river  boats  aro  exported  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  The  Mokscha  is  the  princi- 
pal outlet  for  the  commerce  of  the  province,  it  crosses 
Penza,  receives  the  Hsno,  which  issues  from  the  steppes 


Towm, 
Steppes. 


*  Description  du  gouverneooent  de  Tambof,  Jouroal  de  BtatisUque,  t«  VII* 
cabier. 

i  These  iron  works  belong  to  M.  Bataschef. 

t  4,800,0r)0  or  5,200,000  lbs. 
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on  the  south  of  Tambof,  and  their  united  streams  flow  into    book 
the  Oka.    The  city  of  Tambof  is  peopled  by  15,000  indi-     cix. 
viduals,  but  its  trade  is  insignificant.    A  steppe  or  uticulti-  — — 
▼ated  plain  extends  to  the  south  of  the  town,  and  affords 
shelter  for  game  and  different  wild  animals.    Kdsknv  con- 
tains 8000  souls,  and  its  commerce  is  more  considerable ; 
it  is  situated  on  the  Woronesch,  a  feeder  of  the  Don,  and  its 
rapid  course  indicates  the  descent  of  the  ridge.    The  largest 
towns  towards  the  north  arc  Morshansk  on  the  Tzna,  and 
lelatma  on  the  Oka. 

The  uniformity  of  the  central  plains  is  interrupted  to  a  Govern- 
certain  extent,  in  the  government  of  Risesan.    The  country  SfjIJIan. 
to  the  south  of  the  capital  is  rich  in  grain^  but  the  pic- 
turesque hills,  the  shaded  and  sheltered  plains  terminate  at 
the  banks  of  the  Oka.    The  northern  part  of  the  country  is  Lakes  in 
wilder,  the  numerous  lakes  in  the  district  o{  legoriewsk  are  Qf^if^^ 
encompassed  by  vast  forests,  and  their  waters  pass  by  the  wesk. 
Pra  into  the  Oka.     Agriculture  forms  the  great  occupation 
of  the  people,  and  tlic  quantity  of  grain  produced  above 
vrhat  is  consumed  in  the  country  exceeds  two  millions  of 
tshetverts.*    Egyptian  barley,  or  hordeiim  nudum  is  culti- 
vated in  the  province,  and  the  large  orchards  of  apple  and 
cherry  trees  are  mostly  confined  to  the  central  districts*! 
The  art  of  gardening  is  Myell  understood,  and  bees'  wax.  Gardening. 
hop^,  girkins  and  different  vegetables  are  sent  to  Moscow. 
The  peasants  not  only  weave  the  cloth,  and  make  the  stock- 
ings which  they  wear,  but  articles  of  the  same  kind  are  ex- 
ported and  sold  to  the  country  people  in  the  neighbouring 
provinces.     An  immense  number  of  quails  are  salted  every 
autumn,  and  exported  in  barrels  to  different  parts  of  ^he 
empire.    Flax  and  lint  succeed  in  the  northern  districts, 
and  many  of  the  villagers  are  employed  in  spinning  thread, 
or  in  making  linen. 

*  The  poud  is  equal  to  forty  pounds,  and  the  tshetvert  is  equal  to  seven 
pouds  and  a  half. 

t  Postoph,  Chez  Ics  ^crivains  agronomes  Fran^als. 
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Town  of 
Riasan, 


BOOK       The  populfttion  is  equal  to  lySOOyOOO,  bat  there  are  not 

oix.    more  than  150,000  free  peasants.    The  serfs  are  not  so 

"^  poor  as  in  many  other  governments.    The  number  of  Tar- 

Kasimow.  ^^^  ^^  Riesan  is  not  greater  than  two  or  three  tliousand, 

and  the  most  \vealthy  ammigst  them  reside  at  KoHmatv,  the 

ancient  metropolis  of  a  Tartar  principalitjy  and  at  present 

a  commercial  town  of  10,000  souls.    The  Tartars  inhabit 

the  upper  part  of  the  town,  where  they  have  a  mosque,  and 

carry  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  fur.    Ruins  and  inscriptions 

are  observed  in  tlie  neigiibourhood. 

RisBsany  although  the  capital  and  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  great  dukes,  contains  little  worthy  of  notice ;  it  is  iU 
built,  and  peopled  only  by  five  thousand  inhabitants,  but  the 
ancient  Risesan,  that  the  Tartars  destroyed,  was  not  per- 
haps situated  on  the  same  place.  The  present  town,  which 
was  probably  built  in  the  15th  century,  might  have  been 
first  known  by  the  name  of  Fereslawl-Risesansku  Olearius 
informs  us  that  it  is  twenty  miles  distant  from  the  ancient 
site.*  Although  the  direction  is  not  mentioned,  it  is  likely 
that  the  former  city  lay  near  the  confluence  of  the  Istra  and 
the  Oka.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as  the 
Rysa-land  of  the  fabulous  Icelandic  sagas,  but  that  name  is, 
according  to  its  true  meaning,  a  mythological  term,  and 
signifies  the  land  of  giants. 

The  government  of  Tula  or  Toula  extends  along  an  un- 
varied and  not  very  fertile  plain.  Rye,  buck  wheat,  millet 
and  wheat  are  raised  on  it,  and  apples,  cherries,  peas,  en- 
cumbers and  other  plants  grow  in  tlie  gardens.  All  the 
trees  common  to  central  Russia  are  fuund  in  the  forests, 
which  are  by  no  means  extensive.  The  bees  fed  on  buck 
wheat  and  the  flower  of  the  lime,  yield  rich  honey.  Sing- 
ing birds  arc  tamed,  taught  different  airs,  and  exported  in 
great  numbers.f     Lastly,   fishing  and  the  chase  are  not 


OoT«ni- 
ment  of 
Toula. 


*  01eariui*8  Travels  in  Muscovy,  p.  273. 

t  ^'Near  the  same  Mails  were  tubs  full  of  pismires  crawling  ainoDg  the 

and  over  the  persons  of  those  who  sold  them.    Both  the  eggs  and  the  ants  are 

brought  tb  Moscow  as  food  for  nightingaleSy  which  are  favourite  though  cominoa 

•  birds  in  Russian  bouses.    They  sing  in  every  respect  as  beautifully  in  cagaa  aa 
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unprofitable  occapations.  Such,  however,  are  all  the  ad«  book 
Tantages  of  this  petty  kingdom.  It  ought  also  to  have  been  ^'^* 
added  tiiat  the  monotonous  plain  is  cultivated  with  much  ' 

care  by  a  numerous  population  of  laborious,  docile  and  obe-  t 
dient  serfs.  The  yoke,  it  is  true,  weighs  heavily  on  them ; 
but  their  rigid  masters  excuse  the  severity  of  their  conduct, 
by  alleging  that  harsh  measures  are  necessary,  otherwise 
the  slaves  might  revolt,  for  they  are  apt  to  imagine  kindness 
or  mild  treatment,  a  proof  of  timidity  or  weakness.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  an  ancient 
Finnic  race*  which  peopled  the  country  on  the  south  from 
Tula  to  Woronctz.  We  learn  from  the  work  of  a  well-in- 
formed traveller,  tha^t  the  peasants  have  fair  hair  like  the 
Finlanders,  and  differ  in  their  complexion  from  the  Rus« 
sians,  the  Cossacks  and  the  Poles.*  They  were  probably 
a  branch  of  the  WisBtitches,  a  Finnic  people,  whose  princi-  wiatiu  , 
pal  settlement  was  in  the  government  of  Roursk,  and  ex*  ^^^** 
tended  across  Orel  towards  Tula.  If  we  suppose  that  the 
nation  had  made  any  progress  in, civilization,  the  popula- 
tion might  have  at  least  amounted  to  a  million  of  individu- 
als. The  sovereign  state  was  subdued  by  the  Russians  of 
Kiow,  and  the  natives  speak  at  present  the  Russian  lan- 
guage. 

The  view  of  Tula  from  a  distance  is  not  inferior  to  any  The  town 
other  of  the  kind  in  Russia,  its  numerous  domes,  its  chalk  '^*^*' 
edifices  shaded  by  trees,  add  to  its  romantic  appearance, 
and  when  the  stranger  hears  on  approaching  it  the  noise  of 
machinery,  he  is  apt  to  suppose  it  a  commercial  town.   But 
the  first  impression  is  soon  desti*oyed,  the  streets  are  nar- 

in  their  native  woods.  We  often  heard  them  in  the  bird  shops,  warbling  with  _ 
all  the  fulness  and  variety  of  tone,  which  characterizes  the  nightingale  in  its 
natural  state.  The  price  of  one  of  them  in  full  song,  is  about  fifteen  roubles. 
The  Russians,  by  rattling  beads  on  their  tables  of  tangible  arithmetic,  can 
make  the  birds  sing  at  pleasure  during  the  day ;  but  nightingales  are  heard 
throughout  the  night,  malting  the  streets  of  the  city  resound  the  melodies  of  th9 
forest."    Clarke's  Travels,  Chap.  VII. 

•  Clarke's  Travels,  Chap.  XI. 
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BOOK    row,  crooked  and  ill  paved,  and  almost  all  the  honses  are 
oix.     bailt  of  wood.    Peter  the  First  established  a  manufactory  of 

"""~~"  arms,  which  affords  employment  to  5000  men,  but  the  dif- 
ferent articles  that  they  make,  are  of  inferior  workmanship. 
The  inhabitants  amount  to  30,000,  there  is  a  theatre  in  the 
town,  and  what  is  rare  in  Russian  cities,  the  streets  are 
lighted  in  the  evenings.  The  trade  of  the  place  consists 
partly  in  the  importation  of  Greek  wines,  and  in  the 
produce  of  the  Levant,  both  of  which  are  exported  to  the 
north  of  Russia;  the  other  exports  are  Russian  leather, 
linen,  woollen  stuffs,  cutlery  and  Prussian  bluel  Many  va- 
luable iron  mines  are  situated  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  ore  is 
found  among  sand  or  vegetable  mould  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  It  is  of  so  rich  a  kind  that  the  metal  is  to  the 
ore  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  seventy  to  a  hundred,  and  the  best 
iron  in  all  Russia  is  wrought  in  the  works  at  JDougna  near 
Tula. 

The  other  places  of  any  importance  are  Bielew  on  the 
Occa,  a  town  of  7000  inhabitants,  Wenew  with  3400,  and 
the  village  of  TitatcUf  which  is  partly  peopled  by  three 
hundred  silk  weavers. 

Nobles.  The  free  peasants  in  the  government  are  not  numerous, 
but  there  are  not  fewer  than  IBOO  noble  families,  a  greater 
number  than  in  the  whole  of  Sweden.  A  hundred  and  five 
persons  have  the  title  of  princes,  and  eight  only  are  counts. 
The  proportion  in  the  adjoining  government  of  Kaluga  is 
less  remarkable,  for  there  are  thirty-six  counts  and  only 
sixty-one  princes.  The  Kiovian  families  that  settled  in 
'  these  provinces  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  and  the  Finns 
that  were  not  reduced  to  slavery,  may  enable  us  to  account 
for  the  great  number  of  nobles. 

GoTern-         If  there  be  any  difference  between  the  governments  of 

Kaluga.  Kaluga  and  Tula,  it  consists  in  the  comparative  sterilitj  of 
the  former;  in  other  respects,  tlK5  climate,  produce  and 
soil  are  the  same.  The  people  are  equally  industrious 
and  the  inhabitants  of  inconsiderable  towns  are  employed 
in  manufacturing  paper,  fine  linen  or  sail  cloth,  in  dressing 
leather,  •  and  in  making  glass.    The  largest  iron  works  in 
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oil  Rassia  are  (hose  of  Ugodka  ;  arms  and  heavy  ordnanca  Booa. 
are  foanded  in  theniy  but  the  metal  used  is  not  of  a  ver  j  c^^* 
good  qualitj.  Kaluga  on  the  Occay  contains  25,000  souls, 
it  is  not  less  than  ten  versts  in  circumference^  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  ill  built.  Fourteen  hundred  workmen 
are  employed  in  manufacturing  sail  cloth,  and  a  trade  is 
carrie4  on  in  military  saddles,  pottery  and  boxes  or  br*- 
naments  made  of  inlaid  wood.  Thd  same  place  is  noted 
for  its  caviar,  a  great  quantity  of  which  is  exported. 
The  population  of  Kox>elsk  amounts  to  3500,  the  streets 
are  straight  and  broad,  and  the  town  is  better  built  than 
many  others  in  Russia.  Barowskf  on  the  contrary,  is 
wholly  bulk  of  wood,  b«t  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  the 
capital,  the  mof^t  important  of  any  in  the  province.  The 
greater  proportion  of  its  6000  inhabitants  labour  in  differ- 
ent manufactories.  Hemp  and  flax  succeed  in  the  gdvem- 
inent,  but  they  are  frequently  destroyed  by  the  camelina. 
Many  foresters  protect  the  trees,  and  their  labours  are  ren- 
dered easy  by  the  religious  processions  of  the  Greek  priests, 
vho  sprinkle  holy  water  round  the  woods,  and  prohibit  the 
villagers  from  cutting  them.*  The  largest  forests  are  si- 
tuated in  the  district  of  Mechtschof. 

The  uniformity  of  the  central  plains  is  interrupted  in  GoTern- 
the  government  of  Orel ;  the  calcareous  hills  are  separat-  or"i!  °^ 
ed  by  deep  valleys,  the  soil  is  more  fruitful,  and  the  system 
of  husbandry  nowise  inferior  to  that  in  the  two  preceding 
provinces.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  productive 
governments  in  the  empire,  and  tlie  excess  of  grain  above 
what  is  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the  people,'  is  not 
less  in  ordinary  seasons  than  five  or  six  millions  of  tshet- 
rerts.  Wheat  and  barley  are  the  chief  articles  of  exporta- 
tion. Almost  every  man  is  devoted  to  husbandry  or  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  consequently  much  improvement  has  not 
been  made  in  the  different  manufactures.  That  branch 
of  industry  is  in  some  measure  rendered  superfluous  by  the 

•  Travels  of  Sujcw,  quoted  by  Georgi. 
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BOOK  absence  of  luxury,  ai^d  the  simple  and  frugal  habits  of  the 
cix«  people.  Glass  and  iron  are,  in  addition  to  the  agricultural 
produce,  the  only  articles  that  are 'exported,  for  no  more 
leather  is  prepared  in  the  different  tan  worlds,  than  nvhat  is 
used  in  the  province.  The  word  Orel  is  pronounced  as  if  it 
were  written  Oriol  or^rioU  which  signifies  an  eagle,  and  from 
orHawOf  the  genitive  plural  of  the  same  noun,  is  derived  the 
adjective  orlowskaia. '  The  government  is  thus  distinguish* 
ed  by  many  names,  a  circumstance  which  has  excited  the 
surprise  of  travellers,  although  all  of  them,  it  must  be  ad* 
raitted,  are  nearly  synonymous.  Orel,  a  town  of  510,000 
inhabitants,  is  built  after  the  Russian  manner,  on  the  Oka, 
which  might  be  there  navigable  for  boats,  if  a  great  qoan* 
tity  of  water  were  not  last  in  supplying  the  mills  belong- 
ing to  the  Count  Golownin  ;  such  inconveniences  are  by  no 
meari^  uncommon  in  many  provinces.  The  corn  that  is 
exported  from  Little  Russia  to  Petersbui^  is  deposited  ia 
Orel.  Idtt%9  which  contains  8000  souls,  and  Briantki  a 
town  of  5000  inhabitants,  'carry  on  a  trade  in  wheat  and 
cattle.  BolchoiVf  the  second  city  in  tiie  government,  is  peo- 
pled by  14,000  individuals,  and  its  commerce  consists  chief- 
ly in  leather  and  woollen  stuffs. 
GoTeni-  The  difference  in  the  climate  and  productions  of  Kursk  is 
l^wsk!  ^^^7  obvious.  TV^inter  does  not  last  longer  than  four  months; 
the  arbute  and  the  melon  ripen,  there  are  besides  apples, 
cherries  and  plenty  df  plumbs ;  and  the  fruit  of  the  wild  pear 
tree  (the  only  kind  in  the  government)  is  made  into  pre- 
serves. Wheat  and  barley  yield  about  nine-fold,  the  grain 
is  not  dried  in  ovens,  but  kept  in  sUiiSf  sometimes  from  six 
to  ten  years.  The  wheat,  however,  is  not  unfrequently 
destroyed  by  mildew.  The  meadows  are  never  •covered 
with  water,  and  they  afford  rich  pasturage.  The  light 
plough  is  not  used,  the  oxen  in  the  country  are  large  and 
strong.  The  population  is  not  so  widely  dispersed  as  ia 
the  other  provinces,  and  the  labourers  are  not  so  unfortu- 
nate. Thus  the  inhabitants  amount  to  a  million  and  a 
half,  but  there  are  not  fewer  than  320,000  odnovonior 
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free  peasants,  all  of  whom  are  Little  Russians.*    The    book 
greatest  disadvantage  in  this  government,  as  in  the  last,  is     cix. 
the  want  of  a  navigable  river.    Tlio  8eim  or  the  8em  ap-  ' 

pears  a  large  river  on  the  map,  as  well  aslthe  DesnOf  into 
which  it  falls,  but  their  streams  are  not  very  deep,  and  na- 
vigation is  obstructed  In  many  places  by  numerous  mills. 
The  bad  quality  of  the  water  exposes  the  inhabitants  to 
taenia,  and  the  cattle  to  fasda  hq^atica^f 

The  fortifications  of  Kursk  have  been  changed  into  gar-Towni. 
dens  and  public  walks,  and  the  number  of  iAhabitants  has 
increased  to  £0,000.  Wax,  tallow  and  cattle  are  exported 
from  it  to  Petersburg  and  Moscow;  but  its  fire  wood  is 
imported  from  Orel.  A  great  fair  is  held  every  year  at 
the  hermitage  of  Korenaia  Pustinat  which  is  also  a  place  of 
resort  on  account  of  its  miraculous  image.  The  horses, 
cattle  and  different  articles,  which  are  sold  at  the  fair, 
amount  in  value  to  five  millions  of  roubles.  JUichaUowka  itinennt 
belongs  to-  Count  8cheremetew,  who  lets  about  1000  "*'*^  *° 
bouses  to  five  or  six  thousand  free  Little  Russians,  some 
of  whom  travel  about  the  country  and  sell  their  wares, 
while  others  are  employed  in  manufacturing  them.  Fu- 
tiwt  contains  10,000  souls,  and  is  the  second  town  in  the 
government.  The  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  sur- 
rounded hj  Morgans  or  sepulchral  hills,  are  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Swapa.  A  great  quantity  of  cloth  is  ma- 
nufactured at  Gluschkava,  and  although  Kdrotscha  is  not 
a  place  of  trade,  its  population  exceeds  9000  souls.  Ad* 
gorodf  a  town  of  8000  inhabitants,  was  at  one  time  the  ca- 
pital of  the  government,  it  is  sometimes  confounded  with 
anotlier  place  of  the  same  name,  which  was  built  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Riew  by  Wladimir  in  the  year  900. 
The  6)rmer  was  not  founded  before  the  year  159r,  and  it 
is  uncertain  if  it  be  the  same  as  Sarkeh  the  white  city  of 
the  Chazares,  for  there  might  have  been  many  ivhitt  towns 
in  a  country  abounding  in  hills  of  chalk. 

*  LarioDOw,  Description  da  gouFernement  de  Kurfk. 
t  Sujew,  quoted  by  Georgi,  p.  099*. 
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It  i*emains  for  us  to  give  a  short  account  of  asotker 
government  in  Gr<$at  Russia,  that  of  Woronesch  or 
*  Yoronezy  the  southern  half  of  which  is  wholly  peopled 
by  Little  Ruf^ans.  The  total  population  amounts  to 
1,4009000,  and  the  number  of  odnovorzi  to  500,000  ;  the 
nobles  in  the  province  are  not  very  numerous.  The  cli- 
mate is  as  mild,  humid  and  variable  as  in  the  conntry 
of  the  Donian  Cossacks.  The  atmosphere  in  sumoAer  is 
cooled  by  frequent  storms,  and  the  air  is  sometimes  dark- 
ened by  dense  mists*  Corn  abounds,  the  plom^  the 
arbute  and  the  melon  thrive,  but  the  grape  ripens  onlj 
in  very  warm  seasons.  Tobacco  and  dop^tcum  annttam 
are  cultivated,  and  wild  asparagus  grows  to  the  tbickDcss 
of  a  man's  finger. 

The  land  in  some  districts  is  very  fertile,  and  others  are 
covered  with  large  forests  of  oaks,  that  may  soon  be  used 
in  the  naval  stations  on  the  Black  Sea*  The  inhabitants 
are  exposed  to  great  inconvenience  from  the  badness  of 
•the  water,  which  is  hard,  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  and 
flows  through  a  calcareous  country.  The  Don  crosses  the 
government,  and  receives  the  Woronesch,  on  which  large 
vessels  might  sail  in  winter,  but  it  is  scarcely  navigable 
for  boats  in  summer. 

Syphilis  is  perhaps  the  most  prevalent  disease  in  Woro- 
•nesch  and  in  many  other  Russian  provinces)  but  it  is  cur- 
ed by  a  heroic  remedy,  namely,  sublimate  of  percupy  dis- 
solved in  strong  spirits. 

The  town  of  Woronesch  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
contains  12,000  inhabitants,  some  of  whom  are  employed 
in  different  vitriol  and  soap  works,  and  others  in  manu- 
facturing cloth,  or  in  dressing  leather.  Peter  the  Great 
erected  there  the  first  dock  yards  for  building  ships  in 
Russia,  and  a  large  botanical  garden  w|is  cultivated  in 
the  neighbourhood  by  order  of  the  same  prince,  but  it  is 
now  overgrown  with  oaks,  forest  trees  and  nqderwood. 
Many  Zigeunes  or  Gypsies  wander  in  different  districts, 
they  are  so  numerous  that  an  English  traveller  con- 
siders them    the   predominant  race.     The   other   towns 
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are  not  large,  Ostrogoscbk,  which  is  next  to  the  capital,    book 
contains  only  4000  inhabitants,  and  among  them  are  some     ^^^ 
Grerman  colonies.    It  is  affirmed  that  the  tobacco  pipes  made  — — — * 
by  these  settlers  are  not  inferior  to  any  in  Holland. 

The  right  bank  of  the  Don  near  the  confluence  of  the  The  Dirni 
Sosna,  is  covered  with  chalk  hills  of  a  remarkable  appear-  ^^'^ 
ance,  some  of  them  resemble  colaains  or  pillars ;  the  Rus- 
sians call  them  the  Divni  Oori  or  strange  mountains.*  The 
monks  belonging  to  the  ancient  monastery  of  Drbingarskoif 
built  their  subterranean  celb  and  chapels  in  different  parts 
of  the  hills. 

The  bones  of  large  animals,  teeth,  jaw  bones,  ribs,  FomU 
yertebrae  and  others  have  been  observed  on  the  banks  of  °*'* 
the  Don  at  thirty  versts  from  Woronesch.  Some  of  them 
are  entire,  others  are  partly  decomposed.  They  occupy 
a  space  of  eighty  yards  in  length,  and  descend  to  the  depth 
of  three  below  the  ground.  Whoever  has  seen  the  skele- 
tons of  .elephants,  might  readily  conclude  that  they  are  the 
ramiains  of  these  animals. 
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Bufope  eontimud.    Sixth  Sectwn.    Pnyoinces  of  LitUe 
no.    Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Russians* 

B<K«  The  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  unirormity  of  the  coun- 
ex*  try*  may  have  rendered  our  account  of  Great  Russiay  and 
the  topographical  details  into  which  we  have  entered*  te- 
dious and  uninteresting.  But  another  task  of  the  same 
kind  remains.  We  have  still  to  describe  Little  Russia  or 
the  four  governments  of  Kiev,  Tchemigof,  PuUova,  Chark" 
off  to  these  shall  be  added  the  former  Polish  provinces  of 
Podolia  and  Yolhynia,  because  the  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Little  Russians  by  origin,  and  they  still 
adhere  to  the  rites  of  the  Greek  church.  These  causes 
may  account  for  the  great  success  of  the  Russians  in  their 
invasions  of  the  late  Polish  republick,  which  was  chiefly 
composed  of  provinces  wrested  from  Russia  or  from  the 
great  dukes  of  Galitch,  Yladimir,  Yolynski^  Polotsk 
and  particularly  Kiow,  by  Boleslas  the  Victorious,  Ca- 
simir  the  Great,  kings  of  Poland,  and  by  Gedimln, 
great  duke  of  Lithuania.  AH  the  peasants  were  Roos- 
niacs  or  Little  Russians,  ignorant  of  the  language  and 
customs  of  Poland;  they  abandoned  their  lords  with* 
out  reluctance,  and  received  willingly  the  Russian  sol- 
diers and  their  countrymen,  who  spoke  the  same  dialect  as 
themselves.    The  same  people  were  persecuted  by  intole- 
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rant  Catholic  priests,  who  disregarded  the  amsHtuHom  of  book 
the  Polish  diet  Thus  the  nobles  were  the  only  persons  ^^ 
interested  in  the  defence  of  provinces,  whose  inhabitants 
were  estranged  from  the  Poles,  although  they  had  remain- 
ed under  their  government  from  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
The  division  of  Poland  was  on  the  part  of  Russia  not  so 
much  a  lawless  invasion  as  an  act  of  reprisal  on  former  in- 
vaders. Had  the  leading  historical  facts  been  explained 
in  the  Russian  manifesto,  which  was  circulated  in  IT72, 
80  much  obloquy  might  not  have  been  attached  to  their 
conduct 

Little  Russia  and  the  Polisii  Ukraine  make  up  a  coun-  physical 
try  of  S£,156  square  miles,  or  6425  square  leagues,  and  ^•*^'^P*^*"- 
the  population  is  not  less  than  9,200,000  individuals,  who 
are  almost  equally  distributed  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper. 
The  country  is  lower  than  the  central  table  land  of  Rus- 
sia, and  the  promontories  of  the  Carpathians  that  bound 
it  on  the  east  and  the  west    The  Ukraine  forms  a  great 
plain  varied  only  by  inconsiderable  heights.    The  Dnieper, 
vrhich  marks  the  lowest  line,   divides  it  into  two  parts, 
and  the  western  banks  of  the  river  are  in  most  places 
low  and  marshy.    The  two  governments  of  Tdiemigqf  and  Piaim  and 
FuUina,  and  the  western  half  of  Charkof  form  a  sloping  "^'^* 
plain  that  rises  gradually  from  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper 
to  the  central  ridge  of  Russia.    The  line,  at  which  the 
plain  terminates    and   the  ridge  begins,  has  not    been 
.  accurately  determined ;  it  is  known,  however,  that  it  crosses  . 
and  does  not  circumscribe  the  basins  of  the  rivers.    The 
whole  of  Tchernigof,  with   the  exception   of  some  belts 
of  chalk  and  sand,  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  dark  and 
rich  land.    The  eastern  half  of  Charkof  forms  the  ex- 
treoiity  of  the  central  ridge,  it  may  be  compared  to  a 
steppe  with  a  gentle  declivity  towards  the  basin  of  the 
Don.    The  soil    is    sandy  and    not   very  fruitful.    The 
country  is  much  more  varied  on  the  Polish  bank  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  hills  from  a  hundred  to.  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  height,  bound  the  course  of  the  river  in  the  go- 
reriHaent  of  Kiew,  in  which  there  are  many  picturesque 
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BOOK   views,  althoagh  the  greater  part  of  the  coantry  consists  4 
ex.     large  plains.    The  bills  that   extend  from  the   falls  a 

*—"■""•  the  Dnieper,  cross  the  south  of  the  province,  and  divide  tbi 
streams  and  rivers.  The  Ross,  the  Moszyn  and  Tia» 
min  enclose  within  their  branches,  which  are  united  ij 
lalces,  a  sort  of  delta  near  Czerkassj,  the  ancient  capital  i 
the  Cossacks.  Tlie  land  in  that  part  of  the  country  i' 
fruitful  and  covered  with  rich  herbage,  it  is  also  the  lov- 

HUii.        est  in  all  the  Ukraine.    The  hills  of  JMoborscheix  in  Po* 
dolia  are  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Black 
Sea,  they  are  a  branch  of  the  ridge  Bieaciadf  that  exteoiif 
across  Red  Russia  to  the  east  of  Lemberg,  and  abonnds 
in  lakes  of  which  the  elevation  has  not  been  measured. 
Other  chains  connected  with  the  Biecziad  mountains  j^ 
netrate  into  Yolhynia,  but  are  nowhere  higher  than  S5Q 
feet.    Numerous  cascades  and  romantic  vales  in  the  bill; 
^  pountry  of  Podolia  have  been  described  by  travellers;  btt 
we  are  convinced  from  the  examination  of  the  maps  rt- 
cently  drawn  on  the  different  districts,*  that  the  appano^ 
inequalities  in  the  province  are  chiefly  occasioned  by  deep 
valleys  and  the  confined  beds  of  rivers.    The  hills  and 
plains  in  the  three  governments  are  covered  with  a  lajer 
of  dark  and  rich  mould,  but  the  soil  in  Podolia  is  mixed 
with  n  greater  quantity  of  argil,  and  sand   is  less  an- 
common  in  Yolhynia ;  the  northern  part  of  the  last  pro- 
vince is  connected  with  the  wide  marshes  in  the  former 
Folesia. 

Riveff.  Almost  all  the  streams  and  rfvers  in  the  two  Ukraines 

serve  to  enlarge  the  Dnieper.  The  DemOf  which  flows  on 
the  left  or  towards  Russia,  is  joined  by  the  Sem,  an' 
crosses  the  whole  of  Tchernigof,  the  8ula^  the  AM>  tbe 
Warsklaf  which  waters  Pultava  and  the  north-west  of  Char- 
kof,  the  Oriel,  that  marks  the  frontier  of  PulUra  on  tbe 
right  or  Polish  side,  the  Pripet»  or  outlet  of  all  tie 
marshes  in  Polesia,  the  Tetirew  and  the  JZoss  fall  io^ 
the  great  central  river,  of  which  the  navigation  is  nnt^' 

•  Atlai  of  Podolia.    See  the  Statitttcf  of  Marczyniki. 
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tanately  broken  by  waterfalls.    The  rivers  in  Podolia  are    book 
the  feeders  of  the  Bug  and  the  Dneister.  ^^* 

The  climate  is  not  very  different  in  either  of  the  Ukraines,  "*. 
the  eastern  districts  of  Charkof,  and  the  northern  of  Tcher-  and  pro* 
nigof  form  an  exception,  and  perhaps  are  more  connected  <^"c^'^<^°^ 
with  the  climate  of  Kursk.  The  rivers  never  freeze  before 
the  month  of  December,  and  are  always  open  by  the  end  of 
February,  but  the  nortli-east  and  sometimes  the  west  wind 
are  the  harbingers  of  sudden  and  intense  cold.  The  rivers 
are  drained  by  the  summer's  heat  and  the  total  absence  of 
rain.  The  stagnant  waters  generate  different  diseases,  an4 
swarms  of  grasshoppers  are  then  scattered  over  the  country 
from  the  valley  of  the  Dneister  to  the  fields  of  Yolhynia. 
The  climate  is  admirably  adapted  for  every  kind  of  grain^ 
and  the  ordinary  return  is  as  ten  to  one*  The  plough  is  the 
only  instrument  that  is  used,  and  the  lands  set  apart  for 
corn,  are  never  manured.  The  fertile  meadows  are  cover- 
ed with  trefoil  and  lucerne,  and  the  oxen  in  the  Ukraine 
are  little  inferior  to  the  Hungarian  or  the  best  in  Europe ; 
the  horses  are  much  larger  and  stronger  than  in  Russia.* 
The  apple,  pear,  cherry  and  plum  trees  are  covered  with 
fruit,  which  is  exported  in  its  raw  state,  or  made  into  pre- 
serves and  liqueurs.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  tobacco,  cochir 
neal,  wax  and  honey ;  the  fine  oaks  in  the  Ukraine  are  used 
in  building  ships,  but  some  districts,  particularly  |n  Poltava 
and  Charkof,  are  ill  supplied  with  wood.  Plantations  of 
mulberries  thrive  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  vine 
is  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kiew  and  Nejin,  but 
the  grapes  are  acid  and  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  We  shall 
enter  into  the  details  connected  with  these  general  observa- 
tions, when  we  give  an  account  of  the  provinces. 

The  people  are  not  degraded  by  slavery  in  the  Russian  inhabh 
Ukraine.    The  Malo  or  Little  Russians,  who  make  up  the  ^^°^"' 
mass  of  the  community,  enjoy  personal  freedom ;  they  are 
either  odnoroor»i  (petty  proprietors,)  or  posadki  (free  hus- 

*  Levasseur  de  Beauplan. 
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BOOK    bandinen.)    They  are  frank,  hospitable  and  gay,  their  hap- 
cx.     piness  is  seldom  disturbed  by  worldly  cares,  and  their  afflu- 
'^'—•^  ence  is  proportionate  to  their  indu9try*    The  nobles  are  for 
the  most  part  of  Polish  or  Great  Russian  origin,  tbey  have 
no  slaves,  and  are  distinguished  rather  by  the  virtues  than 
the  vices  of  their  order.    The  burgesses  and  traders  have 
not  to  contend  against  the  children  of  Abraham,  and  a  Jew 
cannot  settle  in  the  country  without  making  himself  liable 
to  severe  penalties.    The  Polish  Ukraine  is  very  different; 
it  is  true  that  the  peasants  are  not  less  gay,  but  they  are 
poor  and  wretched,  all  of  them  are  covered  with  rags,  and 
inhabit  dirty  cottages.    Although  their  bondage  is  less  ri- 
gid than  in  Great  Russia,  it  is  sufficient  to  weaicen  the 
energy  of  tlieir  cliaracter.    The  petty  nobles  are  Poles, 
and  form  the  next  class  above  the  peasantry.    The  great 
proprietors,  though  the  lords  of  extensive  domains,  are 
often  poor,  and  all  classes  of  society  are  under  the  thraldom 
of  the  Jews,  who  swarm  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country, 
and  are  more  destructive  than  the  grasshoppers,  for  the 
ravages  of  the  last  are  only  temporary. 
Topogra-       The  town  of  Kiew  is  not  only  geographically,  but  politi* 
phicai  d«-  £||]]y  the  central  point  of  the  Ukraines.    It  was  once  the 
first  town  in  Russia,  a  long  time  the  pantheon  of  the  Slavo- 
nic divinities,  and  at  a  later  period,  the  holy  city  of  tho 
Greek  Christians.    The  Great  Russians  call  it  Kiow,  and 
k  is  still  one  of  the  most  remarkable  places  in  the  empire. 
It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  rises  on  several 
hills,  and  its  quadruple  enclosure  encompasses  four  distinct 
divisions.    Podol  or  the  low  town,  the  residence  of  trades- 
men and  bui^esses,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  adorned  by  an  imperial  palace  and  several  public 
buildings,  of  which  the  largest  is  the  university.    All  the 
professors  are  monks,  who  make  a  vow  never  to  eat  animal 
foody  but  most  of  them  contrive  to  elude  or  break  their  oath. 
The  college  is  known  by  a  very  long  Latin  name,*  and  it 
^8  generally  attended  by  more  than  1500  students.    The 

*  Academia  orthodoza  Kiovo*Mohilaano-Zaboromskiana» 
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edifices  most  worthy  of  notice  in  the  High  Town  or  Old  book 
SXew  are  the  cathedral,  which  is  perhaps  the  richest  of  any  ox. 
in  Russia,  .and  the  monastery  where  the  metropolitan  of 
Kiew,  Kalitsch'and  Little  Russia  resides  ;  the  other  houses 
are  chiefly  inhabited  by  monies*  Vladimir,,  another  quar- 
ter, was  founded  by  Catherine  the  Second,  but  the  whole  of 
it  is  not  yet  inhabited.  Fetscher  or  the  citadel  is  regularly 
fortified,  and  commands  every  part  of  the  city  except  a 
small  portion  of  the  high  town.  The  different  ministerial 
offices,  the  barracks  and  the  famous  convent  of  Pctscherskoi^ 
in  which  are  deposited  the  bones  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
martyrs,  are  situated  near  the  fortress.*  The  most  of  the 
houses  that  form  the  slobode,  which  extends  to  the  base  of 
the  citadel,  belong  to  the  convent.  The  total  population 
amounted  in  1802  *to  40,000  souls,  but  it  has  rapidly  in- 
creased of  late  years*!  Apricots,  peaches  and  in  some  sea- 
sons grapes  ripen  in  the  imperial  gardens;  but  wymarosli 
or  the  national  drink,  is  a  sort  of  verjuice  or  imperfect 
wine. 

The  government  of  Charkof  or  Kharkof,  one  of  the  three  GoTorn- 
on  the  east  of  the  Dnieper,  contains  several  fl<>urishingQ^|[|j[j|^^ 
towns,  among  others,  the  capital  of  the  same  name,  with  a 
population  of  15,000  souls,  dchtyrka  and  Sumif  each  of 
which  is  peopled  by  12,000  individuals,  and  two  others  of 
ten  thousand  inhabitants,  or  Tchauganiew  and  Bidapolu 
The  trade  of  these  places  consists  for  the  most  part  in 
spirituousjiquors,  leather  and  woollen  stuffs.    The  mulber- 
ry thrives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kharkof,  and  a  small  Grapei  Id 
grape  without  stones,  and  of  an  acid  flavour,  arrives  at  n>a-^^^j^^'^^*"' 
turity  in  the  gardens  of  Mum.    Much  corn  is  consumed  in 
the  numerous  distilleries,  still  the  quantity  exported  from 
the  province  varies  from  two  to  three  millions  of  Uhetverts* 
The  land  owners  pay  great  attention  to  the  breed  of  horses 
and  sheep,  but  the  latter  are  subject  to  the  mokUitxOf  a 
contagious  disease   by  which    thousands    are   destroyed. 

* 

*  Herbiniui,  Religiose  Kiovenses  crypts.    Jens,  1675. 
t  Rnnischer  Markur,  1805,  article  second,  page  148. 
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Nameroos  flocks  of  ^geons,  the  property  of  no  master,  are 
seen  throughout  the  country.  Different  kinds  of  pulae  are 
"cultivated,  and  asparagus  grows  spontaneously  on  die 
steppes,  ^uas,  a  national  drink,  is  made  from  the  ^d 
apple,  nvisehnewka  from  cherries,  and  temewka  from  maz- 
zards  and  plums,  they  are  pleasant  to  the  taste^  and  not 
unwholesome.  The  Jews  are  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
country,  and  the  indulgence  of  the  inhabitants  towards  them 
is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  to  which  the  province  is  exposed. 
The  town  of  Kharkof  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven  Bussian 
universities,  and  it  possesses  besides  several  libraries,  ma- 
oeums,  and  academical  collections.* 

The  extensive  and  monotonous  valleys  in  the  government 
of  Pultava  may  be  shortly  described.    It  is  difficult  to  say 
tnuch  concerning  wide  plains  covered  with  fruits  and  every 
kind  of  grain.    The  vine  might  perhaps  be  cultivated,  but 
the  prospect  is  nowhere  varied  by  woods  or  forests.    White 
honey  and  girka,  or  a  sort  of  early  barley  without  spikes, 
the  iribfdus  aquaticm  that  abounds  on  the  marshes  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  Polish  cochineal,  with  which  many  oaks  are 
covered,  may  be  mentioned  among  the  productiona  of  tbe 
government.    The  atias  cygnotdes  or  blue  Caspian  goose, 
and  the  anas  boschas  or  Persian  duck  are  not  uncommon  ia 
the  poultry  yards,  and  the  pelican,  the  red  duck  and  the 
ardea  virgo  are  observed  among  the  wild  birds.    It  ap* 
pears  from  the  calculation  of  M.  Hassel  that  the  popnla- 
tion  exceeds  two  millions,  the  government  is  therefore  aftw 
Moscow,  Kaluga  and  Kursk,  the  most  populous  of  any  in 
Russia,  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  composed  of  MakhSHS" 
sians,  and  the  greater  number  are  devoted'  to  agriculture. 
None  of  the  towns  are  of  much  importance^  PuUarom  or 
FnltawOf  the  capital,  is  peopled  by  10,000  souls,  and  is 
chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  its  monument  in  hon- 
our of  Peter  the  Great,  and   the   victory  from   wUch 
the  Russians  date  the  commencement  of  their  military 


*  Topografitchii  Opisanie  Kharkowskoi  NamestnUchestwa. 
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glory.    A  pillar  has  been  erected  oyer  the  graves  of  the    book 
Swedes,  viho  were  interred  in  the  field  of  battle.    Ferias-     ^^* 
lavlf  which  contains  8000  souls,  was  at  one  time  the  re- 
sidence  of  Russian  princes.     The  sandy  plains  covered  with 
hemiaria  glabra^  extend  to  JKVcmenfcAufc,*  a  town  of  8000 
inhabitants,  several  of  whom  are  Rosnolikif  others  are  Ger- 
man colonists,  and  many  are  employed  in  different  manu- 
factories.   The  gay  and  cheerful  villages  are  inadequate 
for  the  numerous  population,  and   the  great  number  of 
individuals  reside  in  caravans  and  clay  cottages.f    TheGovem* 
government  of  Tchernigof  is  less  monotonous  than  the  last,  ^^^^^^^ 
but  its  produce  is  not  different,  and  the  stranger  observes  gof. 
the  same  crops,  the  same  fruit  and  the  same  pasturage  as 
in  Pultava;  but  several  districts  are  well  wooded,  conife*    '     • 
rotts  trees  are  common  in  the  forests,  and  ratifia  and  other 
liqueurs,  particularly  icoschnowskOf  are  made  from  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of   cherries,    that  abound  in   the  province. 
Tdiemigof  or    TchernigoUf  the    ancient  metropolis  of  a 
dutchy,  is  peopled  by  10,000  souls;  but  ^eschin  or  JV*e/tn  Trade  of 
is  generally  considered  the  most  commercial  city  in  the  Uk-  ^^J'"' 
raine,  the  inhabitants  amount  to  16,000,  it  possesses  several 
«ilk  manufactories,  and  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  Greek 
vrines,  Crimean  salt  and  other  articles,  that  are  exported 
from  Asia  and  the  Archipelago.    Merchants  from  Poland 
and  the  remote  provinces  of  Russia  repair  to  its  fairs.     GIuc- 
kow  contains    9000  individuals,    and   the  population    of 
Jifyvgorod^ Sever $k  is  less  th^n  8000,  but  it  was  once  the 
chief  town  in  the  principality  of  Severia.    The  capital  of 
.SLiew  has  been  already  mentioned,  most  of  the  other  towns  Govern- 
are  insignificant.     Neither  Utnan  and  its  stately  castle,  noi*  ™^"^* 
Tcherkassy,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  the  Cossacks,  con-  , 
tains  more  than  3000  souls.     The  nobility  reside  at  their 
country  seats,  and  the  cottages  in  the  villages,  although 
neatly  painted,  are  constructed  of  clay  and  the  branches 

*  Krementehuk  is  derived  from  kremeriy  a  flint,  there  are  extensive  beds  of 
ilint  in  the  cretaceous  hills  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper.  < 
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of  trees.  The  Jews  monopolize  tbe  retail  frade,  they  an 
the  kindlords  of  almost  all  the  iansy  and  their  hoosea  are 
jDore  substantially  built 

Although  Podolia*  according  to  its  new  limitSf  is  much 
diminished,  it  is  still  the  most  fruitful  province  in 
the  Polish  Ukraine.  Many  sheep  and  fattened  oxen  an 
-e^erj  year  exported*  and  so  much  corn  is  raised  aboire 
what  is  consumed  by  the  inhabitants,  that  it  is  often  difli- 
ouU  to  find  a  market  for  the  redundant  produce.  The 
average  return  of  wheat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ussitsa  is 
•  as  fifteen  to  one.  Ttie  forests  which  abound  in  oak,  ter- 
minate near  a  line  drawn  from  Raschkow  on  tbe  Daleper 
to  Umap.''^  Tbe  land  is  indented  by  the  valleys  through 
which  010  rivers  flow,  and  varied  by  waterfalls,  caverns 
and  romantic  landscapes*!  Beds  of  alabaster,  gypsum  and 
schistous  argil  extend  in  difierent  directions,  and  tbe  vine 
^rows  in  espaliers  in  the  orchards  and  gardens.  The  Po- 
dolian  tobacco  is  the  best  in  Russia,  and  forms  the  Mttroe 
Aniffltlf.  of  a  lucrative  contraband  trade.  The  peasants  have  many 
hives,  fish  abound  in  tbe  rivers,  the  saiga,  a  sort  of  gazell^ 
the  souslik,  a  species  of  rat,  and  the  stork  are  the  most 
common  wild  animals  in  tbe  province.  Kaminie  or  KSa- 
menet%  with  its  castle  on  a  rock  is  stilPa  fortress,  hot  its 
military  fmportance  was  lost  when  Choczim  and  Bender 
became  Russian  towns;  its  population  does  not  exceed 
6000  souls,  and  it  is  tlie  residence  of  the  provincial  autho- 
rities.  The  commerce  of  the  country  appears  to  bo  con- 
centrfited  in  Mogdew  and  Soiarygrod,  tbe  former  possesses 
7000,  and  the  latter  6700  inhabitants.  Bar  and  Targmh 
iesif  which  have  acquired  a  sad  celebrity  in  the  history  of 
Poland,  were  the  seats  of  two  confederations.  A  colony  of 
German  manufacturers  has  been  established  near  the  large 
castle  of  TuUMfUf  and  the  industry  and  ability  of  these 
foreigners  enable  them  to  contend  with  advantage  against 
the  other  inhabitants.    Iskaresty  which  is  near  the  sources 

of  the  Bog,  was  once  the  capital  of  the  Drewlians,  a  Sla- 

« 
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vonic  people.  The  populatioii  of  the  whole  proTinost  ae-  book 
cording  to  the  old  tables  of  M.  Marczinskit  was  equal  to  ^^ 
98,000  nobles,  136,000  Jews,  197,000  Christians  ot  the 
Latin,  and  838,000  of  the  Greek  Church  $  althovgh  it 
must  have  considerably  increased  since  these  tables  were 
published,  the  relative  proportions  may  have  remained  tha 
same. 

Volhynia  or  Wolhynla,  which  extends  to  the  north  of  Go^«n»- 
Fodolia,  is  not  less  fruitful,  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate  y^ihjoia. 
is  partly  owing  to  the  low  leyel.  The  vine  does  not  suc- 
ceed, but  the  temperature,  is  not  nearly  so  cold  as  in  Swa- 
bia  and  Franconia.  The  chalky  soil  produces  plenty  erf 
millet,  secale,  and  wheat,  which  is  heavier,  and  yields  a 
greater  quantity  of  flour  than  any  other  in  Poland.*  Iron, 
mill-stones,  porcelain  and  salt-petre  are  wrought  in  the 
country,  and  amber  has  lately  been  obtained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Dubno.  The  pastures  are  abundant,  and 
the  lakes  are  sliaded  by  lofty  forests.  •  Rosemary,  aspara- 
gus and  hops  grow  in  a  wild  state,  and  are  of  a  good  qua- 
lity. The  urm  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  solitary  forests  on 
the  north-westf 

Most  of  the  towns  in  Volhynia  are  ill  built,  Berdyessew  Towu. 
or  the  largest  is  peopled  by  ten  thousand  individuals,  but 
they  are  mostly  Jews.  All  the  inhabitants  are  very  filthy, 
and  the  Israelites  more  so  than  the  rest.  Some  German 
and  Russian  merchants  amass  wealth  in  the  town,  but  they 
do  not  live  differently  from  their  Neighbours.  Dubno  con- 
tains five  or  six  thousand  inhabitants,  and  it  is  frequented 
by  the  Polish  nobility  in  the  Ukraine,  who  meet  there  to  en- 
ter into  contracts,  and  to  settle  their  commercial  transactions. 
Jitomu*z  or  the  present  metropolis  has  been  embellished  by 
government,  but  its  population  is  not  equal  to  five  thou- 
sand souls.  Wod»imier»  or  Wlodoroir  is  now  wholly 
inhabited  by  Jews,  and  it  has  given  its  name  to  the- 
^  kingdom  of  Loddnniriaf'*  which  still  forms  a  part,  of  the 

•  Rsacymkt**  Natural  Hiftory,  p.  994. 

t  Aper^u  g^D^ral  do  la  Volbynie  et  da  V  Ukraine,  P^tersbourg,  1804. 
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ex.      1772*     Ostrog  is  the  capital  of  the  country  assigned  to  the 
knights  of  Malta»  there  is  no  other  society  in  Europe  which 


jAhe  of-  possesses  so  large  a  territory ;  it  has,  however,  been  divided 
rier  of  among  a  few  powerful  individuals.  Their  provinco  is  the 
adoptive  country  of  the  Lubomiriski  and  Czartoriski,  two 
illustrious  Polish  families,  that  were  enriched  by  the  an* 
cient,  and  impoverished  by  the  recent  conquest  of  Malo- 
RuBsia.  The  Polish  nobles  in  Yolhynia  are  supposed  to 
amount  to  60,000  individual*. 

We  have,  now  ^concluded  the  topographical  account  of 
Great  and  Little  Russia.  The  task,  we  are  well  aware, 
was  not  an  agreeable  one,  but  it  was  difficult  to  avoid  repe- 
tition, from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  resemblance 
between  different  provinces.  We  shall  next  offer  some  re- 
marks on  the  moral  and  civil  condition  of  the  people  that 
inhabit  these  regions. 
DifTerenc*  The  German  wriXcrs  pay  little  attention  to  the  differ- 
ihe^rMt  ^^^^  between  the  Great  and  Little  Russians,  and  suppose 
■nd  Little  incorroctly,  that  they  arc  now  confounded,  or  form  one 
and  the  same  people.  But  the. Little  Russians  or  more 
ancient  inhabitants  retain  their  national  pliysiognomy*  and 
are  easily  distinguished  by  their  tiner  features,  dar)^  and 
hazel  eyes,  loftier  stature,  and  more  harmonious  language. 
The  Great  Russians,  who  are  scattered  over  the  wide  ter- 
ritory inhabited  by  the  Huns  and  Finns,  must  have  ne- 
cessarily mingled  more  with  these  races,  which  are  esseo^ 
tially  different  from  the  Slavonic ;  hence  the  red  or  yel- 
low hair,  the  coarser  fSeatures,  and  the  stupid  expression  of 
the  Great  Russian  peasants.  Their  moral  character  is  not 
the  same.  The  Great  Russian  is  sol6sh,  cunning  and 
avaricious,  devoted  to  the  chicanery  of  trade,  and  i*egard- 
less  of  probity  or  faith  with  strangers.  Peter  the  Great 
said  truly,  that  had  he  allowed  the  Jews  to  enter  his  em- 
pire,  they  might  have  become  the  dupes  of  his  subjects. 
The  Little  Russian,  on  the  other  hand,  is  indolent^  con- 
fiding  and  generous,  he  never  thinks  of  the  morrow,  enjoys 
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his  mild  climate,  and  seldom  labours,  unless  compelled  by    book 
necessity;  he  commits  the  managoment  of  his  affairs  to      ^^ 
Jews,  Greeks  and  Great  Russians,  who  are  always  ready 
to  impose  on  his  simplicity.^    Although  the  Malo-Russians  Freedom 
were  long  oppressed  by  the  Poles,  they  are  free,  and  not  J^^jf  **" 
degraded,  like  the  Great  Russians,  by  the  absence  of  those 
virtues  which  are  incompatible  with  a  state  of  bondage. 
The  free  and  fierce  nation  of  tlie  Cossacks  has  been  modi- 
fied by  its  intercourse  with  strangers,  but  it  is  sprung  from 
the  Malo-Russians.    The   Weliko-Russian,   on   the   con- 
trary, has  been  fashioned   for  the   yoke  by  the  lapse  of 
ages,  and  by  his  connexion  with  the  Finns;  still  he  is  not 
always  passive,  his/  resistance,  although  often  founded  on 
frivolous  pretexts,  is  obstinate  and  savage.    It  is  not  easy 
to  contrast  different  nations,  and  the  difficulty  is  increased 
in  the  present  instance  by  the  extent  of  the  country,  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  inaccurate  observations  of 
travellers. 

The  Russian   peasants   can   support  great  fatigue,  but  Force  and 
they  have  not  the  same  muscular  strength  as  tlie  people  in  fhe'^u^"^ 
some  northern  states.    The  privations  of  the  peasantry,  siam. 
the  long  and  painful  marches  of  armies,  and  the  severity 
of  corporal  punishments,  are  tlie  almost  incredible  exam- 
ples of  what  a  Russian  can  endure.    The  soldier  is  often 
compelled  to  traverse  desert  steppes  in  which  no  water  is 
found,  or  to  pass  the  winter  in  subterranean  huts  without 
firOf  and  with  no  other  provision  than  dry  biscuit.    A  cri- 
minal, after  suffering  torments  of  which  the  very  sight  is 
appalling,  returns  to  his  prison  without  support,  and  with- 
out any  apparent  change  in  his  gait.    The  muscular  force 
of  the  Russians  in   the  north,  does   not  correspond   with 
what  may  be  termed  their  passive  strc^ngth.    A  greater  num- 
ber of  bands  are  employed  in  Russia  than  in  other  coun- 
tries, to  r^se  a  weight,  or  to  carry  a  burden.    An  English 
sailor  often  does  more  work  in  Petersburg  than  three  stout 
natives.    They  may  perhaps   be  more  indolent,  but  the  . 
real  cause  is  the  want  of  vigour  and  activity,  an  indication 
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of  their  Finnic  descent.  The  Rassims  are  not  'a  tall  pea* 
plcy  and  altlwiugh  rarely  well  proportioned^  few  of  them  are 
*  deformed^  which  may  perhaps  be  owing  to  their  open  and 
nnconfined  dress,  the  great  exercise  that  they  take,  and  the 
fact  that  weak  children  generally  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  hardy 
way  in  which  they  are  brought  up. 

The  characteristic  traits  vary»  but  roost  of  the  Rassiaas 
bare  white  teeth»  small  and  doll  eyes,  a  narrow  forehead 
and  strong  beard.  The  hair  is  of  every  shade  from  the 
dark  chestnut  to  the  red ;  but  it  is  rarely  black»  stiif  and 
shining,  a  deformity  which  is  confined  to  the  descendants 
of  the  Huns,  Laplanders  and  Woguls.  The  last  remark 
might  be  easily  verified  by  travellers.  The  Russians  have 
quick  cars,  their  other  senses  are  not  improved  by  the 
climate  and  their  manner  of  life|  thus  impaired  vision  is 
commonly  attributed  to  the  continuance  of  the  snow,  and  a 
vitiated  taste  to  the  nature  of  their  food. 

A  fine  skin  and  a  fresh  complexion  ai*e,  in  the  opiaion  of 
the  natives,  all  that  is  necessary  in  female  beauty.  It  can- 
not  be  denied  that  the  Russian  women  have  a  brighter 
complexion  than  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries^  and 
yetnt  is  equally  true  that  rouge  is  nowhere  employed  in 
such  profusion  as  in  Russia;  it  is  not  confined  to  the  high* 
er  orders,  it  is  used  by  every  class  in  the  community*  The 
women  are  not  incased  in  stays,  and  such  is  the  effect  of  pre- 
judice, that  strangers  consider  their  waists  too  laf^e*  and 
out  of  proportion  with  the  iTSt  of  the  figure.  Girls  are 
marriageable  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  ac* 
cording  to  the  common  opinion,  the  effect  of  climate  is 
counteracted  by  the  frequent  use  of  vapour  baths,  which, 
if  they  accelerate  the  developement  of  the  body,  bring  on 
infallibly  the  marks  of  premature  old  age.  The  charms  of 
youth  soon  disappear,  and  the  women  rarely  retain  their 
looks  a  few  years  after  their  marriage.  Whateisr  may  be 
the  cause,  whether  the  immoderate  use  of  rouge  and  the 
vapour  bath,  or  rather  tiie  savage  tyranny  of  tlieir  hus- 
bands, the  remain^  of  beauty  are  often  no  longer  discemi- 
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Ue  at  M  fige  wbea  the  other  9tx  is  hardly  arrived  at  nan*    book 
hood. 
The  singular  and  strange  marriage  cereHioaies  of  the 


Rttssians  are  now  partly  abolished.  It  was  customary  for  ^^9010^ 
two  families  to  settle  an  alliance  before  the  parties  had  seen  °io>- 
each  other.  The  bride  was  then  examined  by  a  council  of 
elderly  mi^trons»  who  took  off  her  clothes^  indicated  her 
bodily  defects,  and  prescribed  what  was  necessary  to  correct 
thorn.  The  lady  was  crowned  on  the  day  of  her  wedding 
with  a  garland  of  absinth,  and  when  the  priest  tied  tlio 
nuptial  knot,  the  clerk  sprinkled  a  handful  of  hops  on  her 
bead',  and  expressed  a  wish  that  she  might  be  as  fruitful 
as  that  plant.  The  last  ceremony  is  not  abolished.  Those 
wlio  visit  a  woman  after  she  has  been  in  travail,  must  slip 
a  piece  of  money  under  her  pillow;  the  sum  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  wealth  or  rank  of  the  individual,  and  it  is  only 
exacted  from  married  persons,  because  they,  it  is  sup|K>8ed, 
may  one  day  profit  by  the  custom.  That  practice  is  still 
common  in  central  Russia ;  it  is  observed  by  all  the  inha* 
bitants  of  Moscow,  but  it  is  no  longer  in  use  at  Peters* 
bui^. 

The  opinions  which  the  catholics  entertained  about  two  Funeraii. 
centuries  ago,  concerning  the  soul  after  death,  were  not 
■nore  absurd  than  the  present  notions  of  the  people  in  Rus- 
sia. When  a  man 'dies,  a  priest  is  hired,  who  prays  over 
the  corpse,  purifies  it  with  incense,  and  sprinkles  it  with 
boly  water,  until  it  is  consigned  to  the  dust.  The  priest 
writes  a  passport  for  heaven,  wbich  is  signed  by  the 
bishop,  and  in  his  absence  by  some  other  dignitary.  The 
paper  is  put  into  the  bier  between  the  hands  of  the  de« 
ceased,'  and  the  lowering  of  the  coflSin  into  the  grave  is  the 
signal  for  loud  cries  and  horrid  yells.  The  attendants  re- 
turn to  the  house  of  th6  defunct,  and  forget  their  grief  at  a 
feastp  which  is  kept  up  by  the  higher  orders  for  forty  days. 
The  priest  delivers  prayers  over  the  grave  during  the  period 
of  festivity ;  for  although  the  people  do  not  believe  in  purga- 
tory, the  dead,  it  is  imagined,  are  consoled  by  these  exor- 
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BOOK    cismsy  and  arrive  ^ith  less  fatigue  at  the  end  of  thrir  long 
ex.     journey. 
— — — —     The  pompous  ceremonies  and  rigid  fasts  of  the  Greek 
fettiraif '    church  are  strictly  observed  by  the  people  and  the  nobles. 
A  dismal  lent  Is  succeeded  by  the  festival  of  the  resurrect 
tiont  and  the  fasting  and  mourning  are  soon  forgotten  in 
mirth  and  amusement.    The  majestic  spectacle  has  been 
described  by  travellers.    The  noise  of  sonorous  bells  is 
compared  to  the  rolling  of  distant  thunder;  the  lustre  of 
many  thousand  wax  lights,  and  the  dazzling  splendoor  of 
the  clerical  costume  add  to  the  novelty  of  the  scene»    Joy 
reignsy    and  the  cry  of  Christos  voskresSf  Christ  is  re^ 
suscitated,  resounds  througliout  the  empire.    Such  m  fes- 
tival is  not  uninteresting,  although  the  noise,  parade  and 
ostentation   accord   ill    with  our  religious  notions.     The 
Greek  church  accommodates  itself  to  the  habits  of  a  sen- 
sual nation,  and  sanctions  whatever  may  diminish  the  pri- 
vations of  a  rigorous  climate.    The  relaxed  state  of  cleri- 
cal discipline  is  less  excusable;  the  popes  or  fathers  ^rant 
absolution  to  any  that  ask  it,  and  many  priests  are  tainted 
with  the  gross  vices  of   the    people.    The   nobles   wear 
crosses  and  amulets,  which  they  call  their  gods,  and  super- 
stition is  substituted  for  piety. 
Heathen         Some  heathen  ceremonies  of  a  harmless  nature  are  still 
Dies.  observed  in  Little  Russia.    The  twenty-fourth  of  Jane  is 

the  festival  of  JTonpo,  the  young  then  assemble  round  a 
tree  decorated  with  ribbons,  and  a  table  covered  with 
sweetmeats.  The  anniversary  of  JTo^iiKfa  is  celebrated  in 
the  month  of  December,  and  national  songs  are  sang- in 
the  towns  and  in  the  country.* 
Drees.  The  drcss  of  the  peasantry  in  Little  Russia  does  not 

differ  from  that  of  the  Poles,  and  the  kourtka  is  worn  with 
the  charavaris  or  wide  pantaloon.  The  costume  of  the 
peasants  in  Great  Russia  is  different.  Slieep  skins  de- 
scend in  winter  to  tlie  middle  of  the  leg,  and  a  cloth  coat 
is  attached  by  a  girdle  in  summer.    The  stockings  are 

*  MS.  notee  of  M.  Chorii. 
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made  of  cloth,  the  shoes  of  bark ;  a  round  bat  is  common  in    book 
summer^  and  a  fur  cap  in  winter.    The  neck  is  always     ^x* 
bare,  a  very  strange  eastern  in  so  cold  a  climate,  bnt  it  is  — — — 
not  unfavoorable  to  health.    A  knife  and  a  hatchet  are  sus- 
pended from  the  girdle. 

The  women,  at  one  time  adored,  atanother  treated  like  Dress  of 
slaves,*  contrive  to  vary  and  embellish  their  costume.  ^*''**"^°' 
The  sarafan  or  light  robe  is  worn  under  a  pelisse^  but  the 
most  costly  ornaments  are  reserved  for  the  head-dress.  A 
band,  which  is  adorned  with  pearls  or  precious  stones  of 
different  colours,  and  resembles  a  tiara  or  open  crown,  is 
generally  worn  in  Novgorod  and  the  adjoining  governments. 
The  peasant  girls  in  the  western  provinces  wear  a  fiUety 
like  tlie  Spaniards,  but  it  is  studded  with  paste  or  mock  • 
I»earls.  A  sort  of  bonnet,  which  rises  perpendicularly  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  is  not  uncommon  in  Oka  and  in  the 
ndgbboorhood  of  Kasimow.  The  dress  of  the  women  in 
Little  Russia  from  Yoronez  to  Kiovia  and  Yolhyniaf  is  of  a 
particular  character ;  nets,  ribbons  and  flowers  are  bound 
ronnd  the  head,  a  chain  is  suspended  from  the  neck,  and 
red  boots  correspond  with  a  petticoat  of  the  same  colour. 

The  antiquated  dames  in  the  ancient  court  of  Versailles,  Use  of 
never  disguised  themselves  so  efiectually  with  rouge,  as  tbe'^^"^^' 
fair  Russians  of  the  present  day.  The  mineral  composi- 
tions which  they  purchase,  are  exported  from  the  east  and 
the  Levant ;  but  the  women  among  the  peasantry  are  satis- 
fied with  a  cheaper  and  less  deleterious  kind,  that  is  ex- 
tracted from  plants  and  roots. 

The  houses  of  the  peasants  are  all  built  after  the  same  DweUinsi. 
plan ;  the  inner  court  forms  an  oblong,  and  is  surrounded 
by  sheds ;  a  hay  loft  is  commonly  erected  at  one  extremity, 
and  a  kitchen  garden  extends  beyond  it  The  materials  for 
bnilding  are  trees,  that  are  laid  horizontally  above  each 
other ;  the  interstices  are  filled  with  moss  and  not  with  barky 
89  Mr.  Coxe  affirms.    The  family  chamber  is  generally  on 

*  Sion  kak  ekoubauj  i  Ung/blou  kak  douehou.    Literally,  /  beat  you  m  my 
«&MM,  i  lere  you  Of  fiur  Aeor/. 
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the  second  story^  though  not  anfreqnently  on  a  level  with 
^^     the  ground.    The  inmates  ascend  byastMr  or  ladder;  a 

""""*"*^  stove  takes  up  a  fourth  part  of  the  room,  and  men,  women 
and  children  sleep  together  in  a  recesa  or  alcove,  which 
communicates  with  the  chamber.  The  principal  apartment 
forms  a  square  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  the  height  varies 
from  six  to  eight,  and  the  ordinary  temperature  from  70"  to 
80*  of  Fahrenheit 

F^roitura.  The  fumiture  consists  of  wooden  wares  and  earthen  pots, 
indeed  it  might  be  difficult  to  mention  a  people  whose  houses 
are  so  ill  and  so  scantily  furnished.  A  wretched  bed  or 
pallet  is  a  proof  of  wealth  by  no  means  common  among  the 
peasantry  of  the  nobles ;  the  serfs  of  the  crown,  though  not 
so  poor,  are  equally  indififerent  about  cleanliness  or  comfort 
The  meanest  cottage  and  the  most  sumptuous  palace  are 
adorned  with  figures  of  the  saints;  the  Russians  bow  to 
them  when  they  come  into  a  house,  pray  to  them  every  even- 
ing and  morning,  prostrate  themselves  before  them,  and  kiss 
the  ground. 

Food.  Pork,  fish,  soup  made  of  salted  cabbage,  mushrooms  and 

pepper  are  ordinary  dishes,  and  they  require,  it  is  thought, 
some  glasses  of  brandy  to  digest  them.  But  the  peo]de 
have  often  recourse  to  a  lighter  diet,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
many  districts  live  partly  on  eggs,  milk  and  fruit  The 
effect  of  ardent  spirits  are  rendered  less  deleterious  by  tlie 
g^at  consumption  of  anti-scorbutic  fruits,  and  of  quas  or 
light  acidulated  beer  without  hops.  The  braga  or  white 
beer,  and  the  wymorosli  or  fermented  and  frozen  wine  are 
not  very  strong,  but  unwholesome  spirits  and  a  variety  of 
sweet  liqueurs  act  as  a  sort  of  poison. 

DiMtMt.  The  Russians  are  a  healthy  people ;  the  diseases  preva- 
lent in  the  country  are  seldom  dangerous,  and  most  of  them 
give  way  to  a  light  diet  and  simple  remedies.  The  women 
bear  children  without  much  pain,  and  the  number  of  still- 
born infants  is  not  nearly  so  great  in  proportion  as  in  some 
European  countries.  It  appears  not  only  from  the  writ- 
ings of  travellers,  but  of  Russian  authors,  that  syphilis  is 
common  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country,  and  that  the 
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virulence  of  tlie  disease,  and  the  chances  of  contagion  are    book 
increased  by  the  severity  of  the  climate.    It  is  not  easy,      ^x. 
however,  to  reconcile  their  opinion  with  the  numeroas  in-  — -*— 
stances  of  great  longevity. 

The  popular  remedies  may  excite  the  surprise  of  our  RemodiM* 
readers*  Leeks,  onions  and  Spanislu  pepper  mixed  with 
strong  spirits  are  the  great  panacea.  The  nature  of  the 
malady  is  of  secondary  importance,  the  cure  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  all*  Vapour  baths  are  prescribed  to  invalids, 
certain  plants  are  efficacious  against  rheumatism,  and  gun- 
powder or  sublimate  of  mercury,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  complaint,  are  dissolved  jsi  alcohol,  and  given  to  the 
peasantry. 

The  public  baths  are  ill  built,  and  generally  situated  in  Bathi. 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  stream  or  river»    A  court,  in  which 
benches  are  placed,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  dressing 
rooms.    The  temperature  of  the  bathing  chamber  varies 
from  KM*"  to  122"*  of  Fahrenheit,  but  it  may  be  augmented 
by  pouring  water  every  five  minutes  on  the  stones  of  the 
stove  or  furnace,  and  the  last  step  to  which  the  bathers       ^ 
descend  is  occasionally  raised  to  the  temperature  of  131% 
Many  persons,  on  quitting  the  bath,  plunge  into  the  adjoin- 
ing river,  like  the  young  Romans  who  swam  in  the  lakes, 
after  leaving  the  gymnasia.    It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  vapour 
Russian  to  go  out  of  his  vapour  bath  in  winter,  and  cool  i^q^^^  i^ 
himself  in  the  snow,  when  the  thermometer  is  10"  below  ^hean- 
zero.    Our  medical  men  are  not  over-cautious  in  advancing        * 
systems,  theories  and  hypotheses,  but  they  have  not  as  yet 
approved  of  this  custom,  which  is  at  least  sanctioned  by  an- 
tiquity.   The  Lacedemonians  and  the  Spaniards  on  the 
Douro  used  **  red-hot  sUmetf*  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Russians  and  Finns  of  the  present  day  ;*  and  the  prejudices 
against  Medea  arose  probably  from  a  rash  attempt  to  intro- 
dace  the  same  custom  which  she  is  said  to  have  invented,  or 
rather  to  have  observed  among  the  people  in  the  north«f 

•  Strabo,  III.  |).  1S4.    Calsui,  L.  II.  c.  XVII.    L.  III.  c.  XXVII. 
t  Batti^ar,  VaMogamabldey  c.  II. 
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The  amusements  of  the  Russians  are  now  curtailed. 
c^  The  patriarch  is  no  longer  conducted  on  an  ass  by  tlie  czar* 
'  and  tiie  people  no  longer  shout  their  hosanias,  Ambassa- 
dors,  deputies  and  the  representatives  of  different  goTem* 
ments  are  not  now  accompanied  by  cavalcades  of  a  thousand 
persons  offering  presents  and  tribute  to  the  autocrat,  and 
receiving  in  exchange  the  honourable  distinction  of  wearing 
robes  and  caftans*  But  the  Russian  delights  as  much  as 
ever  in  noisy  gaiety,  and  his  admiration  of  parade  is  nowise 
diminished.  No  Frenchman,  and  consequently  the  inhabi- 
tant of  no  other  country  in  Europe,  dances  or  sings  so  fre* 
«  quently  as  the  Russian.  T4|p  youth  are  trained  to  gymnaa- 
tic  exercises,  the  old  and  the  grave  are  often  mounted  on 
.  wooden  horses,  and  indulge  in  the  recreation  of  the  ring,  or 
Russian  {q  the  pastime  of  see-saw.  The  Russian  mountains  are 
'  common  in  more  than  one  European  kingdom,  bat  those  in 
Russia  are  superior  to  all  others,  in  as  much  as  the  descent 
on  the  ice  Is  saFcr  and  mortf  rapid.  The  natives  vary  the 
exercise  by  descending  on  their  skates,  an  amusement  which 
is  not  free  from  danger,  although  more  extraordinary  feats 
are  performed  by  the  Norwegian  skaters.  Many  mountains 
of  the  same  sort  are  erected  in  Moscow  during  the  carnival ; 
they  are  encompassed  with  shops,  coffee-houses  and  tempo- 
rary theatres,  in  which  after-pieces  are  acted.  The  inba« 
bitants  dance  in  the  open  air  in  the  middle  of  winter. 
Domestic  The  Russians  are  more  distinguished  by  their  imitative 
industry.  ||^|^^  inventive  talents,  and  the  peasants  in  many  districts 
are  obliged  to  make  whatever  they  require.  Plou^, 
carts,  household  furniture,  shoes,  boots^  hats,  linen  and 
woollen  stuffs,  stockings  and  gloves  arc  all  tlie  products  of 
domestic  or  individual  industry  in  the  greater  part  of  ce«T 
tral  Russia.  The  nobles  turn  the  mechanical  aptitude  of 
their  serfs  to  good  account.  Tiie  master  enjoins  one  to  be  a 
mason,  a  second  for  the  same  reason  becomes  a  tailor,  and 
^  third  is  dubbed  a  painter.  Each  man  labours  in  his  new 
vocation,  and  according  to  the  way  in  which  his  work  is 
executed,  he  is  rewarded  with  brandy,  or  punished  with  the 
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lash*    The  dUision  of  labonr  is  no  principle  in  Russian    book 
economy ;  diflTerent  arts  are  exercised  by  the  same  indi? i*     ^^^ 
doaly  and  the  confusion  of  trades  is  exempliOed  in  the  house 
market,  one  of  the  curiosities  which  Moscow  jiossesses  in  markotf . 
common  with,  other  great  towns.    A  large  square  jn  the 
suburbs  is  the  place  where  the  market  is  held,  a  variety 
of  materials  for  building,  and  houses  wholly  made  of  wood 
are  asually  exhibited.    He  who  wants  a  house,  repairs  to 
the  market,  tells  how  many  rooms  are  required,  examines 
the  quality  of  the  wood,  which  is  carefully  marked,  smd 
conclttdes  a  bargain.    The  seller  generally  agrees  to  re« 
inoye  and  raise  the  building  on  the  place  that  the  purchaser      * 
wishes.    Thus  it  often  happens  that  a  house  is  bought, 
transported,  erected  and  inhabited  within  the  space  of  a 
single  week.    It  must  not  be  imagined  that  such  dwellings 
are  durable ;  they  are  seldom  habitable  any  length  of  time, 
and  it  is  a  very  easy  task  to  demolish  them  in  a  few  hours. 
Beams  and  laths,  for  the  construction  of  brick  buildings, 
stoves,  and  different  articles  of  furniture,  carriages  and 
wagons,  are  sold  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  market. 

The  manner  of  life,  and  the  habits  of  the  Russians  depend  piffereot 
in  some  degree  on  their  civil  condition.  Other  distinc- peasanul 
tions  have  been  introduced  by  legal  enactmentSf  but  the 
body  of  the  nation  is  divided  hto  two  great  classes-— the 
free  husbandmen  and  the  slaves.  The  odnodvarxi  or  the 
proprietors  of  small  hei-editary  estates  may  purchase  serfs 
under  a  fictitions  name,  but  tbey  are  liable  to  be  arbitrarily 
transported  fross  one  province  to  another.  The  posadki 
or  free  farmers  cannot  possess  land,  and  the  freedmen  agree 
to  perform  statute  labour  or  different  services,  and  grant 
generally  personal  obligations  for  the  price  of  their  liberty* 
The  free  Russians  are  chiefly  composed  of  these  classes ; 
their  wealth  varies  according  to  their  industry  and  re-* 
sources,  but  few  amongst  them  have  to  struggle  against 
poverty  or  want  The  peasantry  of  the  crown  hold  the  next 
rank  after  the  freedmen,  and  they  are  divided  into  serfs  of 
the  empire,  of  the  donmins  and  different  stations,  ^tbey  are 
(Bxompt  from  statute  labouri  but  subject  to  the  obrok,  a 
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BOOK  tax  which  depends  on  their  condition  and  diflTerent  proYifto 
cz*  cial  enactments.  The  serfs  of  the  mines*  like  those  of  the 
crown»  are  mildly  and  humanely  treated;  their  intellcctval 
degradation  is  a  calamity  of  which  they  are  nnconscioasi 
their  physical  wants  are  supplied,  the  peaceful  tenoBr  of 
their  lives  is  rarely  disturbed,  they  hare  not  to  serve  rigid 
masters,  they  are  strangers  to  the  privations  of  poverty. 
The  greatest  evil  in  their  condition  is  the  uncertaiaty  of 
its  continuance,  and  those  who  are  to-day  the  vassals  of  the 
crown,  may  be  to-morrow  the  serfs  of  nobles  and  landed 
proprietors.  It  is  unlawful  for  tlie  purchaser  to  paaish 
them  without  a  just  cause,  but  the  laws  are  often  disre- 
garded, and  it  is  not  safe  for  a  slave  to  complain  against 
his  lord.  The  slave  of  a  noble  is  sometimes  flogged  antil 
his  life  is  endangered,  his  daughters  are  often  the  victins 
of  an  inhuman  master's  lust,  and  his  condition  is  little  bet- 
ter than  that  of  a  negro.  It  must  not  be  Inferred  that 
every  slave  is  exposed  to  the  same  hardships,  all  the  mas- 
ters are  not  alike,  and  many  peasants  are  more  fortunate 
than  others. 
Merchantt  Little  Can  be  said  of  one  class  in  the  nation,  becmnse  Ut- 
^dtrades. ^^  j^  |^„o^n  ^f  the  individuals  that  compose  it.      Few 

travellers  visit  the  real  Muscovite  burgesses,  indeed  it  ii 
more  difficult  to  be  admitted  into  their  society  than  into 
the  circles  of  a  frivolous  nobility.  The  trading  citizens  are 
active,  sober  and  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  gain.  They 
retain  the  customs  which  they  borrowed  many  ages  ago  fron 
the  Armenians,  the  Chinese  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Han- 
seatic  towns.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  same  assMoity 
in  their  calling,  the  same  perseverance,  and  the  sane  mi- 
nute care  in  keeping  accounts ;  but  they  are  much  more  ig- 
norant than  the  old  German  burgesses ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  men  of  such  habits,  and  who  receive  so  imper- 
fect an  education  can  be  at  all  solicitous  about  moral  or  po- 
litical improvement. 
fiwn.  It  is  not  long  since  they  dwelt  in  the  same  sort  of  hoos- 

.es,  wore  the  same  coarse  dress,  and  lived. on  the  same 
kinjl  of  food  as  the  wealthy  peasants.    But  changes  have 
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taken  place  of  late  years,  and  the  fat  and  fair  vives  of  the    book 
citizens  now  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  tea.    The  sanf6  ladies      ox. 

appear  in  their  droskles  on  gala  days*  and  display  their 

head-dresses  of  matted  pearls,  their  diamond  ear-rings  and 
fine  Turkish  or  Persian  shawls,  which  descend  in  light  folds 
to  the  feet  Those  that  do  not  admire  the  Asiatic  dress, 
wear  the  embroidered  feredjOf  and  the  national  costume  is 
not  destitute  of  elegance  or  grace.*  Travellers  observe 
Russian  society  in  the  saloons  of  the  nobles,  and  mix  rarely 
With  the  citizens  or  the  commercial  inhabitants  of  towns, 
although  the  wealth  of  the  latter  renders  them  influential, 
and  although  their  numbers  are  rapidly  increasing.  Much 
has  been  said  of  their  Punic  faith  and  fraudulent  dealings. 
But  the  writers  who  accuse  them  so  unsparingly  and  in  such 
vague  and  general  terms,  are  in  all  probability  ignorant  of 
their  character.  We  ask  if  groat  commercial  undertak- 
ings, long  voyages  and  well-established  credit  are  the  fruits 
of  dishonesty.  We  ask  too  if  the  burgesses  under  Kbsma 
Minify  were  not  as  well  as  the  peasantry  under  Poyarski, 
and  the  boyars  under  Troubetzkoi,  the  liberators  of  Rus- 
sia. Engelhardt  of  Smolensko,  a  generous  citizen,  sacri- 
ficed his  life  in  the  last  war,  rather  than  betray  his  sove- 
reign and  his  country. 

The  sons  of  the  peasants  and  the  burgesses  make  up  the  Clergy. 
great  body  of  the  clergy,  and  the  popes  are  accused  by  tra- 
vellers of  ignorance,  drunkenness  and  immorality,  these 
accusations  are  generally  exaggerated,  and  seldom  rightly 
applied.  The  maxims  of  the  Greek  church  are  as  unfa- 
vourable to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  as  they  are  condu- 
cive to  the  growth  of  superstition,  and  although  the  priests 
are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  their  order,  they  are  not  with* 
out  many  redeeming  virtues. 

The  Russian  priesthood  is  almost  as  widely  different  Marriage 
from  the  catholic  as  it  is  from  the  protestant  clergy,  indeed  ^{^l^^ 
another  order  of  the  same  sort  is  not  to  be  found  in  Eu- 
rope, and  it  is  on  account  of  its  singularity,  not  unworthy 

«  Clarke'i  Tra^tls,  1. 92. 
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BOOK  of  notice.    The .  marriage  of  aprieot  is  not  only  lavU^ 
ox*     but  indispensable  according  to  the  maxima  of  tlio  chivdi 

~'~~-'-"  which  takes  in  the  true  and  literal  sense,  the  famova  pas- 
sage of  Saint  Paul,  and  rejects  the  ingenious  but  false  it- 
terpretation  of  the  Romanists.    A  Russian  priest  cannot 
be  ordained  before  marriage,  and  he  is  not  permitted  to 
espouse  a  widow  or  any-  one  guilty  of  a  flagrant  criaie. 
If  his  wife  dies,  he  must  resign  his  living;  the  bishops 
of  the  diocese  can,  in  extraordinary  instances^  antiuHize 
him  to  continue  it,  but  such  acts  are  irregular,  and  only 
justified  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.    The  secular  priest 
thus  deprived  of  his  cure,  enters  into  a  convent,  and  be- 
comes a  hierfhmonaque.    It  is  ^rom  these  dismal  retreats, 
where  ]>enance,  fasting  and  prayer  are  strictly  enjoined, 
that  the  bishops  and  archbishops  are  commonly   choses. 
The  priests  or  popes  are  much  respected,  nay,  many  of 
them  are  venerated  by  the  peasantry.    Their  influence  is 
founded  on  their  superior  knowledge;  they  only  read  the 
literary  and  scientific  journals  published  in  Rusria,  and  con- 
sequently it  is  from  them  that  information  and  new  disco- 
veries in  agriculture  and  the  arts  are  communicated  to  tke 
people.    The  popes  as  fathers  of  families  have  worldly  iih 
^    terests,  to  which  the  catholic  priests,  from  the  oppoaite  na- 
ture of  their  institutions,  are  supposed  to  be  strangers. 
A  clergyman  educates  one  of  his  cliildren  for  the  churdi, 
another  is  bred  to  arms,  a  third  is  sent  .into  the  navy,  aad 
some  distinguished  naval  officers  are  the  sons  of  curates. 
The  connexion,  on  the  other  hand,  between  the  aeeulsr 
priesthood  and  the  monks,  renders  the  former  more  vener- 
able in  tlie  estimation  of  the  people.    The  aaslere  and 
simple  manners,  the  unfeigned  charity  and  godly  Hvcs  of 
several  archbishops  are  cited  in  order  that  others  asay  bo 
roused  to  imitate  them.    The  dignitaries  of  the  Russian 
church  are  now  desirous  of  cultivating  their  talents  and  ac- 
quiring knowledge ;  their  inferiors  are  eager  to  isllow  their 
example,  and  the  indiscriminate  censure  of  traTdlera  is  ao 
longer  applicable  to  most  of  them. 

Kobiei^         It  is  difficult  to  give  an  impartial  accookit  of  the 
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nobility;  the  degrading  vices,   the  scandalous  anecdotes    book 
and  the  unfavourable  opinion,  i^hich  almost  every  traveller      ^^* 
has  formed  of  that  class,  are  apt  to   bias   our  judgment.  — ""^ 
But  these  strangers  are  not  impartial,  and  their  contradic- 
tions are  so  apparent  that  we  cannot  place  much  confi- 
dence in  their  statements.    Thus,  one  writer  calls  them 
<^  sharpers  and  pickpoclcets,"  another  laughs  at  **  their  cre- 
dulity and  simplicity,"  a  third  observes  **  a  Scythian  ferocity 
in  their  manners,"  and  a  fourth  discovers  *<the  abject  servi- 
lity of  the  Neapolitans."    That  the  hideous  character  made 
lip  of  such  opposite  qualities  must  be  fabulous,  is  at  least 
some  consolation  in  contemplating  it.    We  ourselves  have 
known  very  worthy  Russian  nobles,  and  one  of  them  has 
been  kind  enough  to  communicate  his  opinion  on  this  im- 
portant subject. 

'^The  Russian  nobility,"  says  a  well-informed  member  Bad  go- 
of that  body,  "has  had  the  double  misfortune  of  remain-^""""*** 
ing  long  under  a  despotic  yoke,  and  of  possessing  at  the 
same  time  an  arbitrary  power.  The  privileges  of  the  no- 
bles were  not  defined  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  and 
their  legal  existence  commenced  at  the  same  recent  pe- 
riod. Little  attention  is  at  present  paid  to  the  enact- 
ments of  government  in  the  central  provinces,  and  the 
neglect  arises  from  the  nullity  or  venality  of  tribu- 
nals, from  the  fact  that  a  thousand  acts  of  oppres- 
sion may  be  committed,  which  are  never  heard  of  in  the 
capital,  and  from  a  criminal  indulgence  to  those  who 
transgress  the  laws  by  which  the  protection  of  the  people 
might  be  otherwise  ensured.  These  defects  in  the  body 
politic  are  the  causes  of  many  vices  in  the  individual 
members.  Many  noble  families  live  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  on  their  estates,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
serfs;  their  children  receive  rarely  a  regular  education, 
the  universities  are  ill  attended,  and  too  far  removed  from 
many  parts  of  the  empire.  The  great  majority  of  the 
young  nobles  enter  into  the  military  career,  and  are  satis- 
fied with  the  superficial  attainments  which  fit  them  for  their 
profession.    The  nobles  of  other  countries  are  not  nume- 
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BOOK    rooBf  and  they  participate  in  the  advanfagea  of  ctviliaKation; 
ox*     the  rule  is  reTersed  in  Russia,  there  is  a  ivhole  people  of 
*  nobles  without  the  means  of  improvement.    Their  monl 

or  intellectual  inferiority  is  therefore  the  inevitable  resiik 
of  imperfect  institutions, 
^rogms  of  M  Catharine  permitted  the  introduction  of  foreign  bookSf 
ledge.  and  that  act  tended  more  than  any  other  to  diffuse  a  taste 
ibr  letters  among  her  people.  But  Paul  bad  hardly  as- 
cended the  throne,  before  the  Russian  empire  was  intellec- 
tually  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Priests  aid 
censors  were  stationed  on  all  the  frontiers,  and  thej  ad« 
hered  to  the  strict  terms  of  their  commission.  The  book- 
sellers  gave  up  their  agents  in  other  countries,  and  if  any 
ventured  to  import  a  new  work,  it  was  at  the  risk  of  capi- 
tal punishment,  or  of  enjoying  always  the  free  air  of  Stk" 
ria*  It  happened  much  about  the  same  time  that  every 
letter,  of  which  the  police  had  the  least  suspicion,  was 
opened  at  the  post-office.  Few  strangers  were  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  empire,  and  the  young  Russians,  who 
studied  in  Germany,  were  obliged  to  return  w  ithin  a  gives 
time,  under  pain  of  confiscation  and  perpetual  exile.  All 
the  preposterous  ordinances  of  a  foolish  tyrant  were  early 
abolished  by  Alexander.  The  young  prince  was  anxious 
to  enlighten  his  people,  an  improved  system  of  public  in- 
struction was  adopted,  and  the  sanguine  Russians  .predicted 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  their  country.  But  the  govern- 
ment was  suddenly  alarmed  by  suspicions,  imaginary  dan- 
gers and  strange  insinuations.  The  sage  advisers  of  the 
c^ar  suspended  the  new  enactments,  lest  the  revolutions 
which  agitated  the  rest  of  Europe,  miglit  extend  to  Russia. 
As  if  it  were  not  true  that  whatever  tends  to  increase  the 
knowledge,  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  people,  tends 
also  to  promote  the  safety  and  security  of  the  state. 
Coon  The  love  of  intrigue,  and  the  factious  spirit  of  the  conr- 

lotriguet.    ^.^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^j.  f|.^„^|||  revolutions,  which  retarded  tk« 

progress  of  improvement,  were  repressed  during  a  lo^S 
and  prosperous  reign.  Few  nobles  were  involved  in 
these  crimes,  the  immense  mass  of  the  Russian  nobility 
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remained  far  from  the  pleasures  and  care»  of  a  court,  and 
we  believe,  if  sufficient  allowance  be  maAe  for  the  disadvan-  ^'* 
tages  against  which  they  had  to  struggle,  that  an  impartial 
judge  might  be  more  apt  to  admire  them  for  their  bravery, 
loyalty  and  honour,  than  to  condemn  them  for  failings 
to  which  all  men  in  the  same  situation  are  equally  liabJe. 
The  indolence  of  the  officers  iu  the  different  garrisons  is 
the  source  of  many  vices,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  evil  to 
which  the  empire  is  exposed." 

These  observations  aro  well  calculated  to  correct  the  Actual  im- 
erroneous  statements  of  travellers,  and  to  destroy  many  ^f  P'°^*"*°  • 
the  prejudices  which  have  been  formed  against  the  Russian 
nobility.  Whatever  has  been  said  against  their  indolent 
habits,  their  passion  for  gambling,  their  frivolous  conversa- 
tion, their  custom  of  sleeping  in  the  day-time,  is  inapplicable 
to  those  who  can  obtain  any  useful  occupation ;  even  the 
Yiobles  thsit  never  leave  their  government,  are  gradually 
improving. 

The  slave  is  not  so  often  menaced  with  excruciating 
and  unlawful  punishment,  and  his  lord  is  no  longer  de- 
graded below  the  level  of  humanity  by  debauchery  and 
drunkenness.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  the  toilet 
and  the  dance  have  greater  charms  to  a  sensual  and  lively 
race  like  the  Slavonic,  than  to  a  contemplative  peo|rie  like 
the  Oermans,  but  the  social  amusements  of  the  Russian  are 
refined  by  the  influence  of  the  fair  sex.  Travellers  gener- 
ally qualify  the  unlimited  hospitality  of  the  same  people  by 
the  adjective  (arfraroii^ ;  still  those  who  know  the  climate 
and  the  localities  must  be  convinced  that  their  hospitality 
is  not  a  proof  of  vain  and  prodigal  magnificence,  but  .'of 
social  and  benevolent  customs. 

The  Slavonians  of  Novgorod,as  well  as  those  of  Kiow,were  Loofruage 
soon  scattered  over  a  very  large  territory,  and  the  people  had  fecu.'^* 
not  sufficient  time  to  form  many  dialects ;  at  least  we  know 
of  no  others  than  those  which  bear  the  name  of  the  two  chief 
towns,  and  the  Wdiki  and  Milo  Russian  that  were  intro- 
duced at  a  later  period.  These  dialects. differ  only  from 
each  other  in  the  pronunciation  and  in  some  grammatical 
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ex.     of  Novgorod,  but  it  is  more  harmonious,  it  is  the  language 

of  Russian  authors,  among  whom  might  be  cited  eloquent 

writers,  moralists  and  poets,  but  nothing  great  has  hitlierto 

been  achieved  in  philosophy  or  science. 

These  two  branches  of  the  Russian  nation  resembled  each 
other  in  their  ancient  superstitions.  Kiow  was  the  real 
Oljmpus  of  the  Slavonic  mythology ;  we  observe  in  that 
worship,  as  in  the  superstition  of  the  Finns  and  Lettoiis,a 
general  personification  of  natural  agents,  but  not^  as  in  the 
more  profound  system  of  Scandinavian  Odinism,  au  assunp- 
tion  of  a  contest  between  a  good  and  ovil  principle.  Simple, 
rude  and  wholly  material,  the  Slavonic  mytliology  is  made 
up  of  many  divinities  and  genii.  Ferunf  the  god  of  light- 
ning and  thunder,  the  dispenser  of  the  harvests,  the  it- 
gulator  of  the  seasons,  and  the  supreme  master  of  the  god^ 
is  evidently  the  Perkan  of  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  Fern- 
di  of  the  Albanians  or  ancient  Illyrians.  Thus  there 
must  have  been  some  resemblance  in  the  ancient  supersti- 
tion of  nations  now  far  removed  and  widely  different  from 
each  other.  But  Perun  had  little  in  common  with  tlie 
other  divinities.  J^orskoi-Tsar,  or  the  king  of  the  sea,  is 
imperfectly  known,  we  are  even  ignorant  of  bis  real  name. 
Viul  ^^n*  Znitscbf  the  living  fire,  was  adored  at  Novgorod,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  his  name,  like  that  of  Schiwa,  may  sig* 
nify  the  destroyer.*  Many  of  the  deities  are  allegorical 
beings  of  no  very  mysterious  nature.  Ktorscha  or  the 
Bacchus  of  the  Slavonians,  was  crowned  with  a  garland  of 
hops.  Lada  or  beauty,  was  the  mother  of  Ld  or  Xdo,  de- 
sire, and  also  of  Poldia  or  love,  from  whom  is  sprung  Did 
or  Dziat,  the  genius  that  protects  children.  It  is  ridicoloos 
to  seek  the  proofs  of  a  pi-ofound  philosophy  in  these  ainpk 
fables.  Some  doubts  exist  concerning  Led,  the  god  of  war, 
and  Koliada  or  £ble(la,  the  god  of  peace ;  according  to  a 
different  hypothesis,  they  were  the  divinities  of  suminer 
and  winter.    Daxchog  lavished  the  treasures  that  are  cod* 

*  ZnitMCte  is  a  Polisk  verb,  which  tignifit t  to  annihilate. 
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cealed  trader  the  earth,  SSipalOf  the  goddess  of  froits,  was    sooK 
honoured  with  processions,   and    JF0I089  the  guardian  of     ^^'^ 
flocks,  panished  those  who   violated  their  oath^    PogodOf      ' 
the  god  of  fine  weather  and  the  spring,  was  crowned  with  onHJ*^*^* 
blue  flowers,  and  soared  on  azure  wings  above  the  rising  sp"'>s- 
plants.     8im%erla^  the  young  goddess  with  the  girdle  of 
roses,  whose  breath  is  fragrant  as  the  lily,  was  ever  faith- 
ful to  her  lover  Pogoda.    The  icy  gar/nents,  the  hoar-frost 
mantle,  and  the  snow  crown  of  Zemergla^  explain  her  attri- 
butes.    Tdumoihog  or  the  black  god  is  the  reputed  author 
of  death  and  every  evil;  sacrifices  were  offered  to  conciliate 
bis  favour,  and  his  pity  was  occasionally  excited  by  lugu- 
brious songs.    Many  inferior  genii  roamed  on  the  earth,  * 
the  JBuBaUd  or  green-haired  nymphs  haunted  the  rivers,  the 
JLesekU  resembled  satyrs,  they  could  diminish  or  add  to 
their  stature.    The  serpents  adored  in  Lithuania  were  wor^ 
shipped  by  the  Russians ;  they  were  the  Denume'lhischi  or 
familiar  demons  of  the  houses.    We  have  omitted  to  men- 
tion JSRkimara  or  the  goddess  of  dreams,  the  Koltki  or  the 
spirits  of  the  night,  and  FolkaUf  who  was  represented  as  a 
centaur,  and  styled  by  some  authors,  the  Slavonic  Yulcan.* 

The  above  enumeration  of  tbe  Slavonian  divinities  accords  TestimoDT^ 
with  the  statement  of  Procopius,  an  author  that  lived  in  the°f^^°^°' 
sixth  century.  **  The  Slavi  and  Antes,''  says  that  writer, 
**  adored  a  single  god,  who  commands  the  thunder,  and  go- 
verns the  universe ;  to  this  being  are  sacrificed  bulls  and 
different  victims.  They  have  no  doctrine  concerning  desti- 
ny, but  the  sick  and  dying  vow  offerings  in  the  faith  of  pnr« 
chasing  health.  The  rivers  are  sacred  and  inhabited  by 
Bymphs  and  spirits,  that  often  foretell  future  events.''t 

We  observe,  in  the  above  passage,  the  principal  traits  of  Suppoied 
the  Slavonic  mythology,  as  it  is  represented  by  national  ^"^^<*™- 
aathors.    It  is  vain  to  look  for  the  traces  of  a  dwilUm 

•  Hlinka,  Drowniaia  relihiay  &c.    Milan,  1814.    Kaisarow,  SlaTiansk  Mi- 
thologia.  Moscow,  1807. 

t  Procopiai  de  Belle  Qothico. 
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BOOK    tnmspoTted  into  Rmsia  from  flie  east,  or  to  fuUow  fbe 
^^     subtleties  of  Germn  writers,  who  can  discoveiC'  an  ofvposi- 
tion  between  the  powers  of  light  and  darkrioss,  between 
Bielbog  the  white  god,  and  Tsclkernoibog,  tho  black  divinitj 
that  has  been  already  mentioned.    The  image  of  Bielbog 
cohered  with  blood  and  flies,  indicates  his  sobordinale  rank 
in  the  ancient  and  truly  national  system  of  the  Slavonians 
on  the  Dnieper.    But  that  system  was  not  founded,  like  the 
£dda  of  the  Scandinavians,  on  the  belief  of  two  adverBe 
principles ;  no  mention  is  made  of  the  fabulous  contests  be* 
tween  the  good  and  wicked  gods,  no  drama  is  descriptire 
of  the  war  wliich  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  former.    These 
notions  were  too  profound  and  too  gloomy  for  the  Slavonic 
race.    Such  a  doctrine,  if  it  was  ever  acknowledged  in  their 
mythology,  roust  have  been  introduced  by  strangers,  parti- 
cularly the  Goths,  who  were  long  the  chiefs  and  tyrants  of 
the  Slavonians. 
Teropitf        The  eastern  Slavonians  or  Russians  had  few  teoiiries, 
XUcm'^   and  their  religious  ceremonies  were  not  accompanied  with 
much  pomp  before  the  time  of  Wladimir,  the  last  heathen 
sovereign.    That  prince  opposed  Christianity^  collected  the 
idols,  and  adorned  the  temples,  which  be  demolished  after 
his  conversion.    But  the  Slavonians  had  their  holy  places 
in  thick  forests,  where  the  priests  and  the  augurs  were 
concealed  from  the  profane  multitude.    The  Dnieper  and 
the  Bog  were  the  sacred  rivers  of  the  Kiovians,  and  the 
Wolchowa  of  the  Novgordians. 
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Europe  continued.    European  Russia.    Seventh  Section. 

Lithuanian  Provinces. 

It  remains  for  ua  to  describe  the  former  Lithuanian  pro-  book 
Tinces,  and  to  complete  our  account  of  the  Russian  empire,  cxi. 
These  provinces  form  a  separate  section ;  their  inhabitants 


and  the  ancient  Pruczt  made  up  a  brancli  of  the  Wendes,  0'^si°  ^^ 
and  their  religion  and  dialect  were  so  different  from  the  aniBiu.  "' 
other  tribes  of  the  same  people,  that  they  were  long  consid- 
ered a  distinct  race.  Tlie  learned  Gatterer  supposed  them 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sarmatians,  an  opinion  which 
we  adopted  and  developed  in  a  work  on  the  subject  ;*  but 
we  have  since  ascertained,  from  a  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  Lithuanian  language,  that  the  hypothesis  must  be 
abandoned,  or  at  all  events  greatly  modified. 

The  Lithuanian  and  Russian  traditions  are  apparently  Chronicles^ 
contradictory,  or  at  least,  they  are  of  a  comparatively  re- 
cent date,  and  throw  no  light  on  the  origin  of  the  people. 
Kwialowicz,  the  historian  of  the  Lithuanians,  says  that  an 
Italian  colony  landed  on  the  coasts  about  the  year  900. 
The  country  was  partly  civilized  by  these  foreigners^  who 
introduced  the  great  number  of  Latin  words,  that  are  still 
used  in  the  Lithuanian  language.  The  name-s  of  the  illus- 
trious exiles  are  recorded,  they  were  Palsemon  Libo,  Julian 
JhrsprungOf^  Prosperus  and  Ctesar  Colonna,  Hector  and 
Ursinus  Bosa.    Several  kings  were  sprung  from  them,  and 

*  Tableau  de  la  Pologne,  1807. 

t  Dorsprungo  ii  evidently  a  Gothic  or  a  Germaii  name. 
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ibey  ruled  over  Samogitta  and  Lithaania  Propor*     JZivt- 
ozi.     iundf  one  of  thrse  monarchs,  devastated  Russia  in  1089f 
"*"""""  another  prince  of  the  same  name  defeated  the  Poles  a  cen- 
tury afterwardsy  and  Bingoldf  who  died  in  l£40,  was  kii^ 
of  Lithuaniat  Mazovia^  Polesia,  Czemigovia,  SanioKitiaf 
Ruflttan     Courland  and  other  Russian  provinces.    The  possessioni 
c  rooicioi.  ^f  ^1^^  Lithuanians,  according  to  the  Russian  chronicles^ 
were  confined  in  ancient  times  to  Courland»  Samogitia  and 
a  narrow  territory  on  the  east  of  the  last  country.    Nestort 
the  most  ancient  historian  of  Russia,  mentions  Littwa  in 
bis  list  of  the  provinces,  and  Folock  or  Polotsk  in  the  buib* 
ber  of  the  towns  which  prince  Oleg  freed  in  907,  from  the 
tribute  that  had  been  paid  to  the  **  Gi-eek  emperors.''     Po* 
lock  was  in  the  last  years  of  the  tentli  century,  the  residence 
of  Rog void,  whoso  daughter  Rogneda  was  sought  in  mar- 
riage by  Wladimir  the  Great.     The  princess  having  refus- 
ed her  consent,  Wladimir  made  war  on  her  father,  destroy- 
ed the  capitalf  put  the  king  and  his  two  sons  to  death,  and 
then  obtained  the  hand  of  the  captive  Rogneda.    Tlie  same 
monarcli  repudiated  his  wife,  but  not  until  she  had  borne 
him  several  children.    Polosk  was  by  that  time  rebuilt,  and 
Rogneda  and  her  eldest  son  Isaslaw  were  permitted  to  re- 
side in  it    The  town  and  the  principality,  which  compre- 
hended the  whole  of  Lithuania,  and  the  greater  part  of  Li* 
vonia,  were  ceded  to  the  princess  by  Wladimir.     Isaslaw 
and  his  descendants  governed  the  country,  until  the  dynasty 
became  extinct  in  the  tliirteenth  century.    The  great  dutchy 
of  Lithuania  was  then  formed,  and  Ringold  was  the  first 
who  took  the  new  title  in  1239.     Tlie  genealogical  annals 
of  Russia  CRodosUrwnieJ  make  Ringold  the  descendant  of 
the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Polotsk,  but  that  assertion  is  not 
confirmed  by  any  evidence.    The  great  dukes  of  Lithuania 
became  in  time  masters  of  Polotsk  and  all  the  Russian  towns 
in  the  ancient  principality. 
Formation      Whether  these  obscure  traditions  be  admitted  or  rejected, 
Grimd       ^^  '^  Certain  that  the  two  chronicles  accord  from  the  time 
Daicfaj.     that  Ringold  extended  the  possessions  of  the  Lithuanians. 
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FUttmSf  a  native  of  Samogitia,  obtained^  after  more  book 
than  one  revolution,  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen-  9^^ 
tury,  the  title  of  great  duke,  and  left  his  states  to  his  son  ■ 

Oedemin,  who  built  Wilna  and  made  it  his  residence« 
The  same  sovereign  defeated  Stanislas  near  Kiow,  took  his 
capital,  and  became,  says  Nestor,  great  prince  of  Russia. 
JaheUoUf  his  grandson,  who  is  better  known  by  the  name  JageUon. 
of  JageUon,  offered  his  hand  to  queen  Hedvige,  the  only 
daughter  of  Lewis,  king  of  Poland.  The  prince  promise^ 
at  the  same  time  to  embrace  Christianity,  to  convert  all 
his  people,  to  unite  Lithuania  to  Poland,  and  to  reconquer 
the  provinces  wrested  from  the  crown.  These  generous 
offers  were  very  pleasing  to  the  Poles,  who  sent  a  solemn 
eaibassy  to  the  great  duke.  *  Jagellon  took  the  name  of 
Uiadislas,  after  his  baptism  at  Cracow  in  1S86;  he  then 
married  Hedvige,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Poland. 
The  prince  returned  the  following  year  to  Lithuania, 
converted  several  thousands  of  his  subjects,  founded  the 
bishopric  of  Wilna,  and  regulated  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
Uiadislas  conferred  on  his  cousin  Yitold  or  Alexander, 
the  title  of  great  duke  of  Lithuania,  in  139£,  but  its  junc- 
tion with  Poland  was  not  thus  retarded,  for  the  king  him- 
self retained  the  sovereignty  of  the  dutchy.  The  union 
between  the  two  states  was  confirmed  iiv  1401,  by  an 
act  of  the  diet  assembled  at  Wilna.  Yitold  took  Sa- 
mogitia  from  the  Teutonic  order  in  1408.  A  second 
diet  was  held  in  the  small  town  of  Horodlo  in  1413,  and 
the  Lithuanians  were  declared  liable  to  the  same  taxes, 
and  subject  to  the  sapB^  laws  as  the  Poles.  The  arms  of 
the  two  nations  were  united,  and  the  great  dukes  of  Lithu- 
ania were  appointed  by  the  kings  of  Poland.  It  was  also 
enacted  that  the  Poles  and  Litliuanians  should  elect  a  king 
in  the  event  of  the  sovereign  dying  without  children  or 
lawful  heirs.  The  alliance  concluded  in  1413,  was  renew- 
ed in  1499,  and,  to  render  the  leading  article  more  ex- 
plicit, it  was  added  that  the  Lithuanians  could  not  elect 
their  dukes  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Poles,  nor  the 
Poles  their  king  without  the  consent  of  the  Lithuanians, 
vox.  VI.  76 
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BOOH    The  knights  of  the  sword  ceded  to  the  king  of  Poland^  is 

CXI.     great  duke  of  Lithuania*  that  part  of  Livonia  which  stOI 

helonged  to  them  in  1561.    The  new  duke  of  Courltnd 

imf  ^^^^  became  tributary  to  the  Polish  crown.  The  PolfS 
and  Lithuanians  held  a  diet  at  Lublin  iii  1559f  and  it 
was  enacted  that  the  respective  countries  formed  one  state 
or  an  elective  monarchy,  and  tliat  the  right  of  election  wib 
vested  in  the  two  nations.  The  sovereign  obtained  the 
double  title  of  king  of  Poland,  and  great  duke  of  Lithu- 
ania. It  was  also  decreed  that  the  two  people  should  hare 
the  same  senate,  and  that  deputies  should  be  elected  hj 
both  nations;  the  alliances  and  wars  of  the  two  states 
were  declared  to  be  common.  The  inhabitants  of  tbe 
kingdom  and  the  dutchy  paid  their  proportion  in  naio- 
taining  the  auxiliary  troops ;  in  short,  the  government  of 
the  two  countries  was  in  every  respect  the  same.  It  was 
made  imperative  by  the  laws  of  1673,  1677  and  16S5) 
that  every  third  diet,  with  the  exception  of  the  electire 
coronation  and  convocation  diets,  should  be  held  at  Grodno 
in  Lithuania.    .  > 

It  was  thus,  by  many  repeated  attempts,  that  the  princes 
of  the  JageUonie  dynasty  accomplished  an  union  between 
two   nations    equally  warlike    and    equally  independent 

Result.  But  Lithuania,  though  joined  to  Poland,  retained  al- 
ways its  distinct  character^  The  nobles  only  adopted  the 
manners  of  the  Poles,  and  spoke  their  diaTect.  The  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  never  changed  their  customs, 
and  the  Samogitian  peasants  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  personal  freedom.  Besides,  the  people  in  Lithuanian 
Russia,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Witepsk,  Mohilew,  McislaVf 
Minsk,  Novogrodek  and  Brzesk,  spoke  the  Bousniac,  and 
adhered  to  the  tenets  of  the  Greek  chtf  ch.  Thus,  while 
Poland  was  more  than  once  dismembered,  the  people  in 
these  provinces  were  always  disposed  to  separate  from  a 
nation  with  which  they  had  never  been  identified.  Iti^ 
also  well  known  that  they  refused  to  join  the  insurrection 
of  1812,  or  to  declare  themselves  in  favour  of  the  Fftacb. 
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Tke  official  divisioDs,  with  the  exception  of  Witepekt    booje 
which  has  been  already  considered^  are  the  goyernment  of   p^^* 
Mohilewy  or  the  south  of  White  Russia,  Sd,  the  government^    ; 
of  Minsk,  which  includes  the  west  of  White  RussiSf  the  rmmtnuu 
south-east  of  Black  JSiMsta,  and  the  greater  part  of  Folesi^ 
Sdf  the  government  of  Qrodwh  or  the  remaining  part  of  Po- 
leaia  and  Black  Russia,  and  the  south  of  Lithuania,  or  the 
province  of  IVoM,  4th,  thqjlRstrirt  of  Bialystock  or  the  an- 
cient Podlachia,  5  th,  the  governiuent  of  Wilna,  or  the  north 
of  latboania  and  Samogitia. 

There  is  little  in  the  present  state  of  these  governments^  SamogiHA. 
which  is  likely  to  interest  the  reader.    We  shall  therefore  ijetcrip- 
chiefljr  confine  our  attention  to  the  ancient  provinces  and  the.^^^''* 
national  character  of  the  {leople.    Samt^iia  is  called  Sxa- 
nmit  hy  the  natives.    The  whole  territory  is  net  large,  but 
it  is  well  wooded ;  the  land  consists  of  a  rich  clay,  and  yields 
immense  harvcsta  of  flax  and  lint.    These  plants  arrive  at 
greater  perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of  Russia.*    Tho 
bees  swarm  in  the  forests,  and  the  honey  and  wax  are  not 
inferior  to  any  in  Europe.    The  elk  and  the  nrus  wander* 
ed  formerly  among  the  flocks,  and  there  are  still  too  many 
bears,  wolves  and  other  wild  animals.    The  large  snakes 
that  frequent  the  woods  were  worshipped  by  the  ancient 
Samogitians,  a  sujierstition  which  is  not  yet  wholly  abo- 

lished.t 

The  horses  are  small,  and  the  oxen  are  not  larger  but 
both  are  of  a  hardy  race,  and  there  are  a  great  number  in 
the  country.  The  husbandmen  cannot  be  induced  to  give 
up  their  light  wooden  ploughs ;  the  iron  plough,  which 
was  once  tried,  is  supposed  to  be  an  instrument  of  evU 
omen.  If  the  wheat  crops  sometimes  fail,  it  must  be  im- 
puted to  the  imperfect  system  of  husbandry.  The  ^eed  is 
generally  put  into  the  ground  about  three,  weeks  before 
Pentecost^  and  such  is  the  heat  of  summer  that  it  is  com-^ 
mooly  ripe  in  less  than  two  months.    The  grain  is  cut  in 

*  Star9voUcit  Polonia,  p.  66.    lUatnnikif  ice. 
t  Latieiuf  d«  diit  Samogitarum,  p.  <5. 
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BOOK    the  morning  and  in  tho'  evening,  and  tlio  reapiers  repose  in 
CXI.     the  middle  of  the  day. 

r^     The  towns  in  Samogitia  are  too  insignificant  to  require 

houtsL^^  a  minute  description.  Mltdniki,  Sosienie  and  a  few  others 
are  peopled  by  a  thousand  inhabitants.  Kleydani  is  the 
only  one  which  contains  5000  souls.  The  dwellings  are 
long  and  narrow  cottages,  built  with  the  trunks  of  trees, 
and  covered  with  moss,  bark*it>r  straw.  Tho  roof  tapers 
to  a  narrow  aperture^  from  which  the  smoke  escapes. 
The  fire  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  dwelling;  the 
men  and  women  remain  in  one  extremity,  and  the  other 
is  occupied  by  oxen,  horses,  pigs,  goats  and  sheep.  These 
animals,  it  may  be  readily  believed,  do  not  shun  the  ap- 
proach of  man ;  indeed  so  great  is  the  familiarity  which  a 
common  residence  inspires,  that  they  frequently  make  free 
^ith  the  food  of  the  tw^o-lcgged  inhabitants.  The  same 
simplicity  or  rudeness  is- observable  in  the  dress  and  fami- 
ture  of  the  people.  Their  shoes  are  made  of  tho  bark  of 
trees,  and  their  wooden  carts  are  joined  together  without 
any  iron ;  it  is  not  customary  to  grease  the  wheels,  and  a 
creaking  noise  announces  at  a  distance  the  coming  of  their 
vehicles. 

fianfc^"  ''^'^^  country  appears  to  be  peopled  by  two  distinct  clas- 
ses of  inliabitants ;  the  first  are  a  tall  race  of  men^  pro- 
bably descended  from  the  Goths  and  Wendes,  who  settled 
In  the  province  at  a  very  remote  epoch ;  the  others  are 
short  but  stoutly  made,  robust  and  hardy  like  the  I<etto- 
nians.  The  Samogitian  women  marry  commonly  between 
twenty-four  and  thirty,  while  those  in  White  Russia,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  a  very  intelligent  traveller, 
are  often  marriageable  at  the  age  of  ten.  The  higher  or- 
ders in  Lithuania  and  Samogitia,  says  the  same  writer,  are 
as  much  distinguished  by  their  chastity,  as  the  Russians 
are  notorious  for  the  want  of  that  virtue.*  It  is  certain  that 
small  bells  were  at  one  time  attached  to  the  dress  of  the 
Samogitian  girls,  a  precautidh  which  was  intended  to  pre- 

*  Herberstein.    See  Pistorius,  1. 1,  p.  161. 
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Tent  them  from  leaving  any  place  vrithont  apprizing  their  book 
parents  or  their  sage  and  elderly  relatives,  l^e  ancient  '^^^' 
marriage  ceremonies  were  not  confined  to  the  province, 
but  used  by  the  Gourlanders,  Lithuanians  and  Prussians,  ^°°^"- 
and  some  of  their  customs  were  not  unlike  tliose  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Two  friends  of  the  bridegroom  car- 
ried away  the  seemingly  reluctant  bride  from  her  father's 
house.  She  was  led  on  the  wedding  day  three  times 
round  the  fire  place  of  her  future  husband  |  it  was  then 
customary  to  wash  her  feet,  and  with  the  same  water  that 
had  been  used  for  that  purpose,  the  bridal  bed,  the  fur- 
niture and  all  the  guests  were  sprinkled.  Honey  was  put 
to  her  lips,  a  significant  ceremony,  by  which  she  was  ad- 
monished to  abstain  from  domestic  strife.  Lastly,  her 
eyes  were  covered  with  the  nuptial  veil,  the  attendants 
conducted  her  to  all  the  doors  in  the  house,  she  knocked 
at  each  of  them  with  her  right  foot,  and  rye,  oats,  barley, 
peas,  beans  and  poppies  were  scattered  in  every  apart- 
ment. The  priest,  who  diffused  these  emblems  of  abun- 
dance, told  the  bride  to  continue  steadfast  in  her  religion, 
and  assiduous  in  the  dischai*ge  of  her  domestic  duties ;  these 
virtues,  though  no  apparent  connexion  subsists  between 
them,  were  supposed  equally  effectual  in  repelling  the  evils 
of  poverty.  When  the  ceremonies  were  ended,  the  bride 
sat  down  to  a  feast,  and  joined  afterwards  in  the  dance, 
her  partners  were  permitted  to  cut  off  adroitly  one  or  two 
locks  of  her  hair,  and  young  girls  conducted  her  to  the 
marriage  bed. 

The  Samogitians   contended  long  against  the  Teutonic  Ancient 
knights,  and  gained  personal  freedom  by  their  valiant  re-  ^^"^'^ 
sistance.    They  adopted  Christianity  with  great  reluctance, 
and  that  religion  was  mixed  even  in  the  sixteenth  century    . 
with  their  ancient    superstitions.    Jluxteta-rnsa-gist,    the 
name  of  their  supreme  god,  is  derived  from  the  Icelandic 
or  Gothic    An  Icelander  of  the  present  day  would  say 
jBaMg$ta'Vi»a^geisif   to  indicate  a  supreme  and  all-wise 
being.    Perkoimas  was  the  god  of  thunder,  a  divinity  not 
widely  different  from  the  Ftraun  of  the  Slavonians.    Ze- 
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BOOK   niienikf  the  tatolar  deity  of  the  ceuntry*  was  edored  it 

CXI.    4||0  011(1  q(  harvest,  and  a  sacred  fire  was  kiiidled  on 

'"—■^^  the  summit  of   i|  hill  in  honour  of  Fargni,  the  god  of 

the  seasons.    Many    plants,    trees    and    fountains  wen 

considered  holy,  and  the  Oivoite  or  divine  serpents  vere 

worshipped  by    all  the  inhabitants.    One   god  presided 

over  bees,  another  over  geese,  many  more  over  differ* 

ent  animals,  and  the  care  of  pigs  was  committed  to  Krtr 

tnata.    Girls  sacrificed  to   WaisganthOf  the  god  of  lint 

and  flax ;  the  peraon  who  performed  the  office  of  priestea^ 

bad  to  stand  on  one  foot,  and  if  she  supported  herself  for 

an  instant  on  the  other,  it  was  thought  a  bad  omen  of 

the  future  crop.    A  festival  was  instituted  in  honour  of 

the  dead.    The  simple  and  credulous  Samogittans  built  i 

cottage  in  the  thick  recess  of  a  forest,  a  table  was  placed  » 

it,  which  was  every  year  covered  witli  viands,  and  sorround* 

ed  with  chairs.    The  shades  were  solemnly  invited  to  leave 

their  graves,  and  to  partake  of  the  dishes  that  were  prepu*- 

ed  for  them.* 

HoDOttri        Other  honours  were  paid  to  the  deceased,  as  soon  as  a  mao 

the  dead,   .^zpiredf  the  relatives  dressed  the  corpse  in  costly  appareli 

pot  it  pn  a  chair,  drank  its  health  in  beer,  and  sung  coup* 

Jets,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  translation ; 

'^Alas!  why  did  you  die?  Had  you  not  enough  to  eat 
and  drink  i  Alaa !  why  did  you  die  ?  Had  yon  not  a 
good  wife  i  Alas !  why  did  you  die  i  Had  yon  not  oxesf 
liorses,'^  &C.  &c. 

The  attendants  at  the  funeral  rode  on  horseback,  tod 
brandished  drawn  swords  in  the  air ;  the  evil  spirits  were 
thns  preyented  from  approaching  the  body*  All  the  dead 
were  deposited  on  a  hill,  and  it  was  usnal  to  lay  beaide 
them  some  pieces  of  money,  together  with  a  small  quan- 
tity q{  bread  and  beer;  if  the  person  was  a  womam* 
bancb  of  thread  and  a  few  needles  were  placed  within  her 
reach.  The  widow  rqnured  to  the  tomb  of  her  bssbsBd, 
find  wept  over  it  thirty  conaeaative  days  at  swite  «■' 

m 
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sunset    The  other  relftttves  of  the  deceased  met  at  dinner    swk 
on  the  third,  sixth,  ninth  and  fortieth  days  after  the  fnueral.     ^"* 
The  deceased  and  other  spirits  were  supposed  to  be  present  •"——— 
at  these  silent  and  mournful  parties,  and  when  the  last  of 
them  was  over,  a  priest  rose  up,  swept  the  house  with  much 
gravity,  and  exciaimed,  <<  0  souls,  you  have  eat,  you  have 
drank ;  now  fly,  how  fly/' 

Lithuania  Proper  is  a  very  low  country ;  the  greater  Lithuania. 
part  of  it  is  covered  with  sand,  and  intersected  with  fens  amy^* 
and  marshes.  Ferruginous  ochre  is  found  in  all  the  peat 
mosses,  and  it  yields  forty  parts  of  good  iron  out  of  every 
Iiundred.  Copper  pyrites  and  petrifactions,  many  of 
which  resemble  the  roots  of  trees,  are  very  common. 
Large  and  small  blocks  of  granite,  and  pudding  stones  or 
congloiherated  masses  of  different  rocks  mixed  with  white, 
red  and  different  coloured  quartz,  are  scattered  over  tho 
sandy  districts.  The  same  country  abounds  in  the  remains 
of  marine  animals,  madrepores  and  the  rare  coral  of 
Gothland.  Large  .pieces  of  yellow  amber  may  be  men- 
tioned -among  its  productions.  These  facts  are  sufficient 
to  excite  the  curiosity  of  naturalists,  and  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  we  are  not  already  in  possession  of  a  physical  and 
detailed  map  of  the  whole  Sarmatian  plain. 

The  humid  climate  of  Lithuania  is  subject  to  oppressive  cumat«.. 
heat  and  to  extreme  cold,  which  seldom  continues  any 
length  of  time*.   But  two  or  three  days  of  a  Lithuaniaii 
winter  proved  fatal  to  the  remains  of  the  French  army,  that 
escaped  the  Russian  sword,  i^nd   fled  from  the  ashes  of 
Moscow.    The  country  is  still  covered  with  immense  fo-  Animal^ 
rests,  where  bears,  wolves,  wild  boars  and  beavers  are^^'^]'^' 
found  in  thousands.    The  uros  appears  not  only  to  hare 
diminished  In  number,  but  to  have  degenerated  in  size  and 
strength.    The  ordinary  trees  are  the  resinous  pine,  the 
common  oak  and  the  moontain  ash.    A  great  quantity  of 
kali  and  potashes  is  every  year  exported  from  the  province. 
Much  honey  is  obtained,  and  the  natives  make  it  into  UpiM 
or  white  hydromel,  and  maltnteto  or  bydromel  mixed  with 
raspberries.    The  pastures  are  excellent,  the  cattle  am  bet- 
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BOOK    terthan  those  in  Russiay  and  the  wool  is  of  a  finer  qvalitj. 
^^^     Althoiigh  large  districts  are  well  adapted  for  the  coltare  of 
corn,  buck  wheat  appears  to  be  the  most  common  crop. 

Snch  are  the  natural  riches  of  the  country,  but  the  is- 
dustry  of  the  inhabitants  docs  not  correspond  with  the  li- 
berality of  nature.    The  best  lands  are  uncultivated,  tbe 
finest  hay  is  suffered  to  decay  on  the  meadows,  and  from 
the  negligence  of  th^  rural  authorities,  whole  forests  are 
sometimes  destroyed  by  fire.    Tbe  country  is  infested  with 
Jews,  hence  the  cause  that  the  interest  of  money  is  seldom 
less  than  ten  per  cent.,  although  every  article  of  consump- 
tion may  bo  obtained  at  a  very  moderate  price.    The  same 
people  monopolize  all  the  commerce,  the  corn  is  bought  by 
them  before  it  is  in  ear ;  though  assiduous  and  persevering, 
they  are  too  numerous  to  amass  wealth.    The  population 
in  the  government  of  Wilna  amounts  to  1,700,000  inhabit 
tants,  and  no  fewer  than  100,000  are  Israelites,  all  of  whom 
are  only  amenable  to  their  own  kahals  or  tribunals. 
The  Ni«-       The  Jillemen  or  the  largest  river  in  the  country  is  navi- 
"**"*         gable,  and  its  course  is  tranquil,  but  it  discharges  itself  into 
the  Curisch-Haff,  a  Prussian  bay ;  thus  commerce  is  shackled, 
and  the  articles  exported  from  the  province  are  subject  to 
oppressive  duties.    The  Wili&  or  the  second  river  in  the 
country  falls  into  the  Nieimen. 
Lithua-         There  are  still  several  wealthy  famifies  in  the  ancient 
Polish  nobility,  among  others,  the  Radziwils,  the  Sapiebas 
and  the  Orgingski,  but  their  splendid  palaces  are  surrounded 
by  wretched  cottages.    The  Lithuanian  peasantry  differ 
little  in  their  habits  and  manner  of  life  from  tbe  Samogi* 
ttans,  and  are  probably  the  descendants  of  the  same  peo- 
ple ;  but  the  former  have  mingled  *more  with  the  Slavo- 
nians proper.    **  The  Lithuanians,''  says  a  physician,  who 
visited  the  country,  ^  resemble  tlie  Poles  and  Russians^  al- 
though they  are  even  less  advanced  in  civilization  than  tbe 
inhabitants  of  these  nations.    Struggling  against  poverty, 
oppressed  by  slavery,  their  appearance  indicates  their  de- 
graded condition.    The  country  is  humid  and  marshy^  but 
intermittent  fevers  are  of  rare  occurrencoi  plica  is  not  so 
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c^mnioii  as  in  the  rest  of  Poland,  and  it  appears  froitf  a  biwk 
namber  of  observations^  that  nine  persons  out  of  ten  among  o^^i* 
the  lower  orders  are  never  inflicted  with  that  loathsome  dis*  • 

ease.  The  proportion  among  the  higher  classes  is  as  one 
to  ninety  or  a  hundred.  Erysifielas,  itch  and  scrofula  are 
common  diseases,  vaccination  has  not  yet  been  introduced*''* 

The  Lithuanian  peasants  wear  a  woollen  mantle,  and 
many  of  them  pierely  a  sheep  skiin  above  a  coarse  shirt 
Their  shoes  are  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  their  carts  of 
mountain  ash,  and  the  different  pieces  are  joined  together 
without  any  iron.  The  most  flexible  branches  are  plaited^ 
and  used  instead  of  bridles  and  harness.f 

The  poor  and  oppressed  people  still  speak  that  ancient  LiUmanian 
dialect,  which,  from  its  connexion  with  history,  has  given  ^^*^"^*' 
rise  to  much  discussion. 

The  Lithuanian  language  is  spoken  in  Wilna,  Troki 
and  Grodno  in  Samogitia,  and  in  Eastern  Prussia  from 
Memel  to  Gumbinnen  and  Insterburg.  We  have  given 
our  opinion  of  it  in  a  separate  work4  but,  from  paying  too 
much  attention  to  the  difference  rather  than  the  resem- 
blance between  it  and  the  Slavonic  and  the  Wend,  we 
supposed  it  distinct  from  the  one  and  the  other.  We 
committed  also  the  same  error  as  the  learned  Gertterat 
who  applied  the  name  of  Sarmatian  to  the  language  and 
the  people  that  spoke  it.  Thunmann  discovered  many 
Slavonic,  Finnic  and  Gothic  words  in  the  Lithuanian 
dialect;  but  that  circumstance  is  not  suflScient  to  account 
for  the  formation  of  a  language,  which  in  the  indication  of 
physical  objects,  is  regular  and  complete,  in  the  expres- 
sion of  sentiments,  ingenious,  and  in  its  relation  to  a  parti- 
cular mythology,  wholly  original.  We  believe  that  it  was 
the  ancient  language  of  the  Yenedas  or  Wends,  the  Oa- 
lindi,  8udam  and  other  tribes  that  were  called  Pruczi  at 
a  later  period.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  a  very  an« 
cient  form  of  the  Slavonic^  which  was  afterwards  connect- 

*  'LafoDtaiocy  Dissertations  chirurgtco-m^dicales  relatWes  k  la  Pologoe. 
t  Rzaczy«ki,  p.  205.  %  Tableau  de  la  Pologne,  1807.    Chap.  xv. 
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BOOK  ei  with  the  Gothic  We  may  call  it  the  Proto-Wend  to 
oxi.  distinguish  it  from  the  Wend,  that  was  intnidaced  in  tht 
■"^■"~"  tenth  century  by  Slavonic  tribes  on  the  banlu  of  the  Oder 
and  the  Elbe.  It  retains  probably  the  most  ancient  and 
melodious  form  of  tbe  Slavonic  primitives,  freed  from  the 
frequent  consonants  or  harsh  sounds  in  the  Polish^  and  ter- 
minating in  sonorous  or  liquid  letters,  like  the  Greek  and 
the  Latin.  But,  independently  of  these  roots,  there  are 
many  that  may  be  considered  Gothic  or  Scandinavian,  at 
all  events  the  resemblance  between  them  is  obvious,  still  tbe 
analogy  may  be  attributed  to  tbe  common  origin  of  all  the 
Indo-Germanic  tongues. 

It  might  be  instructive,  according  to  the  one  or  the 
other  hypothesis,  to  trace  its  connexion  with  different 
languages,  particularly  the  Icelandic  and  the  Meso-Gotbic 
of  Ulpbilas.*    The  grammatical  structure  is  not  less  re- 

*  Tho  relation  between  the  Slavonic  and  the  Lithuanian,  which  is  derived 
from  the  Proto-Wend,  may  be  illustrated  by  some  examples.  Braij  a'  brother, 
(Polish)  brolit  (Lithuan.)  BrttzinOy  a  birch  wood,  bertinas^  Zittotj  life,  ^re. 
ninuu,  Kmite,  a  slave,  kianionit.  Kroly  a  king,  karahu.  Wiadaa^  power, 
waldia.  Skladnjfy  elegant,  suklotinu^  Skromnyf  modest,  romus.  Fneplj- 
nac,  1  swim  across,  perplauliiu.  It  is  a  labitrious  and  difficult  task  to  trace 
the  resemblance  between  the  Slavonic  ond  Proto*Wend  roots;  but  it  is  tbe 
means  of  obtaining  new  proofs  of  the  connexion  that  subsists  between  many 
ancient  languages.  Thus  semlia  and  ziemie  (land)  have  little  analogy  with 
dtehiami  in  Sanscrit,  but  they  are  almost  identical  with  siamc  in  Lithuaniao. 
The  Sanscrit  word,  pria^  beloved,  resembles  the  Lithuanian  priaitlj  'aod  is 
widely  different  from  the  frijun  of  Ulphilas.  Tava  )a  Sanscrit,  and  tawas  ie 
Lithuanian  are  tbe  same,  w^pu,  water  in  8a nscrit,yhich  is  common  to  the  Zead, 
Persian  and  Kurd^  is  expressed  by  oupe  in  Lithuanian.  Aktchi^  the  eye,  is 
akM  in  Lithuanian.  The  relation  of  the  same  language  to  the  Mesogotiiic  and 
Icelandic -Scandinavian  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples.  Saule, 
•un.  Mill,  (Ulphilas)  tol  in  Scandinavian.  OugnU^  fire,  om,  a  chimnejor 
fireside.  Baltas,  white.  Balder,  the  god  of  light.  TUmai,  a  slave,  tecoa,  a 
Swedish  word  for  a  domestick.  Medit,  a  tree  in  Lithuanian,  meiihr  in  Ice- 
landic. I  shall  cite  one  out  of  many  remarkable  helleuisms,  £ymi]pesetaaur, 
I  go  on  foot,  is  the  same  as  Eimi  pezos  in  Greek.  Many  words  have  oo  a|>> 
parent  analogr  with  those  of  the  same  signification  in  any  othec^langnagf,  as 
padgoutf  heaven,  arklis,  a  horse,  &c.  &c.  Latinifms  are  common  ;  thus  mhos, 
old  age,  jungas^  a  yuke,  gianu^  dear.  It  follows  from  these  and  other  exas- 
ptes,  tljat  tbe  Lithuanian  language  forms  a  very  important  link  in  the  cbaia  of 
tht  Indo-Oothic  tongues. 
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markable  than  the  elementary  part  of   the   Lithuanian    book. 
language.    It  possesses  the  same  articles  and  declensions    ^^^ 
as  the  Greek,  some  of  the  Slavonic  conjugations,  several  — — - 
peculiarities  of  the  Russian  pronoun,  and  the  same  facility 
as  the  Russian,  in  the  formation  of  compound  words,  di- 
minutives and  'oerha  prssgnantia.    Lastly,  it  unites  the 
two  qualities  of  harmony  and  flexibility,  the  one  renders  it 
veil  adapted  for  poetry,  the  other  for  difierent  kinds  of  ver* 
sification. 

Wilna,  the  capital  of  Lithuania,  is  built  on  the  conflu-  Towns. 
ence  of  the  Wiiia  and  Wilienka.  The  town,  if  the  two 
suburbs  of  J^okoUa  and  Boudaischa  be  included,  covers 
a  great  extent  of  ground.  The  population  exceeds  40,000' 
inhabitants,  of  whom  five  thousand  are  Jews.  A  mosque, 
a  synagogue,  one  Lutheran,  three  Russian,  one  Calvinis- 
tic  and  thirty-two  Catholic  churches  are  the  different  places 
of  worship,  and  consequently  three  holy  days  are  observed 
every  week.  All  the  sects  live  in  peace  with  each  other, 
indeed  they  are  more  intent  about  trading  than  spiritual 
concerns.  We  may  also  mention  a  theological  semin- 
ary for  the  education  of  Greek  priests,  a  schotol  of  naviga- 
tion, which,  in  our  opinion,  is  ill  placed,  an  astronomical 
observatory,  and  lastly,  an  university,  that  may  one  day 
hold  a  high  rank  among  the  northern  schools.  It  was 
founded  by  the  bishop  Valerian  Protasowitz,  and  its 
privileges  were  confirmed  by  Stephen  Bathori  and  pope 
Gregory  XIH.  It  fell  afterwards  into  decay,  but  it  was 
rebuilt  in  1781  by  the  patriotic  Stanislaus  Poniatowsky; 
since  that  time  it  has  been  called  the  Schola  princeps  of 
the  great  dutchy  of  Lithuania.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
increased  its  funds,  established  several  new  professorships, 
and  sent  a  great  addition  to  the  library.  KownOf  a  town  of 
four  thousand  inhabitants,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Wilia  and  the  Niemen ;  and  Troki,  which  contains  S500, 
is  built  near  a  marsh  that  never  freezes.*  Orodno  on  the 
Niemen  was  peopled  in  1790  by  more  than  four  thousand 

*  Rzactinski  and  Starovolski,  Polonia,  p.  35.  4 
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BOOK  individuals,  and  nearly  a  fourth  of  tliem  were  Jews;  btt 
czi»  it8  palaces  are  now  desert*  its  silk,  velvet  and  clotli  maniH 
factories  are  ruined.  The  last  Polish  diet  was  held  at 
Grodno,  and  Russian  soldiers  compelled  the  deputies  to 
put  their  names  to  the  treaty,  by  which  the  division  of  their 
Monas-  Country  was  sanctioned.*  Freidensberg  or  the  Moont  of 
^'J*  Peace  is  surrounded  by  a  forest  on  the  banks  of  the  Wilis, 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Kowno.  A  con- 
Tent  on  its  summit  is  now  the  residence  of  twenty- 
four  hermits,  that  belong  to  the  order  of  Caroaldolites. 
The  edifice  was  erected  in  1674^  by  Christopher  Pacs, 
chancellor  of  Lithuania,  who  expended  more  than  800,000 
crowns  on  the  work.  The  vault  and  cupolas  are  painted 
in  fresco,  and  the  walls  are  adorned  with  many  original 
paintings  of  the  best  masters.  The  Pacst  are  descended 
from  the  Florentine  Pazzi,  who,  having  in  vain  contended 
against  the  Medici,  left  Tuscany,  and  settled  in  Poland, 
where  they  attained  the  highest  dignities,  and  even  at- 
tempted to  dispute  the  sovereignty  with  the  great  Sobies- 
ki.  The  Italian  style  may  be  easily  recognised  in  all  the 
public  buildings  which  were  raised  by  these  illustrious 
strangers4 
Tartan.  '^''^  P^^^  ^^ Lithuania  that  is  now  added  to  eastern  Prus- 
sia, is  inhabited  by  Tartars,  who  have  their  mosque  at 
Wiskupie.  The  rtpublick  of  Poland  made  over  to  them 
two  starosiies,  each  of  which  yielded  a  revenue  of  10,000 
florins.  It  was  at  the  same  time  declared  unlawful  to  re- 
strain them  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.^ 
Lithuanian  Lithuanian  Russia  included  part  of  the  countries  which 
Russia,  tiie  great  dukes  conquered  from  the  Russians  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries.  ^  The  palatinates  of  Pa- 
lockf  Witepsk,  Mdslaw  and  Minsk,  made  up  WkUe  Russia^ 

*  The  treaty  of  1793,  by  which  the  division  of  Poland  is  said  to  have  been 
sanctioned. 

t  The  name  is  pronounced  as  if  it  were  written  Pats. 

X  Tableau  de  la  Pologne. 

I  Cellarius,  p.  280,  Laws  of  the  Diet  of  1767. 
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and  the  pftlatinate  of  Mroogrodik  was  deriofniriated  Slack  book 
BuMsia*  The  origin  of  these  names  is  uncertain,  some  an-  ^^^» 
thors  assure  US' that  the  inhabitants  of  one  province '  were ' 
clothed  in  white,  while  those  of  another  confined  themselves 
cxclosively  to  dark  attire.  If  their  derivation  be  adnnit- 
tedy  it  follows  that  Black  Russia  must  have  comprehended 
the  whole  of  Little  and  Red  Russia,  Volhynia  and  the  Uk- 
raine. It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  name  was  never 
applied  to  so  great  an  extent  of  territory.  Another  hypo- 
thesb  has  been  advanced,  which  we  consider  more  probable, 
the  words  white  and  ftlocfc,  it  is  said,  are  used,  as  in  the 
Tartar,  Turkish  and  other  languages,  to  denote  free  and 
VMsaL  Black  Russia,  tiierefore,  was  first  conquered  by 
the  Lithuanians,  and  the  White  Russians  i^tained  their 
name  after  they  were  subdued.  The  other  explanations 
which  have  been  proposed,  are  connected  with  physical  ob- 
jects, as  snow,  forests  and  lakes. 

The  forests  and  marshes  in  these  vast  provinces  are  more  physical 
extensive  than  any  in  Lithuania.  Sigismond  the  First  was^""'P*'"^ 
obliged,  during  his  expedition  against  Smolensko,  to  con- 
struct 340  bridges  and  dikes  within  the  distance  of  twenty- 
four  leagues.*  Tlie  state  of  the  country  has  not  been  much 
improved  since  his  time.  Modern  travellers  avoid  the  road  * 
through  Polock,  and  the  following  account  is  given  of  the 
one  from  Smolensko  to  Minsk  by  a  Frenchman,  who  travel- 
led on  it  a  few  years  ago.  ^  The  road,'^  says  that  writer, 
**  is  often  impassable,  the  villages  are  mean,  and  the  pea- 
sants are  poor.  Most  of  the  houses  are  inhabited  by  jews, 
who  are  perhaps  the  most  filthy  people  of  any  in  Europe. 
Men,  women,  children,  cattle  and  poultry  are  all  lodged 
under  the  same  roof.  We  have  often  been  constrained  to 
share  the  only  apartment  in  the  dwelling  with  that  numer- 
ous and  select  society.  Spirits  may  be  had  every  where, 
wine  is  not  uncommon,  and  not  very  dear,  but  provisions 
can  only  be  obtained  in  the  towns,  which  are  thinly  scat- 

•  Rzackin8ki,  Hist.  Nat.  p.  159. 
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BOOK  teredy  indeed  most  of  them  might  pass  in  other  coontrieB  fer 
CXI.  wretched  villages.'** 
"*~~^^  Thie  cultivated  land  in  White  Russia  prodaces  secalc, 
harley,  oatsy  wheat*  turnips  and  leguminous  plants.  Naval 
timber  abounds  in  the  forests,  and  the  animals  that  freqneat 
them,  are  bearsi  elks  and  wolves.  The  stagnant  and  run* 
ning  waters  teem  with  fish,  and  the  bees,  notwitlistaading 
the  severity  of  the  climatet  yield  plenty  of  wax  and  honej. 
Agricul.  Some  peculiarities  in  the  system  of  agriculture  may  be 
toJ^-  briefly  stated.  Wheat  is  generally  sown  in  ashes.  The 
peasants  begin  to  cut  the  brushwood  about  the  festival  of 
St  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  tlie  branches  are  strewed  on  the 
ground,  and  sometimes  covered  with  straw.  The  soil  re- 
mains nearly*a  year  in  the  same  state,  and  the  heap  is  burnt 
in  the  following  spring,  commonly  on  the  first  warm  and 
dry  day  after  Easter.  Care  is  taken  tliat  the  fire  does  not 
penetrate  into  the  earth,  and  the  wheat  is  put  into  the  ground 
after  the  surface  is  grazed  with  the  light  plough.  A  good 
soil  is  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  rendered  extremely 
fertile  by  this  sort  or  compost.f  If  barley  be  the  intended 
crop,  all  the  branches  in  a  thick  copse  are  cut,  bat  the 
trunks  are  not  wholly  destroyed.  The  wood  which  is  thus 
obtained,  is  afterwards  burnt  in  the  same  manner.  We 
are  thus  enabled  to  account  for  the  great  number  of  half- 
consumed  pollards,  that  excited  the  surprise  of  an  English 
traveller.^  Late  rye  is  the  next  crop  after  the  wheat  or 
barley.  The  ground  is  twice  laboured,  and,  according  to 
anr  old  adage,  the  work  must  be  commenced  after  tho  festi- 
val of  the  Assumption,  (the  fifteenth  of  August)  and  finished 
before  the  birthday  of  the  Virgin,  the  eighth  of  September. 
If  this  rule  be  not  strictly  observed,  the  seed,  it  is  supposed, 
is  sown  in  vain.  .  It  is  said,  however,  that  some  hnsbandmeD 
more  bold  than  the  rest,  have  introduced  a  different  prac- 
tice.   Two  parts  of  barley  and  one  of  winter  secale  are 

•  Fortia  de  Pilei,  t.  V.  t  Alex.  Guagnini,  Elxevir'i  Polonia. 

%  Cose's  Travels  in  Poland,  yoU  I.  p.  103. 
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sown  duping  the  spring  in  the  same  field.    The  barley  is    book 
reaped  in  autumn,  and  the  secalei  which  grows  under  its     ^^i* 
shade,  is  next  year  loaded  with  spikes,  and  appears  like  a 
luxuriant  plantation,  in  which  a  man  on  horsebaclt  may  be 
effectually  concealed.* 

Summer  secale  is  sown  after  Easter,  barley  and  oats  at 
Pentecost,  peas  before  St.  Peter's  day,  and  turnips  about 
the  festival  of  St.  John.  The  seed  time  is  earlier  in  Black 
than  in  White  Russia. 

The  people  are  ignorant  and  poor..  A  stranger  saw  condition 
many  White  Russian  peasants  arrive  at  Riga  about  six  ®[  ^^^  p*^ 
years  ago.  Their  clothing  was  sheep  skins,  and  although 
they  conducted  boats  laden  with  corn,  they  suffered  much 
from  famine.  The  poor  slaves  slept  on  the  ground  or  in 
hovels  constructed  with  the  remains  of  old  planks,  having 
sold  their  cargo  and  their  boats,  they  returned  in  the  same 
state  tliat  they  came,,  and  restored  to  their  lords  or  their 
lords'  stewards  the  whole  price  of  the  goods,  which  is 
always  paid  in  ready  money.f 

The  towns  in  the  government  are  not  numerous.    Mbhi-  Towns  in 
lew,  the  metropolis  of  a  Russian  government,  is  the  only  ^^''." 
large  one,  it  contains  16,000  inhabitants;  its  situation  on 
the  Dnieper  is  favourable  to  trade,  and  it  shares  with 
Yitepsk  the  commerce  of  White  Russia.    The  one  carries 
on  a  trade  with  Riga,  the  other  with  Cherson  and  Odessa. 
Tlie  communications  have  been  rendered  easy  by  tlie  canal 
of  the  Beresina,  which  unites  the  river  of  the  same  name  (a 
feeder  of  the  Dnieper)  with  the  Duna,  and  consequently  the 
Baltic  with  the  Black  Sea.    Msiislatclp  a  town  of  five  thous- 
and souls,  and  Dubrawna,  which  contains  8000,  are  situat- 
ed in  the  same  government    A  colony  of  Moldavians  and  MoidaTian 
Wallachians,  who  migrated  to  these  regions  for  some  cause  ^^^lony. 
that  is  now  unknown,  are  settled  at  Uachatky  near  the 
town  of  Tcherikow,^ .  and  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

*  Guagnioi,  ElEevir'i  Polonia,  p.  286. 

t  Zuge  MU  eirum  gemahide.    Second  part,  p.  118. 

f  CampenhauNn'i  Trarela  in  Russia. 
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Mstidlawl  and  Fropoisk.    Thej  speak  a  Wallachian  dia- 
lect mixed  with  Slavonic  and  Lithuanian  words. 

I'he  town  of  Minsk,  although  the  capital  of  a  gpTern- 
ment,  contains  only  SOOO  inliabitants.  We  may  mentkm 
the  small  village  of  Siudianka^  which  is  famous  from  the 
passage  of  the  Beresina,  where  a  few  French  soldtera  made 
for  themselves  a  road  through  the  Russian  army. 

Slinimf  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Black  Russia,  is  peo- 
pled by  five  thousand  individuals.  It  is  situated  in  Grodno^ 
and  was  at  one  time  the  metropolis  of  that  goTemraent 
8liick  was  once  the  capital  of  adutchy  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty -five  miles  In  length ;  the  dukes,  though  nomiaaWj 
tributary,  were  in  reality  independent,  but  their  poasesaions 
were  ceded  to  the  family  of  Radziwill.  The  celebrated 
Nicholas  Christopher  Radziwill,  to  whom  we  ara  indebted 
for  a  hook  of  travels,  built  a  large  castle,  with  fortifica- 
tions, that  have  been  since  destroyed  by  the  Swedes  and 
Russians. 

The  ancient  province  of  Polesia  extends  on  the  sooth  of 
Black  Russia,  and  the  soil  is  in  a  great  measure  concealed 
under  the  shade  of  thick  forests,  or  covered  by  the  water  of 
lakes,  rivers  and  marshes*  The  country  is  almost  inacces- 
sible the  greater  part  of  tlie  year.  The  fens  with  which  it  is 
inundated,  resemble  a  sea,  and  it  received  probably  on  that 
account  the  name  of  Polesia.  Fish,  honey,  timber  and  iron 
are  among  the  roost  common  productions  of  the  province. 
If  a  canal  of  no  great  length  were  cut  from  the  MuchawiiCf* 
a  feeder  of  the  Bug,  to  the  Pina  thkt  falls  into  the  Pripetz; 
boats  might  sail  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Dnieper,  and  a  new 
communication,  a  most  important  outlet  for  the  commeroe 
of  the  country,  might  be  formed  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  Black  Sea.  But  Count  Oginski  united  formerly  the 
two  seas  by  a  canal  that  joined  the  8%cs6ara  (Chtchara)  ts 
the  Pripetz.  The  first  of  these  rivers  flows  into  the  Nie- 
men^  and  the  second  into  the  Dnieper.    The  large  marshes 
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in  the  district  of  Pinsk  were  partly  drained  by  the  canaly    book 
which  commenced  at  eight  Polish  miles  from  Slonim  on  the     ^^''  I 

Szczara,  crossed  the  lake  Svixnicat  and  terminated  at  the 
Tasioldaf  that  enters  the  Pripctz  at  seven  miles  from  the 
town  of  Pinsjc.'**'  Thus  the  distance  was  not  greater  than 
eight  miles,  and  the  country  on  both  sides  belonged  to  the 
count.  The  author  of  that  gr6at  undertaking  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  in  17S7,  a  boat  laden  with  a  hundred 
tons  of  salty  sailing  between  Cherson  and  Kocnigsberg.f 
The  canal  is  now  obstructed  with  sand,  and  though  no 
'  longer  used  for  commercial  purposes,  it  still  serves  to 
drain  the  marshes. 

Br%eskf  which  is  surnamed  litewska  or  Lithuanian,  to  Towni  in 
distinguish  it  from  a  Polish  town  of  the  same  name,  is  not  so  ^®'*"** 
much  known  from  its  fortified  castle  on  the  Bog,  as  from  its 
Jewish  academiff  which  is  frequented  by  Israelites  from  every 
country  in  Europe.    Pinskf  the  largest  town  in  Polesia,  is 
surrounded  by  marshes,  and  its  population  doe^  not  exceed 
4000  inhabitants.    The  Jews  have  a  synagogue,  and  the 
trade  of  tho  place  consists  in  Russian  leather,  which  is  said 
to  be  the  best  of  any  in  Poland.    The  ancient  Jesuits  built         •    « 
a  college,  and  founded  a  dispensary  in  this  desert  region. 
The  last  institution  has  survived  its  founders,  wliile  those 
whor  were  ensnared  into  popery,  are  returning  in  thousands 
to  the  Eastern  church.  *  ' 

'The  province  of  Bialystock,  or  tho  western  limit  of  the  Pfovince  of 
vast  empire  of  the  czar,  corresponds  partly  with  the  an-  *^  ^* 
cient  Podlachia.  *  It  was  peopled  in  the  middle  ages  by 
the  latwingeSf  a  people,  that  are  considered,  perhaps  incor- 
rectly, a  branch  of  the  Jaziges.  The  town  of  Bialystock, 
the  most  modern  of  any  between  Warsaw  and  Petersburg, 
contains  a  population  of  6000  souls,  it  is  adorned  with  a 
fine  castle  and  several  public  buildings. 

*  A  Polish  mile  is  equal  to  two  English  miles  and  a  half. 

t  Sirisa^  a  Polish  author.    See  Jiord  LitUrairti  &c.  &c«  deuxieme  cahier, 
p.  154. 
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EUROPE. 

Europe  continued,    Russia  conduded.    Origin,  rise  and  re- 

sources  of  the  Busnan  empire. 

BOOK  A  philosopher  contemplates  without  prejadice  tbe  rise 
CXII.  and  fall  of  nations.  Bot  it  is  difficult  to  divest  oneself  of 
"^""^  the  political  fears  and  jealousies  that  agitate  th^  people  and 
the  ministers  of  kings^  or  to  view  with  indifference  the  co- 
lossal power  of  Russia.  The  impatience  of  cotemporaries 
is  natural*  we  are  too  anxious  to  discover  or  imagine  causes 
that  may  tend  to  accelerate  the  dissolution  of  an  empire, 
which  threatens  the  destruction  of  Europe.  Thtts»  the 
distant  future  is  often  confounded  with  the  chances  of  the 
morrow.  A  .revolution  takes  place  in  the  palace*  a  civil 
war  follows*  and  the  frail  tenure  by  which  Russia  holds 
all  her  immense  provinces  is  instantly  perceived.  liot  not 
wise  governments  be  too  secure*  or  overrate  tbe  chances  of 
such  events.  Who  knows  that  the  JTall  of  so  great  an  em- 
pire may  not  be  followed  by  calamities  more  disastrMs 
than  those  which  accompanied  its  rise*  or  that  the  cif  il 
convulsions  of  such  a  state  are  not  more  dangerooa  thaa 
its  repose  ?  Russia  has  probably  new  dominions  to  acquire 
before  it  reaches  the  fatal  term  of  human  greatness^  aad 
when  that  term  arrives*  the  rest  of  Europe  may  share  its 
fate. 

^  How  have  the  czars  united  under  their  sceptre  one  half 
of  Europe*  and  a  third  part  of  Asia  ?  What  was  tbe  origin 
of  their  power,  by  what  means  was  it  acquired  i 
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The  riae  of  Rassia,  whAtever  be  the  common  opinion  on    boos. 
the  sobjecty  was  not  8adden»  modern  or  of  an  ephemeral    cxii. 

character.    It  was  the  work  of  ages  and  of  nature.    The """; 

seeds  of  its  greatness  were  sown  in  the  darkness  that  en-thesiavo- 
velopes  the  origin  of  the  Slavonic  race^  in  the  age  that  ^"*"^^"'- 
tbe  Slavonians  increased  on  the  Carpathian  mountains^ 
and  the  savage  Greeks  assembled  round  the  lyre  of  Or- 
pheus. That  numerous  people  bred  in  the  forests  of 
Sarmatiaf  were  almost  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
inaDSt  and  appeared  at  last  in  southern  Europe  under 
the  command  of  the  Goths,  their  masters^  and  under  tlio 
standards  of  the  Hunsi  their  conquerors.  Many  mi- 
grated into  diflTerent  countries  long  before  they  were  men- 
tioned in  history.  Freed  at  last  from  the  double  yoke 
of  the  Groths  and  Huns,  the  Slavonians  or  Slovenes  were 
afterwards  called  by  their  own  name.  They  formed  a 
mass  of  homogeneous  tribes  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Borj- 
stbenesy  some  of  which  increased  in  their  native  land,  and 
others  were  subdued  by  the  Germanic  race.  But  the  most 
eaatem  branch,  that  of  the  Antes  or  Russians,  extended 
towards  the  east,  and  was  strengthened  by  the  descendants 
of  ibe  ancient  BoxolanL  It  invaded  the  uncultivated  for- 
ests inhabited  by  the  Finns  and  other  people  of  Scythian 
origin,  founded  Kiow,  Novgorod,  Susdal,  Wladimir  and 
Moscow,  and  peopled  and  cultivated  all  the  fertile  plains 
as  far  as  the  Don  and  the  Wolga.  They  did  not  enter 
of  their  own  accord  on  the  career  of  conquest,  and  it 
was  the  bold  and  restless  genius  of  the  Wareguean  Scan- 
dinavians, that  revealed  to  the  Slavo-Russians  the  greatness 
of  their  future  destiny. 

Scandinavia  was  agitated  for  many  ages  by  civil  discord,  Wangu- 
but  colonists  migrated  from  it  almost  without  interruption^  ^^°"* 
and  these  men  were  not  so  formidable  from  their  numbers 
as  from  their  courage  and  warlike  habits.  They  were  bold 
adventurers,  who,  banished  for  the  crimes  or  excesses 
which  they  committed,  sought  an  asylum  or  rather  a  new 
thei^  for  their  exploits,  in  the  uncultivated  countries  in 
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BOOK    the  north  and  east  of  Russia.    They  were  soon  united  under 
cxii.    chiefs  well  qoalilfied  to  command  such  bands.    Their  cap- 
""""■""^  tains  were  princes,  the  sons  of  the  sovereigns^  who  mled 
over  the  petty  kingdoms  into  which  Scandinavia  y^as  then 
divided.    A  family  quarrel,  an  amorous  adventure,  an  on- 
fortunate  duel  forced  them  to  quit  their  country  and  re- 
main in  exile.    Such  leaders  and  such  soldiers  were  not  in- 
timidated by  any  obstacle,  and  indeed  they  never  met  with 
any  among  the  Slavonic  tribes,  which,  although  numerous, 
were  neither  organized  nor  concentrated^  but  dispersed 
Settle-       over  an  immense  extent  of  territory.    The  WaTtg^€WM  or 
thaVaro-  warriors  founded  without  diificulty  their  military  capitals 
gueapf.     n^  Old  Holmgard,  (probably  Kolmogori  on  the  Dwina)  at 
New  Holmgard  or  Novgorod^  at  Aldeiguburg  on  the  La- 
doga, Izborsk,  Pleskow  and   many   other  places.*    The 
eastern   Slavi  and  more  particularly  the  Russians  were 
thus  commanded  by  warlike  chiefs,  and  they  began  from 
that  time  to  know  and  to  regulate  their  force.     Covered 
with  breast-plates,  and    armed  with  sharp  swords,   they 
easily  routed  the  Slavonians  in  the  interior,  who  were  then 
defended  by  wooden  bucklers.    They  undertook  different 
expeditions  in  their  fleets  or  numerous  boats,  (a  character- 
istic trait  of  a  Scandinavian  people,)  and  attacked  Constan- 
Extension  tiuople  and  Riow.    Their  armies  were  subdued  or  weak- 
ofthe  Rus-Qn^j  on  the  Bosphorus,  but  other  warriors  opened  new 

Bian  name.  *  '  *• 

communications  on  the  Wolga  and  its  large  tribntary 
rivers.  The  Finnic  and  Hunnic  tribes  in  these  conntries 
submitted  to  the  Warcgueans,  who  became  Russians  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Norman  Scandinavians  became  Norman 
French.  Thus,  long  before  the  invasion  of  the  Mongol 
Tartars,  a  number  of  powerful  kingdoms,  independently  of 
the  republicks  of  Novgorod  and  Pleskow,  had  been  founded 
in  central  Russia,  under  the  modest  title  of  great  dutchies 
and  principalities.  The  invasion  of  the  Asiatic  hordes  bad 
all  the  character  of  a  military  occupation.  It  produced  no 
national  change,  it  effaced  merely  tiie  traces  of  the  Scandi- 
•     uavian    democracy,  and   gave  rise  to  despotic  dynasties. 

*  See  the  article  Scandinavia, 
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When  Rassia  had  shaken  off  the  Tartar  yoke^  its  own  re-  book 
sources  became  apparent*  and  it  has  ever  been  the  ,real  oxii* 
Russian  peoplet  scattered  from  Lemberg,  Halicz  and 
Kiovia  to  Wologda  and  Woronesch,  tiiat  formed  tlie  na- 
clens  of  its  power.  The  rapid  aggrandizement  of  the  em- 
pire under  the  two  Iwans,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  new 
conquests,  but  rather  to  reprisals  gained  from  the  Tartars, 
which  were  effected  without  difficulty,  for  it  is  an  identity 
of  language,  customs  and  institutions,  not  the  soil  or  the 
name  of  the  master,  that  constitutes  a  nation  or  a  country. 
The  last  reprisals  were  wrested  in  our  own  age  from  the 
Poles.  The  Ukraine,  Podolia  and  Yolhynia  were  in  an- 
cient times  a  part  of  Russia,  and  the  Austrians  are  well 
aware  that  eastern  Gallicia  is  only  another  name  for  Red 
Russia.  It  was  by  reprisals  that  the  population  of  the  em- 
pire was  increased,  and  additional  territory  was  all  that  it 
gained  by  its  conquests. 

The  distinction  between  the  nation  itself  and  the  coun-  ^"^1?"*  ®^ 
tries  conquered  at  different  times  by  different  sovereigns,  sian  na- 
ought  to  form  the  basis  of  every  political  reasoning  on  the*'°^' 
subject  of  Russia. 

We  observe  in  tlie  first  or  in  the  nation,  a  unity  and 
concentration  surpassing  far  that  in  Germany  and  France, 
a  population  sufficiently  compact  for  the  nature  of  the  coun-f 
try,  and  an  industry  wholly  national,  though  not  in  an  adr 
Tanced  state. 

The  geographical,  military  and  commercial  relations  of 
the  empire  correspond  with  its  foreign  conquests,  which  are 
thus  dependent  on  the  central  provinces. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  estimate  the  successive  additions  Successive 
made  by  the  czars.  *'^^*''°"'' 

p^    .  German  square    Approi^imate 

*'P°***-  miles.*  population. 

Under  Iwan  the  First  in  1452,            .  18,404           G,000,000 

At  his  death,  in  1505,                         .  97,137          10,000,000 
(Junction  of  Novgorod,  Permia,  Tcher- 

nigov,  Severia,  dec.)  % 

*  A  German/ mile  is  equal  to  3  -|~  7  Englis^  miles,  consequently  one  Ger- 
man square  mile  is  equal  to  11  ^  ^  English  miles.  The  above  table  may 
therefore  be  converted  into  English  sc^uarc  miles  by  multiplying  the  different 
Dunbtri  by  11  4*  i* 


963,900 

l£sOOO,000 

273^15 

20,000,000 

319,538 

25,000,000 

331,M0 

defioajfm 
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B0«  Enoch.,  GermaD  square    Approximaw 

*-.i#«*.ii—  mili»«.  population. 

^^^^*     At  the  death  of  Iwan  II.  in  1584,  135,465  12,000,000 

.  (Conquest  of  Kaaan,  Astracan,  Sibe- 

ria.) 
At  the  death  of  Michael  the  First  in  1645,  254,361  12,000,000 

(Conquests  in  Siberia,  territory  ceded 
to  Poland.) 
At  the  accession  of  Peter  the  First  in 

(Kiovia  retaken,  &:c.) 
At  the  death  of  Peter  J.  in  1725, 

(Conquests  on  the  Baltic,  in  Persia,  &c.) 
At  the  accession  of  Catherine  the  Second 

in  1763,        .... 

(Conquests  in  Asia.) 
At  her  death  in  1796, 

(Countries  qonquered  from  the  Turks, 
reprisals  and  conquests  in  Poland.) 
At  the  death  of  Alexander  in  1825,        .      367,494  58,000,000 

(Conquests  in  Poland,  Finland,  Molda- 
via and  Persia.) 

Inland  re- '  Th6  principal  elements  of  the  power  oF  inland.  Russia 
sources,^  were  united  under  the  two  Iwans  and  Alexis  Michaelo* 
witz.  The  empire  extended  in  1588  from  Smolensko  |to 
the  lake  Baikal,  and  comprehended  within  its  yast  limits, 
fertile  countries,  populous  towns,  inexhaustible  mines,  a 
numerous,  frugal  and  hardy  people,  attached  to  their  god 
and  their  czar.  The  name  of  ''the  great  lord^  the  a»r 
and  autocrat  of  Russia,''  was  seldom  repeated  by  diplo- 
matists, it  held  no  conspicuous  place  in  court  manifestoes. 
The  eastern  religion  and  a  national  language  written  io 
Greek  characters  were  the  means  of  isolating  the  Russians 
from  the  Latin  and  German  nations.  Another  cause  tend- 
ed  to  produce  the  same  effect,  the  czars,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, chose  formerly  their  wives  from  their  own  sab* 
,  jects,  a  custom  which  was  common  in  the  eleventh  ceo* 

tury.  Lastly,  the  Muscovites,  from  their  Asiatic  man- 
ners, were  comparA  or  confounded  with  the  Turks  and 
Tartars.  It  must  not^owever  be  inferred  that  weU-in- 
statesmen  were  ignorant  of  the  real  power  of  the 
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Rassian  empire.    Michalon,  a  Lithuanian  noblci  wrote  the  book 

following  memorable  words  to  Sigismond  the  Second,  about  oxii. 
the  year  1550. 


'*The  Mascovites  and  Tartars  surpass  lis  in  bravery^  Mutcoi^tei 
tennperancey  frugality,  and  all  the  virtues  connected  with  ^emh'cen- 
the  stability  of  empires.    Tbe  Muscovites  laugh  at  oar  ef-  ^ury- 
feminacy,  and  give  us  their  furs  in  exchange  for  our  gold. 
We  know  more  about  luxury  and  refinement,  but  the  Iwans 
and  the  Basils  have  taken  our  fortresses,  one  after  another*. 
These  princes  did  not  establish  their  power  hy  gold,  but 
by  iron,  by  introducing  the  rigid  discipline  and  the  strict 
order  that  prevail  among  the  Tartars.    The  laws  are  dis- 
pensed with  gravity,  and  not,  as  in  Poland,  during  a  feast 
or  debauch.    The  nobles  are  not  permitted  to  mutilate  or 
kill  their  slaves.    No  man  can  be  condemned  without  the 
public  sentence  of  a  judge.    While  the  Polish  soldiers  are 
fighting  in.  the  taverns,  the  Muscovites  remain  under  arms, 
and  guard  the  frontiers." 

The  ambassadors  of  different  courts,  and  among  others 
the  learned  Herberstein,  were  well  aware  of  tbe  in« 
creasing  importance  of  Russia.  The  English  having 
opened  a  communication  with  Archangel,  foresaw  the 
advantage  of  establishing  commercial  relations  with 
that  immense  country,  from  which  the  Hanseatic  mer- 
chants had  derived  so  much  wealth  by  the  route  of  the  • 
Baltic.  Denmark,  instigated  by  the  counsels  of  Poland, 
excited  the  czar  against  Sweden,  and  some  very  curioas 
documents  connected  with  these  calamitous  negotiatibm^ 
are  still  extant.  The  French,  Italian  and  Spanish  diplo- 
matists were  less  connected  with  Russia,  and  had  not  so 
much  cause  of  alarm  at  its  growing  power.  But  the 
unknown  giant  waxed  strong,  and  issued  ^at  last  from 
his  native  forests.  Peter  the  First  organized,  after  tbe  Efforts  of 
European  manner,  the  forces  that  his  ancestors  had  l^pi^iJ^^* 
hifflt  and  the  victory  of  Poltawa,  by  which  the  judi- 
cious plans  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  were  frustrated,  es- 
tablished in  Europe  the  reputation  of  the  Russian  arms. 
But  of  all  the  conquests  made  by  Peter  the  Oreat,  one 
small  spot  only  served  to  increase  the  resources  of  his  em- 
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BOOK    pire.    Foreign  capital  was  diflfused  into  the  country  from 
cxii.,   the  maritime  commerce  of  Petersbtirg*  and  it  was  employed 

in  improving  land,  clearing  forests  and  working  mines. 

The  political  ramifications  of  the  empire  were  afterwards 
extended  by  the  matrimonial  connexions  between  the 
Russian  dynasty  and  the  reigning  families  in  Germany. 
The  inhabitants  of  Petersburg  adopted  the  manners,  nay 
even  the  costume  of  other  countries;  superficial  observers 
were  dazzled  by  their  vain  imitations,  but  tittle  improTemeot 
was  made  in  the  arts,  because  they  were  founded  on  the 
precarious  basis  of  prohibitions  and  bounties,  still  they 
may  perhaps  have  shed  a'  lustre  over  the  capital,  the  only 
place  visited  by  travellers. 
Revoiu-  Although  Peter  the  First  had  the  merit  of  establishing 
li.";."^':'  «>  European  system  in  Russia,  the  influence  or  importance 
«ori.  of  the  empire  was  not  sufficient  to  place  it  on  a  level  with 
the  other  great  states  before  the  time  of  Catherine  the 
Second.  Philosophic  observers  discovered  the  weakness  of 
the  government;  the  frequent  revolutions  that  happened 
in  the  court,  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy, 
and  betrayed  the  secret  of  the  supposed  reform  in  the  na- 
tional character,  so  gratuitously  attributed  to  Peter  the 
Great.  *  The  murder  of  Alexis  in  1718,  the  sanguinaiy 
executions  of  1724,  (the  greater  number  of  which  are  not 
mentioned  by  Voltaire,)  the  massacre  of  a»  whole  family*  in 
1730,  the  twenty  thousand  exiles  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Biren,  under  the  reign  of  Ann,  the  assassination  of 
Sinclair,  a  Swedish  courier,  in  17S9,  the  many  rictims  mu- 
tilated or  maimed,  and  the  violent  deaths  of  Peter  the 
Third  in  1763,  and  of  Prince  I  wan  in  1764,  exhibit  a 
picture  of  anarchy  to  which  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Politicians,  jealous  of  Russia,  then 
observed  the  signs  of  its  approaching  dissolution.  The 
empire  was  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  decay  before  it  had  ar- 
rived at  maturity.  Agreeable  delusion !  consolatory  pro- 
•  phecy  for  short-sighted  statesmen !  The  dynasty  was 
fiever  secure,  the  nation  remained  in  its  primitive  force. 

•  The  Dolgorouki. 
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The  micertaiiity  of  the  svccession,  occasicmed  by  the 
culpable  negligence  of  Peter    the  First»  was  the   chief   ^^^^^ 
caase  of  all  the  revolations  in  the  palace.    The  Russians  - 
censured  justly  the  arbitrary  enactments  of  their  sovereign^  Uont'of  um 


successors  were  thus  entitled  to  leave  the  crown  to  a  ^^^^^*' 
ler,  a  privilege  in  direct  opposition  to  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  nation,  which,  conformably  to  the  experience  of 
eveiy  age^  established  but  did  not  regulate  in  express 
terms  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession.*  The  em- 
pire was  rendered  more  unstable  by  two  other  causes» 
that  have  escaped  the  notice  of  historians  and  po- 
litical writers.  Every  ukase,  before  the  year  1701, 
commenced  with  a  formula,  that  acknowledged  the  rights 
of  the  boyars.  Weliki  gospodar  ukaTsalt  y  boyari  pru 
gowordUt  the  great  lord  has  ordained,  and  the  boyara 
have  consented.  The  nobles  were  never  unmindful  of 
their  ancient  privileges,  and  they  forced  the  empress 
Ann  to  submit  to  terms  by  which  the  government  was 
changed  in  1730,  into  a  limited  monarchy.  It  was  not 
one  individual  who  aspired  to  the  throne,  or  thought 
that  he  had  the  best  right  to  it,  for  the  reigning  fa- 
mily was  an  indirect  branch  ^f  the  house  of  Romanow, 
which  was  only  connected  by  females  with  the  house  of 
Rourik.  The  Dolgorouki  attempted  to  accomplish  their 
ambitions  projects  in  1729;  they  as  well  as  the  Repnini 
were  sprung  from  princes,  and  the  ancestors  of  the  Gallitz- 
ins,  the  Kurakins  and  other  families  were  the  great  dukea 
of  Lithuania*! 

Exposed  to  a  change  of  masters,  to  an  Insurrection 
of  the  nobles,  and  a  war  in  the  interior,  Russia  was  less 
powerfiil  after  the  time  of  Peter  the  First,  than  it  had  been 
under  the  reign  of  Iwan  the  Second.  Had  a  great  prince 
then  filled  the  throne  of  Sweden,  Poland  or  Turkey,  the 
equilibrium  might  have  been  restored  in  northern  and  east- 
ern Europe. 

*  Schl(Bzer*8  Historical  Ressarches  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Rusiian 
nation,  p.  21.    German  edition.  '    * 

t  Haven't  Narrative^  vol.  I.  chap.  xiii.  (Danish.) 

vol.  VI.  79 


OXII. 


Military 
glory. 


Political 
intriguef* 
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The  military  glory  acquired  by  Marshal  Manidt  did  not 
long  redound  on  the  Russian  arms,  and  the  seven  year^ 
war  was  a  proof  that  the  immense  multitudes  which  Russia 
could  bring  into  the  field»  although  brave,  were  destitute  of 
moral  force,  and  not  formidable  under  the  command  of  na- 
tive generals.*  The  navy  was  chiefly  composed  of  foreiga 
officers,  particularly  English  and  Danes,  hot  these  admirab 
were  ill  provided  with  ships  and  seamen.  The  Finlanders 
were  not  then  subdued,  the  forests  in  the  Polish  Ukraine 
did  not  then  belong  to  Russia,  and  it  was  discovered  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  the  oaks  in  Kasan  were  not  dura- 
ble, and  ill  adapted  for  ship-building. 

The  influence  of  Russia,  before  the  long  and  brilliant 
reign  of  Catherine  the  Second,  was  confined  to  political  in- 
trigues in  Poland  and  Sweden,  intrigues,  by  which  these 
old  bulwarks  of  Europe  were  slowly  undermined.  A  soli- 
tary exception  may  be  mentioned,  it  was  the  interference 
of  Russia  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  an  event 
that  proved  not  the  power  and  credit  of  the  court  of  Peters- 
burg, but  rather  the  weakness  and  decrepitude  of  the  court 
at  Versailles.  It  was  not  a  Russian  army  of  36,000  men, 
that  forwarded  the  treaty  of  ^^ix-la-Chapellc.  M.  Bestuchef 
brought  matters  to  a  conclusion  by  threatening  to  bring  for- 
ward a  second  army,  although  he  was  well  aware  that  the 
second  army  was  neither  complete  nor  in  a  state  to  march. 
That  example  of  the  good  efiect  which  a  mere  shadow  of 
power  may  produce,  has  been  since  too  often  imitated  by 
the  Russian  an4  many  other  cabinets. 

It  was  during  the  war  against  the  Turks  in  1770,  and 
CaUMrioe.  the  division  of  Poland  in  1773,  that  Russia  first  acted 
the  part  of  a  great  nation.  Important  conquests  were 
gained,  but  the  designs  of  Catherine  might  have  been 
foreseen  by  the  other  European  powers.  It  was  in  the 
same  reign  that  the  fleet  formed  by  Peter  the  First,  and 
wholly  neglected  by  his  successors,  sailed  round  Eorop^ 
ruled  in  the  Archipelago,  and  threatened  the  subjagatioa 


Accessions 


*  Marshal  Muoieh  was^  bj  birUi|  a  Danish  subjecU 
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of  Egypt    Native    Russians,  such    men  as  Romanzow,    book 
Panin  and  Souwarrow  then  first  acquired  military  glory,    oxii. 
and  although  Souwarrow  is  the  only  one  of  these  generals,  "*— *^ 
i^ho  was  not  indebted  for  all  his  victories  to  his  aid-de** 
camps,  Russia  was  ranked  among  the  great  military  na- 
tions.   Catherine  knew  much  better  than  Peter  the  First, 
how  to  purchase  partisans,  and  their  panegy ricks  shed  a 
lustre  on  her  success;  she  knew  well  what  advantages  might 
be  derived  from  the  delusions  of  a  brilliant  court,  where 
luxury  and  gallantry  reigned.    All  the  women  and  men  of 
letters  became  her  friends,  their  vanity  and  effeminacy,  the 
prevailing  vices  of  civilized  nations  in  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, were  flattered.    The  empress  made  a  more  profitable 
appeal  to  the  avidity  of  princes,  an  avidity,  that  was  all 
powerful  in  the  European  cabinets,  at  the  time  that  shallow 
politicians  calculated  the  strength  of  states  by  the  number 
of  their  inhabitants.    The  division  of  Poland  was  the  mas-  Dividon  of 
terpiece  of  her  policy.    It  was  not  merely  the  provinces  ^®**"**' 
added  to  the  empire;  as  soon  as  the  law  of  nations  was 
abolished,  each  great  power  might  adopt  with  impunity,  and 
on  the  most  frivolous  pretences,  the  system  of  usurpation 
and  invasion.    Thus,  Russia  has  never  concluded  a  treaty 
since  that  epoch  without  acquiring  additional  territory, 
sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Tilsit,  at  the  expense  of  her 
own  allies,  nor  has  the  same  state  ever  made  the  least 
sacrifice  for  the  general  interests  of  Europe, — ^prudently 
abandoning  the  maritime  rights,  which    at   its  instiga- 
tion, Denmark  defended  with  a  heroism  worthy  of  better 
success. 

Russia  acquired  the  ports  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Policy  of 
forests  in  the  Ukraine;  but  we  admire  the  plausible ^^^^'"^ 
pretexts  that  were  employed  to  obtain  them.  The 
empress  said  to  the  dissidents  in  Poland;  '<we  come  to 
protect  you;"  the  Poles  believed  her.  She  said  to  Aus- 
tria— ^We  have  given  you  Gallicia,  an  equivalent  for  the 
loss  of  Silesia;  the  Austrians  became  her  allies.  The  M 
K(m  at  Potsdaittf  not  then  in  his  dotage^  was  deceived  by 
the  mean  lure  of  an  additional  province.    Literary,  philo- 


9MK   sophtcal  and  religiom  associations  were  enlisted  in  the 
cxu.    against  Turkey,  and  although  that  state  is  so  essential  to 
""""^""^  the  eqailthriuni  of  Europe,  phiianthro|)y  became  sobservient 
to  the  ambition  of  Catherine.    New  geographical  arrange- 
ments were  substituted  for  the  ancient  law  of  nationa,  the 
political  dissolution  of  Burope  necessarily  followed,  the 
enemies  and  rivals  of  Russia  expected  to  share  the  spoils 
and  the  empress  made  them  her  accomplices. 
Alexander.     Alexander  adopted  in  the  early  part  of  his  reig«,  a  bet- 
ter and  a  wiser  system,  he  desired  not  to  add  to  the  im« 
mense  extent  of  Russia,  but,  conformably  to  tlia  wishes  of 
the  wisest  patriots,  to  direct  the  energy  of  his  people  in 
improving  the  resources  of  their  country,  the  different  kinds 
of  culture,  and  the  many  valuable  productions.    Ho  was 
anxious  to  derive  some  advantage  from  the  vast  conquests  of 
his  predecessors,  to  connect  them  with  the  ancient  provinces, 
to  attach  the  inhabitants  to  their  common  country,  and  to 
form  a  national  character  out  of  so  many  conflicting  inte- 
rests.   If  these  noble  intentions  were  soon  given  up,  the 
cause  is  too  well  known ;  it  was  the  alarm  excited  by  re- 
volutionary and  imperial  France,  that  invaded  in  the  short 
space  of  ten  years,  more  countries  than  Russia  had  done 
AccettioDi  in  ten  centuries.    Im|)elled  at  last  into  the  same  career, 
Aiexanier.  Alexander  made  two  conquests,  most  important  to  Russia, 
most  dangerous  to  Europe.    The  coasts  of  Finland  have 
supplied  the  navy  with  good  seamen,  and  Poland  baa  been 
changed  into  an  army  of  observation  in  the  centre  uf  £a- 
rope.    There  is  no  end   to  conquests,  one  province  de^ 
mands  another,  Sweden,  Norway,  Copenhagen  and  Ham« 
burgh  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  naval  staiions  on 
the  Raltic,  the  Hungarian  mountains  and  the  Sileaiaa  for- 
tresses may  form  the  military  frontier  of  Poland.    Suck 
Natural     Kmits  may  seem  natural  to  another  Iwan»  and  wherefore 
RuMia/     ^V  ^^^  ^^^  appear  on  the  throne  of  the  czars  i    Whsl 
power  can  now  resist  an  empire,  that  extends  its  «way 
over  a  twenty-eighth  part  of  the  terreatrtai  surface^  and 
includes  among  its  subjects  a  tfleenth  part  of  tba  humaa 
race? 
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It  has  been  shewn  that  the  mean  term  ef  the  popalation   smk 
is  confined  to  the  central  zone»  and  that  it  augments  rapidlj    oxii. 
towards  tiie  east  and  the  south.    The  people  in  tiie  conquer-  ][       ~* 
ed  provinces  are  rather  decreasing  than  increasing^  there-  crease  in  * 
fore  the  real  Russians  make  up  the  annual  addition  in  the  ||*^^P"'** 

*  tlOIla 

number  of  inbabitantst  an  addition,  according  to  the  lowest 
estimate,  net  less  than  half  a  million.  The  proportion  of 
ono  in  every  hondredi  is  not  great  in  a  country  like  Rossini 
\irliere  the  rich  but  uncultivated  lands  are  extensive,  where 
f4H*ests,  fishing  and  the  cliase,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  arts 
and  trades,  afford  the  sure  and  easy  means  of  subsistence. 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  most  correct  statistical  re* 
searches,  that  different  local  accessions  must  be  partly  at- 
tributed to  frequent  migrations  from  one  government  to 
another.  Russia  contains  at  least  150,000  square  leagues 
of  territory,*  that  might  be  rendered  as  productive  as  Ger- 
many, and  might  maintain  about  one  hundred  and  fifi^ 
millions  of  inhabitants.  Can  the  czars  wish  to  conquer, 
when  they  see  the  germs  of  powerful  empires  within  their 
dominions  ? 

The  great  extent  of  country  renders  it  diflScult  to  estimate  Progreu  of 
all  the  products  of  labour.  Statistical  tables,  even  on  the  ^°  "'^"^^^ 
supposition  that  they  are  kept  with  the  utmost  care,  can 
only  exhibit  approximate  results.  General  conclusions  re* 
lative  to  such  a  mass  of  provinces  roust  be  necessarily  in* 
correct;  to  obtain  any  thing  like  accuracy,  the  objects 
compared  must  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  number,  or  con- 
fined within  narrow  limits.  The  rearing  of  cattle,  by  whidi  Rearing  of 
term  we  include  every  variety  from  the  camel  of  the  south- 
ern steppes  to  the  rein  deer  of  the  arctic  zone,  forms  still  a 
great  source  of  wealth.  All  the  waiidering  tribes,  and  those 
connected  with  them,  ]^y  great  attention  to  their  horses, 
and  the  same  care  is  generally  bestowed  on  their  oxen ;  bat 
the  Russian  gives  himself  little  concern  about  these  useful 
animals.  The  rich  and  abundant  pastures  in  the  Ukraine^ 
enable  the  inhabitants  to  export  their  large  oxen  and  swift 

*  SoTtn  hundrtd  and  fifty  thouiEDd  English  tqiiart  miloa. 
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BOOK    horses ;  but  it  is  only  on  the  estates  of  a  few  nobles,  ihii 

oxii.    any  progress  has  been  made  in  that  department  of  agricul- 

ture.    The  same  remark   is  applicable  to  the  rearing  of 

sbeep^  for  the  improvement  which  we  have  observed  in  some 

provinces,  is  also  the  effect  of  indlvid«ial  and  local  efforts. 

It  IS  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  quantity  of  bntdier 

meat,  ordinary  wool  and  leather  of  ei'ery  sort,  excetds 

greatly  what  is  consumed  in  the  empire.    The  preparatin 

of  ioujits  or  Russian  leather,  is  an  art  confined  to  Russiif 

and  the  demand  for  fine  wool  in  the  different  mannfactorics 

Agricui-     is  not  increasing.    The  agriculture  of  so  vast  a  country  Is 

duce  Sbcl  BU^J^^9  independently  of  the  changes  produced  by  labour, 

to  the  variations  consequent  on  climate. 

New  lands  are  laboured,  cultivation  extends  in  every  di« 
rection,  and  its  progress  is  only  obstructed  by  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  outlets,  a  difficulty  that  is  most  severely  felt 
in  the  most  fruitful  provinces.    It  appears  from  the  official 
tables,  which  have  been  only  published  for  the  years  180% 
1803  and  1804,  that  the  annual  excess  of  grain,  (chiety 
wheat  and  rye,)  varies  in  the  whole  empire,  from  forty-tbree 
to  sixty-four  millions  of  tshetverts,  or  from  eighty-four  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  bushels.*    That  quantity  is 
made  up  of  the  addition  of  the  surplus  produce  in  different 
provinces,  and  does  not  determine  the  total  exportation,  of 
which  the  value  was  calculated  in  1805  at  forty -five  millions 
of  roubles.    According  to  the  same  official  tables,  the  ex- 
cess of  consumption  is  always  greatest  in  the  govemraents 
of  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Archangel,  Wologda  and  Pennla- 
There  is  in  ordinary  years,  an  excess  of  production  in  the 
Siberian  governments,  and  in  the  provinces  of  Orenburg 
and  Astrakhan.    The  extreme  abundance  commences  at 
Kasan  and  Nischnei-Novgorod,  extends  across  Penza,  Tain- 
bof,  Orel  and  Kursk  to  Katerinoslaw,  is  diffused  throogboat 
Little  Russia  and  the  Polish  Ukraine,  becomes  less  general 
in  Lithuania,  and  disappears  gradually  on  the  shores  of  the 

•  Each  of  these  buibeli  u  equal  to  1 3-4  tioperial  biufaelf. 
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Saltic.    May  not  that  iiatoral  fertility  have  been  obeenrei 

'bj  some  tribes  from  the  remotest  antiquity  ?  oxii. 

It  was  from  these  countries  that  the  Slavonic  and.  Finnic  ^-^— 
hordes»  condocted  by  Gothic  kings,  marched  against  the ' 
Roman  empire ;  but  the  sterile  Carpathian  heights  and  the 
arid  Scythian  steppe  formed  an  impassable  barrier  to  an- 
cient geographers. 

The  mines,  particularly  those  on  the  Ural  mountains^  Mioei. 
were  worked  at  a  very  ancient  period,  but  it  is  only  in  mo- 
dern times  that  the  Russians  have  applied  themselves  to 
that  branch  of  industry.  Grold,  silver  and  copper  are  more 
abundant  in  tlie  Asiatic  governments,  or  along  the  last  de- 
clivities of  what  is  still  called  the  great  central  ridge.  The 
Russian  Peru  extends  from  Perm  to  the  country  beyond 
Irkutsk,  and  government,  far  from  following  the  singular 
opinion  of  a  French  traveller,  who  advised  the  Russians  to 
retire  to  this  side  of  the  Jenessei,  may  allege  specious  rea- 
sons for  including  within  the  limits  of  the  empire  all  the 
Selour  and  the  Great  Altai.  Iron,  the  most  useful  of  the 
metals,  is  more  common,  or  at  least  it  is  more  generally 
worked  on  the  European  side  from  Perm  to  Orenburg  and 
TTiatka,  and  from  Nischgorod  to  Tula  and  TambofL  The 
cause  must  be  attributed  to  the  demand  for  the  article  in  the 
most  populous  governments,  and  to  the  proximity  of  diffe- 
rent outlets.  The  total  produce  of  the  copper  mines  is 
greater  than  £00,000  pouds,*  and  that  of  the  iron  mines  is 
about  six  millions.!  Russia  possesses  another  treasure  in 
the  numerous  salt  lakes  and  marshes  in  the  Siberian  steppes, 
and  in  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
salt  obtained  throughout  the  empire,  about  twenty  years 
ago,  was  not  less  than  twenty-six  millions  of  pouds,  and  it 
has  since  increased  inde&nitely  with  the  population. 

The  produce  of  the  fisheries  and  the  chase  is  very  valua-  FUberiM, 
ble;  furs  and  other  articles  are  sold  for  three  millions  of  <^^''*»  ^* 

*  Eight  miUiosi  of  pounds.        t  Two  hundred  and  (oTtj  mlUioni  of  poundt. 
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IronUeB,*  the  ralm  of  the  diflbrent  ilsk  amoonta  to  fiflm 
cxil.    millions,  and  the  half  of  that  aam  is  obtained  fron  the  stir 

■~~"""  tiona  on  the  Wolga  and  the  Caaptan  Sea,  Although  seveni 
provinces  are  ill  supplied  with  wood,  the  forests  are  ii 
.general  inexhaustible*  It  appears  from  a  calculation  made 
by  M.  Hermann  in  1 804,  that  there  wtv^  in  thirty-one  go* 
▼ernmentsy  8,195,295  firs  veil  adapted  for  masts,  and  at 
least  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter,  a  norober  moch  mm 
than  sufficient  for  all  the  fleets  in  the  world,  bat  in  additkn 
to  it  there  were  86,869,343  that  might  have  been  used  is 
building  booses.  The  same  writer  supposed  the  number  of 
oaks  in  twenty*two  governments  to  be  $74,804,  and  eadi  of 
them 'was  more  than  twenty-six  inches  in  diameter,  those  et 
a  less  dimension  exceeded  229,570,427.  The  exportatioa 
of  lint  and  flax,  two  very  useful  plants^  amounted  in  IBO) 
to  twenty  millions  of  roubles. 

Manufac-       The  Wealth  derived  from  the  different  manufactures  mj 

**''^'*        be  taken  into  consideration  along  with  the  natural  riches  of 
the  empire.    We  have  already  adverted  to  the  domestic  in* 
dustry  of  the  Russian  peasant,  and  bis  aptitude  for  imiti- 
tion.    Government  has  encouraged  the  application  of  that 
talent  by  abolishing  monopolies,  and  rendering  the  arts  aod 
trades  as  free  in  the  country  as  in  tlie  towns.    Increaseil  in* 
dustry  and  activity  have  been  the  results  of  these  wise  rego* 
lations,  but  the  people  are  too  eager  to  secure  prompt  retsros 
for  their  labour,  consequently,  few  manufactures  are  carriel 
to  any  degree  of  perfection,  and  the  different  goods  are  smcb 
inferior  to,  others  of  the  same  sort  in  foreign  cooatries* 
Every  kind  of  leather,  particularly  Russian  leather,  jewel- 
lery, cordage,  sail-cloth,  8oa|},  tallow  and  oil  form  exceptieos 
to  the  above  rule.    Although  the  Russians  have  not  wi» 
the  same  improvement  in  otiier  articles,  a  great  qoaatitfof 
their  own  manufactures,  imperfect  as  they  are,  is  conssnedf 
and  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  is  proiiortionaUy  ^ 

Spiritti      minished.    The  distillation  of  spirits  from  grain  is  a  f^ 

^  The  value  of  the  rouble  is  subject  to  great  fluctuation,  it  has  raried  fron 
three  shillings  and  two  pence  to  nine  pence. 
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iflspartatit  and  indeed  a  very  nsefal  article  in  the  Attssittti  UMl 
trade,  for  it  is  obtained  frdm  native  produce,  it  supemedM  tnL 
the  necessity  of  foreign  spirits,  It  is  sold  at  a  cliettp  rate,  and  ^ 

many  millions  of  peasants  and  workmen  require  it  in  so  cold 
a  climate.  It  might  be  very  difficult  to  calculate  the  quan«* 
tity  consumed  every  year,  but  it  is  certain  that  th^  re- 
venae  farmers  pay  annually  to  the  crown  sixteen  millions 
of  roubles  for  their  right  to  the  duty.  Braga  is  tbe  best 
beer  in  Russia,  and  its  name  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the 
art  of  making  it  was  known  to  the  Scatidinavians,  some 
other  kinds  are  nearly  as  good,  and  the  great  consumption 
thus  occasioned,  tends  to  diminish  the  use  of  foreign  wines^ 
vfaich  are  still  imported  to  the  amount  of  four  millions  of 
roubles.  Little  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  simple  art  df 
making  arms  and  different  iron  utensils.  Although  that  art 
has  been  long  known  in  Tula,  the  demand  is  not  supplied 
from  all  the  works,  a  million  of  scythes  and  other  articles 
are  annually  imported,  these  are  of  a  much  better  kind 
than  the  others  made  in  the  country,  the  Russian  trades- 
men are  satisfied  if  they  can  sell  their  goods,  they  are 
indifferent  about  their  quality.  The  linen  is  not  very 
fine,  but  the  quantity  Imported  is  inc6nsiderable.  The 
necessity  of  foreign  cloth  is  not  superseded  by  tlie 
€M>arsa  woollen  staffs  manufactured  by  the  peasants,  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  cotton  goods,  but  the  im- 
]Mrtation  of  silk  is  much  diminished,  the  raw  mate- 
rial or  the  produce  of  the  southern  governments  has  great- 
ly increased  of  late  years,  and  if  the  province  of  Greor- 
gia  were  well  cultivated,  it  might  supply  sufficient  silk, 
not  to  mention  fnilts  and  wine,  for  tlie  whole  of  Russia. 
It  may  be  better,  instead  of  eminterating  mintitely  differ- 
ent objects  liable  to  daily  variation,  to  state  that  the  ex" 
traordifiai7  efforts  of  government  to  extend  and  Improve 
the  m^aaufectnros,  have  been  accompanied  with  greater 
auGoess  than  foreigners  would  wish*  That  country  ap- 
pears indeed  to  be  barbarous  and  wretched,  where  the 
roads  are  paved  with  the  trunks  of  trees,  where  wood 
ameared  in  pitch  is  a  substitute  for  candles,  where  tbe  la- 
bovrers  ara  not  provided  with  good  saws  or  scythes^  where 
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extensive  granite  quarries  are  neglected*  and  booses  con-  ^ 
structed  of  coarse  planks.    But  if  tliese  defects  be  more 

""■""'  closely  examined,  it  may  be  discovered  that  they  are  partly 
occasioned  by  tbe  great  abundance  of  raw  material,  and  also 
by  tbe  long  continuance  of  established  custom.  Tbe  pea- 
sant is  content  with  his  wooden  or  clay  cottage,  be  expe- 
riences no  inconvenience  from  the  use  of  bis  iron  instn- 
ments.  Thus,  although  there  are  many  voids  in  civiliza- 
tion,  government  advances  steadily  towards  that  remote 
object,  which  it  has  proposed,  namely,  to  have  no  real  want 
that  may  not  be  supplied  by  its  own  resources.  The  means 
employed  at  present  to  ensure  that  great  end,  are  tbe  abo- 
lition of  monopolies,  with  the  exception  of  those  on  salt  and 
spirits,  the  freedom  of  industry,  which  is  slightly  modi- 
fied by  distinctions  that  government  has  introduced  be- 
tween merchants,  manufacturers  and  tradesmen,  and  lastly, 
a  very  minute  but  complicated  system  of  customs  and  pro- 
bibitions. 

Rvrenue.  The  revenues  of  the  crown  are  estimated  at  a  hnodred 
and  ten  millions  of  roubles,  or,  according  to  others,  at  a 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  florins,  (L.  13,746,780,)  but 
strangers  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  tbe  exact 
amount  It  is  from  tbe  revenue  that  the  multiplied  and 
varied  expenses  of  government  are  defrayed ;  tbe  salaries 
attached  to  the  different  offices  are  not  great,  and  the  sun 
might  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  were  it  not 
for  the  waste  and  abuses  inseparable  from  the  administra- 
tion of  so  vast  a  country. 

The  revenue  is  obtained  from  the  following  soonres; 
first,  the  capitatiarif  to  which  tbe  burgesses  and  all  tbe  pea- 
sants are  subject ;  second,  the  tax  on  the  capital  of  mer- 
chants, an  individual  declai*es  the  state  of  his  capital  in 
trade,  without  constraint  and  without  a  judicial,  examioa- 
tion,  but  his  privileges,  commercial  immunities  and  per- 
sonal consideration  depend  on  the  sum  specified  in  his  de- 
claration ;  third,  the  royal  domainSf  a  very  important  branch 
of  the  revenue,  it  comprises  the  ohrok  or  the  tax  paid  by 
the  peasants  of  the  crown,  the  rents  of  the  lands  set  in 
lease^  and  the  produce  of  the  government  manufactories; 
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£>artb,  the  duties  levied  at  the  maritime  and  itdand  custom'  book 
AauseSi  the  amount  of  the  former  it  supposed  to  be  equal  c^u* 
to  fourteen  millions  of  roubles,  that  of  the  latter  is  not 
so  great;  fifth,  the  tax  on  the  sale  of  heritable  property^ 
iirhich  is  fixed  at  five  per  cent.,  and  levied  on  houses,  lands 
and  peasants  or  vassals ;  sixth,  the  monopoly  on  spirituous 
liquorSt  from  >jviiich,  as  has  been  already  observed,  the 
government  derives  a  revenue  of  16,000,000  roubles; 
seyenth,  the  monopoly  on  saltf  the  price  fixed  by  the  crown 
is  thirty-five  kopeks  for  the  poud,*  the  profit  derived 
18  inconsiderable,  but  the  people  are  enabled  to  purchase 
an  article  of  primary  necessity  at  a  cheap  rate ;  eightli,  the 
regular  duty  on  the  prodtice  of  (he  mines,  from  >vhich, 
according  to  M.  Hupel,  government  obtains  annually 
1,800,000  roubles;  ninth,  the  stamps  and  post  office; 
lastly,  tlie  iassak  or  furs  exacted  from  the  wandering 
tribes. 

The  expenditure  cannot  be  more  correctly  estimated  Exp«ndi- 
than  the  revenue ;  the  one,  however,  appears  to  balance  the 
other  in  time  of  peace ;  but  it  is  certain  that  government 
could  not  carry  on  a  long  war  without  loans  or  extraordi- 
nary sacrifices.  The  minister  of  finance  acknowledges  a 
national  debt  of  L.25,£00,000 ;  a  sinking  fund  has  been 
formed  for  its  extinction,  and  it  co-operates  as  eflfectually 
as  in  the  best  governed  states.  ^ 

The  number  of  troops,  including  the  Polish  army  of^»nd^ 
50,000,  are  one  million,  but  not  more  than  700,000  are  re- 
gular soldiers,  and  of  these  48,000  are  chosen  men,  who 
form  the  guard  of  the  czar.  If  the  extent  of  the  fron- 
tiers on  the  side  of  Europe,  the  distances,  the  points  that 
iliay  be  attacked,  and  the  population  of  the  empire  be 
taken  into  consideration,  it  might  appear  that  the  military 
establishment  is  not  proportionably  so  great  as  in  other 
continental  monarchies.  The  project  of  changing  gradu-  JJ|Jj*?2[ 
ally  the  population  on  the  royal  domains  into  a  perma- 
nent militia^  after  the  manner  of  the  Cossacks,  and  under 

*  The  kopek  is  nearly  equiraleni  to  a  halfpenny. 
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the  nme  of  miUiary  eolmnih  might  gife  Bassia  the  oqb- 
Q¥ii.    mand  of  an  aliDost  unhounded  force.    Russiaii  stateBmei 

*"""""  are  doubtful  if  the  obstacles  against  tlie  execution  of  sock 
a  plan  cpuld  be  removed.  The  revenue  might  he  inad*' 
qoate  for  the  necessary  expense ;  besides,  the  serfs  are  wA 
like  the  Cossacks,  and  their  habits  are  widely  diflEsreBt  froa 
those  of  warlike  tribes. 

^^•▼y*  The  navy,  although  well  organised,  is  much  loss  import- 

ant than  the  army ;  it  is  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  consMi 
only  of  S2  vessels,  and  from  two  to  three  hundred  sloojis  of 
war.  The  coasts  of  Finland  and  Esthonia,  the  nanerj  of 
the  Russian  navy,  are  peopled  by  good  mariners,  wbout 
accustomed  to  petty  warfare,  they  may  command  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Baltic,  but  they  are  unused  to  the  navlgatioa 
of  the  ocean,  and  the  Russian  fleets  cannot  contend  with 
others  of  maritime  nations. 

Fonnof         Such  are  the  actual  resources  of  the  Russian  empire;  it 

awnt''^"  ie  governed  according  to  the  will  of  a  single  individoalr 
and  his  will  is  by  law  unlimited,  no  restraint  can  be  ia^ 
posed  on  it;  but  the  emperors  of  the  house  of  Holsteia 
have  more  than  once  declared  that  they  would  with  te  idr 
low  fixed  laws  in  whatever  appertains  to  the  rights  sf  ifl* 
dividuals  and  corporations.  Arbitrary  enactments  are 
partly  abolished,  indeed  they  are  only  enforced  against  the 
great,  or  courtiers  less  solicitous  about  liberty  than  peraooal 
aggrandizement 

Council  of     The  council  of  the  empire  has  been  instituted  Is  W" 

the  •mpire.  j^p  the  laws  and  the  administration  less  liable  to  ctiangei 
tte  emperor  presides  over  it,  and  the  most  ivport* 
ant  aflfairs  are  the  subjects  of  its  deliberation,  but  every 
matter  connected  with  the  foreign  policy  of  goveroDeit 
is  reserved  for  the  imperial  cabinet.  The  senate  or  i>' 
preme  tribunal  is  the  highest  court  of  judicature  in  At 
empire ;  it  may  extend  its  cognizance  over  all  cansesy  M 
in  some  decisions,  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  royil 

Senate,  clemency.  The  senate  is  divided  into  eight  sectioaSt 
three  of  which  are  held  at  Moscow,  and  five  at  Pettf^ 
burg;  its  authority  might  be.  still  more  salotaryy  if  >^ 
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eoidd  fmt  an  mi  to  the  ciomi|itton  of  tht  Isfbrior  jndgMt  ^wm 

The  holy  synod  watrhes  over  the  iotereata  of  the  establish-  QXliv 
ed  churchy  hut  its  decrees  are  issued  in  the  name  of  the 


fiinperon  The  memhers  of  the  Lutheran  and  reformed nc^f"^' 
cburch  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  in  Finland,  Esthoniat 
Itivonia  and  Courland.  No  restraint  is  attached  to  any 
form  of  faith,  and  it  is  the  enlightened  peliey  of  govorouMt 
to  respect  acquired  rights,  to  confirm  the  privileges  of 
provinces,  tovrns,  corporations  and  individaals;  if  any 
changes  have  been  introduced,  they  are  in  geaaral  favoorar* 
ble  to  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  want  of  fundamental 
lavs  and  social  guaranties  was  acknowledged  by  Alexander^ 
and  that  prince  in  his  dying  moments,  meditated  reforms^ 
which  any  benevolent  man  might  suggest  but  which  an 
eaergetick  one  only  could  put  into  execotiooi 
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A.  Baltic  provinces 
including, 


72,861  .31 

9,293  M 

268,339  M 

24,000  .- 


44,118,600 

3,541,900 

11,663,200 

50,000 


298,701    .93       57,681,000 


73,792    .09 
23    .31 


1,582,000 
96,000 


72,861    .31 
9,023    .28 


44,118,600 
3,861,300 


ex 


m 


21 

4,118 


606 
4S8 


*  It  may  be  aeen  from  the  critical  observations  on  the  table,  that  we  do  wA 
adopt  all  M.  Hassel's  conclusions ;  but,  in  order  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  Russian  population,  we  thought  it  best  (o  place  before 
them  the  methodical  and  minutely  calculated  table  of  that  learned  writer.  I( 
was  thus  necessary  to  adhere  to  his  results,  although  neither  the  arbitmr 
difisions  of  Asiatic  and  European  Russia,  nor  several  other  subdivisioof  accoio 
with  our  description,  which  is  founded  on  physical  principles. 

Bach  of  these  square  miles  is  equal  to  about  twenty  English  square  nils*. 

t  The  following  are  the  details  relative  to  the  vassal  provinces. 

516 
368 
253 
S75 
299 
11 
1-S 


a.  Imiretta,  Mingrelia,  Guria 

407 

.10 

S10,000 

b.  Tcherkessia  (Circassia) 

c.  Awchasa 

1,535 
S38 

550,000 
60,000 

d,  Daghestan 

e.  Schirwan 

/•  Steppe  of  the  Kirgoiiai 
g.  TchukotsU 
h,  Russian  America 

434 

445 

31,681 

15,050 

14,000 

JSS 

AS 

184,000 

133,000 

360,000 

35,000 

50,000 
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Table  amtinuedf  ^c 


1.  Government  of  St.  Pe- 

tersburg 

2.  GoTemment  of  Finland 

3.  — — Estbonia 

4.  ■  "  Livonia 
5. Courland 

B.  Great  Russia 
including, 
6.  Government  of  Moscow 
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-*  Smolenslco 

—  Pskow 

—  Tver 

—  Novgorod 
■^  Olonetz 


Arcbangel  and 


7.- ^ 

a 

9. — 

10.- 

11 

12.— 

Nova  Zembla 
13.  Government  of  Wologda 

15 

la 

17 

18 

19. 

20. 

21 

22 

23. 

24. 


848 
6,402 
323 
938 
509 
43,390 

474 
1,008 
1,045 
1,135 
2,578 
3,587 


Jaroslaw 

—  Kostroma 
-^  Wladimir 

—  Nisbgorod 


-  Tambof 

-  RisBzan 
-Tula 

-  Kaluga 
-Orel 

-  Kursk 

-  Woronesch 


16,225 

6,867 

671 

1,808 

920 

961 

1,271 

781 

558 

395 

849 

701 

1,547 

4,137 


c«  Little  Russia 

including, 
25.  Government  of  Kiew  978 

26. Tschemigov    1,189 

27. Pultawa  850 

28 Slobodes  of  the 

Ukraine  1,118 

0.  Soutbern  Russia  8,772 

529.  Government  of  lekaterinos- 


law 


30. 
31. 


Kerson 
Taurida 


32.  Country  of  tbe  Donian  Cos- 
sacks 


1,417 
1,206 
1,646 


.32 
.79 
.93 
.62 
.12 
.25 

.23 
.68 
.41 
.40 
^9 
.10 

.52 

.88 
.73 
.64 
.45 
.33 
.48 
.53 
.15 
.87 
.66 
.80 
.82 

.86 
.84 
.76 

.36 
.87 

.02 
.58 
.47 


844,900 
1,378,500 
302,600 
754,000 
581,300 
23,777,900 

1,337,900 

1,325,700 

865,200 

1,260,700 

91.5,500 

359,800 

263,100 
802,200 
1,038,100 
1,455,500 
1,334,500 
1,379,900 
1,422,100 
1,308,600 
1,039,800 
1,175,100 
1,299,500 
1,649,000 
1,445,900 
5,674,000 

1,472,100 
1,410,000 
1,877,500 

914,400 
2,316,600 

826,100 
459,400 
346,200 


3,611  .58    369,800 


994 
2151 
935 
803 
1,142 
538 

2,823 
1,314 

827 

1,110 

216 

100 

16 

117 

1,545 

805 

1,449 

1,435 

1,118 

1,647 

1,860 

2,999 

1,529 

2,350 

934 

1,371 

1,503 
1,184 
2,207 

817 
265 

583 
380 
211 

102 
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33.  Province  of  Bessarabia  891    ^ 


M.  Western  Russia 

including, 
94*  Goverfiaient  of  WHna 

Grodno 


i*M*Mi^ahi 


96.  Province  of  Bialystock 
37.  Grovernment  of  Witepsk 

98.  "^      Mobile w 

99.  ■  '       ■  I  I  ■  III  I  Minsk 

40. *  '■    ■      ■    Volhynia 

41. Podolia 


B.  KizrenoH  of  Polaito 
(See  PoUindL) 

G.  Asiatic  Russia 

A.  Kingdom  qfKiuan 

1.  Government  of  Kasan 

2.  — Wiatka 

3. Perm 

4. Simbirsk 

5.  ■  Pensa 

B.  Kingdom  ofAttraXkan 

6.  Government  of  Astrakhan 

7.  ■'  Saratow 
8-  ■                 Orenburg 

c.  ProvinetM  qf  Cauc€tsuB 

9.  Province  of  Caucasus 

10.  — Georgia 

11.  '     ■  Imeretta,  Min- 

grelia,  Guria, 
Awchasa 

13.  Tscherkessia(Circas8ia) 
13*  ■  Dagbestan 

14.  — — ^-—  Scbirwan 


7,537  M 

1,081  36 

336  .19 
158 

668  H 

918  *35 

1,833  38 

1,394  .4T 

948  .35 


315,100 
8,488,900 

1,357,400 

868,100 

234,600 

934,900 

985,400 

1,160,100 

1^496,300 

1^463,190 


1,1S 

1,2S 
1,619 
1,429 
1,396 

1/W 
If^ 


2,293    .33       3,541,900       Ii5i4 


258,339 

•48 

11,683,000 

431 

11,531 

.79 

5,746,350 

498 

1,133 
3,331 
5,996 
1,403 
777 

.90 
.98 

.14 
.77 

1,038,150 
1,393,800 
1,369,900 
1,119,400 
1,035,000 

915 
5& 
21S 
798 
1,331 

13,833 

.03 

3,598,700 

118 

3,899 
4,397 
5,636 

.88 
.15 

228,700 
1,333,500 
1,043,500 

57 
910 
185 

5^78 

.64 

1,673,500 

SOS 

1,585 

833 

.08 
.40 

U6,500 
390,000 

98 
373 

645 

1,535 

434 

445 

.48 
.76 
•82 

270,000 
550,000 
184,00a 
133/100 

418 
366 
378 
S99 

D.  Stqtpe  qftke  Kirguises  31,681    .13  960,000  1^ 
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:.  Kingdom  of  Siberia  211,647    .22        1,602,000  t      BOOK 

exit. 


w.  Russian  islands  in  the 

Eastern  and  Frozen  Ocean      1,667    .90  11,550  7 

o.  Russian  America  24,000  50,000  2i 

RxpvBLicK  OF  Cracow  23    .31  96,000        4,118 

Critical  Observations  on  the  preceding  Table, 

PoDula  C  According  to  M.Liechtenstein's  Stat.Tab.  1819.  42,769,800 

tion  of  \  -^ M.  Crome  (Ueborsicht.)    ....    45,392,283 

the  } M.  Wickmann  (Darstellung)  1811.    42,265,000 

Russian  i M.  Ziablowski  (Geografia,&c.)  1813.  44,909,888 

Kmpire.  (^ M,  Wsewoloiski  (Description,  &c.)    46,000,000 

It  was  first  shown  by  M,  Balbi  of  Venice,  that  these  tague  indica^ 
tions  are  much  too  low,  and  that  to  arriye  at  any  thing  like  accuracy , 
it  was  necessary  to  make  a  sufficient  allowance  for  the  yearly  and 
natural  increase  in  the  population.  M.  Balbi  developed  these  princi^ 
pies  in  his  admirable  compendium  of  universal  geography,  (Compen" 
dio  di  Giografia  Universale)  and  at  a  later  period  in  his  essay  on  Por- 
tugal. He  likewise  applied  them  to  determine  the  population  of 
Russia,  and  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  births  and  deaths 
in  that  country ;  a  subject,  on  which  M.  Hermann  had  written  many 
valuable  articles  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  Petersburg,  and 
by  that  means  convinced  government  of  the  importance  of  tables  of 
niortality.  M.  Balbi  mode  use  of  these  and  other  data,  and  fixed  the 
population  for  1822,  at  fif^y-four  millions. 

M.  Hassel  adhered  strictly  to  M.  Balbi's  plan,  but  thought  it  un^ 
necessary  to  mention  the  labours  or  even  the  name  of  his  predeces" 
sor.  The  census  of  1796,  and  those  of  1783  and  1816,  are  the  basis 
of  his  calculation,  and,  as  an  equivalent  to  the  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation, he  adds  for  each  year,  one  and  a  half  to  every  hundred  inha- 
bitants. Although  the  principle  is  simple,  apparently  certain,  and 
indeed  the  only  one  of  which  the  application  can  be  general,  it  leads 
sometimes  to  inaccurate  results. 

1st.  It  appears  front  the  observations  of  Count  Bray  that  the  ara- 
ble land  in  many  governments  is  not  nearly  so  extensive  as  is  gene- 
rally supposed,  and  government  believes  the  annual  augmentation  to 
be  lower  than  tliat  which  is  assumed  in  the  statistical  calculations. 

The  opinion  of  government  is  strengthened  by  the  statements  of 
some  Russian  authors.  Ziablowski  concluded  that  the  population  of 
Olonetz  in  1813,  was  not  greater  than  245,238 ;  whilst,  according  to 
the  census  of  1783,  and  the  increasing  progression,  it  ought  to  have 
been  equal  to  329,056. 
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BOOK        The  following  is  a  more  autfaeBtic  example,  and  one  taken  fi«n  t 
OXII*     fertile  government.     It  appears  from  the  census  of  ] 796,  that  the  ic- 
I  habitants  of  Kasan  amounted  to  763,000.    Now,  according  to  iht 

principle  of  proportional  increase,  there  should  have  been  99i;900hi 
1816.  But  the  census  of  that  year  makes  the  number  only  94:3,17V. 
consequently  the  difference  is  greater  than  48,000,  or  more  than  i 
fifth  of  the  supposed  augmentation. 

2d.  There  is  a  constant  migration  of  Great  Russians  from  tbe 
north  to  tbe  south,  along  the  Wolga  and  the  Kama.  Some  boatmen 
and  labourers  return  to  their  native  land,  but  many  do  not,  and  tbe 
governments  in  the  centre  are  partly  peopled  by  the  inhabitants  of 
those  in  tbe  north. . 

The  Little  Russians  migrate  to  the  Asiatic  provinces,  and  the 
same  change  that  takes  place  in  the  northern  governments  Is  tbu? 
ejQfected.  The  habits  of  the  Tartars  are  the  cause  of  another  varia- 
tion, for  whole  hordes,  like  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  and  Bessara- 
bia, remove  for  ever  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire.  M.  Karacza) 
caleulated  that  the  population  in  the  province  of  Bessarabia  exceed- 
ed 433,000  at  the  time  of  the  conquest ;  at  present  it  is  not  more  tbic 
815,000. 

3d.  It  might  be  easily  proved  that  every  calculation  relative  to  the 
governments  of  Little  Russia  must  be  wholly  uncertain  in  its  details. 
because  the  boundaries  have  been  so  often  changed  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  derive  any  data  from  the  census  of  1796,  and  Kiew  was  the 
only  one  in  which  a  census  was  taken  in  J  806. 
The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  other  provinces. 
Lastly,  There  are  some  parts  of  the  empire,  in  which  the  increase 
Is  greater  than  one  and  a  half  to  the  hundred.  Thus  Novgorod  bad, 
according  to  the  census  of  1783,  a  population  of  277,427  male  seru 
or  peasants ;  the  statistical  tables  give  an  accession  of  51,098  in  a 
period  of  thirteen  years ;  but  the  total  number,  as  determined  by  the 
census  of  1796,  amounted  to  356,127,  and  the  addition  was  tberefbte 
equal  to  78,700.  M.  Ziablowski,  who  is  not  guilty  of  exaggeration, 
supposes  the  population  of  Minsk  in  Russian  Lithuania,  equal  to 
1,205,900  souls,  while  M.  Hassel,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  make  it 
by  his  calculation,  greater  than  1,160,000.  If  attention  be  paid  to 
the  dates,  it  may  be  seen  from  the  work  of  the  Russian  geographer, 
that  the  augmentation  in  Volhynia  and  Podolia  is  also  greater  than 
what  is  assumed  in  the  geography  of  Weimar. 

It  follows  from  these  remarks  that  the  annual  increase  is  verr  on- 
equal  in  different  governments,  and  also  that  the  number  of  iofaabi- 
tants  in  many  provinces  is  still  uncertain.  But  the  total  populatioo 
in  1823,  is  not  perhaps  greatly  overrated  by  M.  Hassel,  one  or  two 
millions  may  at  most  be  deducted  from  it,  and,  as  Russia  musl  have 
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gained  nearly  that  number  in  a  period  of  four  years,  it  may  contain 
at  preaent  fifty-nine  millions  of  inhabitants. 

If  Russia  was  as  well  peopled  as  Sweden,  it  might  contain  95  mil- 
lions ;  if  its  population  was  as  compact  as  that  of  Germany,  the 
number  might  amount  to  210  millions,  and  on  the  supposition  that 
the  population  was  the  same  as  in  the  Chinese  empire,  in  which 
there  are  several  vast  deserts,  it  might  exceed  432  millions.  Although 
"we  make  allowance  for  the  obstacles,  which  depend  on  the  soil,  cli- 
mate and  institutions,  the  number  of  inhabitants  may  in  less  than  a 
century  be  proportionably  greater  than  in  Sweden. 
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Table  of  the  Populaium  of  the  different  Mhtions  in  the 

Ruman  Empire. 

A.  Slavonic  nations. 


1.  Great  Russians 

34,000,000 

2.  Little  Russians 

9,000,000 

3.  Lithuanians 

1,300,000 

4,  Poles          .... 

5,500,000 

5.  Lettonians  and  Kures 

600,000 

6.  Bulgarians  and  Servians 

30,000 

50,430,000 


B.  Finnic  and  Finno-Hunnic  nations. 


Finlanders  (Ymes,  Queenes,  and  Kareles,) 

Ehstes  ...  * 

Lives  and  Krevines 

Laplanders 

Syriainea 

Woguls 

Permiakes 

Tchouvasches 

Tcheremisses     . 

Mord  vines 

Wotiakes 

Ostiakes  of  Obi 

Teptiaires 


1,380,000 

480,000 

3,000 

9,000 

30,000 

12,000 

34,000 

370,000 

190,000 

92,000 

141,000 

107,000 

114,000 

2,962,000 
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Popvlatian  of  the  different  nations  in  the  Russian  empire. 
C»  Tartar  or  Turkish  nations. 


Tartars  or  Turks  Proper 

1^,000 

Nogays         .... 

154,200 

Truchmenes 

200,000 

Kirguis          .... 

360,000 

Khivintzes 

2,500 

Boukhares  (Tartars) 

10,500 

Mescbtcheriakes  and  Arabs 

37,000 

Baschkirs     .... 

140,000 

Teleoutes 

1,000 

Jakoutes       .           ,           ,           . 

88,000 

2,197,200 


D.  Caucasian  nations. 

Orusians  or  Georgians 

Lesgbians 

Tcherkesses  or  Circassians 

Awchases 

Ossetes 

Midzhigis 


560,000 

230,000 

190,000 

90,000 

42,000 

43,000 

1,155,000 


E.  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  nations. 

Germans       .... 

Swedes  .  . 

Danes  .... 


F.  Mongul  nations. 

Buriaites 

Kalmucks  or  Oelocts 
Kalkas 


380,000 

56,000 

1,200 

437,200 


120,000 
75,000 
18,000 


213,000 
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Population  of  the  different  nations  in  the  Russian  empire* 

G.  DifTerent  tribes  on  the  north-east. 

Tunguses                               .                      .  ,  50,000 

Samoides   .....  20,000 

Tribes  of  Yenisei  (Klaproth)            .  38,000 

Kamtschadales      ....  9,500 

loukaguires     .....  3,200 

Koriakes 8,000 


Esquimaux,  &c. 
Tchouktches 
Kitaigues 
Tchugatches 
Konaigues 
Kenaitzes 


American  Tribes 

H.  Different  Asiatic  nations. 

we ws    .... 

Armenians 

Tadjiks  or  Persian  Boukhares 

Zigeunes    . 

Hindoos 

Arabs 

Parses 


I.  Different  European  nations. 


128,700 

50,000 

3,000 

5,000 

8,000 

4,000 

70,000 

■ 

20,000 

. 

460,000 

• 

74,000 

. 

15,000 

. 

10,000 

. 

500 

. 

6,200 

• 

2,000 

567,700 


Moldavians      .....  85,000 

Wallachians          ....  45,000 

Greeks 21,000 

English,  French,  &c.  6,000 

157,000 
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Petersburg, 

'i'-" 

r   WW  i 

PV  ••« 

9,500 

305,000 

Moskwa  or  Moscow, 

10,400 

190,000 

Warschau  (Warsaw)  . 

6,824 

117,000 

Kasan, 

4,300 

50,000 

Klew,   . 

4 

8,728 

40,000 

Astrakhan, 

• 

4,000 

36,000 

Odessa, 

< 

4,150 

35,000 

Tula, 

■ 

3,800 

35,000 

Irkutzk, 

2,500 

30,000 

Cronstadt,  . 

• 

2,000 

30,000 

Jaroslaw, 

2,754 

28,000 

Tobolsk,     . 

) 

2,300 

25,000 

Kaluga, 

• 

3,608 

25,000 

Kursk, 

t 

2,340 

25,000 

Wilna, 

1 

3,000 

25,000 

Tver, 

2,400 

24,000 

f 

Riga,    . 

a 

1,687 

23,000 

Orel, 

• 

2,871 

22,000 

Orenburg, 

< 

2,866 

20,000 

Aknietschet, 

► 

2,000 

20,000 

Kharkow, 

< 

1,552 

18,000 

Tiflis, 

» 

3,684 

18,000 

Uralsk, 

• 

3,000 

18,000 

Neshin, 

3,000 

16,000 

Mohilew, 

• 

2,100 

16,000 

Archangel, 

1,933 

16,000 

Tomsk, 

• 

2,274 

15,000 

Simbirsk,    . 

1,400 

15,000 

Reyal,   . 

• 

1,584 

15,000 

Woronesch, 

3,000 

15,000 

Torshok, 

1 

1,793 

15,000 

Tambow,    . 

> 

1,800 

15,000 

Tscherkask, 

1,916 

15,000 

Akermann, 

2,000 

15,000 

Witebsk, 

1 

1,943 

15,000 

Wologda,    . 

> 

1,664 

14,000 

Bolchow, 

• 

1,800 

14,000 

• 

Achtyrka,   . 

1,137 

12,788 

Nachitschewan, 

• 

2,467 

12,106 

Smolensko, 

■ 

1,500 

12,000 

Pskow,  . 

« 

1,486 

12,000 
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Ustjug  Weliki, 

Nishgorod, 

Jelisawetgrad, 

Wiatka, 

Endery, 

Koslow, 

Abo, 

Mitau, 

Wiaisma, 

Penaa, 

Sumy,  . 

Lublin, 

Tarku,  . 

Toropetz, 

Novgorod, 

Kasimow, 

Korotscha, 

Putilw, 

Tcberaigow, 

Pultawa, 

Kherson, 

Bender, 

Berdyczew, 


BOOK 

he  Russian 

CXII* 

p  empire* 

2,200 

12,000 

1,826 

12,000 

1,600 

12,000 

2,000 

12,000 

3,000 

12,000 

928 

11,502 

1,100 

11,300 

800 

11,000 

2,000 

11,000 

1,687 

11,000 

1,238 

10,495 

1,824 

10,300 

1,080 

10,000 

1,206 

10,000 

1,552 

10,000 

1,800 

10,000 

1,500 

10,000 

1,400 

10,000 

2,400 

10,000 

1,200 

10,000 

1,500 

10,000 

1,500 

10,000 

1,400 

10,000 
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JBurope    continued.      Kingdom   of  Poland,      Rqnihlick  of 

Cracow. 

BOOK       The  name  of  Poland,  although  effaced  from  ephemeral 
oxiii.  maps  and  statistical  tables,  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgot- 

"77"^ ten}  it  must  be  remembered  by  geographers  as  long  as 

Poland?  °  ^^7  attention  is  paid  to  natural  and  national  divisions. 
The  fate  of  Poland  appears  to  have  been  fixed  for  some 
generations  at  least,  by  the  arrangements  made  at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  but  before  these  arrangements  were  settled, 
several  treaties  had  been  concluded,  broken  and  conclud- 
ed anew.  The  large  provinces  of  Lithuania  and  the  Uk- 
raine, which  were  added  to  Russia,  are,  by  the  religion 
and  language  of  the  inhabitants,  more  Russian  than  Po- 
lish. The  region  on  the  Vistula,  or  the  real  Poland,  has 
been  divided,  the  southern  portion  forms  at  present  the 
kingdom  of  Gallicia  or  •Austrian  Poland,  which  includes 
all  the  high  country  in  the  ancient  monarchy;  although 
subject  to  Austria,  the  administration  is  national,  and  the 
people  are  represented.  The  country  in  the  centre,  or  a 
part  of  the  former  Great  and  Little  Poland  makes  up  the 
new  kingdom  which  is  united  to  Russia,  the  form  of  go- 
vernment is  representative,  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  are  in  a  great  degree  independent  The  repaii- 
lick  of  Cracow  on  the  west,  is  under  the  protection  of  Aus- 
tria, Prussia  and  Russia,  and  lastly,  the  great  dutchy  of 
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Tosen  on  the  north-west  is  added  to  Prnssia,  but  its  provin-    book 
cial  assemblies  are  not  abolished.   The  wisdom  oF  sovereigns   cxiii* 
has  preserved  a  sort  of  union  between  these  states^  particu-  — — — 
larly  between  the  three  first,  we  shall  therefolKd  endeavour 
to  give  a  connected  account  of  them,  without  confounding 
one  with  another. 

Poland  or  Polska  signifies  a  ptain ;  the  early  inhabit-  Name. 
antSy  like  many  tribes,  denominated  it  from  the  nature  of 
the  country,  and  they  themselves  were  thus  distinguished 
from  the  other  branches  of  the  great  Slavonic  race.  Many 
examples  of  the  same  kind  might  be  mentioned,  a  Chrowate 
or  Croatian  means  a  mountaineer,  and  the  Po-Morzi  or 
Pomeranians  signify  a  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sea."* 

The  greater  part  of  former  Poland  is  an  immense  plain  Sarmattan 
that  extends  from  the  Baltic  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  ^^^^"* 
or  at  least  to  the  small  chains  that  cross  the  basin  of  the 
Dnieper  on  the  so^th  of  Yolbynia,  and  unite, to  the  south 
of  Lemberg  with  the  first  declivities  in  the  Carpathian 
range.  These  declivities,  thougli  low,  appear  anew  near 
Zamosk,  between*  the  Bug  and  the  San,  and  also  near 
Kielce  and  Konskie  in  the  country  between  the  Vistula 
and  the  Pelica,  Low  hills  and  headlands  can  only  be 
discovered  throughout  the  vast  region,  which  extends  to 
the  north  of  these  limits.  Lithuania,  Courland,  White 
and  Black  Russia,  Polesia,  Podlachia,  almost  all  Great  Po- 
land, Pomerelia  and  the  whole  of  Prussia  are  in  many  places 
covered  with  a  deep  layer  of  sand,  which  is  seen  on  the  plains, 
and  extendi  along  the  course  of*  the  rivers.  It  is  of  a 
white  or  light  colour  in  the  interior,  and  comparatively 

•  Michow,  Chron.  Reg.  Pol.  c.  U.  Dlugossi,  lib.  I.  p.  22  and  45.    Cromer, 
Polonia ;  edit.  Elzev. 

[The  present  article  it  chiefly  derived  from  our  own  work  on  Poland,  (Ta- 
bleau de  la  Pologne)  v^hich  was  published  in  1807,  but  the  edition  is  now  ex- 
hausted. Although  cited  by  M,  Hassel  among  the  valuable  works  that  he  had  v 
consulted,  it  is  very  imperfectly  analyzed  in  the  Geography  of  Weyroar.  The 
substance  of  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  Wybicki  or  any  moderh  Polish  author. 
Our  information  is  derived  from  ancient  writers,  wo  are  In^bted  to  the  mo- 
derns for  few  additional  facts.] 
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BOOK    dark  near  the  slioree  of  the  sea.*    But  clay  and  nanky 
czxii.   land  are  scattered  in. many  parts'  of  the  sandy  belti  om 

•^■^■*"  ridge  traverses  Samogitiaif  and  anothert  which  is  higher 
and  intersected  with  lakes,  forms  Little  Lithaanii « 
the  south-east  angle  of  ducal  Prussia.  The  land  in  tk 
interior  of  Courland  is  strong  and  rich;^  the  nw 
kind  of  soil,  the  same  succession  of  plains^  hiiU  tti 
Innumerable  lakes,  the  same  transition  from  sand  to  citj 
and  from  clay  to  argil,  are  observable  in  Pomeraniai 
Brandenburg,  Lower  Saxony  and  partly  in  Denoaii^ 
These  Sarmatian  and  Germano-Cimbrian  .plains  am 
to  rest  on  a  foundation  of  granite,  detadied  peaks  of 
that  rock  rise  in  some  places  to  the  surface  of  the  grovai 
Blocks  of  granite,  quartzose  pudding  stones  and  crjf 
tals  are  scattered  in  many  districts ;  amber,  petrifactionSf 
agates  and  madrepores  are  generally  found  at  no  great  dis* 

CaWtiat.  tanco  from  them.  The  circular  cavities  near  fiinsi  tko* 
Jn  Lithuania,  and  the  one  that  servea  fa  a  basin  for  tk 
lake  of  Arend  in  Brandenburg  have  been  formed  in  tbe 
same  way.||  That  fact  taken  in  connexion  with  the  parfr 
Cttlar  figure  of  the  lakes,  indicates  an  origin  common  to 
'  '  'them  all.  Floating  islands  are  not  uncommon,  the  Poles 
call  them'  the  plic3e  of  the  lakes,  they  consist  indeed  of  the 
tissues  of  roots  and  plants  attached  in  a  manner  not  anlike 
the  plica  of  the  hair,^  and  some  appear  and  disappear 
regularly  at  certain  seasons. 

The  marshy  plains  on  the  east  and  south  of  the  Baltic 
reach  beyond  the  line  which  marks  the  separation  of  (he 
waters  between  the  difiecent  seas.  That  boundary  is  not^ 
as  M.  Buach  imagines,  a  range  of  hills,  it  is  formed  on  the 
contrary  by  a  continuation  of  lakes  and  marshes.  The 
same  appearance  extends  throughout  Polesia  and  the  gnat* 

*  Guettard,  M^moires  de  rAcademie  des  Sciences,  1762. 

t  Alex.  Guagnini,  p.  45.  voK  I.  of  the  Script.  Rer.  Pol.  by  Pistorius. 

I  Buschingy  Geog.  1. 1,  part  II.  p.  283.  -  The  author  visited  the  coubCij. 
t  D.  Seetsen.    See  the  quotation  in  tba   Mineralogical  Magasioc  of  V. 

Hof.    Tom.  I.  article  IV.  p.  404. 

II  Merian,  Topograph.  Braiidanb.  p.  21. 
t  Rsaciintki,  Hiit.  Nat.  p.  161. 
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er  part  of  White  and  Black  Rasfua»  or  the  waiwodats  of  book 
Vovg;rodeckf  Minsk  and  Polpck.  According  to  a  popular  cxhi* 
tradition^  the  marshy  countries  formed  in  ancient  times  a  --— -** 
little  Mediterranean  on  the  east  of  Poland^  the  south  of 
UtJiuaniaf  and  the  north  of  Yolhynia;  it  is  affirmed  indeed 
that  the  waters  were  drained  by  a  king  of  Riow,  but  there 
are  no  hills,  which  could  serve  as  a  .dike  for  such  a  "sea.* 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  great  rivers  in  Poland,  al- 
though they  flow  towards  two  different  seas,  communicate 
iNrith  each  other  after  heavy  rains  by  means  of  their  feed- 
ers, and  inundate  the  country.  Canals  may  be  easily  cut 
between  all  the  tributary  streams  from  Wloda^a  in  Poland 
to  Slock  in  Russia ;  but  as  barriers  cannot  be  raised  against 
the  sand,  these  communications  are  blocked  almost  as  soon 
as  they  are  formed.  The  Priepetz,  a  feeder  of  the  Dnie- 
per, joins  the  Bug  and  the  Niemen  in  spring  and  in  au- 
tumn |  Polesia  is  then  inundated  or  changed  into  a  lake. 

The  heights,  which  separate  the  chalky  lands  of  Yolhynia  ^>^«r'  ^^ 
from  the  rich  plains  of  Podolia,  form  a  chain  or  lofty 
ridge  near  Lemberg.  The  Bog,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, takes  its  source  in  the  south  of  these  hills,  and  the 
Dneister  rises  on  the  same  ridge  at  the  base  of  the  Carpa- 
thians. Both  the  rivers  flow  to  tiie  Euxine^  their  steep 
bunks  are  lined  with  soft  calcareous  rocks,  that  contain 
gypsom,  and  support  a  thick  layer  of  rich  and  dark  mould.f 

The  Bugt  which  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  the  Bog, 
vises  on  the  northern  side  of  the  same  hills ;  according  to  tho 
Poles,  it  loses  its  name  when  it  joins  the  Narew ;  the  last 
river  flows  from  the  plains  of  Lithuania,  and  is  believed  by 
the  common  people  to  be  fatal  to  water  8nakes4  The  Bug, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  so  large  as  the  Narew,  but  its 
aane  is  retained  on  the  maps  beyond  their  confluence  at 
Sierock.  The  Vistula  descends  from  the  mountains  of  Si- 
lesia, is  enlarged  by  the  Bug  or  the  Narew,  the  Pilica  and 

*  Rzaiczinski,  p.  464. 

t  Zlewiaki*f  notes,  see  Guettard,  p.  298»  S06. 

%  Dlugossi,  lib.  I.  p.  18.    Cromer,  p.  61. 
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BOOK  most  of  the  other  rivers  in  Great  and  Little  Poland.  The 
cxiii.  San,  one  of  its  feeders*  was  supposed  to  rise  near  the  roots 
"of  an  immense  oak,  that  coveixd  with  its  thick  foliage  the 
sources  of  the  Dneister.  The  tradition  is  less  inapplicahle 
to  the  Stry,  which  might  perhaps  have  been  confounded 
with  the  Dneister,  or  considered  its  principal  source.* 
The  Wartha,  like  the  Vistula,  flows  in  a  broad  channel, 
and  inundates  the  neighbouring  fields;  though  not  deep,  it 
has  the  appearance  of  a  large  river,  and  its  streams  serre 
to  enlarge  the  Oder* 

The  Polish  rivers,  after  they  overflow  their  banks,  leare 
a  rich  deposite,  by  which  the  inundated  lands  are  fertilizfld. 
The  Niemen  that  limits  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  is  the  on- 
ly one  not  subject  to  inundations,  uprooted  trees  are  never 
carried  down  its  course,  the  banks  are  never  undermined 
by  its  waters.!  ' 
Up^r*p^^  The  climate  of  Poland  Proper  is  necessarily  modified 
land.  by  its  position.  The  country,  it  must  be  recollected,  is 
situated  between  two  cold  regions ;  it  is  surrounded  on  the 
east  and  the  north  by  the  central  ridge  of  Russia,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Carpathian  mountains,  which  are  exposed 
to  an  almost  i)erpetual  winter.  The  influence  of  the  last 
climate  extends  to  all  the  neighbouring  regions ;  thus  the 
thermometerhas  descended  at  Lembergand  Cracow  to— SO' 
and  22"  of  Reaumur.^  AH  the  corn  in  the  neighbouriiood 
of  Cracow  was  blasted  in  the  year  1 654,  by  a  severe  frost 
that  commenced  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.^  Tlie  crops  in 
the  districts  at  the  base  of  the  Carpathians  are  often  d^ 
stroyed  by  storms  of  hail.|| 
ciiBiateof  xhe  east  wind  or  the  coldest  of  any  in  the  rest  of 
Poland,  arrives  on  the  plains  from  the  Russian  ridge  tnfl 
the  Uralian  mountains.  The  north  wind  is  milder  sod 
more  humid,^  but  the  west  wind,  which  continues  a  gr^^ 

*  Dlugoni,  p.  17.  t  Dlttgofsi,  p.  SI- 

%  Thirteen  and  eavenieen  degrees  below  sero  of  Fahrenheit. 

k  WhiUunday. 

II  Rzacainsky,  p.  382,  708,  &c. 

T  Conrad,  Dim.  de  effect,  frigor.    DanUick,    1670.    Emdtel,  Wimv'* 
pbytice  Uluftrata* 
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part  of  the  year,  is  the  harbinger  of  dense  and  unwholesome    book 
mists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Warsaw.    The  south  wind   ^^m* 
passes  above  the  Carpathians^  and  adds  to  the  intensity  of  — ^^ 
the  cold. 

It  has  been  proved  by  a  number  of  thermometrical  obser- 
Tutions  that  the  Polish  winter  is  not  milder  than  that  of 
central  Sweden,  although  the  diiTerence  in  the  latitude  is 
equal  to  ten  degrees.*  The  maximum  of  cold  at  Warsaw 
varied  in  a  period  of  fourteen  years  from — 8°  to  25'*  of  Reau- 
mur^ and  the  mean  term  was  founc^to  be  equal  to— izf^f 
The  greatest  variations  observed  in  a  period  of  seventeen 
years  at  Upsal»  were  from — 1 1"*  or  IS""  to  2S%  and  the  mean 
term  was — 18i%  But  it  ought  to  be  remarked  that  there 
"were  no  remarkable  winters  in  the  Swedish  as  in  the  Polish 
series  $  for»  with  the  exception  of  1791,  in  which  the  maxi- 
mum was  only  equal  to  8i%  it  amounted  every  other  year 
to  at  least  12%^ 

The  time  of  vegetation  may  serve,  fis  well  as  the  ther-  Seasons  of 
mometer,  to  indicate  the  temperature.  The  nut  tree  and  ^*8*^*^*®"" 
the  daphne  mezereum  begin  to  flower  about  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, or  about  five  weeks  later  than  at  Paris.  The  white 
poplars  commence  in  March,  but  the  juniper,  the  willow, 
the  alder,  the  birch  and  the  common  ash  are  nearly  a  month 
later.  The  beech,  the  black  elder,  the  barberry  and  the 
wild  pear  are  never  in  blossom  before  May.  Lint,  aspara- 
gus, the  walnut  tree,  the  common  elder  and  the  briar  flourish 
in  June»  and  the  datura  stramonia  in  the  month  of  July.$ 

The  climate  of  Poland  is  very  variable.    Dlugossi  in-  Extreme 
forms  us  that  in  one  year  all  the  rivers  were  blocked  from 
the  month  of  October  to  the  vernal  equinox;  in  another 
season  the  Baltic  was  frozen,  and  many  travelled  on  the  ice 
from  Dantzick  to  Lubek.||    The  weather  is  so  mild  in  some 


*  Voyage  de  deux  Fran^ais,  t.  IV.  p.  40. 

t  Eight  degrees  below  zero  of  Reaumur  are  equal  to  14°  above  Sero  of  Fab- 
Tenbeit  ^-46°  of  R.  to— 24  1-4^'  of  F.  and~170  6.7"  R.  to--8  1-T>  F. 

%  Twelve  degreei  below  zero  R.  are  equal  -|-  6°  F. 

I  Erndtel,  yiTidariuin  Warsaviense. 

y  Rsacsiofky,  tract.  VI.  Sec.  I.  art.  VI. 
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seMOfiSy  that  the  fieMs  are  clad  with  a  new  vegetatioa. 
The  rose  hashes  near  Dantzick  were  covered  a  second  tiBe 
'with  towers,  about  the  end  of  October,  156S.  The  sane 
plienomenon  happened  again  in  the  month  of  December, 
158S,  and  such  was  the  mildness  of  winter  in  1659,  that 
swarms  of  bees  issued  from  the  hives.  These  facts  may  be 
contrasted  with  others  relative  to  Lithuania,  which  is  not 
politically  connected  with  Poland.  The  historiAn  of  Litbit- 
ania  enters  into  carious  details  concerning  the  winters  of 
1414  and  1492.*  Tha  fields  in  a  country  under  the  fifty- 
fifth  parallel  were  covered  with  flowers  in  the  roootbof 
January ;  the  corn  rose  from  the  ground,  its  spikes  were 
formed,  and  the  music  of  birds  re-echoed- in 'the  groTes. 
But  the  month  of  March  was  accompanied  with  a  sadden 
and  intense  frost ;  in  one  day  all  the  riches  of  the  eariy 
summer  were  annihilated ;  the  second  harvest  was  not  abun- 
dant, exhausted  nature  afforded  but  a  scanty  supply. 

Globes  of  fire,  parhelions,  falling  stars,  aurora  borealis 
and  other  phosphoric  or  electrical  phenomena  are  frequent* 
}y  observed  in  Poland.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  cite,  among 
•others  mentioned  by  the  Polish  writers,  that  fiery  globe 
which  seemed  to  detach  itself  from  the  body  of  the  moon.t 
It  appears  from  the  obscure  narrative,  that  King  Uladislas 
Jagellon  and  his  suite  lost  their  way  in  a  champaign  eeun* 
try,  and,  like  M.  de  Saussure  in  our  own  time,  were  enve- 
loped in  an  electrical  cloud.:}: 

The  air  of  Poland  is  in  general  humid  and  cold  from  the 
hnpure  exhalations  that  rise  from  dark  forests  and  the  sur- 
face of  vast  marshes.  Thus,  althoiigli  the  climate  is  sale* 
tary  to  the  natives,  it  is  dangerous  to  foreigners.^  Bet  iIm 
insalubrity  of  a  cold  and  moist  atmosphere  is  muoh  dimin- 
ished by  the  violent  winds  that  circulate  freely  in  tlMse 


*  Kwialowicz,  Hist.  Lithuan.  t.  IT.  p.  6. 
t  Tylkowski,  Physica  curiosa,  p.  9. 
f  Reiozer,  Meteorolog}*,  cited  by  Rzaczinski. 
f  Starowoliki,  Polonia,  p.  98. 
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iniMiMe  plains^  and  are  60  impetiiovs  that  tbejr  ferm  aandy 

iHlla^  and  cover  sometiiues  with  sand  whole  fkriuB  near  the  £uii» 

shores  of  the  Baltic.  — — 


The  nature  of  the  atroospbere  and  the  soil  enables  as  to  Wat«r. 
account  for  the  rapid  corrupticm  that  takes  place  in  the  ran* 
ning  and  stagnant  waters  in  diflRprent  parts  of  Poland. 
The  streams  of  the  Dneister  and  the  Vistula  are  often  of  a 
red  colour^  the  lakes  are  occasionally  covered  with  a  green 
aubstanoey  and  goitres  are  supposed  to  be  produced  from 
drinking  the  water  in  many  springs  on  the  Carpathians. 

Few  minerals  are  found  in  that  large  and  sandy  plain^  Miiwrais. 
which  forms  tlie  northern  and  central  portion  of  Poland* 
The  land,  as  in  ail  the  northern  countries  on  our  globe,  is 
incrusted  with  a  ferruginous  deposite,  and  every  marsh  and 
every  meadow  contain  iron  in  a  greater  or  less  proportion. 
Marine  petrifactions  are  common  in  many  districts,  and 
that  enigmatical  substance,  which  the  learned  call  stccctnttm, 
and  the  vulgar  yellow  amber,  is  not  rare ;  large  pieces  are 
collected  at  Chelm  and  other  places  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  sea.*  It  is  remarkable  that  no  saline  substances, 
with  the  exception  of  nitre,  have  been  observed  in  these  re- 
gions, while  an  immense  layer  of  fossil  salt  extends  along 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  which,  as  shall  be  afterwards 
seen  in  our  account  of  Bochnia  and  Wieliczkat  might  afford 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  §alt  for  the  consumption  of  all  the 
countries  on  the  earth.  One  part  of  Poland,  the  portion 
between  the  Vistula  and  the  Pilica,  abounds  in  mineral  and 
metallic  substances,  th'at  were  first  wrought  under  the  di- 
rection of  M.  Carosi,  the  engineer  appointed  by  the  ujifor- 
tunate  king  Stanislas  Leczinski.    • 

(Hkus%f  a  town  on  the  north-west  of  Cracow,  continued  ^'"^^  o' 
to  flourish  as  long  as  the  neighbouring  mines  w6re  worked,  PoUmd. 
its  fitreets  are  no w  deserted,  and  its  trade  is  ruined.    Tlie 
strata  succeed  each  other  in  the  following  order ;  marl, 
breche,  slate,  lead  mixed  with  silver,  and  a  small  portion  of 
iron,  calamine  and  limestone.    It  is  proved  by  the  records 

*  Gueturd,  Acad,  das  Sciences,  1762,  p.  26S. 
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BOOK  of  1655,  that  the  royal  tithe  on  these  mines  amounted  to 
okiii.  1225  marks  of  flilver,  and  1514  hundred  weights  of  lead; 
"■""■"■*"  now  as  the  tithes  were  not  rigidly  exacted,  the  total  pro- 
duce, it  may  be  allowed,  was  greater  than  ten  times  that 
quantity.  It  appears  from  the  lowest  valuations,  that  the 
ore  extracted  from  the  mines  roust  have  been  worth  476,773 
florins,  which  were  then  equal  to  1,907,100  florins  of  tiie 
present  day.  Government  has  frequently  deliberated  on 
the  best  method  of  renewing  the  works,  indeed  it  seldott 
happens  that  a  mine  which  was  so  profitable  has  been  so 
long  neglected.*  A  mine  of  calamine  is  at  present  worked 
at  Ligots,  and  the  marble  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Czamova 
is  impregnated  with  lead.  A  remarkable  combination  has 
been  observed  in  several  places,  it  consists  of  white  foliated 
lead  mixed  and  apparently  fused  with  sand.f  The  propor- 
tion of  lead  in  the  ore  is  as  fifty-four  to  a  hundred.  The 
iron  mines  are  the  most  common  of  any  in  Poland,  those  at 
Brxevica  yielded  every  week  about  90  hundred  weights  of 
ore,  which  was  imbedded  in  sandstone4  The  neigbbtar- 
hood  of  Konskie,  and  many  parts  of  the  country  are  rich  in 
alluvial  iron.  The  largest  works  have  been  erected  at  Sn- 
cheniow,  Jedrow  and  Samsenow.  The  iron  at  Brin  near 
Wochoc  is  probably  better  than  any  other  in  Poland,  but  a 
small  portion  of  copper  is  left  in  it,  a  defect  that  arises  from 
an  imperfect  process  of  smelting.  It  is  said  that  a  largo 
piece  of  native  iron  was  foand  at  J^iedxiand  Qora  ;$  it  is 
certain,  however,  that  iron  pyrites,  blue  copper,  maladiites 
and  lead  mixed  with  silver,  have  been  collected  near  the 
same  place.  The  last  substance  predominates,  and  the  an- 
cient authors  evidently  allude  to  it,  when  they  inform  os 
that  the  bishops  of  Cracovia  loved  the  town  of  Slawkow  bet* 
ter  than  their  other  possessions,  because  of  its  famous  silver 
mines.ll  Cranow  and  Novagora  are  mentioned  among  4he 
other  places  in  which  the  same  substance  was  obtained. 

*  Carosi,  t«  II.  p.  186.  t  Idem,  ibid.  p.  86. 

4  Idem,  ibid.  pp.  25,  33.  t  Idemi  1. 1,  p.  IS. 

I  StaroToUki,  Polon.  p.  20.    Cromer,  Polon,  EheT.  p.  52. 
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The  metals  are  not  the  only  riches  of  the  country^  good    book 
mill  stones  are  obtained  at  Mniorw^  and  fine  marble  in  dif-   cxiii. 
ferent  districts.    A  perpendicular  vein  of  copper  pyrites,^      \ 
about  tliree  yards  in  breadth,  crosses  a  marble  hill  not  far 
from  Cheney.    Lapis-lazuli  is  extracted  from  the  vein, 
and  the  Polish  writers  affirm  that  the  Palatine  Bidzinski 
offered  a  table  made  of  that  precious  stone,  to  Pope  Inno- 
cent the  Ninth.*     Small  pieces  of  green  copper  are  found 
in  the  marble  of  Miedzianka,  and  the  fields  near  Ostrowice 
and  Gorna-Wola  are  covered  with  an  efflorescence  of  f  ttriol 
and  alum.f    The  country  is  of  the  alluvial  formation,  the 
minerals  are  composed  of  many  substances  confusedly  join- 
ed together,  and  small  fragments  of  different  ores  are  scat- 
tered in  the  rocks. 

The  soil  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  is  not  as  rich  as  in  ^sncul- 
tlie  Ukraine,  and  it  is  even  less  fruitful  in  many  places, 
than  Lithuania;  still  every  sort  of  grain  from  wheat  to 
millet,  succeeds  in  the  sandy  plains  and  light  mould. 
The  country  becomes  more  fertile  as  we  ascend  the  Yistn- 
la,  on  the  south  of  the  Pilica  towards  Sendomir  and  Cra- 
cow, but  the  difficulty  and  costs  of  exportation  are  increas- 
ed. The  lands  of  the  nobles  are  in  general  too  extensive 
to  be  carefully  cultivated,  and  many  proprietors  are  not  pro- 
vided with  a  sufficient  number  of  labourers.  The  peasants 
are  free,  and  &M  it  more  profitable  to  settle  on  the  do- 
mains of  the  crown,  where  more  than  a  third  of  the  po- 
pulation are  at  present  concentrated.  The  Jews  or  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  country,  are  by  law  prevented  from 
purchasing  heritable  property;  for  that  reason  the  price 
of  land  is  very  low,  but  the  landowners  cannot  obtain  the 
funds  necessary  to  improve  their  estates  without  paying  an 
exorbitant  interest4  A  great  part  of  Masovia  consists  of  Fontu. 
large  forests,  and  there  is  no  scarcity  of  timber  in  most 
provinces.  The  sandy  plains  are  covered 'with  every  va- 
riety of  the  pine ;  the  fir  and  the  beech  thrive  on  the  high 

*  Rzaczlnski,  Hiftoire  Naturelle,  p.  65.  t  Carosi,  t.  f.  pp.  75,  79,  &c. 

}  Jacob's  Report  on  the  Corn  Laws. 
VOL.  VI.  83 
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BOOK   ground,  and  the  oak  grows  wherever  the  Hoil  is  snflSciently 
cxiii.  strong.*    The  lime,  the  larch,  the  mountain  and  the  com- 

"""■""■""  mon  ash  adorn  and  diversify  the  forests.  The  larch  suc- 
ceeds best  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rava  and  Sendoroir, 
and  also  on  the  Biecziad  mountains  in  Galltcia.  The 
finest  birch  woods  are  those  in  tiie  vicinity  of  Warka  io 
Masovia,  and  the  largest  lime  trees  shelter  the  country  near 
Prenn  on  the  Niemen.f 

Bttf./  If  ^Q  ||,2^j.  believe  the  ancient  Polish  writers,  bccswcit 

so  common  in  their  time,  that  old  trees  were  not  only  filled 
with  these  insects,  but  the  ground  was  covered  with  \ht\t 
cells.  They  prefer  apparently  the  trunks  of  the  fir,  the 
pinus  pioeOf  the  lime  and  the  oak  to  every  other  tree.; 
Modern  authors  make  mention  of  the  large  vats  in  wliirli 
the  ancient  Poles  kept  hydromel,  their  favourite  drink. 
So  great  were  the  dimensions  of  these  vats,  that  men,  it  is 
said,  have  been  sometimes  drowned  in  them.  The  Danfs^ 
it  appears  from  the  Scandinavian  historians,  were  equal!/ 
fond  of  hydromel.  According  to  Herodotus  aod  other 
Greek  authors,  several  countries  on  the  north  of  the  D<' 
nube  were  uninhabitable,  in  other  words,  the  people  were 
driven  from  them  by  innumerable  swarms  of  bees.$ 

ruh.  The  lakes  and  rivers  are  well  supplied  with  fish,  and 

large  marsiies  or  fish  ponds,  like  those  in  Gallicia,  hare 
been  dug  by  the  inhabitants  of  Upper*  Poland.j|  The 
diflTerent  kinds  that  frequent  the  lakes  are  the  pike,  the 
perch,  the  eel,  the  small  turbot  and  the  bream.  Mao/ 
carps  are  bred  in  the  ponds,  and  trout,  barbel,  lampreys 
salmon,  sturgeon  and  other  varieties  are  found  in  the 
rivers.51 

Biidi.  Xhe  most  common  birds  are  the  eagle,  the  falcon,  the 

swan,  the  crane,  the  partridge,  the  quail  and  the  starling  J 

*  Martin  Cromer.    See  the  Collection  of  Pistorius,  p.  80. 

t  Haesely  Geography  of  Weymar,  XL  p.  198, 

f  Cromer,  Polonia,  Elzev.  p.  50.    Micho7.  Sartnat.  lib.  I.  c.  H. 

f  Herodotui,  book  V.  ch.  X.     ^lian,  book  XVH.  c.  36. 

II  Rsaczinski,  p.  162.    Starovolski,  p.  G6. 

t  Cromer,  Polonia,  Elz.  pp.  66,  67. 
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the  thrush  is  comparatively  rare.    The  9iuegula  or  snov    booc 
ben  is  seen  in  winter,  the  Poles  consider  it  a  great  de-   cxiii. 
licacjf  and  it  is  most  plentirul  in  the  neigiibourhood  of 
Lowicz.* 

The  oxen  in  Poland  are  inferior  to  those  in  Podolia  and  Quadru- 
the  Ukraine.      The   horses,  though  not  large,   are  well^^** 
made,    swift  and  strong.      Sheep    abound  in  the    coun- 
try, but  the  numerous  flocks    are   covered   with   coarse 
wool. 

Wild  animals  find  shelter  in  the  immense  forests  of  Po- 
land and  Litimania.  The  stag  is.  now  rare,  but  there  are 
many  wild  boars,  ibxes,  squirrels,  hares,  rabbits  and  bea- 
vers. The  most  destructive  of  any  are  the  wolf  and  the 
glutton. 

The  art  of  training  the  bear,  is  not  an  uncommon  trade 
in  Poland  and  Lithuania;  the  country  people  lead  them 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  their  tricks  serve  to  amuse 
the  populace.  The  bear  is  rendered  docile  and  tractable 
by  severe  treatment;  when  taken  very  young,  it  may  b# 
taught  to  carry  different  articles  to  its  master,  but  its  na- 
tural ferocity  appears  in  old  age,  and  it  is  never  safe  to 
keep  one  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  Polish  authors  entertain  different  opinions  concern-  9°  ^^^  *'* 
ing  the  existence  of  a  wild  animal,  a  kind  of  bull,  which  is  the  Uruf. 
called  the  urus  or  the  bison*  Some  writers  consider  the 
two  terms  synonymous,  others  apply  them  to  two  distinct 
species,  and  it  is  maintained  that  the  common  ox  is  sprung 
from  the  one  or  the  other.f  The  information  collected  by 
travellers  and  Polish  writers  on  the  subject,  is  vague  and 
inaccurate. 

There  exists  or  there,  has  existed  in  the  forest  of  Wys- 
kitca  in  Masovia,  a  race  of  wild  bulls,  nearly  of  tlie  same 
form  and  size  as  the  domestic  animal,  but  all  of  tbem  are 
distinguished  by  their  black  colour  and  a  white  line  that 

*  Croroery  Poloota,  p.  74. 

i  PoUai,  M^moire  sur  I'urut  ia  Uie  Novi,  ComnMnu  Pttropol.    Dictioonaire 
dtf  ScitDctt  NaturtllMy  article,  Sonify  Ac. 
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^B<^K  extends  along  the  back.  They  copulate  with  the  ordinary 
oxiii.  ^^^^  butj  no  fruit  ^las  hitherto  resulted  from  their  unioa. 
-  -  Tiir,  an  ancient  Gothic  word,  that  (dignifies  a  boll,  is  the 
name  by  which  the  inhabitants  call  them,  and  it  corres- 
ponds in  the  modern  Polish  with  urus  or  aurodtSm  A  dif- 
ferent account  is  given  of  an  animal,  which  is  supposed  to 
exist  or  to  have  existed  in  eastern  Prussia,  Lithuania  and 
Podolia.  It  is  much  larger  and  stronger  than  the  bull,  it 
has  a  protuberance  on  tlie  back  or  between  the  shoalden, 
and  a  long  and  pendulous  mane  round  the  neck.  Its  bead, 
though  small  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body,  is 
firmed  with  long  horns,  which  form  a  sort  of  crescent  that 
iQEccaracx  varies  from  two  to  four  cubits.  The  Poles  and  the  other 
^  namet.  gij^^^j^j^  nations  call  it  the  »ubr,  xumbro  or  xambrOf  a 
word  that  now  signifies  a  bison.  If  we  judge,  however, 
from  the  descriptions  of  the  animal,  it  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  the  one  that  the  Germans  in  the  time  of  Cssar 
called  the  vr-ocAs,  aar-odis  or  primitive  ox;  for  ur,  anr 
or  oar  means  in  tlie  Gothic  languages,  origin,  commence- 
ment or  remotest  antiquity.  Wissen  or  the  Eddaic  term 
for  the  bison«  is  probably  derived  from  hisse  or  tcTtssf,  a 
substantive  that  denotes  the  rage  to  which  the  domestic  bull 
is  subject.*  It  is  yet  to  be  determined  if  the  real  urus  was 
styled  the  bison,  or  if  the  first  term  was  employed  to  de- 
signate a  herd  of  ordinary  oxen  that  had  passed  from  tlie 
domestic  to  the  wild  state,  and,  lastly,  if  the  accounts  of  the 
great  size  of  the  urus  are  not  wholly  fabulous. 

Csesar,  Pliny,  Seneca  and  other  Roman  writers  dis- 
tinguish the  bison  from  the  urus,  and  characterize  the  first 
by  its  mane,  and  the  second  by  its  large  horns.  The  only 
facts,  that  cannot  bo  denied,  are  tlie  existence  of  the  urns  in 
Germany  in  the  time  of  Csesar,  and  in  Dacia  during  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  the  great  length  of  its  horns,  which  were 
fmpoKed  into  Greece  and  sold  in  that  country  at  an  early 

*  See  the  following  passages  in  the  Scriptores  rerum  Polonicarum,  bj  Pisto- 
rivs.  Erasmus  Stella,  lib.  I.  in  fine  ;  Martin  Cromer,  tom.  I.  p.  84  ;  Berber- 
ptein,  1. 1,  p.  159.  See  also  VigdrUrty  ful.  XXIII.  The  auimal  described  by 
ppxo  and  other  modcro  travellers  is  the  degenerate  urus. 
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period^*  and  the  antiquity  of  the   Slavonic  word  Ztim-    book 
bro.j  oxiii. 

The  Poles  are  a  strong*  active  and  well-made  people ; 
their  physiognomy  is  frank  and  prepossessing ;  light  and  ^^'^'' 
chestnut  hair  are  very  common,  and  that  circumstance,  as 
well  as  the  language  of  the  country,  may  prove  the  frequent 
mixture  of  the  Gothic  and  Slavonic  race.  Mustacbios  are 
vrorn  by  men  of  every  rank,  to  shave  the  head  is  as  general 
a  practice,  and  a  small  tuft  of  hair,  which  is  left  on  the 
crown,  gives  the  people  a  foreign  or  rather  an  Asiatic  ap- 
pearance. The  fair  sex  are  celebrated  in  the  north  for  their 
beauty,  they  surpass  the  Russian  women  in  symmetry  of 
form,  and  the  Germans  in  the  fineness  of  their  complexion* 
They  are  better  educated,  more  animated  and  agreeable  in 
their  manners  than  the  women  of  Russia. 

Although  the  natural  strength  of  the  Poles  is  increased  Diteawi. 
by  the  hardy  way  in  which  they  are  brought  up,  they  are 
exposed  to  a  gi-eater  number  of  diseases  than  their  neighv 
hours.  The  maladies  peculiar  to  the  country  are  attrir 
buted  to  the  quality  of  the  air,  which  is  rendered  unwhole- 
some by  large  and  numerous  marshes,  to  the  wanl  of  good 
water,  and  the  uncleanly  habits  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people.  Some  malignant  diseases  are  not  unfrequent  in 
Poland,  though  unknown  in  Russia.  The  last  country  is 
sitoatjsd  under  a  higher  parallel,  but  the  maladies  that  are 
common  to  the  two  nations,  are  more  contagious  and  dan? 
gerous  in  Poland. 

Endemic  diseases  are  of  rare  ocQiirrence,  the  small- Smau-po^ 
poj^  is  the  most  fatal  of  any.  The  cause  may  be  owing 
to  improper  treatment,  bad  diet  and  the  habitual  neglir 
gence  of  the  people.  Tiie  Polisli  jieasants  are  as  little 
protected  against  the  contagion  of  the  most  dangerous  va- 
riol»5  as  the  Turks  are  against  the  plague.  The  healthy 
and  the  diseased  are  crowded  together  in  narrow  hovels ; 
the  fcetid  vapours  which  they  exhale,  and  %he  excessive 

•  Herodotus,  VII.  chap.  CXXVI. 

t  Inscripiioo  of  an  epigram  of  Addeus,  in  the  Analecta  of  Brunck,  II.  p, 
Wl,  No.2. 
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heat  of  the  apartment,  add  to  the  malignity  of  the  eriU    It 
dxiii-   is  calculated  that  the  mortality  is  in  the  proportion  of  six 

•~— ""^  or  seven  to  ten ;  such  as  survive  are  often  frightfully  dis- 
figured. It  is  thus  easy  to  explain  vhy  there  are  more 
blind  people  in  Poland  than  in  any  other  European  conn* 
try. 

Syphiiif.  Syphilis  is  very  common,  the  proportion  in  the  lai^ 
towns  is  as  six  to  ten.  **  Out  of  a  hundred  recraits  that 
were  examined,"  says  Dr.  Lafontaine,  <'  eighty  were  at* 
tacked  with  it"*  Men  wanting  the  nose  may  be  seen  in 
every  Polish  village. 

The  diseases  which  we  have  enumerated  are  known  in 
otlier  l^uropean  states,  but  plica  is  confined  to  the  coimtry, 
and  it  ought  for  that  reason  to  be  more  fully  menti^med. 

Plica.  Plica  is  endemical  in  Poland  and  in  some  adjacent  pr^ 

vinces.  As  the  peccant  matter  expand^  it  passes  into 
the  hair,  and  binds  it  so  closely  together  that  it  cnnnot 
be  separated ;  it  is  not  always  confined  to  that  part  of  the 
body,  but  appears  often  in  the  nails  of  the  hands  and  feet 
The  disease  spares  neither  age  nor  sex ;  it  is  observed  in 
infants  at  the  time  of  their  birth,  it  attacks  strangers  on 
their  arrival  in  Poland,  but  the  peasants,  tlie  poor  and  the 
Jews  are  perhaps  more  exposed  to  it  than  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants.  Some  individuals  are  never  afflicted  with  it, 
while  others  are  never  free  from  it  at  stated  times.  It  has 
been  shown  by  repeated  observations,  that  plica  does  not 
depend  on  the  colour  of  the  hair,  or  on  any  particular  tem* 
perament  The  same  disease  is  contagious,  it  is  commoni- 
cated  by  dress,  by  sexual  intercourse  and  by  nurses  to  chil* 
dren.  It  proves  fatal  to  some  of  the  lower  animals,  to  sheep 
and  such  as  are  covered  with  long  hair. 

Unknown       Plica  is  occasioned  by  a  substance  of  which  the  nature 

cauM.  ]g  Hi  present  unknown,  and  which  is  probably  as  diAcnlt 
to  determine  as  the  one  that  produces  scurvy  or  syphilis. 
The  matter  is  viscous  and  aerid,  it  is  formed  in  the  lymph» 
find  deposited  on  the  hair  and  nails.    Cleanliness  is  no  se- 

*  DiMertations  M^dicalet  sur  Im  Pologne^ 
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cnvitj  against  it,  and  the  development  of  the  disease  is  nei-  BOdtt 
ther  promoted  nor  retarded  by  tlie  state  of  the  atiAospherei  cxiii«' 
the  quality  of  the  water,  or  a  particular  diet.  " 

It  has  been  shown  by  a  recent  experiment  of  M.  Schultes, 
that  the  matter  contains  a  portion  of  uric  acid,  a  discovery 
that  may  perhaps  lead  to  a  solution  of  the  enigma. 

But  the  epidemical  character  of  the  Polish  plague  is  not 
likely  to  be  soon  explained.  It  may  be  asived  why  plica  i9 
almost  exclusively  the  scourge  of  the  Poles;  it  cannot  be 
imputed  to  their  diet,  for  it  is  favourable  to  health,  and  their 
occupations  and  manner  of  life  enable  them  to  bear  great 
fatigue,  and  to  resist  many  privations. 

The  acrid  matter  passes  into  the  hair  when  it  is  separ-  Effects  of 
ated  from  the  blood,  and  the  disease  then  comes  to  a  crisis.  ****^**"^ 
The  patient  may  suffer  modi  before  its  development,  but 
plica  is  not  accompanied  in  some  instances  with  any  pain* 
If  the  art  of  the  physician  is  unavailing,  if  nature  does  not 
co-operate  in  removing  the  virus  by  the  hair  and  the  nails, 
or  if  it  enters  the  noble  parts  of  the  body,  the  brain,  the 
stomach  or  the  lungs,  it  engenders  fatal  diseases.  It  may 
appear  on  the  eyes,  and  occasion  cataract,  or  it  may  be- 
come corrosive,  and  penetrate  into  the  bones  and  marrow; 
excruciating  agony  is  then  the  inevitable  consequence,  and 
death  only  can  put  an  end  to  the  sufferings  of  the  patient* 
As  goon  as  the  crisis  arrives,  and  the  matter  is  formed  on 
the  hair  or  nails,  every  dangerous  symptom  disappears, 
and  the  individual  is  gradually  restored  to  health.  If  a  re* 
lapse  follows,  it  may  be  concluded  tliat  the  virus  has  not 
been  expelled  from  the  blood.  When  the  quantity  of  matter 
is  so  great  that  the  hair  cannot  contain  it,  the  plicae  burst, 
and  the  matter  is  diffused  over  every  part  of  the  head.  The 
cure  must  be  effected  by  nature,  after  the  folds  are  com- 
pletely formed,  they  fall  of  tlieir  own  accord,  or  are  detached 
by  a  new  growth  of  hair.  Tlie  duration  of  the  complaint 
varies,  it  is  seldom  cured  in  a  short  time,  it  continues  gene- 
rally from  one  to  four  months,  and  lasts  sometimes  longer 
thtm  a  year. 

The  time  and  the  country  in  which  the  disease  origin^  origin  of 

plica. 
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BOOK  ated,  cannot  be  determined.  According  to  some  Polidi 
cziii*  writers,  it  was  introduced  after  an  incursion  of  the  Tar- 
tars,  and  was  unlctiown  in  Poland  before  tlie  year  ISSr. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  tradition  is  mixed  with 
many  absurd  fables,  and  even  on  the  supposition  that  tlie 
opinion  is  well  founded,  it  ought  to  be  explained  why  plica 
was  not  communicated  to  the  Russians  by  the  Tartars,  for 
the  latter  ruled  over  the  greater  portion  of  their  empire 
during  several  centuries.  The  Russians  who  reside  near 
the  Polish  frontiers,  are  seldom  liable  to  it,  yet  the  cli- 
mate is  the  same,  the  diet  and  habits  of  the  people  are  not 
different.  The  frequent  use  of  the  vapour  bath  in  Russia* 
may  perhaps  act  as  a  preservative  against  a  disease,  whicbf 
if  not  exclusively  confined  to  the  Sarmatian  climate  and 
the  Slavonic  race,  is  nowhere  as  prevalent  or  fatal  as  io 
Poland. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  is  at  present  divided  into  eigbt 
departments,  their  ancient  names  and  the  title  of  waiwodaU 
are  still  retained ;  it  may  therefore  be  right  to  adhere  to 
them  in  the  following  table. 


Depart- 
mantf. 


Square  leagues. 

Population  of  1819 

1.  Cracovia  (Cracow) 

• 

587 

445,000 

52.  Sendomir 

. 

784 

432,000 

3.  Kalisch 

• 

892 

512,000 

4.  Lublin 

• 

881 

490,000 

5.  Flock  (Plotsk) 

• 

805 

364,000 

6.  Maaovia 

• 

890 

481,000 

7.  Podlacbia 

• 

633 

286,000 

8.  Augustowo 

• 

894 

335^000 

Wanaw. 


Warsaw  or,  as  it  is  styled  by  the  Poles,  JFarsxafwa 
contains  120,000  inhabitants,  and  more  than  9000  bouses. 
The  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  but  although  tbe 
town  has  been  much  embellished,  too  many  ancient  build- 
ings, narrow  streets,  and  wooden  houses  covered  with 
straw,  are  suffered  to  remain.  The  capital  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  it  is  mentioned  by  Barbaro,  but  it  was 
little  known  before  the  union  of  Poland  and  LithoaaiA* 


The  town  then  rose  into  importance,  the  warlike  and  jnde-  book 
pendent  inhabitants  of  both  states  repaired  to  it*  although  cxiii* 
both  contended  for  the  honour  of  giving  a  capital  to  the 
common  country.  Sigisroond  HI.  was  the  first  king  who 
fixed  his  court  there»  his  successors  made  it  their  residence, 
and  to  conciliate  the  Lithuanians,  the  diet 'was  transferred 
to  it  in  1566.  Warsaw  was  taken  in  1655  by  the  SwedeSf 
vho  collected  the  immense  booty  that  they  had  obtained  in 
Poland.  It  was  retaken  by  the  Poles  in  the  following  year, 
and  the  quarter  which  is  now  called  the  city,  then  made  up 
the  whole  of  the  town.  The  different  suburbs,  of  which  theQu«rt«riof 
most  remarkable  are  the  J^wy'Sxviat  or  new  town,  Alex-^"  ^^^ 
andria,  Krakow  and  Praga  on  the  other  side  of  the  Vistula^ 
form  at  present  the  finest  part  of  Warsaw.  The  city  con- 
sists of  a  long  and  narrow  street,  in  which  the  others  ter- 
minal; but  in  the  suburbs,  the  streets  are  spacious  and 
clean,  they  are  adorned  in  many  places  with  palaces, 
churches  and  monasteries,  that  were  built  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxon  kings.  A  traveller  maintains  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  town  is  dirty,  ill  pared  and  never  lighted  at  night.* 
The  Polish  nobirs,  accustomed  to  ride  in  carriages  or  on 
horseback*  seldom  thought  of  humble  pedestrians  or  of  the 
evils  to  which  tiiey  submitted;  but  these  defects  have  been 
remedied  by  the  present  government.  The  suburbs  of  Pra-  Manser* 
ga  may  be  considered  a  town,  for  its  population  amounted  ^^^'^^^ 
to  6690  souls  in  the  year  1782 ;  the  number  was  reduced 
after  the  visit  of  the  barbarian  Souwarow  in  1795,  to  3082. 
Dead  bodies  were  carried  down  the  Vistula  to  Prussia ;  and 
Warsaw  dismantled  by  the  plunderers,  became  a  provincial 
town.  The  ancient  capital,  which  was  peopled  in  1782  by 
89,450  inhabitants,  contained  in,  1797  not  more  than  66,572. 
A  Prussian  author  supposes  that  the  population  including 
the  garrison,  was  equal  in  1804  to  74,900  ]ndividoals.f 
The  place  was  stripped  of  its  finest  ornaments  during  these 
sad  vicissitudes.    The  paintings  collected  by  the  last  king 

•  Fortia  de  Piles,  t.  V.  p.  22. 

t  Mullor*!  Geography,  vol.  IK  p.  S73. 
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BOOK    oF  Poland,  are  now  in  Russia,  a  library  consisting  of  more 
cxiii.   than  45,000  volumes,  was  purchased  by  the  emperor  Alei- 

"— ""^  ander,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Yolliynian  gymnasioiD. 

Librarj  of  The  famous  library  of  the  Zaiuski,  which  belonged  to  tk 
*^"'^  republic,  and  contained  exclusively  of  duplicates,  200,000 
volumes,  was  sent  to  Petersburg.  The  care  of  packing  it 
was  committed  to  the  Cossacks,  who  threw  many  of  tke 
works  into  the  street,  burnt  others,  divided  the  rest  ioto 
confused  heaps,  and  put  them  into  old  chests  or  insecnn 
boxes.  The  cargo  was  conveyed  in  sledges  to  Petersborg} 
but  it  often  happened  in  the  course  of  the  journey,  that  a 
case  gave  way  or  sprang  open  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  goods  had  been  packed ;  on  these  occasions  a  soldier 
picked  up  the  books,  and  pressed  them  down  with  the  point 
of  his  sabre.*  Warsaw  was  improved  during  the  pateroil 
reign  of  Alexander  the  First ;  the  new  university  waalihe- 
rally  endowed  by  that  prince,  who  made  the  town  the  resi- 
dence of  a  viceroy  and  a  primate. 

Public  The  bronze  statue  of  Sigismond  the  Third  is  sitnalsd 

buiidiogt.   ^^^^  ^|jg  gj^^^  ^f  Cracow,  a  marble  column  twenty-six  feet 

in  height  serves  as  a  base  for  the  figure,  which  was  erected 
in  memory  of  Sigismond  by  Uladislas  the  Fourth,  doring 
the  years  1643  and  1644.  The  Zameck  or  royal  castle  is 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  last  monument,  it  was  boilt 
on  an  eminence  in  the  suburbs  of  Cracow  by  Sigismond  the 
Third.  One  part  of  that  large  but  simple  edifice  served  as 
a  hall  for  the  diet,  anothier  part  has  been  changed  into  an 
lYeigbbour- astronomical  observatory.  Tl»e  gardens  near  the  Saxon 
Wartaw.  *"^  ^'*®  Krasinski  palaces  are  the  only  public  walks  in  the 
town  ;  but  the  wealthy  feel  little  inconvenience  on  that  ac- 
count, for  the  shady  walks  of  Ujazdew  in  the  neighbou^ 
hood,  inay  vie  with  the  Prater  of  Vienna.  The  gardens  of 
Lazienki  and  the  medicinal  baths  are  much  frequented,  and 
many  country  houses  are  built  near  them.  The  isltnd  of 
Kespa-Saska  is  a  dependence  of  the  town,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  covered  with  fruit  trees.     Wilanow,  which  is 

*  Tabloau  do  la  Pologoe,  p.  128.    liotei  communicated  by  th«  Poles. 
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not  more  than  four  miles  from  Warsaw,  is  Tisiled  hj  stran-    book 
gers,  it  belongs  to  the  princess  Labomirska,  and  was  for*   oxiii. 
mcrly  the  residence  of  the  great  Sobieski.    Tlie  commerce  ^— — 
of  the  capital  consists  chiefly  in  the  produce  of  the  country  ; 
the  manufactures  are  cloth,  linen,  carpets,  stockings  and 
hats;  but  carriages  and  harness  are  the  only  articles  of 
good  workmanship. 

The  other  towns  in  Masovia  are  insignificant  Czersk,  o^«r 
a  long  time  the  residence  of  tlie  Masovian  dukes,  contains  MaMviiL 
only  four  hundred  inhabitants,  and  although  Brzesc,  the 
capital  of  Gujavia,  still  retains  its  ancient  fortifications,  it 
is  not  peopled  by  more  than  nine  hundred  individuals. 
JL€wi€a6  and  EhUtno  are  the  towns  next  in  importance  to 
Warsaw ;  the  first  was  the  metropolis  of  an  ancient  princi- 
pality, its  population  amounts  to  SS80  souls;  the  second 
boasts  of  £600  inhabitants,  but  more  than  the  half  of  them 
are  Jews.  The  castle  of  J>rUiborow  near  Sochacssew,  is 
more  admired  than  any  other  in  the  department,  it  belongs  to 
the  Radzivills ;  a  library  of  20,000  volumes,  and  tiie  delight- 
ful retreat  of  Arcadia,  evince  the  taste  of  the  proprietors. 

The  town  of  Ralisch  in  the  waiwodat  of  the  same  name,  Waiwodat 
18  well  built,  the  streets  are  paved,  the  most  of  them  are  ^  "^  * 
broad,  and  the  avenues  that  lead  to  the  gates,  are  shaded 
with  trees.  Its  population,  which  is  not  less  than  8000 
souls,  its  military  school  and  its  cloth  and  linen  manufac- 
tories render  it  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the 
kingdom.  The  Frosna  winds  through  a  rich  and  pictu- 
resque valley,  and  waters  the  walls  of  Kalisch.  Several 
small  manufacturing  towns  are  situated  in  the  country  be- 
tween the  Prosna  and  the  Warta.  Piesern  or  Fixdry  is 
peopled  by  two  thousand  inhabitants,  Fetrikonu?  or  Petrikau 
is  the  seat  of  two  tribunals,  and  fVolhoT%  is  the  residence  of 
the  bishop  of  Cujavia.  The  fortified  convent  of  Cxensto- 
chawa  is  famous  from  the  siege  that  it  sustained,  and  from 
a  miraculous  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  an  image  that  is  ^ 
every  year  worshipped  by  40,000  pilgrims.  The  convent 
is  built  on  the  JaswhOora  or  tlie  Klarenborg,  the  old  and 
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BOOK    new  towns  that  sarround  it»  contain  a  population  of  sobo 
csiil.  individaals. 

,  The  country  becomes  mountainous  in  the  waiwodat  of 

ofCracoVCi's^^^ow,  and  the  ridge  between  the  Pilica  and  theYistsh 
mod  Saado-  jg  composed  of  sandstone  or  calcareous- rocks ;  the  rolDfs  in 
that  part  of  Poland  have  been  already  mentioned.  The  first 
heights  are  observed  at  Bendzin  towards  Silesia,*  and  tt 
Ridge  of  Szydlowice  in  the  direction  of  Warsaw.f  The  yalleys  tbtt 
JaDd'^°'  ®3Ktcnd  towards  the  Vistula,  particularly  those  watered  bj 
the  Nida,  yield  rich  harvests,  and  thie  lands  in  the  nei^i^ 
hourhood  of  Pinczow  and  Busco,  which  are  set  apart  fortbe 
culture  of  anise,  are  as  fruitful  as  any  in  the  kingdom.^ 
But  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  road  from  Ronskieto 
Malogosc  and  onwards  to  Olkusz,  exhibits  the  appearaooe 
of  poverty  and  want.  The  range  consists  of  a  namber  o( 
hills  intersected  by  valleys,  for  that  reason  perbapst  t^ 
heights  appear  to  be  very  steep,  but  when  examined  fron 
the  top  of  the  Lysa-Gora,  it  is  seen  that  they  form  a  hnf 
ridge  flattened  at  the  summit.$  The  Lysa-Gora  maybe 
compai*ed  to  a  promontory ;  it  terminates  the  table  land  of 
Little  Poland  on  the  north-west  of  Sendoroir,  and  is  cbieflj 
composed  of  hard  sandstone  mixed  with  quartz.  The 
mountain  is  observed  at  the  distance  of  more  than  iift^" 
leagues,  and  commands  the  whole  of  Upper  Poland.  Nu- 
merous fountains  rush  from  the  arid  rocks,  where  a  pioos 
multitude  from  remote  regions,  often  meet  in  a  monastery 
renowned  for  its  miracles.  The  sides  of  the  Lysa-Gora 
are  frequently  enveloped  in  clouds,  and  to  that  cause  are  at- 
tributed the  sudden  and  heavy  rains,  which  deluge  the  ^ad- 
jacent lands.|| 

Eidctf  Slakow  and  Zarkif  three  mining  towns,  are  fb^ 
only  places  worthy  of  notice  in  the  waiwodat  of  Cracow. 

•  ZoUner^B  Travtlt,  vol.  I.  p.  S56. 

t  Carosi's  Travels  in  Poland^  vol.  I.  p.  6,    German  editioii. 
%  RsacBinski,  p.  86.    Starovolski,  p.  28. 
4  Carosi,  1. 1,  p.  227,  &c. 

II  Rzaczinski,  Tract  III.  c.  II.  art.  7.    Sarnicki,  Chorofiapbia,  in  ^* 
Mods.  Criwis.    The  Lysa-Gora  is  often  called  the  Holy  Cross. 
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.  Vbe  palace  of  the  Tiear-general,  and  tlie  sdiool  of  ibe  Book 
mines  are  sitaated  in  the  first  town,  which  contains  5000  cxiii. 
inhabitants*    Sendomir  in  the  waiwodat  of  the  same  name,  ■ 

notwithstanding  its  two  thousand  seven  hundred  inhabi- 
tantSy  its  fortified  castle  and  its  fields  rich  in  wheat, 
must  cede  the  title  of  capital  to  the  small  town  of  Radow, 
^hich  is  more  advantageously  situated.  The  Jews  of 
Opatow  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  Hungarian  wines; 
and  Rakow,  a  decayed  burgh,  was  inhabited  by  the  Socinian 
sectaries,  who  were  banished  in  1643,  contrary  to  law  and 
the  faith  of  treaties.* 

The  mountains  disappear  on  the  other  side  of  the  Vis-  Waiwodat 
tula  or  in  the  waiwodat  of  Lublin,  that  is  watered  by  tlie^  "  ^ 
W%epr%f  and  separated  from  Russia  by  the  Bog.  The 
province  abounds  in  corn,  .wood  and  cattle,  and  although  it 
is  not  probable,  as  M.  ChawllLowski  supposes,  that  the  secale 
of  Lublin  changes  in  time  into  wheat,  it  contains  a  great 
quantity  of  flour,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  thin  pellicle. 
Ijublin,  the  second  city  in  i\\%  kingdom,  is  peopled  by 
10,000  inhabitants ;  we  observe  in  the  town  the  ruins 
of  the  castle  of  Casimir  the  Great,  the  palace  of  Sobieski, 
some  fine  churches  and  the  largest  synagogue  in  Poland. 
The  fairs  are  frequented  by  German,  Russian,  Armenian, 
Greek  and  Turkish  merchants.  ZamosCf  a  very  import- 
ant fortress,  is  built  after  the  Italian  manner  with  arcades 
round  the  hodses,  but  as  the  fortifications  were  much 
extended,  the  number  of  habitations  and  inhabitants  has 
been  proportionably  diminished.  Pulawy  on  the  banks  of  Remarka- 
the  Vistula,  a  place  celebrated  in  poetry,  belongs  to  the  **'•  *^"^*'' 
Count  Czartoriski.  The  noble  architecture  of  the  castle 
and  the  church,  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl,  an  imitation  of  an 
ancient  edifice,  the  splendid  library  of  th^  proprietors,  and 
the  scenery  described  by  Delille,  form  an  agreeable  con- 
trast to  the  vulgar  details  connected  with  geography.  The 
castle  of  Klemenzow,  the  residence  of  the  Zamoiski,  is 

*  Rsacuaiki)  p.  69. 
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BOOK    sitaated  in  the  same  province,  and  two  Dionnmenta  of  clat- 
cxiii.   sical  taste,  the  mausoleums  of  General  Orluwski  and  the 

■—"■"""  poet  Kniaznin  are  not  more  than  three  miles  from  Pulawj. 
It  is  natural  to  admire  the  good  feeling  and  generosltj  of 
nobles,  who  have  used  their  wealth  in  promoting  the  happi- 
ness of  those  around  them,  but  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
isolated  palaces  surrounded  by  hamlets  and  mean  cottage^ 
are  any  proof  of  general  prosperity. 

Rubiesc6€w  and  TomasseWf  two  frontier  towns,  are  en- 
riched by  their  commerce  in  Hungarian  wines,  and  their 
trade  in  hydromel. 

Waiwodat      The  numerous  lakes,  marshes  and  forests,  which  separate 

chia«  ^'  the  Bug  and  the  Wieprz  in  the  districts  of  Biala  and  Bad- 
zyn,  form  part  of  the  romantic  and  fruitful  waivrodat  of 
Fodlachia.  Siedlec,  the  chief  town,  is  noted  for  its  white 
bread  and  ardent  spirits,  the  former  is  perhaps  as  good  as 
the  bread  in  other  countries,  the  latter  is  not  quite  so  bad  as 
the  strong  drink  in  the  rest  of  Poland. 

Waiwodat  The  waiwodat  of  Flock  corresponds  with  the  Prussian 
province  of  the  same  name,  and  many  curious  details  con- 
cerning it  are  contained  in  the  statistical  tables  published 
by  authority  of  the  Prussian  government  Thus,  the  ex- 
tent of  the  land  in  cultivation  is  equal  to  127,984  kufems, 
and  the  forests,  heaths,  marshes  and  lakes  make  up 
102,386.*  The  western  districts  are  covered  with  foreste 
of  lofty  oaks,  but  the  ordinary  return  of  secale  and  bar- 
ley throughout  the  department,  is  not  more  than  three  to 

Towni,  one.  Plock,  which  contains  seven  or  eight  thousand  inha- 
bitants, is  surrounded  by  orchards,  and  the  Vistula  flows 
beneath  its  walls.  The  town  is  enlivened  by  its  trade,  the 
fishermen  cast  their  nets  in  quest  of  salmon,  and  many 
boats  laden  with  the  crops  of  Poland,  sail  down  the  river.f 
A  Polish  theatre  and  public  gardens  are  the  places  of 
amusement.  An  official  journal  has  of  late  years  been  es- 
tablished, and  Plock  is  likely  to  become  from  its  position, 

*  The  Polish  hufe  or  hide  is  nearly  equal  to  thirty  acres* 
t  StaroTolski,  p.  62.    Muller,  t.  U.  p.  377. 
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the  first  commercial  town  in  the  kingdom.    Tlie  different    book 
places  on  the  Narew  and  the  Bug  are  Modlytif  an  import-   cxiii. 
ant  fortress,  Ostrdenka  near  the  desert  of  tlie  same  name,  — — -^ 
which  is  an  immense  heath  partly  covered  with  natural 
woods,  and  Pultnskf  that  is  almost  encompassed  by  the  Na- 
rew ;  the  last  town  contains  2500  inhabitants,  its  lofty  cas- 
tle stands  on  the  summit  of  a  rocic,  and  commands  the  ad- 
jacent plain.    The  river  Or%ik  in  the  district  of  Mlava, 
flows  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  subterranean  channel. 

JhigusUnoOf  the  eighth  and  last  waiwodat,  comprehends  Wtiwodat 
a  small  part  of  Lithuania,  now  united  to  the  kingdom  and  towo?'"*" 
formerly  to  the  great  dutchy  of  Warsaw  by  the  high  pow- 
ers that  presided  over  the  different  divisions  of  Poland. 
The  province  of  Bialystock  ought  perhaps  to  be  added  to 
the  Polish  crown,  or  it  might  be  exchanged  for  the  Lithu- 
anian portion,  which  extends  to  the  north  of  Augustowo, 
a  small  town  founded  by  Sigismond  Augustus,  of  which 
the  population  is  less  than  2000  souls.  That  narrow  head- 
land, if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  fruitful  and  well  cultivated, 
it  confines  the  territory  of  Prussia  on  the  west,  and  the 
course  of  the  Niemen  on  the  east  and  north.  Suwalkit  a 
place  of  four  thousand  souls,  is  now  the  metropolis  of  tho 
waiwodat;  JAroemiasto  and  XtLltvary  are  the  towns  next  to 
it  in  importance.  The  convent  of  Wigry  and  its  colossal 
walls  are  built  on  an  island  in  a  lake,  and  ten  thousand  pil- 
grims repair  every  year  to  the  monastery  of  Seyny. 

A  surface  of  6340  square  leagues,  and  a  population  of  Surface 
3,700,000  souls,  are  all  that  remain  of  the  conquests  of  fJuoD?^"* 
Boleslas  in  Red  Russia,  of  the  accessions  gained  by  the 
union  of  Lithuania,  Yolbynia  and  Kiow  under  the  Jagel- 
lons,  and  the  additional  territory  obtained  by  the  invasions 
of  Moscow,  Smolensko,  Moldavia,  Livonia  and  Prussia. 
Thus,  countries  are  conquered  by  ambitious  princes,  and 
lost  by  their  children  or  grandchildren.  The  victors  be- 
come the  'founders  of  powerful  empires,  in  the  next  gene- 
ration^ the  people  are  governed  by  strangers.  Nothing  is 
more  unstable  than  national  greatness.  The  extent  of 
Poland  was  not  less  than  38,000  square  leagues,  and  its 


BOOK  population  was  greater  than  fourteen  milUoDS  in  irrSy 
cxiii«  but  Poland  is  now  annihilated,  and  San  Marino  is  not 
changed. 


Constitu-  The  constitution  granted  by  Alexander  is  repreaeata- 
^  ^°'  tive,  it  consists  of  two  chambers,  the  deputies  of  the  one 
are  elected  by  the  nobles  and  the  provincial  assemblies; 
the  senate  is  composed  of  ten  waiwodea,  who  are  appointed 
during  life  by  tlie  king,  ten  casteUans  that  are  noflninatedby 
the  senate,  and  the  same  number  of  bishops.*  The  power 
of  the  monarch  is  very  great,  but  hot  incompatible  with  ci- 
vil and  religious  liberty.  The  privileges  of  the  towns  are 
respected,  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  has  been  improvcdy 
and  the  execution  of  the  laws  is  guaraAtied,  but  the  Polish 
laws  are  complicated  and  imperfect.  The  revenues  of  the 
crown  are  estimated  at  fifty  millions  of  Polish  florinSf 
(L.l9291,667)  of  that  sum  seven  millions  are  expended  on 
the  civil  list  The  army  is  wholly  national,  it  is  not  yet 
completely  organized,  and  the  number  of  men  is  limited  to 
30,000  infantry  and  20,000  cavalry. 
Republic  of  The  Country  which  makes  up  the  republic  of  Cracow  is 
Crac6w.  ^^^i  to  ninety-four  square  leagues,  and  the  population 
amounts  to  100,000.  The  peasants,  formerly  protected  by 
the  clergy,  were  not  so  poor  or  ignorant  as  those  in  the  rest 
of  Poland,  and  additional  benefits  have  been  conferred  on 
Aipect  of  them  by  tjie  present  government.  The  appearance  of  the 
country  is  different;  greater  labour  is  bestowed  on  the 
roads,  the  fruitful  fields  are  separated  by  quickset  hedges, 
and  the  cottages,  though  built  of  clay  and  the  branches  of 
trees,  are  better  whitened  without  and  cleaner  within ;  most 
of  them  are  shaded  by  fruit  trees.f  Apples,  plums,  cher- 
ries, chestnuts,  almonds  and  peaches  are  raised  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  capital4 
Town.  Cracow,  once  the  metropolis  of  Poland,  was  the  place 

Monu-      where  the  ancient  kings  were  crowned  and  interred*    The 

*  A  castellan  or  ancient  Polish  senator  held  the  first  rank  in  the  state  after 
the  royal  family. 

t  Carosi,  1. 1. 135.    ZoUner,  1. 1,  p.  256,  S67. 

t  StarovolsUy  Poloniai  p,  18. 
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cathedral  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  roausoleams  \  we  BOOE 
may  mention  the  monument  of  Sobieski,  that  was  repaired  cxiii* 
by  king  Stanislas  Augtistus,  and  that  of  bishop  SaUyk»  in  ■■"  "'  •' 
vhich  the  prelate  is  represented  on  a  basso  relievo»  while 
the  Russians  are  leading  him  captive  to  Siberia*  Tbe 
tomb  of  saint  Stanislas  is  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
church ;  two  lamps  bum  day  and  night  near  it»  and  masses 
are  continually  said  over  bis  ashes.  Christian  piety 
trieo  to  perpetuate  tbe  glorious  name  of  a  true  saints 
wlio  ventured  to  reprove  a  victorious  monarch,  elated 
with  success  and  corrupted  by  debauchery,  at  a  time  when 
ilia  baneful  example  was  imitated  by  his  people.  Saint 
Stanislas  Sczepanowski  roust  always  be  ranked  among  the 
great  men  of  Poland ;  it  may  be  doubted  that  he  restor* 
ed  the  dead  to  life.  Boleslas  the  Bold,  in  defiance  of  %\e 
miracles,  resolved  to  kill  the  bishop  in  his  own  church; 
thrice  he  gave  the  order  to  his  guard,  and  thrice  they  re* 
fused  to  injure  so  venerable  a  personage,  and  to  profane  so 
sacred  a  place.    The  king  himself  performed  at  last  the  • 

office  of  executioner,  he  struck  tlie  saint  with  the  hilt  of  his 
heavy  sword,  and  stretched  him  lifeless  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
altar.* 

The  population  of  the  town  amounts  to  26,000  souls ;  Commerce, 
ita  comnMrce  and  manufactui^es  have  been  long  in  a  state  of  "'^''"'^y* 
decay.  The  university,  formerly  called  the  school  of  the 
kingdom,  though  o])en  at  present  to  every  Pole,  is  not  at- 
tended by  many  students.  The  immunities  which  the  in- 
habitants of  Cracow  enjoy  in  all  the  provinces  of  ancient 
Poland^  may  perhaps  be  the  means  of  rendering  the  capital 
more  pro8|ierous. 

Two  places  of  some  celebrity  are  situated  in  the  terri-  Tomb  of 
toryof  the  i*epublic.    The  tomb  of  queen  Venda  may  bej^**"^"' 
seen  at  Mogtia,  at  no  great  distance  from  Cracow.    That 
warlike  princess  refused  tlie  homage  of  all  the  neighbour- 
ing kings.    Ritiguer,  a  German  monarch,  more  amorous 
or  more  ambitious  than  the  rest,  came  at  tbe  head  of  an 


*  Zollner,  1. 1,  p.  326.    Dlugosti,  lib.  III.  p.  291,  599. 
vox.  TI.  85 
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Brmj,  and  oflTered  war  or  marriage  to  the  royal  Amanik 
Yenda  inarched  boldly  to  meet  the  foe,  but  after  tlie  tw 
'armies  came  in  sight  or  each  other»  the  soldiers  of  Ritigocr 
refused  to  fight»  alleging  that  it  became  them  to  defend  their 
country^  not  to  interfere  in  the  private  concerns  of  their 
sovereign,  llie  prince  unable  to  brook  his  diKgrace,  or  to 
yield  to  a  woman,  laid  violent  hands  on  himself,  and  qoeea 
Yenda  returned  in  triumpli  to  Cracow.  Not  many  yean 
afterwards,  the  princess  lost  all  delight  in  her  martial  occt- 
pations,  lived  apart  from  her  attendants,  and  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  her  wretched  existence.  She  might  have  n- 
pented  of  her  past  conduct,  or  the  real  cause  might  not  hive 
been  known  to  historians,  but  it  is  stated  that  Yenda,  afler 
sacrificing  many  victims  to  the  gods,  threw  herself  into  tbe 
Yistula,  and  terminated  her  days  to  the  great  regret  of  her 
subjects.  The  story  is  more  fully  related  by  the  Polisb 
chroniclers,  and  few  events  recorded  in  the  history  of  Polaad 
are  so  well  adapted  for  poetry.* 

No  tragical  associations  are  connected  with  another  place 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cracow.  The  bui^h  of  Kncs- 
zowice,  in  spite  of  its  barbarous  name,  is  visited  by  tbe 
gay  and  wealthy  Poles.  A  princess  erected  there  a  vaux- 
hall  and  different  buildings  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  frequented  the  baths.  The  adjacent  country  is  re- 
markable for  its  picturesque  scenery.  The  Kudowa, 
which  flows  through  the  low  grounds,  waters  verdant  mea- 
dows and  fruitful  orchards,  and  the  sandstone  rocks  on  the 
heights,  are  cut  into  a  thousand  diflercnt  shapes,  which 
exhibit  the  image  of  Gothic  castles.  The  white  fir  rises 
near  ruins,  and  the  sides  of  torrents  are  shaded  by  willows; 
but  these  retreats  on  the  Sarmatian  hills  are  often  rendered 
inaccessible  by  rain  and  inundations.f  The  principal 
springs  contain  sulphur,  magnesia  and  different  neutral 
salts.:^ 


*  DIugoisi,   t.   I.  p.  65.    Kadlubkon,  L  11.  p.  609.    Sarnkki,  p.  lOH. 
Florui  PoloDicuf,  Sie, 

t  2Sollner,  t.  !•  p.  S60.  %  Lafontaine,  Difiartatiooi,  p.  ]€S. 
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Burope  conHnued*    Kingdom  of   OaUidih  or  Austrian  Po* 
land.    Polish  Language  and  dniiquities. 

The  Austrian  possessions  in  Poland  are  officially  deslg-  book 
nated  Golitxia  and  Lodomiria.  The  last  term  is  only  used  cxir. 
in  public  documents,  the  first  has  been  changed,  and  a 
new  source  of  confusion  has  thus  been  introduced  by  geo-  oruuia 
grapliers  themselves.  The  name  of  Gallicia  is.  almost  tbe^^  Ij^^o-^ 
same  as  that  of  the  Spanish  province  Galicla.  It  may  be 
as  well  however  to  consider  a  more  important  subject,  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  inhabitants.  Upper  Poland  and 
Red  Russia  formed  together  the  high  country  of  ancient 
Poland,  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains. These  regions  were  peopled  at  an  early  age  by  the 
Carpij  the  BiessU  the  Sobod  and  other  tribes,  whose  names 
appear  to  be  Slavonic.  The  Carpi  were  the  most  celebrat- 
ed of  any  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  as  they 
were  more  correctly  called  Carpathes  or,  conformably  to 
the  Polish  pronunciation,  Krapates  or  Chrabates,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  they  were  the  same  people,  who  extend- 
ed thgir  sway  in  the  sixth  century  over  Great  or  White 
Chrciatia*  That  mountainous  region,  for  such  is  the  mean- 
ing of  its  name,  was  the  principal  country  of  the  Slavonic 
hordes  that  inundated  the  Roman  empire.  The  western  Rus- 
sians, the  Russniaky  of  the  Polish  writers,  migbt  have  been 
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BOOK    confounded  under  the  vague  denomination  of  Slaves  or  BU- 
oxiv.    ip{|||.    It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  them  a  colony  of 
tern  Russiansp  that  arrived  about  the  Fourth  or  fifth 


Historical   tory.    Their  existence,  as  a  distinct  nation  from  the  other 
dates.        Slavonians,  particularly  the  Poles,  is  dated  from  the  year 
684,  the   epoch  of   the   Hungarian   migrations,   but    Ibey 
must  have  existed  as  a  people,   or  formed  a  mass  of  in- 
habitants  long   before   that   period.    The  Hungarians  or 
a  number  of  Finnic  tribes  left  the  provinces,  which  nov 
make  up  central  Russia,  invaded  first  the  powerful  state  of 
Kiow,  and  entered  from  choice  or  necessity  into  a  treaty 
with  the  Russians,  by  which  they  agreed  to  abandon  their 
territory,  and  to  seek  a  country  in  a  different  land.     They 
travelled  in  peace  through  the  two  Russian  principalities 
of  Galitz  or,  according  to  the  Polish  orthography*  Halicx 
and  FTlodomir  or  Lodomer;  they' remained  several  weelis 
in  these  states,  and  received  hostages  and  considerabk 
reinforcements.     Guided  by  the  Russian  nations,  the  Hsn* 
garians  crossed  the  Carpathian  mountains  by  the  forest  of 
H0UOS9  and  settled  in  the  provinces  of  Ungh  and  BertgIL 
The  position  of  two  Russian  principalities  may  be  determine 
ed  by  their  march.    When  Wlodomir,  great  duke  of  Kiow, 
and  sovereign  of  these  principalities,  made  war  in  981 
against  the  Leches  or  Poles,  Frxemysl  was  the  most  im- 
portant place  that  he  gained  from  the  enemy.    The  Poles, 
under  the  command  of  Boleslas,  commenced  their  conquests 
by  retaking  the  same  town.     The  history  of  the  frequent 
wars  between  the  Riovian   Russians,  the  Poles  and  liithu- 
anians,  may  afford  us  some  information  concerning  many 
other  places  then  the  capitals  of  petty  states,  among  others, 
laroslaVf  LubaczoWf  Trembonvlaf  LeopoliSf  Lwow  or  Lem- 
berg;  the  last  town  was  founded  by  prince  Leo  in  the 
year  1200.*    The  extension  of  the  western  Russian  na- 
tion was  nearly  as  great  on  the  side  of  Poland,  as  on  that 
of  Red  RussiOf  Wlodomir   in  Tolhynia  appears  to   have 
been  the  most  northern  town,  it  was  contiguous  to  the 

^  Lsmberg  is  tlie  Otroian  nana  of  tb«  town. 
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frontierg  of  Black  Rnssiat  at  that  time  flubject  to  Lithaania.    book 
AH  the  Polish  and  Hungarian  chroniclers  agree  that  Riis-    czit. 
sia  or  Ruthenia  lay  to  the  north  of  Hungaiy,  from  which  ^— — 
it    ivas    separated    by  the    Carpatliian    mountains.    The 
name   of  OaUisiOf  QalitTM   or    Qaliea    was  well  known 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  works'  of  Arabian,  Byzantine  and  Icelandic  geogra- 
phers, who  flourished  in  that  period.    It  became  g^^adually 
of  more  general  application,  and  was  in  time  confounded 
viCli  Russia.    The  same  name  is  used  in  the  treaties  of 
1412  and  1423,  by  which  the  Hungarians  ceded  the  country 
to  the  Poles.* 

The  history  of  these  states  forms  a  long  and  tiresome  HuDgaHan 
succession  of  revolutions,  in  which  the  Hungarian  kings ''^"*''^'* 
appeared  sometimes  as  conquerors,  at  other  times  as  the 
avengers  and  restorers  of  dethroned  princes.  It  may  be  re** 
marked,  without  entering  into  details,  that  by  the  cession  of 
1423,  the  king  of  Hungary  renounced  merely  his  rights  for 
the  tinUf  an  equivocal  phrase  that  gave  rise  to  fresh  conten- 
tion* But  Red  Russia,  the'  only  part  occupied  by  the 
Hungarians,  did  not  compreliend  that  portion  of  Upper 
Poland,  which  is  now  incorporated  witli  Galltcia. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  constitutional  law  of  Hungary, 
and  from  the  oath  taken  by  the  princes  at  their  coronation, 
that  it  any  ancient  province  be  reconquered,  it  must  be  unit- 
ed to  the  kingdom;  still  however,  Mary  Theresa  having 
obtained  Gallicia  and  Lodomiria  in  the  name  of  Hungary, 
goremed  them  as  a  distinct  state.  The  claims  of  the  diet 
bava  remained  and  are  likely  to  remain  ineffectual. 

The  suuthern  part  of  Gallicia  is  mountainous,  bat  the  Physical 
greatest  elevations  are  lower  than  those  in  Hungary,  none^^'^'^^^^''* 
reach  to  the  height  of  6000  feet,  and  few  are  equal  to  four 
tliousand.  They  are  more  frequently  called  the  Czerna 
Gora  than  the  Carpathians;  indeed  the  only  remarkable 
summit  is  that  of  the  Bahia  Chraf  from  which  may  be 
seen  a  great  part  of  Gallicia,  Poland  and  Silesia.    The 

*  Suhm,  Memoir  on  Gallicia  and  Lodomiria.    Saf  the  Traniactioni  of  tba 
Society  at  Copenlia§eny  XI.  p.  471. 
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BOOK  Babia  is  separated  from  the  Tatra  mountains  In  Hofigary 
cliY.  by  a  lofty  plain;  its  summit  is  composed  of  ^priroitiTc 
'  foliated  sandstone/'  and  is  probably  higher  than  4800  feet, 

for  it  is  above  the  zone  of  the  jrinus  pumilio.*  Some 
moantains  situated  on  the  frontiers  are  still  higher*  their 
summits  or  peaks  are  formed  of  compact  limestone  or  gra- 
vacke»  The  sides  of  the  Babia  and  of  other  heights  in  the 
country  to  the  south  of  Cracow,  are  nearly  perpendicular, 
and  large  pieces  of  rock  are  sometimes  detached  from  them.! 
The  most  of  the  mountains  in  Gallicia  are  apparently  com- 
posed  of  sandstone,  but  extensive  layers  of  carbonated  iron 
and  beds  of  rock  salt  may  be  observed  in  diiferent 


Hiiii.        tions.    The  hills  are  generally  formed  of  argil,  and  masses 
of  bituminous  sandstone  are  not  uncommon  on  many  of 
them4    Meadows  and  heaths  are  scattered  on  the  alluvial 
lands  along  the  valleys  of  the  Dncister  and  the  Sann.    A 
narrow  belt  of  moving  sand  extends  from  Cracow  to  Lem- 
berg,  and  red  resinous  pines  arc  the  only  trees  that  grow 
on  it.$    The  country  from  the  neigitbonrhood  of  Lfemberg 
to  Komorno  on  the  west,  and  to  tiie  frontiers  of  the  king- 
dom on  tlie  east,  forms  an  argillaceous  ridge  abounding  in 
lakes.    The  heights  that  crown  the  ridge,  are  called  the 
Biecziad  mo|intains.|| 

Ciimate.        Gallicia  is   exposed   from   its  position  to  a  north-east 
wind  that  arrives  from  the  central  ridge  of  Russia,  and  is 
often  accompanied  with  excessive  cold.    The  soil  is  very 
humid,  and  the  quAntity  of  rain  that  falls  during  the  year, 
is  much  greater  than  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 
Inflammatory  and  bilious  fevers  are  not  common  diseases, 
but  rheumatic  and  nervous  fevers,  phtliisis,  dropsy,  syphilis 
-and  plica  remind  tlie  traveller  of  all  the  plagues  in  Poland. 
The  Gallicians  and  Poles  eat  the  same  coarse  and  unwhole- 
some bread,  both  drink  too  freely  of  ardent  spirits,  and  the 

*  Lettrai  de  M.  Schulte s.  t  Riacsintki,  Tract  III.  lec.  L  art.  1. 

X  Carte  Gtologique  de  Beudaot.  f  ZoUner't  Travels,  &c.  I.  p.  255. 

II  The  Biecziad  mountains,  according  to  Riaczintki,  commence  at  Gorlict, 
and,  according  to  Dlugotti,  at  Sobj. 
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want  of  good  pbydicians  is  severely  felt  in  tbe  two  cqiin-    book 
tries.*  cxiv. 

Grain  forms  a  very  important  part  of  the  produce,  and 

the  whole  province,  in  as  much  as  relates  to  its  culture,  tioos"^* 
may  be  divided  into  three  almost  equal  parts.  The  first  ^'<^^"* 
is  composed  of  mountains  and  marshes  in  which  the  plough 
cannot  pass ;  the  second  is  formed  by  plains  of  sand  that 
sometimes  yield  late  harvests;  and  the  third  is  made  up  of 
good  arable  land,  in  which  the  ordinary  return  is  as  five 
or  six  to  one.  Leguminous  plants  and  almost  every  kind 
of  grain  are  cultivated,  but  the  most  common  crops  are 
wheat,  oats  and  buck-wheat.f  The  best  lands  are  those 
in  the  districts  to  the  east  of  Lemberg,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  circle  of  Belzk.  Grain  is  seldom  sown  on  the 
sandy  or  mountainous  regions,  and  its  return  in  that  part 
of  the  country  is  never  greater  in  good  seasons  than  three 
or  four  to  one.  Tbe  wheat  is  exported,  the  oats  and 
buck-wheat  are  consumed  by  the  people,  and  the  potato, 
which  has  been  introduced  of  late  years,  is  now  common 
in  the  circle   of  Jaslo4    Asparagus,   water-melons  and  ^ 

other  plants  grow  spontaneously  and  in  abundance.  Vine- 
yards were  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lemberg,  bat 
the  rigour  of  the  climate,  although  under  the  same  parallel 
as  Paris,  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  abandon  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine.  The  quantity  of  tobacco  raised  annual- 
ly varies  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  quintals.  Lint 
and  hemp  are  generally  cultivated,  but  chiefly  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Przemisl ;  the  linen  made  in  the  country  is  coarse, 
and  the  demand  for  it  is  confined  to  the  province.  A 
plantation  of  rhubarb  near  Makrotin  contains  upwards  of 
40,000  plants. 

There  were  more  than  a  million  of  oxen,  and  nearly  Catua,  && 
300,000  horses  in  the  country  about  twenty  years  ago ;  but 
the  horses  were  small  and  ill  kept.    The  breed,  however, 
has  been  much  improved  of  late  years,  and  the  horses  for 
the  Austrian  cavalry  are  mostly  imported  from  Gallicia. 

*  Schulttt,  Letter  XVII.      t  RBaciinaki,  p.  67,  68.       %  HesmI,  XI.  p.  433. 
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BOOK       Several  thousand  lakes  or  ponds  well  stocked  with  llshi 
GXiy*    are  situated  in  different  parts  of  the  province;  the  largest* 

^"~~~~~  or  those  in  the  district  of  Lemberg,  are  not  less  than  a 
league  in  length  and  in  breadth,  and  the  revenoe  derived 
from  some  of  them  has  amounted  to  60,000  florins.* 

The  iron  mines,  though  not  very  valuable,  have  beea 
improved  by  the  Austrian  government;  it  is  stated  that 
they  yield  forty  thousand  hundred  weights  of  native  innk 
Copper  is  wrought  at  Poschoryta,  and  lead  mixed  witk 
silver  at  Kerlibaba.    Marble  is  found  in  the  circle  of  Sti- 
nislawow,  or  the  ancient  Pokutia.    The  town  of  Halicrz  or 
Galicz  was  so  called  from  its  salt  springs,  the  term  has 
been  extended  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  we    are  thus 
perhaps  enabled  to  account   for  the  name  of  the  ancient 
Halizones*    Salt  is  extracted  from  twenty-six  springs  in 
Gallicia,  but  fossil  salt  is  much  more  abundant,  and  it  is 
Worked  in  the  famous  mines  of  Bochnia  and  Wielicx,ka.f 

Salt  lands.  QjUs  flattened  at  their  summits  extend  along  the  nor- 
thern side  of  tlie  Carpathian  chain  throughout  its  wbole 
extent  The  first  stratum  in  these  heights  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  clay,  below  it  is  a  layer  of  fine  and  bamid 
sand,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  bed  of  sandy  marl»  the  fossil 
.  salt  is  found  under  the  marl,  and  in  some  places  in  the 
midst  of  it.  The  sandy  stratum  is  seen  on  the  surface  of 
the  plain  from  Cracow  to  Lemberg,  and  the  bills  of  argil 
commence  at  the  height  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Vistula.    Fossil  salt 

*  StaroToIski,  p.  36.    Opalinski,  Pol.  defenia.    Tha  nambei  of  fish  poods  ia 
eastern  Gallicia  is  equal  to  3859. 

t  The  following  are  the  best  accounts  of  the  mines.    Anonymous  paper  in 
the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  July  1760.     Se«  the  Ger- 
man translation  with  notes  in  the  Hamburgischet  Magmin^  t.  IV.  article  IH. 
p.  S75.    Schober's  Physical  Dcscriptioo,  Stjc,   Hamburgh  MagasiD,    t.  VI. 
chap.  II.  p.  215.    The  author   was  the  director  of  the  mines.     Memoire  de 
Goettard,  membre  de  TAcad^Qiie  des  Sciences,  1763.    Obseryations,  Ac.  by 
Bamiard  So  the  Journal  de  Physique,  1780.    Description,  fto.   by  Hanteu, 
inspector  of  the  mines,  published,  by  M.  ZoUner  in  the  Beriinuchu  Magatin, 
first  year,  c.  III.  p.  54.    Lettres  de  M.  Schultes  in  the  jinciennei  el  J^ovvtUu 
AnnaUt  det  Fbyaget, 
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or  salt  streams  are  observed  wherever  excavations  of  mo-  llo<ilt 
derate  depth  have  been  made,  and  sulphureous  and  bitamU  cxiY. 
nous  springs  rise  near  the  mines  of  Bochnia  and  WIelieaca. 

The  Polish  historians  and  geographers  maintain  that  Mines  of 
the  mine  of  Bochnia  tvas  discovered  in  the  year  1351.    The  and^\v!ei- 
merit  of  the  discovery  is  attributed  to  Saint  Cunegonde,  inca. 
a  Hungarian  princess,  the  wife  of  Boleslas  the  Fifth.    Al- 
though the  early  accounts  are  mixed  with  fable^  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Hungarian  miners  were  sent  by  the  queen  into 
Oallicia.*    But  the  mine  was  neglected  or  imperfectly 
knoWn  before  the  year  1442,  and  the  works  at  Bochnia  are 
now  less  extensive  than  those  of  Wieliezca«t    Moczinsky 
supposed  the  produce  of  both  the  mines  under  the  Polish 
governmentf  to  be  equal  to  ten  millions  of  Polish  florins, 
and  that  the  expense  of  working  them  absorbed  nine-tenths 
of  that  sum.    But,  in  consequence  of  the  improvements 
introduced  by  the  Austrians,  the  nett  produce  is  not  less  at 
present  than  two  millions  of  German  florins.    The  miaeDetaiit. 
of  Bochnia,  says  M«  Schober,  consists  of  a  long  subterra- 
nean passage,  which  is  750  feet  in  breadth  from  north  fe 
south,  10,000  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  not  less  in 
some  places  than  1000  or  1200  in  depth.    The  entrance 
is  surrounded  by  crystals,  the  salt  extends  in  the  form  of 
veins,  it  is  finer  than  that  at  Wieliczka,  and  the  best  kind 
is  found  at  the  greatest  depths.    No  part  of  the  mine  is 
damp,  alabaster  is  observed  in  several  places,  and  the  work- 
men often  find  pieces  of  black  and  decayed  wood.    The 
salt  is  broken  into  small  fragments,  and  put  into  barrels. 

Wieliczka  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  St.  John,  the 
Old  and  the  New  Fields.  The  town  is  not  only  complete- 
ly undermined,  but  the  works  extend  on  the  one  side  to 
the  distance  of  6000  feet  from  east  to  wes^  and  on  the 
other  to  2000  from  south  to  north.  The  depth  beneath 
the  lowest  part  of  the  valley  is  about  800  feet.  Such  are 
the  dimensions  mentioned  by  M.  Busching,  but  according 

*  Dlugoui,  lib.  VI  (.  p.  719.    Sarntki,  Chronogr.  voce  BocbnSiC 
t  Carosi,  Travels,  1. 1,  p.  182. 

vol.  VI.  86  * 
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BOOK  to  Hansen  and  ZoIIner,  the  length  from  south  to  nortbb 
cxiv.  equal  to  1,100  tocAter,*  the  breadth  from  east  to  west  to 
400,  and  the  depth  is  not  greater  than  123.  Ten  pits  are 
connected  with  the  mines,  but  that  of  Wodna-Oora  serfcs 
as  an  outlet  for  the  water,  which  filters  from  the  high 
ground,  no  spring  flows  from. any  part  of  tlie  excaTatioos 
A  winding  stair  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  steps  ns 
constructed  in  the  mine  of  Lesxnot  by  order  of  king  Ai- 
gustus  III.  The  cost  of  the  work  amounted  to  40,000  Po- 
lish florins.f  T/'avellers  descend  tlie  pits  of  Ikinidarcitz 
by  means  of  ropes,  and  most  of  them  on  their  arrival  at  the 
first  jnine,  are  struck  with  the  size  and  cleanliness  of  tite 
alloys  and  vaults.  Chapels  or  altars  cut  in  the  salt,  and 
adorned  with  the  image  of  a  saint,  or  a  crucifix,  befoie 
which  a  lamp  continually  burns,  are  seen  in  the  different 
passages.  The  chapel  of  St.  Anthony  is  more  than  thirtj 
feet  in  height,  the  adjacent  chambers  are  very  large, 
many  are  filled  with  barrels  of  salt,  provender  for  horses 
is  kept  in  others,  and  some  are  converted  into  staUe& 
There  are  seldom  fewer  than  twenty  or  thirty  horses  in 
the  mines ;  but  the  number  depends  on  the  quantity  of  salt 
that  is  exported  in  different  seasons.  If  water  passes  into 
the  floor  or  the  roof,  crystallizations  are  formed  and  heapeil 
*  above  each  other  in  thousands ;  when  these  places  are  liglit- 
ed  by  many  torciies,  the  spectacle  is  brilliant,  but  not  so 
dazzling  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  descriptions  of  some 
ancient  travellers.^ 

The  air  is  wholesome,  although  a  nitrous  gas  is  formedf 
which  rises  to  the  roof  of  the  Vaults,  and  is  sometimes  in- 
flamed by  the  approach  of  lamps;  it  is  called  saldra  bjr 
the  miners,  and  emits  in  burning  a  pale  red  light.  Seven 
hundred  workmen  are  employed,  but  none  of  them  f^^ 
their  lives  in  the  mines,  as  some  credulous  writers  and 
travellers  affirm.  Accidents  are  not  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, large  pillars  of  salt  are  left  at  certain  distances 

•  A  measure  of  fiye  feet.  t  Zollner,  Voyage,  t.  I.p-  281. 

}  Carosi,  t.  T.  p.  173. 
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to  support  the  roofs,  but  notwithstanding  these  precau-    book 
ttons,  part  of  the  worlcs  fell  in  1745.    Fires  were  occasion-    cxit. 
ed  by  negligence  in  1644  and  1696,  a  longtime  elapsed 
before  they  were  extinguished,  and  most  of  the  scaffold- 
ings were  destroyed.    Salt  is  found  in  large  and  shape- i>iffe'«n* 
less  masses  in  the  two  first  stories,  and  the  workmen  may  gau. 
cut  blocks  of  three,  four  and  five  hundred   cubic    feet. 
Three  different  kinds  of  soil  and  salt  are  observed.    The 
first  is  a  dark  and  grayish  marl,  humid  to  the  touch,  and 
mixed   in   some  places  witli   gypsum.     Ziclona  or  green 
salt  is  deposited  in  the  stratum,  it  contains  a  small  portion 
of   marl,  a    circumstance  that  accounts  for    its    colour. 
Several  varieties  of  the  same  salt  may  be  enumerated, 
spisa  is  generally  used  in  tlie  country,  lodowaty  or  glazed 
salt  is  combined  with   chalk,  and  jarka  signifies  saline 
sand.    Thb  second  kind  of  soil  is  an  unctuous  marl,  that 
abounds  in  shells,  and  the  third  is  composed  of  impure 
salt,  gypsum  and  pyrites.    It  is  in  the  »uber  or  last  mix- 
ture, that  the  rock  salt  and  crystallizations  appear ;  they 
assume  the  form  of  cubes  or  rectangular  prisms.    These 
deposites  rest  on  a  layer  of  marl  and  lime,  below  which  is 
the  orybakowa  or  regular  stratum  of  fossil  salt,  the  purest 
and  most  compact  of  any.    The  beds  are  alternately  suc- 
ceeded by  argil,  slate  and  gypsum  ;  their  direction  is  from 
^est  to  east,  but  they  incline  towards  the  south,  and  con- 
sequently towards  the  Carpathian  mountains.    The  upper 
part  of  the  saline  strata  resembles  a  sea  from  its  undula- 
tions, while  the  base  or  lower  part  seems  to  form  a  perfect 
level.* 

Lemberg,  Lwow  or  Leopol,  as  the  Poles  call  it,  was  Town  of 
formerly  the  capital  of  Red  Russia,  and  it  is  at  present  the  °"  '*' 
metropolis  of  Gallicia.  The  place  is  large,  the  streets  are 
spacious,  well  paved  and  cleanly  kept;  they  form  a  re- 
markable contrast  with  those  of  the  other  towns  in  the 
country.  The  publio  buildings  and  many  private  houses 
add  to  the  imposing  appearance  of  the  city,  and  are  likely 

*  ZoUner,  p.  292,  296,  dtc. 
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jiooK    to  excite  the  wonder  of  travellers  accustomed  to  tlie  mea  | 
cziY.    towns  in  Poland.    The  phenomenon  m^j  be  perhaps  attri- 
*'^^"~~*  buted  to  the  proximity  of  Constantinople ;  at  all  evcatsi 
Greeks  often  found  refuge  at  Leopol  during  the  tbirteesti 
century.*    There '  were  at  one  time  seventy-two  churciie 
in  the  city  and  suborbs»  but  the  number  was  reduced  to 
twenty  under  the  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  which  is  still  sdi- 
ctent  for  a  population  of  50,000  individuals,  among  vIknb 
are   IS^SSa  Jews,  and  as  many  Greeks  and  AnneniaiSi 
that  frequent  synagogues  or  temples,  and  participate,  like 
all  the  Gallicians,  in  the  blessings  of  religious  liberty.  The 
ramparts  are  now  changed  into  streets  or  public  walto 
and  Lemberg  carries  on  an  advantageous  and  profitaUc 
trade  with  Russia,  Turkey  and  the  other  neigbboirriAf 
countries. 
Manner  of     <«  Tou  may  See,"  says  an  able  traveller,  *«  a  metropdi^ 
'  *'  tan,  a  Greek  and  Latin  bishop,  an  Armenian  pontiff  aiiJ 

a  great  rabbi  living  together  on  friendly  terms.    Tbedt- 
most  harmony  prevails,  and,  if  the  discipline  be  relaxed 
it  is  also  improved,  for  many  catholic  priests  abandoiiia{ 
celibacy  for.  the  holy  bonds  of  wedlock,  are  not  less  r^ 
spected  on  account  of  their  wives  and  numerous  offsftingf 
although  the  same  privilege  is  forbidden  to  their  brethrai 
in  other  countries.    The  manes  of  Joseph  II.  seem  to  pro- 
tect the  land,  and  the  fruits  of  his  reign  are  public  IibeH7 
and  religious  toleration."! 
^fctdi'^^'^     The  i*e8t  of  Gallicia  may  be  divided  into  two  portionar 
'which  in  their  relation  to  ethnography  and  history  sit 
wiiolly  distinct    The  first  of  these  divisions  forms  a  ptH 
Towof.      of  Little  Poland,  and  is  inhabited  by  Poles.    Mtgaexaw  and 
TamoWf  two  towns  on  the  plains  near  the  Yistttlai  >re 
each  of  them  peopled  by  four  or  five  thousand  indivMbAb; 

• 

*  Bladimir  (Wlodomir),  regent  of  Galitza,  was  tbe  friend  of  tbe  empen^ 
Manuel,  Audrotiicus  lived  in  exile  at  the  court  of  leroslhialnu  (JtfOsl<i*)i 
another  prinoe  of  the  same  country.  Cinnam.  hb.  IV.  c.  II.  lib.  V.  c  XlV'" 
yvi.  Nicetas,  torn.  I.  p.  69,  69. 

t  ScbuIteS)  Lettriss  dans  les  Anciennes  Annales.. 
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both  carrjr  on  a  trade  in  linen  and  diffiirent  oianaiactiirci^ 
and  the  value  of  the  articloB  sold  or  exported  annually  Trom    €X«?. 
Tamow  amounts  to  l,£00«000  florins.   'Pedgarwh  a  modern  *•-— — 
town  protected  by  privileges  and  immunitiesy  lies  oppomte 
to  Cracow.    The  wealth  of  jMrichow  and  Kenty  is  derived 
frooi  their  lineUf  they  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Babia- 
Gora.    Biala  is  built  in  the  same  part  of  the  province,  and 
its  cloth  is  sold  throughout  Gallicia.    The  towns  on  the 
Carpathians  are  Mw-Sandee^  Gorlice,  which  is  sometimes 
called  Little  Dantzic  on  account  of  its  manufacturing  in- 
dustry! and  Rrosnoy  a  place  of  5000  inbabitantSy  and  the 
mart  of  the  Hungarian  wines.    A  great  quantity  of  iron  is 
wrought  in  the  mining  villages  on  the  valleys  watered  by 
the  Upper  Baaa. 

That  part  of  Gallicia  or  of  the  former  Upper  Poland  Is 
inhabited  by  two  distinct  people.    The  Mdzurakes  or  the  , 
natives  of  the   plains  resemblo  the  other  Poles,  but  the 
ChruUs  or  mountaineers  are  very  diiferent.* 

They  appear  to  be  a  particular  people,  distinguished  from  Coraitt, 
the  other  Slavonians  by  their  lighter  make  and  more  ex- 
pressive features ;  but  their  small  eyes  and  the  saliaat  asy- 
goma>  indicate    their  connexion  with  the  Slavonic  race. 
Mere  lively  and  robust,  more  docile  and  cunning  than  the 
Slavonians  on  the  plain,  their  ancient  enmity  against  then 
may  be  repressed,  but  it  is  not  diminished.    The  lowland- 
ers  of  past  times  let  no  opportunity  escape  of  harassing  the 
moontaineers,  who,  irritated  or  driven  to  despair,  often  in- 
vaded the  plains  and  laid  waste  the  lands  of  their  opprea* 
Bors.    Their  enemies  rarely  ventured  to  approach  the  moun- 
tain passes,  those  who  were  so  bold,  seldom  or  never  re- 
turned*    The  incursions  have  been  checked   during  tba 
Austrian  administration,  and  by  the  punishment  of  many 
Ooraiks,  the  rest  have  been  intimidated.    Although  prohi*       ' 
bitad  from  carrying  the  axe,  they  still  appear  with  it  on 
their  mountains,  but  it  is  no  longer  employed  for  an  unlaw- 
ful, purpose,  and  every  traveller  may  now  visit  the  countryt 

•  Schultes. 
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BOOK    or  reside  in  it  without  danger.    The  axe  is  a  national  am 

cxiY.    which  the  Gorales  handle  with  great  dexterity,  they  can  kk 

mny  object  with  it  at  the  distance  of  forty  yards;  the  sa« 

weapon  is  considered  an  ornamentt  the  people  never  lay  h 

aside  during  their  games  or  the  dance. 

Manner  The  mountatncers  return  from  the  plains  about  the  b^ 
.ginning  of  winter,  but  they  seldom  gain  enough  to  provide 
for  their  subsistence.  It  often  happens  that  they  are  oblig- 
ed to  leave  tlieir  cottages,  and  to  seek  elsewhere  Tor  a  liv^ 
lihoody  after  having  passed  the  summer  in  tending  tbeir 
flocks  on  heatlis  and  deserts. 

Those  who*  migrate,  and  the  number  is  not  inconsiden- 
ble,  are  mora  fortunate,  they  follow  the  trades  of  weavers, 
hucksters  and  pedlars,  and  are  scattered  in  every  part  of 
the  Austrian  empire.    The  hemp  and  lint  raised  on  IIk 
mountains  are  very  coarse,  and  perhaps  not  worth  the  froir- 
ble  of  cultivating,  but  the  indigence  of  the  inhabitants  con- 
pels  them  to  submit  to  any  sort  of  labour.    The  hmisehoU 
furniture  made  by   the  people  is  sold  on  the  plains  ;  its 
cheapness  is  its  only  recommendation,  but  it  is  donbtfol  if 
people  willing  to  purchase  it,  could  be  found  in  any  other 
country  than  Poland.    The  wood  of  which  the  different  ar- 
ticles are  made,  is  every  day  becoming  more  rare.    The 
soil  is  too  sterile  for  the  production  of  wheat;  oats,  barler 
and  buck  wheat  succeed,  but  the  culture  of  the  last  grain  is 
not  well  understood  by  the  mountaineers. 

food.  The  bread  consumed  in  the  country  is  made  of  oats, 

which  the  people  grind  in  handmills,  the  coarse  flour  is 
mixed  with  part  of  the  chaff*,  and  a  cake  without  leven  and 
without  salt  is  baked  under  ashes.  The  form  of  the  ]^aiM 
or  cakes  is  circular,  generally  about  a  foot  in  diameter,  an' 
half  an  inch  in  thickness.  Their  coarse  bread,  potatoes, 
cabbage,  milk,  butter  and  cheese  make  up  all  the  food  of 

|[iongevit7.  the  Gorales.  Constant  health  and  great  longevity  are  the 
rewards  of  their  frugal  diet.  M.  Schultcs  saw  several 
persons  that  had  reached  their  hundredth  year;  and  tbe 
same  writer  observed  one  individual  of  a  hundred  and 
twelve,  labouring  his  field  with  as  much  activity  as  a  yoanS 
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man  of  twenty.  That  extraordinary  person  married  fov  book 
the  third  time  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  ten,  a  year  after-  cxir. 
wards  he  had  a  son,  and  the  chastity  of  his  wife,  it  is  added,  ^ 

was  above  reproach. 

The  dress  of  the  Gorales  is  not  costly,  indeed  every  man  Costum*. 
is  his  own  tailor,  weaver  and  shoemaker.  Eacfi  individual 
dresses  his  own  leather,  and  attaches  the  different  pieces  in 
the  same  shoe  with  thongs,  according  to  an  ancient  method, 
which  has  been  long  abolished  in  civilized  countries.  The 
samroer  dress  consists  of  coarse  hempen  stockings  and  a 
shirt  of  the  same  kind,  that  is  worn  above  a  jacket,  and 
bound  round  the  waist  with  a  belt.  White  stockings  made 
of  coarse  woollen  cloth,  and  a  brown  pelisse  of  the  same 
substance  form  part  of  the  winter  costume.  The  men 
weave  and  full  their  cloth,  which  is  supposed  to  be  imper- 
vious ta  rain.  Tiius,  the  Gorales  might  be  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  their  neighbours,  were  they  not  obliged  to  pur- 
chase their  hats  in  the  adjoining  burgh  of  Makow. 

The  eastern  part  of  Gall icia  is  inhabited  by  a  people  ofRoufntek 
Russian  origin.  Przemysl  and  Jaroslav,  two  towns  worthy  S'aiikia!^ 
of  notice,  were  formerly  the  residence  of  grand  dukes  and 
princes ;  both  are  situated  on  the  Sann,  and  each  of  them 
possesses  a  population  of  six  or  seven  thousand  souls. 
Przemysl  is  defended  by  a  strong  castle  on  a  rock,  Jaros* 
lav  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  its  principal  ornaments  are  the 
church  of  the  Panna  Maria  or  Holy  Virgin,  and  the  roman- 
tic site  of  the  ancient  college  of.  the  Jesuits.  The  northern 
districts  are  well  cultivated,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  are  husbandmen.  Bel%f  however,  forms  an  ex- 
ception, for  its  trade  chiefly  consists  in  potashes.  TBe  pri- 
vileged town  of  Brody  on  the  north-east  frontier  is  peopled 
by  twenty  thousand  individuals,  of  whom  more  than  a  third 
are  Jews.  A  great  trade  is  carried  on  with  Russia,  the 
Israelites  have  endowed  a  college  and  a  commercial  semina- 
ry, but  their  own  hoi^ses  are  mean,  dirty  and  ill  furnished. 
Bambor  and  Droholrit%f  two  towns  in  the  south,  may  each  of 
them  contain  7000  souls^  the  people  in  the  one  are  employed 
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BOOK    in  manufacturing  and  bleaching  linen,  and  if  the  co 
our*    of  the  second  is  improved,  it  must  be  attributed  to  tiie] 
gogue.    The  population  of  Haliczor  the  ancient 
capital  is  not  equal  to  4000,  and  consists  olif eflj  of 
belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Karaites;  their  ancestors 
settled  in  the  country  before  the  twelfth  centurjr,   t\ 
Byzantine  writers  mention  among  the  allies  of  the  emf 
Manuel,  the  Chalisii  that  adhered  to  the    ACosaic 
Btanislawow  is  a  place  of  much  greater  importance,  i 
If  we  may  judge  from  tlie  plan  that  has  been  publisbeilt 
likely  to  become  the  principal  fortress  in  the  province, 
flourishing  town  of  Sniatyn  is  situated  in  the  district 
tween  the  Pruth  and  tlie  Pokutian  heigbts^f  its  popolai 
amounts  to  six  or  seven  thousand,  and  it    is    mvch 
quentedon.account  of  its  fairs,  at  which  nxen,  horses,  bo 
wax,  and  other  articles  imported  from  Moldavia  :t9e 
BSUtjf  is  partly  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Armenians^  who 
employed  in  dressing  Morocco  leather. 
RuMiniM      The  people  in  these  central   and  eastern   districts, 
RouMMkfl.  ^ijQugji  many  of  them  now  speak  a  dialect  made  up  of 
Russian  and  Polish,  are  descended  from  the   Busri^ 
Bou9nidk$f  who  were  thus  denominated  by  the  Poles  ^| 
distinguish  them  from  the  RosxienU  MoscawaU  or  Git<( 
Russians*    Those  who  inhabit  Hungary  have  been  tilrtiil 
mentioned,  and  the  following  account  of  their  countrynei 
in  Gallicia  is  taken  from  the  work  of  a  modern  tn^tllff* 
^I  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants,  tti 
convinced  that  they  were  originally  a  different  horde  ofd' 
Slavonic  race.    The  Rousniacs  are  less  civilized  and  kss 
corrufit  than  the  Oallicians ;  the  same  people  are  vfii  ^ 
good  husbandmen,  but  more  frugal  and  laborioiis.    'Tbc 
Gallician  women  never  handle  the  distaff,  while  Xhxi]^ 
their  flocks,  it  is  the  common  occupation  of  the  RousbIi'^ 

•  CiDiianius,  lib.  IV.  c.  VIII. 

t  PokatiOj  land  of  p^niteneej  ofexiUy  accordiDg  to  Sarukki,  Cboiog*  ^"^ 
But  the  etymology  is  refuted  by  the  fertility  of  the  country. 
}  Sttravolski,  p.  40. 
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^$niu9^^  profess  the  Greek  religion,  their  curates  are    >mk 
ttrihtt-^  to  marry,  but  being  worse  paid  than  the  other    cxiy. 
I^jji^tics,  and  having  besides  to  maintain  a  Tamily,  many 
murjft!^*  liiLe  St.  Paul,  to  labour  with  their  own  hands. 
Ijj^jf^Jbreaching  is  not  in  vain,  their  precepts  are  enforced 
tfc  cnM^^^'^P'^  ^'  ^^  industrious  and  well-spent  life.    'rheChurdMi. 
iffini/:^  are  not  widely  different  from  those  in  the  Ca- 
villages;   three  bells   of  diflRsrent  dimensions  are 
from  each  of  them,  and  the  simple  inliabitants 
dicate  the  three  persons  in  the  Trinity,  it  is  probable 
1^  '  jat  they  do  not  believe  in  their  equality^  for  the  large 
jg^  is  said  to  be  in  honour  of  God  the  Father,  God  the. 

.^Js  represented  by  the  second,  and  the  third  is  emble- 
.  .  ^cal  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Such  is  the  explanation  I  ob- 

^  from  the  people  themselves.'' 
,,'V^e  inhabitants   of  Pokutia  have  mixed  less  with  the Houcoultf • 

Cthan  the  other  Rousniacks.    The  Houcdes  or  shep* 
on  the  Carpathian  mountains  retain  many  barbarous 
^^toms,  which  have  hitherto  been  imperfectly  observed. 
,\.iallicia,  like  the  whole  of  Poland,  remained  long  in  astateofUi« 
.j|e  of  barbarism,  the  consequence  of  civil  discord  and^®"''^* 
irkish   or   Cossack   invasions.     Devastated   towns  and 
dages  In  ruins,  are  the  monuments  of  former  wars*    The 
^  iveller  is  apt  to  imagine  himself  beyond  the  limits  of 
Ufope,  he  is  nowhere  sure  of  a  bed,  and  is  every  wheve 
^posed  to  great  privations.    The  beer  in  the  country  is  a 
ort  of  turbid  vinegar,  the  wine  is  perhaps  as  sour,  and  a 
jlass  of  it  cannot  be  purchased  for  less  than  a  florin.    Tlie 
'tranger  may  quench   his  thirst   at  the  limpid  and  cold 
springs  on  the  mountains,  but  bread  is  not  to  be  had  in  the 
Ugh  districts,  and  the  only  articles  that  can  be  procured, 
u«  oaten  cakes  mixed  with  chaff,  and  ardent  spirits,  the 
poison  of  the  Poles.    Many  go  out  of  their  way  to  gain  a 
tovfn,  but  they  are  not  certain  of  being  admitted  into  an  inn, 
Uid  those  may  consider  themselves  fortunate,  who  are 
Ulowed  to  dress  their  own  victuals,  or  to  purchase  a  few 
^S6^  for  ton  times  their  value* 
The  country  has  been  improved   under  the  Austrian  German 

^«  colooief. 
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I  BOOK    government,  and  since  the  settlement  of  the  GermMi  co- 

I  GXiv.    lonists,  \^iio  now  amount  to  72,000  individuals*     Civiliza- 

I  -^— —  ^1^^  1^^  ^l^^g  ^^^^1  advanced,  but  there  are  still  many  obsta- 

'  Peuftotry.  cles,  which  cannot  be  easily  overcome.    The  peasants  are 

ignorant  and  slothful,  slavery  seems  to  deprive  them  of 
NobiM.  intelligence  and  courage.  All  the  land  in  the  country 
is  possessed  by  the  nobility  and  a  few  free  labourers. 
The  wealthy  lords  are  the  proprietors  of  more  extensive 
domains  than  many  German  principalities,  but  those  to 
whom  the  care  of  their  estates  is  committed,  are  for  the 
most  part  men  of  broken  fortunes,  who  have  been  forced  to 
fly  from  Germany  or  Bohemia.  The  stewards  rob  their 
masters  so  effectually  that  they  are  enabled  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  to  give  up  tlieir  office,  or  to  purchase  the 
lands  which  they  formerly  managed.  Some  princes  and 
nobles  are  not  deceived  by  these  strangers,  but  they  let 
their  land  to  farmers,  who  exhaust  the  soil  by  raising  from 
it  in  two  years,  what  ought  not  to  have  been  produced  in  a 
I  period  of  ten. 

The  poorer  nobles  cultivate  their  own  farms,  and  are 
perhaps  as  industrious  as  any  class  of  men  in  Gallicia,  bat 
they  are  ill  educated  and  ignorant  of  rural  economy. 
Want  of  foresight  or  a  desire  of  gain  often  tempts  them 
to  sacrifice  the  future  to  the  present ;  forced  harvests  are 
reaped,  and  the  ground  remains  long  unproductive.  The 
habits  and  patriarchal  manners  of  the  poor  nobles 
may  entitle  them  to  respect,  but  otherwise,  the  only 
difference  between  the  master  and  the  peasant  consists 
in  the  right  of  property  which  the  one  possesses  over 
the  person  of  the  other.  Such  men  are  not  likely  to 
benefit  their  country,  the  wretched  state  of  Gallicia  is  ow- 
ing to  the  ignorance  of  the  inhabitants,  hands  enough  are 
not  wanting  to  labour  the  fields.  It  unfortunately  hap- 
pens that  the  clergy  are  as  bigoted  and  superstitious  as  any 
in  Europe;  to  enlighten  the  curates  is  a  hopeless  task.  The 
royal  domains  have  been  long  ill  cultivated ;  a  better  system 
is  now  introduced,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  extend 
to  other  parts  of  the  province.    The  Austrian  minlsten 
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may  in  time  learn  wisdom  from  experience ;  though  anxious  book 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people,  they  fear  innova-  cxiv. 
tion,  every  foreign  improvement^  in  short,  whatever  is  not 
German.  To  perfect  the  work  that  is  already  begun,  it 
might  be  necessary  to  improve  and  extend  the  system  of 
education,  to  strengthen  and  develope  the  national  institu- 
tions. 

Considerable  progi*ess  has  been  made  in  the  different  Progren  of 
arts;  linen  is  manufactured  on  the  mountains  and  the  °  " 
Silesian  frontiers ;  greater  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  fine- 
ness of  the  cloth ;  though  formerly  coarse,  it  was  of  a  good 
quality.  The  different  woollen  goods  form  another  im- 
portant branch,  and  the  art  of  dying  cotton  is  as  well  un- 
derstood at  Nawsie  as  in  the  Levant.  Glass  is-  exported 
from  Lubaczow  and  other  places;  fifty  forges  have  been 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wielizka,  the  iron  is  well 
wrought,  and  the  tfame  sort  of  industry  is  diffused  in  the 
high  districts.  The  arts  of  dressing  leather,  whitening 
waXy  distilling  spirits,  and  making  nitre  and  potashes,  are 
sources'  of  wealth  in  different  towns.  The  exports  are 
conveyed  by  the  commercial  road,  the  work  of  Joseph  the 
Second,  and  one  of  immense  value  to  the  province.  The 
Gallician  nobles  spend  their  money  at  home,  few  repair  to 
the  court  at  Vienna,  or  travel  in  foreign  countries. 

The  exports  of  Gallicia  and  Bukowine  are  principally  Exporti. 
consumed  in  Austria  and  Moravia;  they  amount  to  twenty 
millions  of  florins,  and  consist  mostly  of  salt,  grain,  cattle, 
horses,  raw  and  dressed  hides,  wool,  wax,  tallow,  tobacco 
and  lint.    The  total  population  of  the  province  is  not  less  Mtiuary 
than  3,800,000^  and  it  furnishes  recruits  to  eleven  regi-  ^'^'* 
ments  of  infantry,  four  of  light  cavalry,  and  a  battalion  of 
fusiliers.    The  maintenance  of  these  troops  is  a  great  bur- 
den   to    the    country,  for    the    revenue    seldom    exceeds  Rereoue. 
10,000,000  imperial  florins,  (L«1,042,000)  and  it  is  always 
inadequate  to  the  expenditure.     Gallicia  might  surpass  most 
states  in  industry  and  wealth ;  commerce  is  free,  the  taxes 
are  moderate,  and  nature  is  lavish  of  her  gifts.    But  the 
outlets  for  the  redundant  produce  have  been  diminished 
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lince  Prassia  obtained  the  Bavigation  of  the  Yistalit  ml 
tbecprogress  of  civilization  is  retarded  by  the  degraded 
state  of  the  peasants,  and  the  influence  of  Jewish  asurers 
in  almost  all  the  towns. 

BulKowine  is  united  to  Gallicia  under  the  official  name  of 
the  drde  of  CxemowitXf  but  its  provincial  states  are  dis- 
tincty  and  its  population  is  very  diflerent  It  may  be  in« 
ferred  from  its  name,  which  signifies  the  country  of  beech 
treeSf  that  the  climate  is  not  the  same.  The  picturesiqiie 
sides  of  the  Carpathians  are  covered  with  forests  of  beecbf 
pine  and  fir  trees ;  the  vine  grows  on  the  low  ground,  and 
the  valleys  watered  by  the  MoUavOf  the  Sereth  and  the 
Fruih  are  fertile  in  fruit,  pasturage  and  com.  Numeroas 
salt  aprings,  the  gold  carried  down  the  Bistritza^  lead  mixed 
with  silver,  the  copper  of  Poschoryta,  and  the  iron  of  lako- 
beny  are  the  mineral  riches  of  the  country.  Aigsuhob,  once 
the  residence  of  the  Moldavian  despots,  and  a  town  af 
8O9OOO  inhabitants  in  the  15th  century,  is  not  at  present 
peopled  by  more  than  5000.  C»ernowit%  and  Sereih  are 
equally  insignificant.  The  population  of  Bukowine amouats 
to  200,000  individuals,  and  roost  of  them  are  MoUeveiMt 
a  branch  of  the  Wallachians,  members  of  the  Greek  cburdW 
and  subject  to  the  authority  of  their  boyars  or  lords.  Ger- 
roan,  Armenian,  Jewish  and  even  Magyar  colonists  are 
settled  in  the  province.  The  PhiUiponi  or  lippawanj 
adhere  to  the  ancient  rites  of  the  Russian  church,  but  their 
ceremonies  and  tenets  are  imperfectly  known.  Harassed 
by  the  Tartars  and  the  Russians,  they  were  forced  to  leave 
the  Crimea,  and  to  implore  the  protection  of  Joseph  tbe 
Second.  The  emperor  granted  them  an  asylum^  and  tbe 
people  were  soon  distinguished  by  their  probityt  firugdity 
and  peaceful  lives. 

Bukowine  was  the  ancient  country  of  the  Moldariaas* 
A  Polish  army  of  80,000  men  having  besieged  Sucsawa  in 
1496,  was  repulsed  and  wholly  defeated  by  the  troops  of 
the  hospodar  Stephen  tiie  Great  Twenty  thousand  na- 
bles  were  taken  prisoners,  the  conqueror  bound  some  to  the 
plough,  and  compelled  others  to  plant  beech  trees  on  the 
Held  of  battle.    The  beech  is  called  the  bloody  wood  by 
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the  'Wallaehiaim,  who  believe  that  the  Saviour^s  cross  was  book 
made  of  it,  and  the  Turks,  probably  for  the  same  reason,  CUV* 
ise  it  in  empaling  their  victims;  hence  the  word  BoIlo*  ' " 

wine  may  also  mean  the  land  of  bl^iod.  When  the  Atm^ 
trians  had  invaded  or  retaken  Galliria,  an  able  report  was 
written  by  a  superiour  officer*  conformably  to  the  instrac* 
lions  of  Joseph  the  Second.  It  results  from  the  document^ 
^*  that  the  possession  of  Bukowine  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  Austrian  provinces*  which  front  Poland  and  Muscovy. 
The  same  country  forms  a  line  of  military  communication 
between  Gallicia  and  Transylvania*  the  advanced  bulwark 
ef  the  empii*e*  and  gives  Austria  the  command  of  the  most  ^ 
advantageous  positions,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  the 
Turk  or  the  Muscovite.''*  The  above  reasoning  is  correct> 
and  the  Austrians  determined  to  keep  tlie  |>i*ovtnce  which 
they  had  already  conquered.  The  Turks  consented  to  tlio 
occupation*  because  they  expected  the  assistance  of  tlie  em- 
peror in  the  war  against  the  Russians.  The  hospodar 
Ghika  protested  solemnly  against  the  dismemberment  vt 
Moldavia,  but  the  next  day  he  was  secretly  beheaded,  an 
event  that  revealed  the  policy  of  the  Porte. 

Tlie  principal  divisions  of  former  Poland,  according  to 
their  actual  names*  have  now  been  described.  The  great 
dutchy  of  Posen  shall  be  more  fully  mentioned  in  another 
part  of  the  work ;  it  is  too  much  connected  with  Prussia, 
(even  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,)  to  be  included  in  the 
present  chapter. 

The  Polish  language  is  sprung  from  the  Russian,  the  Poiuh  las* 
Bohemian,  the  Wend  and  Slavonic  dialects  of  Illyria;^"^^* 
but  it  resembles  the  Bohemian  perhaps  more  than  any 
other,  and  both  are  distinguished  by  harsh  sounds  and 
crowded  consonants.  Tlie  Polish*  however,  is  not  incom- 
patible with  harmony,  but  the  difficulty  of  the  pronunciaF< 
tion  cannot  be  easily  overcome  by  strangers  ;  it  is  harmo- 
nious,  when  spoken  by  the  natives,  nay  more,  an  imagina- 
tive writer  has  compared  the  conversation  of  Polish  ladies 

*  See  SchlaUer,  Stants^anzeigeD,  I.  p.  38 — 69*. 
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BOOK  to  the  warbling  oF  birds.  The  sonorous  majesty  of  the  Ras- 
cxiv»  sian  is  more  adapted  for  musicy  but  the  Polish  is  rich  in 
grammatical  forms,  figures  and  inversions,  and  well  fitted 
for  ever  J  sort  of  style.  Long  neglected  or  rather  super- 
seded by  the  Latin,  no  attention  was  bestowed  on  itt  but  it 
has  in  later  times  become  the  language  of  poets,  orators  and 
fearless  historians.  The  different  dialects  have  not  yet 
been  distinguishetl  with  sufficient  care.  The  Mazurake  is 
said  to  abound  in  Lithuanian  words,  but  it  is  probable  that 
these  words  were  used  by  the  ancient  Poles.  The  dialect 
of  the  Gorales  is  very  harsh,  it  may  perhaps  be  more  closely 
connected  with  the  Bohemian.  The  Upper  Silesian  and 
the  dialect  spoken  by  the  Cassubes  in  Pomerania  are 
branches  of  the  Polish.  Little  is  known  concerning  the 
transition  from  the  same  language  to  the  Russian,  in  the 
eastern  districts  of  Galliria. 

The  mass  of  the  Polish  nation  is  descended  from  the 
ancient  Leches,  the  same  people  as  the  Lygians  of  Tacitus, 
and  the  Licicavians  of  the  middle  ages.  But  the  war- 
like and  adventurous  colonies  of  the  Goths,  particularly 
the  Western  or  Visi-Goths,  were  settled  at  an  early  pertcid 
on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula;  and  formed  perhaps  in  many 
places  the  dominant  race.  The  clear  complexion  and  the 
regular  features  of  the  Polish  nobles  seem  to  strengthen 
the  supposition,  which  is  almost  confirmed  by  the  title  of 
the  nobles,  a  title  that  Is  unknown  in  every  other  Slavonic 
Bsiachics.  language.  The  sxlachics  were  partly  composed  of  foreign 
conquerors,  and  identified  in  the  course  of  ages  with  the 
native  aristocracy,  the  xemianin  or  possessors  of  land.*  It 
may  be  concluded  from  the  nature  of  the  population  that 
many  revolutions  must  have  taken  place  in  the  country, 
that  many  warriors,  such  as  KrakaSt  must  have  appeared 
among  the  Gothic  hordes,  before  the  shepherds  and  hus- 
bandmen chose  Fia$ta$  for  their  king.    The  dates  are  not 

•  Sslaeheie  is  pronounced  ichlagh-ichiich ;  it  is  nearly  synooymout  with  the 
French  word  gentiUiommcy  which  differs  from  gentleman,  in  as  much  aa  it  b 
only  applied  to  nobles ;  the  same  term  corresponds  with  the  thloHc  and  9dikUU 
of  the  German  writers  in  the  tenth  century.    lAndtU  Polish  Dictionary. 


preserved,  but  the  history  ought  not  for  that  reason  to  be    book 
considered  fabulous,  it  is  unrortunately  too  true,  the  ap-    cxiv. 

pendage  of  dates  is  disregarded  by  barbarous  tribes.    The 

monuments  of  national  worship,  monuments  tliat  serve  to 
illustrate  the  character  of  nations,  have  been  lost  in  the 
chaos  of  revolutions.  Gnesne,  Cracow  and  Wilna  are 
called  sacred  towns,  but  it  is  impossible  to  derive  informa- 
tion from  so  vague  a  term,  and  no  distinct  attribute  is  at- 
tached to  any  of  them.  Peroun  himself,  the  great  Slavonic  National 
god,  held  no  distinguished  rank  in  the  Polish  my thology.  '^^^''^^'''' 
Biel-Bog  and  Czernobog  were  adored  by  the  Sorabes  and 
Silesians,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  they  were  worshipped 
by  the  other  Poles.  lesSf  says  the  historian  Dlugoss,  was 
the  god  of  thunder;  his  name  is  certainly  connected  with 
others  in  the  Celtic  and  Etruscan.  Dxiewannih  the  god- 
dess of  life  and  youth,  Liada,  the  god  of  war,  LelOf  Foldo 
and  many  other  Polish  divinities  are  distinguished  by 
their  Slavonic  names.  JVlia,  the  god  of  death  and  the 
abyss,  who  was  worshipped  by  the  people  at  Niamts  in  Sile- 
sia, and  probably  at  Niemts  in  Moldavia,  was  feared  by  the 
eastern  Slavonians.  More  distinct  traces  are  left  of  the 
worship  of  the  Wends  or  Slavi  on  the  Baltic ;  their  rich 
temples,  numerous  idols  and  less  barbarous  notions  were  ill 
adapted  for  the  tribes  in  the  interior  of  the  continent.  His- 
tory preserves  with  capricious  care,  not  the  names  of  the 
great  divinities,  but  those  of  all  the  Zemopaci  or  earthly 
spirits  fi*om  the  god  of  cherries  and  nuts,  to  the  god  that 
kindles  and  extinguishes  the  fire.  Many  of  their  names 
vrtre  derived  from  the  ancient  Lithuanian  or  some  Slavo- 
nic dialect  anterior  to  the  Polish.  The  horde  of  gods  that 
peopled  the  houses  from  the  cellar  to  the  dormitory,  seem 
to  have  formed  a  part  of  a  very  early  superstition  in  the 
north  and  east  of  Europe.  Was  the  Polish  mythology 
composed  of  several  others  i  It  might  be  rash  to  arrive  at 
any  conclusion,  until  the  worship  and  its  relation  to  other 
creeds  be  more  fully  examined ;  the  boldest  sji^tem-makers 
have  been  wise  enough  to  suspend  their  judgment  on  the 
subject. 


BoiHK  One  importaiit  trith  maj  be  eattblislicdy  a  tratk  o( 
CXiv*  which  several  hntorical  writers  appear  to  have  been  igno- 
rant   The  Sarmatians  were  not  the  ancestors  oF  the  Polea. 


^^Ts« r- *I*b*  former  were  conquering  tribes  that  invaded  Scythia 
oatiana.    ^f  southem  Rttssta,  a  great  portion  of  the  Ukraine^  Gal- 
licia  and  Moldavia^  and  governed  these  countries  nearly 
three  centaries.    The  natives  were  not  expelled,  but  the 
▼ictorsy  like  the  Turks,  changed  the  naoses  of  the  van- 
qnished  and  tribatary  states.    The  first  Sarmatians  men- 
tioned  in  history  were  sprang,   according  to  Herodotus, 
^  fi*om  young  Scythians  and  Amazons  or  warlike  women."* 
Whether  that  origin  be  fabulous  or  not,  the  father  of  history 
considered  the  Sarmatians,  Scjrthian  colonists,  who  inha* 
bited  the  country  on  the  east  of  the  Tanais,  perhaps  be- 
tween  the  lower  Wolga  and  Caucasus,  who  spoke  a  Scy- 
thian dialect,  corrupted  by  the  language  of  their  mothers, 
and  retained  several  remarkable   customs,  among  others, 
that  of  being    accompanied  in  battle  by  women    armed 
with  two-edged    axes.      Hippocrates,  a  co-temporary  of 
Herodotus,  supposed   the  Sarmatians,  a  Scythian  people 
that  differed  from  the  other  Scythians,  for  their  women 
used  the  bow  and   the  javelin  ;    but  in  other    respects, 
fats  account  of  the  Scythians  is  applicable  to  the  Sar- 
matians.    **  The  people  are  swarthy,   short  and   fat,  of 
a  relaxed  and   phlegmatic  temperament;  the   women  are 
not  fruitful,  but    their  slaves   being  lean   give   birth   to 
many  children."!    The  Greeks  \^ere  struck  with  their  small 
and  lively  eyes,  and  compared  them  to  those  of  lizards; 
hence  the  incorrect  etymology  of  their  name,  which  was 
corrupted  into  8auromates.'  The  Roman  authors  had  bet- 
ter opportunities  of  observing  the  nation,  and  they  rejected 
the  Greek  derivation4    The  names  of  several  Sarmatiao 
tribes,  as  the  ThUomatsBf  laxomatee  and  others^  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  fiual  syllables.    It  is  almost  certain 

• 

•  Herod.  IV.  c.  OX— CXVII. 

t  Hippocratet,  de  Aeribue,  &c. 

t  Dionytiua  Periegetes  callt  them  Uie  SarmaUE, 
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that  these  syllables  had  a  common  signification,  and  the    b<h» 
meaning  of  Madai,  Medes  or  men,  is  so  obvious  and  oc-    ^^^^ 
curs  80  frequently  in  the  ancient  languages  of  Media  and  -^^^ "- 
Persia,  that  it  can  hardly  fail  of  being  admitted.    The  hy*  Origin  of 
pothesis  accords  well  with  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  who    '  "^*°*' 
considered  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  a  Median  people. 
It  has  been  seen  in  a  former  par|  of  this  work,  that  the 
Scythian  words,  which  hay«  been  preseryed,  belonged  per* 
baps  to  the  Zend  or  to  a  dialect  connected  with  it.    The 
people  subject  to  the  empire  of  tlie  Scythians,  or  expoaed 
to  their  devastations,  some  of  whom  purchased  protection 
bj  paying  tribute,  were  the  Slavonians  and  the  Finns.    It 
is  comparatively  of  little  consequence  that  they  were  then 
unknown  in  history  by  their  present  names. 

A  great  revolution  took  place ;  Mithridates,  the  Sarmatian 
Asiatic  Hannibal,  formed  the  ambitions  project  of  p^  °>*s'^^°"'- 
netrating  into  Italy  by  the  north-east,  a  project  which 
was  accomplished  at  a  later  period  by  the  Cimbrian  and 
Ghithic  nations.*  The  general  excited  the  Sarmatians  to 
cross  the  Tanais,  and  to  overturn  the  Scythian  empire. 
Their  migrations  commenced  about  the  year  81  before  tiie 
vulgar  era,  and  were  continued  upwards  of  a  century.  The 
Sarmatians  overran,  laid  waste  and  partly  conquered  all  the 
countries  bounded  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Tanais  to  the 
Transylvanian  mountains,  and  by  another  line  extending 
also  from  the  Tanais,  and  terminating  near  the  embouchure 
of  the  Yistula.  Pliny  alludes  to  these  invasions,  he  says 
that  ^<the  Scythians  have  disapjieared,  their  country  is 
now  inhabited  by  Germans  and  Sarmatians.''  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  compilers  of  history  and  geography  could 
believe  that  the  Sarmatians,  **  a  swarthy  race,  an  unfruitful 
people,'^  occupied  the  immense  space  which  Sarmatia 
covers  on  the  ancient  maps.  As  well  may  the  names  of 
Bussia,  Turkey  and  former  Poland  be  considered  the 
boundaries  of  distinct  people,  while  they  mark  only  the 

*  Bayeri  ConverBionee  Rerum  Scytbicaium,  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  at 
Patanburg.    Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  II.  c.  XLUI.  p.  156.  Edit.  Wesfel. 
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l^iMMT  liiDite  of  empires.  Is  the  Greek  a  Turk,  the  Magiar  an 
^SJ^*^*^  Austrian,  the  Finn  a  Russian,  or.  the  Basqae  a  French- 
'  '  many  were  the  Italians,  Goths  under  Tbeodortc  ?  The  an- 
swer to  these  questions  is  not  doubtful.  In  like  manner, 
the  Slavonic  people  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistnla,  or 
theXy^rii  in  the  plains,  the  MugUanes  on  the  hills,  the 
MtroarhdU$  in  the  marshy  lands,  the  CarpU  Biesn  and 
other  tribes  on  the  Carpathians,  the  Venedes  or  Weods 
in  Prussia  and  Lithuania,  the  Fenni  in  Polesia  and  Black 
Russia,  the  other  Finnic  hordes  in  central  Russia,  retained 
their  national  existence,  their  language  and  customs,  al- 
though they  became  for  a  time  the  subjects  of  the  Sarma* 
fians. 
^^1^1^^^  Qad  the  Sarmatian  empire  a  centre  or  principle  of  unitj, 
qiaitiiitn.  or  was  it  composed  of  independent  khanatSf  feebly  con- 
nected with  each  other  ?  What  provinces  became  the  coun* 
try  of  the  Safmatian  colonists  ?  When  were  their  hordes 
confounded  with  the  populous  and  continually  'increasing 
Mavonians,  the  fair  people,  the  race  indigenous  to  Burope  ? 
What  shi^re  had  the  Goths  in  the  later  revolution  ?  What 
was  the  fate  of  the  Sarmatians  that  migrated  after  the  de- 
atruction  of  their  empire,  and  were  protected  by  the  Ro- 
mans?  Additional  information  may  be  derived  from  the 
cmisideration  of  these  questions;  but  it  ought  first  to  be 
shown  that  the  Sarmatians  were  a  conquering  tribe^  dis- 
tinct from  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  over  which 
they  ruled. 

rf  tt?***"*  ^*  **  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^y  ^^^  represented  in  history  at  the  time 
iNtfUiceii-of  the  Pannonian  invasion,  about  the  year  $75.  ^Tbt 
**^'  Surmatians  conquered  by  the  Roman  general  Theodosia^ 
maee  forced  to  implore  the  clemency  of  the  emperor  Yalen- 
tinian.  The  deputies  were  presented  before  him,  the  prince 
heard  them,  and  asked  indignantly  why  better  looking  men 
had  not  been  sent  The  ambassadors  answered  that  they 
were  selected  from  the  chosen  men  of  their  nation.  **  0 
unfortunate  Rome,  exclaimed  Yalentinian,  when  such  abor- 
tions dare  invade  it !"    At  the  same  time,  he  struck  his 
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bands*  groaned  loHdly,  and  fell  lifeless  from  a  paroxysm  of    book 
rage."*  oxiv. 

Such  were  the  short,  unxoiddy  and  swarthy  Sarmatians  -— ^— ^ 
of  old  Hippocrates.  The  Slavonians,  as  described  by  Pro- 
copius,  were  tall,  well  made  and  robust.  They  are  so  still. 
Mistaken  vanity  retains  the  banal  phrase*  and  the  Poles 
style  themselves  the  descendants  of  the  Ulustrions  Sarma' 
tians* 


Statistical  Table  of  OaUieia. 

Centos  of  1818       .       .       .       .       ,       3,760,31^ 
Increase  in  six  years  at  a  half  to  the  hundred  112,806 


Population  in  1825       ....         d,873J25 


Different  Classes  of  the  Inhabitants  in  1817. 

Families     .        .        .       ^        •       •»       •  *    869,334 

Males     ,.•««*.  1,796,385 

Females    .......  1,920,307 

Clergy           '^        •                       *     ;  *  ^^^ 

Nobles       «       ^       .       <.       H       '.       »  81,006 

Functionaries        «        .        .        .        .  4,420 

Commercial  class      •.•«.«  1],513 

Male  peasants       .        .       .       «        .  &53,419  (too  1ow)> 


MUions  in  1817. 

Poles  (in  the  western  districts)  .     1,659,800 

Basnioks  (in  the  eastern)      •       •       •.         1,689,650 

*  Striher,  Memorln,  II,  p.  89.— <*  His  eyes,  his  Toice,  his  colour,  bis  ges- 
tures," says  Gibbon,  « expressed  tlie  violence  of  bis  ungovernable  fury ;  and> 
while  his  whole  frame  was  agitated  with  convulsive  passion,  a  largb  blood  vessel 
burst,  and  Talentinfaa  fell  speechless  into  the  arms  of  his  atteiidaati,'' 
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Wallaehians 193/KK) 

Jews aossooo 

Germans     .        .     ^ 72,000 

Phillippones 8,800 

Armenians 5,000 

Zigeunes ;  3,000 

Greeks '550 
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